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Art.  I. — A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy,  and 
the  Mecha)iical  Arts.  By  Thomas  Young,  M.D.  For, 
Sec.  R.S.  F.L.b',  Member  of  Emanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  late  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the 
Royal  Instituticn  of  Great  Britain.  2  Vols.  Ato.  5l.  5s, 
Johnson.  1807. 

THE  foundation  of  the  Royal  Institution  we  regard  as  aa 
epoch  which  marks  the  progress  of  civiUzation  in  this  great 
metropohs,  and  an  happy  omen  of  the  general  spirit  of  im- 
provement, which  pervades  all  ranks  of  the  community. 
Among  the  middle  ranks  there  has  ever  existed  a  sort  of 
literary  order.  Tlie  university  of  Cambridge  annually  sends 
into  society  young  men,  many  of  them  accomplished  ia 
the  foundationsof  philosophical  knowledge;  at  Edinburgh  coo 
the  student  has  the  advantage  of  the  lectures  ofenlightened 
professors  in  the  same  branches  of  instruction;  and  we  re- 
joice to  hear  that,  latterly,  Oxford  has  received  a  portion  of 
the  impulse  communicated  to  the  public  mind,  and  has  re- 
solved no  longer  to  confine  the  aspiring  eaergiei  of  the  youth- 
ful mind  within  the  narrow  limits  of  verbal  criticism  and  the 
dialectics  of  Aristotle.  These  fountains  of  knowledge,  how- 
ever pure,  it  must  be  confessed  are  by  far  too  scanty  to 
fertilize  the  immense  tract  of  civilized  society.  In  fact,  the 
very  name  of  philosopher  is  still  regarded  as  denoting  a  sort 
of  virtuoso,  or  an  adept  in  occult  sciences,  wholl}' remote  from 
the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life.  This  vulgar  prejudice,  theoH"- 
spring  of  the  darkness  of  superstitious  ages,  is  wearing  away 
apace.  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  human  mind  can  have  no 
employment  more  worthy  of  its  exalted  faculties,  than  the  con- 
templation of  nature,  and  the  study  of  the  laws  which  regu- 
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late  the  appearances  of  the  wonderful  scene  whichTs  con- 
stantly presented  to  our  eyes ;  nor  can  the  Creator  receive 
a  more  pure  homage,  than  the  admiration  irresistibly  im- 
pressed on  a  thinking  being  by  a  rational  and  enlightened 
view  of  the  harmony  of  his  works.  We  regard  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Royal  Institution  as  a  public  acknowledgment  of 
this  feeling  among  the  most  polished  class  of  society,  and 
giving  it  as  it  were  a  permanent  and  substantial  existence 
among  the  establishments  destined  to  form  the  manners  of 
the  rising  generation. 

Whether  public  lectures  are  the  best  modes  of  conveying 
the  instruction,  the  diffusion  of  which  is  so  much  wanted, 
we  have  our  doubts.  We  think  that  the  elements,  at  least,  of 
physical  knowledge  and  the  preliminary  studies  requisite  for 
attaining  them  ought  to  form  a  regular  part  of  common 
school  learning.  Boys  of  common  capacities  may  have  laid 
a  solid  foundation  of  classical  knowledge  at  the  age  of  14. 
After  that  there  are  three  or  four  of  the  mosi  valuable  years 
•f  life  which  are  loo  often  miserably  thrown  away.  In  these 
years  the  rudiments  of  geometry,  algebra  (as  far  as  quadratic 
equations),  the  doctrine  of  ratios,  and  the  easier  parts  of  dy- 
namics might  be  readily  acquired,  without  any  hindrance  to 
a  further  proficiency  in  polite  letters.  It  is  the  most  childish 
ignorance  to  think  that  the  capacities  of  boys  are  not  equal 
to  these  studies.  The  deficiency  is  not  in  the  pupil,  but  in 
the  teachers.  And  till  we  see  a  thorough  reformation  in  all 
our  public  schools,  and  an  extension  of  school  learning  to  the 
knowledge  of  things  as  well  as  of  words,  we  must  expect  the 
study  of  sound  and  legitimate  philosophy  not  to  be  greatly 
extended  beyond  the  narrow  circuit  to  which  it  is  at  present 
confined. 

But  till  this  desirable  reformation  has  taken  place,  the 
reading  of  public  lectures,  aided  by  the  illustration  derived 
from  experiment,  is  the  best  substitute  for  elementary  educa- 
tion, and  if  those  which  are  given  at  the  Royal  Institution  do 
not  afford  to  the  hearers  all  the  knowledge  which  they  wish, 
they  at  least  give  the  greatest  possible  aid  to  private  study, 
and  inform  those  to  whom  private  study  is  loo  great 
a  toil,  of  the  great  extent  of  their  own  ignorance.  We 
cannot  avoid  premising  these  remarks  to  the  splendid,  ex- 
tensive and  pir.found  work  which  is  now  before  us.  We 
had  not  the  pleasure  of  being  one  of  Dr.  Young's  auditors, 
.and  we  have  heard  it  asserted  thai  his  lectures  were  dry  and 
uninteresting.  We  can  readily  understand  how  this  must 
have  been  unavoidable.  Hemusthave  been  talking  an  un- 
known language  to  the  great  body  of  his  audience.  Having 
iieverreceived  iheel'jmentary  education  wliichwc  haverecom- 
laended,  they  were  introduced  suddenly  into  a  new  country. 
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in  which  they  were  ignorant  of  the  language.  To  expect  them 
to  follow  the  sense  of  the  leclures,  is  lo  require  of  a  blind 
man,  who  has  just  received  the  faculty  of  seeing,  lo  judge 
immediately  of  distances,  shades,  and  proportions  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  who  have  from  their  infancy  been  blest  with 
the  use  of  their  eyes.  Though  philosophy  is  not  geometry^ 
and  perhaps  many  of  the  ph\sical  properties  of  matter  and 
motion  may  be  understood  without  the  use  of  diagrams,  still 
geometrical  ideasare  perpetually  involved  in  these  discussions^ 
and  those  who  are  totally  without  tliem  muat  be  contented  to 
remain  in  darkness,  with  regard  to  the  greater  part  of  the  mat- 
ters treated  of.  What  is  not  understood  or  but  half  under- 
stood must  necessarily  seem  dry  and  uninteresting,  and  per- 
haps the  more  profound  is  the  knowledge  of  the  teacher,  the 
less  likely  will  he  be  to  be  attractive  to  a  large  and  mixed  as- 
sembly. Such  an  audience  cannot  raise  themselves  to  the 
level  of  the  lecturer,  and  the  lecturer  is  unable  to  lower 
himself  to  the  level   of  his  audience. 

Dr.  Young  has  divided  his  lectures  into  three  principal 
heads;  Mechanics,  Hydrodynamics,  and  Physics.  The  first 
head  includes  the  laws  of  motion,  and  the  doctrine  of  forces ; 
pressure  and  equilibrium;  collision;  tlie  motions  of  con- 
nected bodies ;  statics;  passive  strength,  and  friction.  The 
principles  of  the  science  are  illustrated  by  their  application 
to  a  great  variety  of  the  mechanical  arts ;  nor  do  we  know 
any  work  in  whicli  is  compressed  in  a  moderate  compass  so 
great  a  fund  of  information  on  these  subjects.  We  must 
content  ourselves  with  making  a  simple  enumeration  of  the 
principal  part  of  them.  Besides  the  common  mechanic 
powers  treated  of  in  every  system  of  mechanics,  we  have 
a  lecture  on  drawing,  writing  and  measuring;  another  on 
modelling,  perspective,  engraving  and  printing;  one  on  ar- 
chitecture and  carpentry;  and  one  on  time-keepers,  in. 
these  and  dispersed  throughout  the  other  lectures  we  find 
explained  the  principles  of  drawing;  outline;  pen  ;  pencil  • 
chalks;  crayons;  Indian  ink;  water  colours  ;  body  colours; 
miniatures;  distemper;  fresco;  oil;  encaustic  painting  j 
enamel ;  mosaic  work  ;  writing  ;  polygraph  ;  telegraph  ; 
geometrical  instruments;  pantograph;  sector;  theodolite; 
quadrant;  vernier;  levelling;  modelling;  casting;  per- 
spective; engraving;  ruling;  mezzotinto  ;  etching;  aqua 
tinta;  musical  characlers;  printing;  walls;  joints  ;  mortar; 
arch;  piers;  domes;  roofs;  furniture;  twisting;  spinning; 
rope  making;  weaving;  hats;  paper  ;  printing  press  ;  sugar 
mill;  oil  mill;  wire-drawing ;  glass-blowing;  coining; 
stamping  ;  sling;  bow  and  arrow  ;  whip  ;  slitting-mill  ; 
lathes;  boring;  mifiing,  sawing;  stone-culting;  giiuding; 
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polishing  ;  powder  mills  ;  threshing  machines  ;  corn  mills  ;  " 
kneading;  levigating;  bolt  drawer  ;  burning;  blasting. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  processes,  arts  or  instruments, 
tvhich  are  modifications  of  the  mechanical  powers,  and 
which  are  explained  in  the  course  of  these  lectures.  We  have 
not  been  very  particular  in  the  selection,  and  those  which  we 
have  omitted  are  many  of  them  of  as  much  importance  as 
those  we  have  produced.  Figures  are  given  of  all  the  instru- 
ments and  the  machines  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  Per- 
haps we  have  reason  to  complain  that  Dr.  Young  has  beea 
rather  too  copious  than  otherwise,  in  the  objects  of  his  il- 
lustrations ;  since  in  order  to  prevent  a  large  work  becoming 
of  still  greater  bulk,  it  has  occasionally  obhged  him  to  adopt 
a  brevity  in  his  explanations,  which  is  not  always  consis- 
tent with  clearness. 

The  doctrine  offerees  acting  upon  solid  bodies,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  them  to  purposes  of  practical  utility,  is  tlie  part  of 
physical  science  which  most  readily  admits  of  demonstration 
amounting  very  nearly  to  geometrical  precision.  To  com- 
prehend them  thoroughly  the  use  ofdiagraras  seems  absolutely 
necessary.  But  Dr.  \oung  has  thought  right  to  dispense  en- 
tirely with  the  use  of  diagrams  in  the  body  of  hislectures,con- 
tenting  himself  with  referring  to  them  at  the  end  of  his  work  ; 
and  giving  short  explanations  of  the  diagram  on  the  page  op- 
posite to  the  plate.  But  we  think,  though  we  do  not  disap- 
piove  of  this  method,  where  there  is  ho  obvious  inconveni- 
ence, that  Dr.  Young  has  in  several  instances,  for  the  sake 
of  uniformity,  adhered  to  it  too  pertinaciously.  Where  the 
object  is  very  simple,  it  causes  a  useless  repetition  ; 
where  it  is  more  complex,  a  redundance  of  vvortU  is  neces- 
sary to  prove  what  might  have  been  done  in  half  the  com- 
pass, by  the  aid  of  a  diagram,  and  with  infinitely  more  clear- 
ness; and  lastly,  the  circumstance  of  having  dilated  on  the 
question  under  consideration  in  the  lecture,  has  caused  him 
to  be  so  extremely  concise  in  the  references  to  the  diagram, 
as  to  throw  very  little  additional  light  on  ihe  subjecL.  On 
the  whole,  thep,  we  think  the  old  method  of  referring  at  once 
toadiagram, where  such  reference  aids  the  imagination, is  the 
most  useful,  and  that  in  so  carefully  avoiding  it,  Dr.  Young 
has  sacrificed  both  brevity  and  clearness  to  so  close  aa  ad- 
herence to  systematic  arrantjement. 

We  have  no  disposition  to  dwell  on  these  trifles,  but  to 
show  that  we  are  not  hazarding  random  assertions,  we  will 
produce  a  very  short  specimen  of  his  account  of  a  very  sim- 
ple and  useful  Hllle  instrument,  called  a  vernier,  an  instru- 
ment which  is  in  the  hands  of  every  body  who  is  master  of 
a  barometer.     His  words  aie  these; 
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*But  a  simpler  method  of  reading  off  divisions  with  accuracy  in 
Common  instruments,  is  the  application  of  a  vernier,  an  app;iratus 
so  called  from  its  inventor.  The  space  occupied  by  eleven  divisions 
of  the  scale  being  divided  into  ten  parts  in  tlie  index,  the  coinci- 
dence of  any  of  the  divisions  of  the  index  with  those  of  the  scale 
shows  by  its  distance  from  the  end,  the  number  of  tenths  to  be  added 
to  the  entire  divisions.     (Plate  vii.  fig.  92.)' 

The  reference  to  the  plate  is  in  these  words  simply  :  'A 
vernier,  ir.ciicating  SS^y  o^  ''^^  divisions  of  its  scale,  p.  lOo/ 
Of  the  figure  itself,  we  must  complain  that  i's  execution  is 
suchj  that  to  an  eye  of  moderate  powers,  no  less  than  three 
of  the  divisions  of  the  index  appear  to  coincide  with  the 
divisions  of  the  scale.  But  this  en  passant.  In  the  de- 
scription of  the  instrument  itself,  we  arrive  by  a  single  leap 
from  the  premises  at  the  conclusion.  Had  the  doctor  con- 
descended to  give  two  or  three  of  the  intermediate  steps, 
we  think  he  would  have  saved  most  of  his  readers  a  toil, 
which  many  of  them  will  think  a  greater  evil  than  remaita- 
ing  ignorant  of  tlie  use  of  a  vernier.  To  those  who  can  read 
J^evvton's  Prmcipia,  or  who  p  rchance  are  versed  in  Cocker's 
Arithmetic,  more  words  were  not  needlul  But  does  Dr. 
Young  write  for  such  peisuns  only  ?  VV^e  hope  that  the  pur- 
chasersof  his  book  will  be  inftuitely  more  numerous.  We 
beg  our  readers  io  observe  that  we  have  cited  this  example 
as  one  of  ill-placed  brevity,  the  consequence,  probably, 
of  the  writer's  having  compiehended  in  his  design  too  great 
a  multiplicity  of  objects.  We  miglit,  if  we  ihou^ht  right, 
produce  other  examples  to  illustrate  our  other  obji  ctions. 
But  we  wish  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  captious  criti- 
cism. 

That  Dr.  Young  is  profoundly  skilled  in  the  methods  of 
mathematical  anal«>'sis,  and  the  scieoces  depending  upoa 
them,  no  one  can  doubt,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  many 
ingenious  speculations  by  which  he  has  distinguished  him- 
self. But  he  does  not  appear  to  hs  to  have  paid  due  attention 
to  the  iiieta'.)hysics  of  philosophy,  by  re;ison  of  which  he  has 
sometimes  lallen  into  the  use  of  lanouaLre,  which  we  deem 
obscure  and  unphilosophical.  Force  is  a  species  of  power; 
it  is  power  applied  to  the  generation  of  motion.  Force  de- 
notes always  a  species  of  relation,  and  we  doubt  whether  it 
is  possible  to,  the  mmd  to  conceive  it  as  possessing  an  abso- 
lute and  independent  existence  VV'hether  forces  tlierefore 
can,  strictly  speaking,  have  that  sort  of  existence  which 
is  susceptible  <jf  proportion,  vvlietiier  they  can  be  properly 
represented  by  magnitudes,  and  thus  be  a  sutjett  of 
mathematical  demonsiiaiion  we  extremely  doubt  In  a 
word,  we  doubt  whether  force  can  legitimately  be  called  a 
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quanflfy,  and  therefore  whether  the  expression  of  double,  tre- 
ble, qua  Iraple  force,  &c.  has  any  intelligible  signification. 
Let  us  examine  those  with  which  we  are  acquainted;  for 
some  of  which  we  talk  most  familiarly,  gravitation  for  ex- 
ample, is  entire!'.'  hidden  from  us,  except  by  its  effects. 
Volition  is  a  true  anH  proper  force,  which  considered  as  a 
cause  and  in  its  effects  is  present  to  us  every  moment.  But 
if  we  were  to  talk  of  a  double  or  triple  volition,  pi'ould  we 
not  be  using  uaintclligible  jargon  ?  Heat  considered  as  a 
cause  of  expansion  is  also  a  force  ;  the  expansion  may  be 
double  or  treble;  but  a  double  or  a  treble  heat  is  what  no 
one  can  understand. 

When,  therefore,  we  undertake  to  measure  forces,  and  to 
express  them  by  arbitrary  signs,  be  they  algebraical  charac^ 
tersor  matliematical  figi  r^^s,  it  is  under  some  secret  hypothe- 
sis that  causes  are  propnruonal  to  tlieir  effects ;  a  posi- 
tion very  commonly  laid  down,  as  a  self-evident  truth  ;  but 
to  which  we  cannot  assent,  as  we  seethat  effecis  are  often 
susceptible  of  proportion,  whilst  their  caust-s  are  wholly 
incapable  of  it.  We  have  thrown  out  these  observations  as 
they  prove  to  our  own  miuds,  that  the  laws  of  motion,  the 
fuudamental  propf^rties  of  tht  lever,  the  laws  of  the  descent 
of  heavy  bodies,  in  truth  all  the  fundamental  principles  of 
dynci'.nics,  are  leallynot mathematical  bui  experimental  truths, 
and  that  all  alteni[itsto  prove  them  to  be  necessary  truths, 
either  from  metaphysical  or  from  matliematical  considera- 
tions, naust  ever  fail.  Had  Di,  Young  justly  considered 
the  proper  boundaries  between  mathematical  and  experi- 
niental  truths,  we  think  he  never  would  have  written  the 
following  sentence  : 

*  TLe  law  discovered  by  Galileo,  that  the  space  described  is  as 
ithe  square  of  ilie  time  of  descent,  and  that  it  is  also  equal  to  half 
tlie  sj.'i^e,  wiiicl'  would  l)e  described  in  the  same  time  with  the  final 
velicit}',  is  one  of  the  moht  ustiul  and  interesting  propositions  in 
the  whole  science  of  mechanics.  Its  truth  is  easily  shown,  from 
maihematica!  onsiderations,  by  comparing  the  time  with  the  baseanj 
the  velocity  wuh  the  perpeixlicuiar  of  a  triangle,  gradually  increas- 
ing, of  which  the  ar.a  will  represent  the  space.* 

That  such  is  the  law  of  an  uniform  force,  requires  no  tri- 
angle to  make  evident,-  it  may  easily  be  shown  from  equal 
movements  of  velocity  being  produced,  which  is  no  more 
than  liie  definition  of  an  unifonn  force.  Experiinentproves 
this  to  be  the  law  of  falling  bodies  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and.  independent  of  experiment,  we  think  that  no 
matheniaiical  consideration  conld  prove  it.  Still  farther  re- 
PWye*:;!  frym  Icgiiimale  reasQiiipg,  is  the  sort  of  attempt  at 
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tiemonstration,  which  he  has  taken  from  Maclauria  on   the 
fundamental  property  of  the  lever. 

*  Supposing  two  equal  weights,  of  an  ounce  eacli,  to  be  fixed  at 
the  ends  of  the  6<^1  arms  of  a  lever  of  the  first  kind  ;  in  this  case 
it  is  obvious  there  will  be  an  equilibri'ini,  since  there  is  no  reason 
why  either  weight  should  preponderate.' 

We  say  it  is  not  obvious  at  all.  It  might  have  happened 
that  the  end  nearest  the  north  pole,  for  example,  should 
have  always  preponderated  ;  or  it  might  have  followed  any 
other  imaginable  law  ;  or  we  might  not  have  been  able  lo 
discover  that  the  result  was  regulated  by  any  law  whatever. 
Such  a  state  of  things  would  doubtless  have  been  very  in- 
consistent with  the  economy  of  human  life  ;  but  it  is  no 
more  repulsive  to  reason,  than  the  phasnomena  of  the  mag- 
netic needle.  That  we  can  see  no  reason  why  the  event 
should  be  otherwise  than  it  is,  is  an  argument  that  we 
did  not  expect  to  be  brought  forward  in  the  present  day, 
when  it  seems  universally  agreed,  that  there  exists  no  ne- 
cessary relation  between  cause  and  tfFect  in  any  of  thephas- 
nomena  of  the  physical  world. 

Hydrodynamics,  or  the  properties  of  fluid  matter,  is  the 
second  division  of  Dr.  Young's  lectures.  Under  this  general 
head  are  comprehended  hydrostatics,  acoustics,  and  optics. 
The  latter  science  has  commonly  fallen  under  a  different  ar- 
rangement, but  Dr.  Young  has  chosen  to  consider  optics  as 
a  branch  of  hydrodynamics,  preferring  the  Huygenian  theory 
of  the  undulations  of  an  elastic  medium  to  tiie  Newtonian 
of  the  emission  of  particles  of  light  from  luminous  bodies. 
Under  various  heads,  we  find  explained  the  principles  of 
balloons,  barometers,  locks  and  syphons,  whirlpools,  waves, 
motions  of  rivers,  weres,  form  of  a  ship,  hydrometer,  em- 
bankments, dikes,  reservoirs,  floodgates,  canals,  piers,  har- 
bours, water-pipes,  stopcocks  and  valves,  overshot- wheel, 
undershot-wheel,  breast-wheel,  windmills,  smoke-jat  k,  kite, 
pumps,firc-engine,  air-pump,  condensers,  corn-fan,  chmimes, 
steam-engine,  gunpowder,  air-gun,  speaking-tnimpet,  whis- 
pering-gallery, invisible-girl,  harp,  lyre,  harpsiclu.rd,  spinet, 
pianoforte,  dulcimer,  clarichord,  guitar,  vielle,  trumpet,  ma- 
rignijj.'Eolian-harp,  human  voice,  drum,  stacada,  bell,  harmo- 
nica, vox  humana,  pipe,  photometers,  magnifiers,  simple 
microscope,  burDing-glasses,  camera  obscura,  solar  inicro- 
scope,  lucernal  microscope,  phantasmagoria,  double  micro- 
scopes, telescopes  com  uon,  Herschers,Newton's,Gregory's, 
and  Cassegrain's  double  magnifier,  achromatic  glasses,  mi- 
crometers, divideOi  speculum,  aerial  perspective,  panorama, 
ocular  spectre. 
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We  shall  select  as  a  specimen  of  the  execution  of  tlii^ 
work,  Ins  observations  on  vision,  a  subject  to  which  he 
has  paid  more  than  common  atlention.  After  describing 
the  formation  of  the  image  on  tlie  surface  of  the  retina, 
and  altentpLing  to  account  for  an  inverted  imas;o  causing 
the  sensation  of  an  erect  object,  Dr.  Young  thus  gives  his 
opinion  on  another  subject,  which  lias  caused  much  dis- 
putation among  philosophers. 

*  The  mode  in  which  the  accommodation  of  the  eye  to  differpnt 
distances  is  eflected,  has  long  been   a  subject   of  investigation  and 
dispute  amoiig  ■  pticiuiis  and  physiologists,   but  I  apprehend  that  at 
present  there   is  little  farther  room  for  doubting  that  the    change  is 
produced  by  an   increase  of  the  convexity  of   the  crystalline  lens, 
arising  from  an   intuiptl    cause,     'i  he  argu>r,ents  in    favour  of  this 
conclusion  are  of  two  kinds..     Some  of  them   are  negative,    derived 
from   the  impossibility   of  imagining  any  other  mode,  without  ex- 
ceedi   g  the  limits  of  the  actual  dimensions  of  the  eye,  and  from  the 
examination  of  the  eye  in  its   dift'erent  states  by  several  tests,  capa- 
ble of  detecting  any  tilher  changes  if  they  had  existed:  for  example, 
Tby  the  application  of  water   to  the   cornea,  which  completely    re- 
moves the  effect  of  ils   convexity,   without  in)pairing  the  power  of 
altering  the  focus,    an(i  by  holding   the  whole  eye,  when  turned  in- 
wards, in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  any  material  alteration  of  its 
length  ulidrly  impossible.     Other  arguments  arc  deduced    from  po- 
sitive evidenreof  the  change  of  form  of  the  crystalline,  furnished  by 
the  particular  effects  of  refraction  and  aberration,  which  are  obser- 
vable in  the  dift'erent   states    of    the   eye,    effects  which  furnish   a 
direct  proof  that  the  figure  of  the    lens   must  vary  ;  its    surfaces, 
which    are  nearly    spherical    in    I  he   quiescent  form    of   the   lens, 
assuming  a  difterent  determinable  curvature   when  it  is  called  into 
exertion.     The  objections  which  have  been  made  to  this  conclusion 
are  fouiided  only  on  the   appearance  of  a   slight  alteration  of  focal 
kngth  in    .;n  e>e,  from  which  the  crystalline  had  been  extracted  ; 
but  the  fact  is  neither  sufficiently  ascertained,  nor  was  the  apparent 
change  at  all  considerable  :   and  even  if  it   were  proved   that  an  eye 
without  a  lens  is  capable  of  a  certain  small  alteration,  it  would  by 
i!o  means  follow  that  it  could  undergo  a  change  five  times  or  ten 
times  as  great.' 

On  the  power  of  judging  of  distances  we  have  the  follow- 
ing observations  : 

*  When  the  images  of  the  object  fall  on  certain  corresponding 
points  of  the  retina  m  each  eye,  they  appear  to  the  sense  only  as 
0!,e;  butifthey  tall  on  parts  not  coi responding,  the  object  appears 
double;  and  in  gcneial  all  oljicts  at  the  same  distance,  in  any 
on«  position  of  the  e)cs,  appear  alike,  either  double  or  single, 
'i'he  optical  axes,  or  the  directions  of  the  rays  falling  on  the  points 
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of  most  perfect  vision,  naturally  meet  at  a  groat  distance,  that  i», 
they  are  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  and  in  looiving  at  a  nearer 
object  we  make  them  converge  towards  it,  wherever  it  may  be 
situated,  by  means  of  the  external  muscles  of  the  eye  ;  while  in 
perfect  eyes  the  refractive  powers  are  altered,  at  the  same  time,  by 
ail  involuntary  sympathy,  so  as  to  form  a  distinct  image  of  an  object 
at  a  given  distance.  This  correspondence  of  the  situation  of  the 
axis  with  the  focal  length  is  in  most  cases  unalterable ;  but  some 
have  perhaps  a  power  of  deranging  it  in  a  slight  degree,  and  in 
others,  the  adjustment  is  imperfect ;  but  the  eyes  seem  to  be  in  most 
persons  insepaiably  connected  ti^gotiier  with  respect  to  the  changes 
that  their  refractive  powers  undergo,  although  it  sometimes  happens 
that  those  powers  are  ongiually  \ery  diflferent  in  the  opposite 
eyes. 

'  These   motions   enable  us  to  judge  pretty  accurately,  within 
certain  limits,  of  the  distance  of  an  object;  and  beyond  these  limits, 
the  degree  of  distinctness  or   confusion  of  the  image  still   continues 
to  assist  the  judgment.      We  estimate  diklances  much  less  accurately 
with  one  eye  than  with  both,  since  we  are   deprived  of  the  assistance 
usually  afforded  by  the  relative  assistance  of  the  optical  axes  ;  thus 
we   seldom   succeed  at    once  in  attempting    to    pass  a  finger  or    a 
hooked  rod  sideways  through  a  ring,  with    one  eye  shut.     Our  idea 
of  distance   is  also  usually  regulated    by   the  knowledge  of  the  real 
magnitude  of  an  object,    wh:le  we  observe  its  angular  magnitude: 
and  on  the  other  hand  a  knowledge  of  the  real  or  imawinarv  distance 
of  the  object  often   directs  our  judgment  of  its  actual    magnitude. 
The   quantity    of  light  intercepted    by    the  air  interposed,   and  the 
intensity  of  the  blue  tint,  which  it  occasions,  are  a;so  elements   of 
our   invuluntary  calculation:   hence,    in  a  mist,  the  obscurity  in- 
creases the  apparent  distance,  and  consequently  the  supposed  mag- 
nitude of  an  unknown  object.      We  naturally  observe,  in  estimating 
a  distance,  the    number  and  extent  of  the  intervening  objects;   so 
that  a  diitant  church  in  a  woody  and  hilly  country   appears   more 
remote  than  if  it  were  situate  d  in  a  plain  ;  and  for  a  similar  reason 
the   apparent  distance  of  an  object  at   sea  is  smaller   than  its    true 
distance.      The  city  of  Ijondon  is  unquestionably  larger  than  Paris  ; 
but  the  difference  appears  at  first  sight  much  greater  than  it  really 
is;   and  the  smoke  produced  by  the  coal  tires  ot   London,  is  proba- 
bly the  principal  cause  of  ilit^  deception. 

'  The  sun,  moon  and  stars,  aie  much  less  luminous,  when  tlu-y  are 
near  the  honzon,  than  when  they  are  more  elevated,  uii  account  of 
the  greater  quantity  of  iheir  light,  that  is  intercepted,  in  iis  longer 
passage  througli  tlie  atmosphere  :  we  also  ob^eivca  much  greater 
variety  of  nearer  objects  almost  in  the  same  direction  ;  we  cannot, 
therefore,  help  imagining  them  to  be  more  distant,  when  they  ri^e 
or  set,  than  at  other  times;  and  since  they  subtnd  tbe  same  a' gle 
they  appear  to  be  actually  larger.  For  similar  reasons  the  apprti\i,t 
figure  of  tlie  starry  h«av»'ns,  even  when  free;  from  clouds,  is  tliac 
ofaflatf^ned  vauh,  its  summit  appearing  to  be  a, uch  nearer  to  m 
than  iis  horizuiUai  pans,  and  any  of  the  coiistellatioas  seems  to  be 
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considerably  larger  when  it  is  near  the  horizon  than  when  in  the 
zenith. 

-  '  The  faculty   of  judging  of  the  actual  distance  of  objects  is  an 
impediment  to   the  deception,  which   it  is  partly  the  business  of  a 
painter  to  produce.     Some  of  the  eflfects  of  objects  at  different  dis- 
tances may,  however,  be  imitated  in  painting  on  a  plane  surface; 
thus,   supposing  the  eye  to   be  accommodated  to  a  given  distance^ 
objects  at  all  wf her  distances    may  be  represented  with  a  certain  in« 
distinctness  of  outline,   which  would  accompany   the  images  of  the 
objects   themselves   on     the  retina  :  and    this   indistinctn'ess   is   so 
generally  necessary,  that  its  absence  has   the  disagi^-able  effect  of 
hardness.     The  apparent  magnitude  of  the  subjects  of  our  design, 
and  the    relative  situations  of  the  intervening  objects,  may  be  so 
imitated  by  the  rules  of  geometrical  perspective  as  to  agree  perfectly 
with  nature,  and  we  may  still  farther  improve  the  repi^sentation  of 
distance  by  attending  to  the  art  of  aerial  perspective,  which  consists 
in  the  due  observation   of  the  loss  of  light,  and   the  bluish   tinge, 
occasioned  by   the   interposition  of  a  greater  or  less   depth  of  air 
between  us  and  the  different  parts  of  the  scenery. 

'  We  cannot  indeed  so  arrange  the  picture,  that  either  the  focal 
length  of  the  eye  or  ihe  position  of  the  optical  axes,  may  be  such 
as  would  be  reouired  by  the  actual  objects:  but  we  may  place  the 
picture  at  such  a  distance  that  neither  of  these  criterions  can  have 
^  much  power  in  detecting  the  fallacy  ;  or,  by  the  interposition  of  a 
large  lens,  we  may  produce  nearly  the  same  effects  in  the  rays  of 
light,  as  if  they  proceeded  from  a  picture  at  any  required  distance. 
In  the  panorama,  uhich  has  lately  been  exhibited  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  the  efi'octs  of  natural  scenery  are  very  closely  imitated  ; 
the  deception  is  favoured  by  the  abseuce  of  all  other  visible  objects, 
and  by  the  taintness  of  the  light,  which  assists  in  concealing  the  de- 
fects of  the  representation,  and  for  which  the  eye  is  usually  prepared, 
by  being  long  detained  in  the  dark  winding  pa'ssages,  which  lead  to 
the  place  of  exhibition. 

These  latter  observations  are  clear  and  distinct,  the  lan- 
guage UHcifrci  fed,  and  the  argument  uiiohjectionable.     We 
caiitiotsay  however,  on  the  subject  of  our  first  quotation,  that 
we  feel  by  any  means  convinced  that  the  crystalHne  lens  has 
that    power  of  contraetion  which    Dr.  Young  ascribes  to  it. 
Anatomists  have  not  discovered  any  apparatus  for  producing  - 
this  rhange  in  its  sirnctuie  :  and  the  organ  itself  is  of  that 
magnitude,  that  muscular  fibres  having    power  suilicient  to 
produce  this  change,  must  be  of  that  size  that  they  could  not 
escape  a  careful  research.     We  would   ask  too  whether,   if 
Vvf  really  posisessed  this  power  of   altering   the   form  of  the 
}  ,!s,  we    should  not  at  the  same  time  be  enabled  to  change 
itif  apparent   magnitude   of  any  object  by   an  act  of  simple 
volition,    a    power    which    undoubtedly  we  do    not  possess, 
aiul  which  would  be  rather  detrimental  than  useful   to   us. 
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We  are  ourselves  incliaed  to  ihinlc  that  the  solution  of  the 
difficulty  in  question^,  does  not  wholly  depend  upon  princi- 
ples cnti  'ly  optical,  but  :n  a  great  measure  also  upon  phy- 
siological and  metaphysical  considerations. 

The  doctrines  oi  pure  mechanics  rest  upon  principles,  the 
truth  of  which  has  been  impressed  upon  the  mind  so  forcibly 
bj  the  constant  and  unifurm  experience  of  our  lives,  that  we 
regard  them  as  a  species  of  axioms  or  self-evident  truths. 
In  hydrodynamics  the  circumstances  are  more  compli- 
cated;  and  ve  CMunot  trust  so  much  to  mere  abstract 
reasoning.  We  are  thereiore  under  the  necessity  of  call- 
ing in  the  assistance  of  experimental  determinations;  and 
alter  all,  whether  from  the  imperfection  of  our  modes  of 
considering  the  mechanical  action  of  the  particles  of 
fluids  upon  each  other,  or  from  ttie  deficiencies  of  our  an-*. 
alytical  calculations,  or  perhaps  from  the  combination  of 
both  these  causes,  all  attempts  to  reduce  the  properties  of 
fluids  to  a  perfect  mechanical  theory  have  been  hitherto  un- 
successful. J'here  remains  still  an  immense  mass  of  interest- 
ing phaenomena,  to  which  the  rules  of  calculation  and  the 
art  of  analysis  are  still  less  applicable.  On  these  there- 
fore we  are  necessitated  to  content  ourselves  with  simple 
description,  or  the  adoption  of  hypotheses  as  nearly  coin- 
cident with  the  pha'nomena  as  imperfect  and  inadequate 
data  will  admit.  The  last  division  of  Dr.  Young's  work 
comprehends  these  sciences,  lie  has  deviated  st)mewhat 
from  the  strict  order  of  arrangement  by  placing  plain,  or  as 
he  phrases  it,  descriptive  astronomy  at  tiie  head  of  these  sci- 
ences. But,  in  truth,  he  has  collected  into 'this  third  division 
of  his  work  whatever  could  not  with  any  propriety  be  com- 
prehended under  the  two  former;  we  think  it  right  therefore 
to  enumerate  the  titles  of  the  different  leclures.  They  are  as 
follows  : 

*  Oil  the  fixed  Stars  ;'  '  On  the  Solar  System ;'  *  On  the 
Laws  of  Gravitation  ;'  'On  the  Appeinances  of  the  Celestial 
Bodies;'  'On  Practical  Astronomy ;'  '  On  Geography;'  *  On 
the  Tides ;'  '  On  the  History  ot  Astronomy  ;'  "  On  the  Essential 
Properties  of  Matter;'  'On  Cohesion;'  'On  the  Sources  and 
Effects  ot  Heat ;'  *  On  the  Measures  and  the  Nature  of  Heat  ;'  '  On 
Electricity  in  EquilibriuiTi ;'  'On  Electricity  in  Motion  ;'  '  On 
Magnetism  ;'  '  On  Climates  and  Winds  j' '  On  Aqueous  and  Igneous 
Meteors  ;'  '  On  Vegetation  ;'  '  On  Animal  Lite  ;'  '  On  the 
History  of  Terrestrial  Physics.' 

From  this  division  of  Dr.  Young's  leclures,  we  slui!!  ex- 
tract some  of  his  observations  on  the  nature  of  heal,  as  ll'cy 
•are  in  direct  opposition  to  the  popular  theories  which  have 
*Q  universally  prevailed  of  late  years^  and  which  have  been 
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adopted  by  the  French  philosophers  as  an  essential  part  of 
their  new  system  ol'  cbemisLry. 

*  The  degree  of  heat,  as  asceitnined  by  a  thermometer,  is  only 
to  be  considered  as  a  relation  to  the  surrounding  bodies,  in  virtue 
of  which  a  body  supports  the  equilibrium  of  temperature  when  it  is 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  bodies  equally  heated  ;  thus,  if  a  thermo- 
meter stands  at  60°,  both  in  a  vessel  of  water,  and  in  another  of 
mercury,  we  may  infer  that  the  water  and  the  mercury  may  be 
mixed  without  any  change  of  their  temperature  ;  but  the  absolute 
quantity  of  heat  contained  in  equal  weights  or  in  equal  bulks  of  any 
two  bodies  of  the  same  temperature,  is  by  no  means  the  same.  Thus 
in  order  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  pound  of  water  from  50°  to 
6G°,  we  need  only  to  add  to  it  another  pound  of  water  at  70°,  which 
while  it  loses  10°  of  its  ov.n  heat,  will  communicate  10°  to  the  first 
pound  ;  but  the  temperature  of  a  pound  of  mercury  at  50°  may  be 
raised  10°,  by  means  of  the  heat  imparted  to  it  by  mixing  with  it 
one-thirtieth  parL  of  a  pound  of  water^  at  the  same  temperature  of 
70".  Hence  we  derive  the  'dea  of  the  capacities  of  dift'trent  bodies 
for  heat,  which  was  first  suggested  by  Dr.  Irvine,  the  capacity  of 
mercury  being  only  about  one-thirtieth  part  as  great  a>  that  of  wa- 
ter. And  by  similar  experiments  it  has  been  ascertained,  that  the 
capacity  ot  iron  is  one  eighth  of  that  of  water,  tiie  capacity  of  silver 
©n  -tweif.h,  and  that  of  lead  one  twenty- fourth.  Bui  for  equal 
bulks  of  these  dirierent  substances  the  disproportion  is  not  quiteso 
great;  thus,  copper  CMitams  nearly  the  same  quantit)  of  heat  in  a. 
given  ^bulk  as  water;  i  on,  brass,  and  gold,  a  little  less;  silver  -|- 
as  much,  but   lead  and  glass  each  about  one  halt  only. 

'It  is  obvious  that  if  the  capacity  for  heat,  in  this  sense  of  the 
word,  were  suddenly  changed,  it  would  immediately  become  hotter 
or  colder,  according  to  the  nature  Of  the  cliange,  a  diminution  of 
the  capacity  producing  heat  and  an  augmentation  cold.  Such  a  change 
tjf  capacity  is  often  a  convenient  mode  of  representation  for  some  of 
the  sources  of  heiit  and  cidd  ;  thus  whun  hca;  l^  produced  by  the 
condensation  of  a  vapour  or  hy  the  congelttion  of  a  liquid,  we 
miiy  inuigine  thai  the  capacity  ot  a  julistance  ia  diminished,  and 
that  it  ovprflcws  as  a  vessel  would  do  if  its  'iimensions  werecontract- 
etl.  It  appears  also  from  direct  i  xperimiriits,  m  some  such  cases, 
that  the  capaci'v  of  the  same  substance  i,,  actually  greater  in  a  liquid 
than  in  a  soIki  state,  and  in  a  state  of  vapuur  than  in  either;  and 
both  Dr.  Irvine  and  Dr.  Crawford  have  attempted  to  deduce  from 
a  comparison  of  the  proportional  capacities  of  water  and  ice, 
with  the  quantity  of  heat  extnciited  during  congelation,  a  measure 
of  the  wliole  heat,  which  is  contained  in  these  substances,  and  an 
estimation  of  the' place  which  the  absolute  privation  of  heat  or  the 
natural  zero,  ought  to  occupy  in  the  scale  of  ihe  thermometer. 
Thus  when  a  pound  of  ice  at  3'^°,  is  mixed  with  a  pound  of  water  at 
17 2° of  Fahrenheit,  tlie  whole  excess  of  140°  is  absorbed  in  the  conver- 
sion ol  ice  ir»to  water,  and  the  mixtuie  is  reduced  to  the  teinperature 
<)»  3«.°;  and,  on  the  other  hanr.',  when  a  pound  of  ice  (water?)  freezes, 
H  certain  quantity  of  heat  is  evolved,  which  is  probably  capable  of 
ictisuig  the  temperature   of  a  pound  of  Uater  140°,  or  that  of  liO 
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pounds  a  single  degree.  Dr.  Crawford  found,  by  means  of  other 
experiments,  that  a  quantity  of  heat  capable  of  raising  the  tempera- 
ture of  water  9°  would  raise  that  of  ice  as  much  as  10°;  hence  he  in- 
ferred that  the  capacity  of  ice  was  -^  as  great  as  that  of  water,  and 
that  if  this  capacity,  instead  of  being  reduced  to -j^^  had  be(-n  wholly 
destroyed,  the  quantity  of  heat  extricated  would  lutvf  been  ten  times 
as  great,  or  about  1400°,  which  has  therefore  been  considered  as 
the  whole  quantity  of  heat  contained  in  a  pound  of  water  at  32°,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  natur.il  scale  has  been  placed  about  136S°  be- 
low the  zero  of  Fahrenheit.  Dr.  Irvine  makes  the  capacity  of  ice  still 
less  considerable,  and  places  the  natural  zero  about  ()0G°  below  that 
of  Fahrenheit. 

'  If  direct  experiments  on  the  quantities  of  heat,  required  for 
producing  certain  elevations  of  temperature,  in  different  states  of  the 
same  substance,  compared  in  this  manner  with  the  omission  or  ab- 
sorption of  ht  at  whicli  takes  place  while  those  changes  are  per- 
formed, agreed  with  similar  experi.mecismadc  on  different  substances^ 
there  could  be  no  objection  to  the  mode  of  representation.  But  if 
It  should  appear  that  such  comparisons  frequently  present  us  with 
contradictory  results,  we  could  no  longer  consider  the  theory  of  ca- 
pacities for  heat  as  sufficient  to  explain  the  phjenomena.  \Vith  re- 
spect to  thesimpla  changes,  constituting  congelation  and  liquefaction, 
condensation  and  evaporation,  and  compression  and  rarefaction, 
there  appears  to  be  at  present  no  evidence  of  the  insufficienc}'  of 
this  theory;  it  has  not  perhaps  yet  been  shewn  that  the  heat  ab- 
sorbed in  any  one  change  is  always  precisely  equal  to  that  which  is 
emitted  in  the  return  of  the  substance  to  its  former  state,  but  no- 
thing has  3'et  been  advanced  which  renders  this  opinion  improbable, 
and  the  estimation  of  the  natural  zero,  which  is  de<luced  from  this 
doctrine,  may  at  least  be  considered  as  a  tolerable  approximation. 

'  If,  however,  we  attempt  to  deduce  the  heat  produced  by  friction 
and  by  combustion,  from  changes  of  the  capacities  of  bodies,  we 
shall  find  that  the  comparison  of  a  very  few  facts  is  sufficient  to  de- 
monstrate the  impLri'ection  of  such  a  theory.  Count  Rumford  found 
no  sensible  difference  between  the  capacities  of  solid  iron  and  of  its 
chips;  but  if  we  even  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that 
the  pressure  and  friction  of  the  borer  had  lessened  the  capacity 
of  the  iron  one  twelfth,  so  as  to  make  it  no  greater  than  that 
of  copper,  we  shall  then  find  that  one  twelfth  of  the  absolute  heat  of 
the  chips,  thus  abraded,  mu-t  have  amounted  to  above  60,000  de- 
grees of  Fahrenheit,  and  conM-qut-ntly  that  the  natural  zero  ought  to 
be  placed  above  700,000  degn  e>-  below  the  freezing  point,  instead 
of  l-t  or  loOO  only.  It  is,  ihertfore,  impossible  to  suppose  that  any 
alteration  of  capacities  can  account  lor  the  production  of  heat  by 
friction  :  nor  is  it  at  all  easier  to  apply  this  theory  correctly  to  the 
phenomena  of  combustion.  A  pound  of  nitre  contains  about  half 
its  weight  of  dry  acid,  and  the  capacity  of  the  acid,  when  diluted, 
is  little  more  th-iu  half  as  great  as  that  of  water;  the  acid  of  a  pound 
of  nitre  must  therefore  contain  less  heat  than  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  water;  but  Lavoisier  and  Laplace  have  lound,  that  the  deflagra- 
tion of  a  pound  of  nitre  produces  a  quantity  of   heat   sufHcient   to 
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melt  twelve  pounds  of  ice,  consequently  the  heat  extricated  by  the 
decomposition  of  a  pound  of  dry  nitrous  acid  inust  be  sufficient  to 
melt  24  pounds  of  ice  ;  and  even  supposing  the  gases,  extricated 
during  the  deflagration,  lo  absorb  no  more  heat  than  the  char- 
coal contained,  which  is  for  several  reasons  highly  improbable,  it 
follows  that  a  pound  of  water  ought  to  contain  at  least  as  much  heat 
as  would  be  sufficient  to  melt  48  pounds  of  ice,  that  is, about  6720 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit. 

*  In  short,  the  further  we  pursue  such  calculation?,  the  more  wo 
shall  be  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  app'ying  them  to  the  phe- 
nomena. In  such  a  case  as  that  of  the  nitrous  acid,  Dr.  Black's 
term  of  latent  heat  might  be  thought  applicable,  the  heai  being  sup- 
posed to  be  contained  in  the  substance  without  being  comprehended 
in  the  quantity  required  for  maintainmg  its  actual  temperature. 
But  even  this  hypothesis  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  extrication 
of  heat  by  friction,  where  all  the  qualities  of  the  substances  concern- 
ed remain  precisely  the  same  after  tiie, operation,  as  before  it.  If 
any  further  argument  were  required  in  confutation  of  the  opinioui 
that  the  heat  excited  by  friction  is  derived  from  a  change  of  capacity, 
it  might  be  obtained  from  Mr,  Davy's  experiment  on  the  mutual 
friction  of  two  pieces  of  ice,  which  converted  them  into  wat*»r,  in  a 
room  at  the  temperature  of  thefreczuig  point  :  for  in  this  case  it  is 
undeniable  that  the  capacity  of  the  water  must  have  been  increased 
during  the  operation  ;  and  the  heat  produced  could  not,  therefore, 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  diminution  of  the  capacity  of  the 
ice/ 

There  is  some  inaccuracy  of  language  in  this  reasoning; 
for  if,  as  Dr.  Young  concludes,  heat  be  not  a  substance,  but  a 
quality,  is  it  not  wholly  incongruous  to  talk  of  the  quantity 
of  heat  ?  Most  conmioiily  the  expression,  if  justly  falhonied, 
will  appear  to  be  elliptical.  Wlien  in  given  circumstances 
we  say  that  we  apply  a  double  quantity  of  lieat,  it  means 
either  a  double  quantity  of  matter  heated  to  the  same  degree, 
or  the  same  quantity  of  matter  heated  to  such  a  degree  as 
experiment  shows  to  be  equivalent  to  the  former. 

At  the  end  of  t!ie  descriptive  or  demonstrative  lectures, 
Dr.Voung  has  devoted  one  to  the  history  of  each  science,  and 
of  the  philosophers  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  their 
progress.  Thus,  besides  the  histories  of  astronomy  and  of 
terrestrial  physics,  which  we  have  noticed  above,  we  have  a 
history  of  mechanics,  another  of  hydraulics,  and  a  third  of 
optics.  In  these  a  cursory  view  is  ta.ken  of  the  philosophi- 
cal knowledge  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  Thales,  Pytha- 
goras, Empedocles,  Archimedes,  &c.  The  middle  centuries, 
though  comparatively  speaking  they  afford  but  scanty  mate- 
rials for  the  pen  of  the  historian,  are  not  passed  over  in 
silence  ;  the  two  centuries  which  are  past  present  us  with 
a  constellatioa  of  brilliant  names,  such  as  are   not  to  be 
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found  in  all  the  ages  of  tlie  world  which  have  preceded 
them.  Their  number  and  merit  in  various  departments  of 
mathematical  and  physical  science  have  rendered  tiie  business 
«f  selection  difficult,  without  committing  some  injustice  to 
departed  genius.  Chronological  tables  are  added  to  each  of 
these  lectures,  in  which  the  names  of  the  eminent  pliiloso- 
phers  of  various  ages  are  regularly  arranged,  and  brought 
down  to  the  terminaticn  of  the  last  century.  As  these  tables 
are  consecrated  to  the  honour  of  the  defunct  of  course 
the  names  of  some  whose  labours  have  most  contributed  to  . 
the  advancement  of  science  are  excluded  from  them.  But 
they  are  mentioned  in  the  terms  of  respect  due  to  their 
merit  in  the  accounts  of  the  various  discoveries  or  improve- 
ments which  have  given  lustre  to  their  names. 

We  must  add  that  this  splendid  and  valuable  work  is 
illustrated  by  upwards  of  forty  plates  of  diagrams,  designs, 
machinery,  and  philosophical  apparatus.  Though  we  have 
happened  to  notice  a  particular  figure,  which  is  defective, 
we  are  far  from  wishing  to  insinuate  that  such  is  the  general 
character  of  the  execution  of  them.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  on  the  whole  correct  and  elegant.  It  gives  to  \he 
reader  the  advantage  of  finding  in  a  narrov?  compass  what 
in  common  encyclopedias  are  diffused  through  many 
bulky  tomes,  and  the  references  are  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  plates.  The  plates  connected  with  the  lectures  on 
light  and  colours  are  elegantly  coloured. 

Of  a  work  comprising  materials  of  so  much  niagnltude 
and  embracing  so  great  a  diversity  of  subjects^  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  us,  were  we  even  to  extend  our  observations  infinitely 
beyond  the  bounds  which  necessity  prescribes  to  us,  to  give 
a  proper  analysis.  We  think  Dr.  Young's  plan  has  been 
rather  too  comprehensive.  The  lectures  on  geography,  on 
vegetation,  and  on  animal  life  might  have  been  omitted, 
without  any  detriment  to  his  work.  The  reason  he  has 
assigned  for  not  entermgupon  chemistry  would  have  served 
for  passing  over  these  departments  of  knowledge.  They 
form  of  themselves  distinct  branches  of  science;  and  it  is 
therefore  of  little  or  no  utility  to  treat  of  them  in  a  slight, 
and  consequently  in  asuperlivial  manner.  But  the  British 
public  is  under  no  small  obligation  to  the  hibours  of  Dr. 
Young,  Profoundly  skilled  himself  in  analytical  and  physi- 
cal knowledge,  he  has  collected,  arranged,  and  condensed 
a  body  ol"  information,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
work  in  our  language.  If  the  general  principles  nre  such 
as  are  to  be  met  with  in  anterior  jiublicalions  (foi  truth  must 
be  the  same  to  all)  there  iiie  particular  parts  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  this.     In  mechanics^  tiie  passive  strength  ol  materials 
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of  all  kinds  has  been  very  fully  invesllgated,  and  many  new 
conclusions  have  been  formed  ir-pectii»g  it  :  in  hjcliudyna- 
mics  the  theory  of  waves  has  been  simplified^  and  somewhat 
extended  :  and  a  similar  method  of  reasoning  lias  been 
applied  to>  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  propagation  of 
sound,  and  the  vibrations  of  musical  chords  ,  the  doctrine 
of  sound  and  of  soundins;  bodies  in  general  has  also  received 
some  new  illustrations,  and  the  theory  of  music,  and  of 
musical  intervals,  has  been  particularly  discussed  :  in  optics, 
the  forms  of  images  have  been  more  correctly  investigated  ; 
and  a  great  variety  of  phenomena,  witii  regard  to  light  and 
colours,  have  received  nevr  and  more  satisfactory  explana- 
tions. Many  other  improvements  are  to  be  found  which  our 
contracted  limits  will  not  permit  us  even  to  enumerate. 

We  must  here  take  our  leave  of  Dr.  Young,  by  wishing 
liini  to  receive  an  adequate  reward  for  his  labour.  We  do 
not  think  it  needful  to  enter  minutely  into  the  contents  of 
the  second  volume,  which  have  no  claim  to  the  same  title 
of  *  a  course  of  lectures'  as  the  first,  because  the  principal 
part  of  it  consists  of  republications.  We  shall  confine  our- 
selves to  an  enumeration  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is 
composed.  They  are,  1st,  Mathematical  elements  of  natural 
philosophy,  deduced  from  axiomatical  principles.  This  is 
nearly  the  syllabus  of  a  course  of  lectures,  which  Dr.  Young 
published  some  years  ago.  The  second  is  a  catalogue  of 
works  relating  to  natural  philosophy,  and  the  mechanical 
arts.  This  must  have  been  a  work  of  immense  labour,  and 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  utility  to  students.  The 
"Works  are  arranged  very  nearly  in  the  order  of  the  lectures. 
This  catalogue  occupies  upwards  of  four  hundred  pages,  and 
contains  nearly  twenty  thousand  articles:  it  lias  also  several 
useful  tables,  as  tables  of  logarithms,  specific  gravities,  &c. 
The  other  articles  are  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  papers 
on  various  subjects  of  natural  philosophy,  which  were 
originally  publislied  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and 
other  periodical  publications. 
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Art,  It. — J71  EiSai/  on  the  Theory  of  Monet/  and  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Commerce.  By  John  IVhcatley.  Vol,  I.  4to. 
\i.  5s/ boards.     Cadell/l807. 

Art.  in. —  Britain  Independant  of  Commerce,  or  Proofs  de- 
duced Jrom  an  Investigation  into  the  true  Causes  of  the 
Wealth  (ff  Nations,  that  our  Biches,  Prosperity  and  Power, 
ore  derived  from  Resources  inherent  in  ourselves,  and  would 
not  he  affected  even  though  our  Commerce  zcere  annihilated. 
8vo.  Price  3s.  LondcD.    1807. 

FROM  ihe  different  and  contradiclor3^opinions,\vhich  pre- 
vail on  the  pi  inciples  of  political  ceconomy,  on  the  operations 
of  money,  and  llie  true  causes  of  the  wealth  gf  nations,  it  is  clear 
that  the  subject  is  at  present  but  imperfectly  understood. 
Alost  of  the  statesmen  who  have  been  successively  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  the  country,  appear  to  hare  formed 
very  false  notions  respecting  these  most  interesting  topics, 
and  the  most  pernicious  consequences  have  ensued.  Any 
theory,  considered  apart  from  its  practical  operations,  is  a 
very  harmless  thing  ;  but  when  a  false  theory  of  political 
ceconomy  has  gotten  possession  of  those  persons  who  are 
entrusted  with  the  destinies  of  an  empire,  the  evil  effects 
may  soon  be  universally  deplored.  If  the  importance  of  the 
enquiry  therefore  be  estimated  by  the  possible  magnitude  of 
its  results,  there  is  not  one  which  more  deeply  affects  the 
happiness  of  mankind. 

It  was  not  till  the  last  century  that  the  principles  of  poli- 
tical oeconomy  became  the  subject  of  philosophical  enquiry. 
Previous  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Hume,  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  sreneral  belief  that  the  wealth  of  a  nation  consisted  in  the 
<ji]antity  of  the  precious  metals  which  it  contained.  But  Mr. 
H»mie  suggested  the  then  startling  paradox,  that  ^an  increase 
of  money  is  not  an  increase  of  wealth  ;'  and  that  *  the  value 
of  money  is  every  where  on  a  level.'  But  though  such  are 
the  principles  v.inch  are  deducible  from  his  argnments,  the 
object  of  Mr.  Hume  was  not  so  much  to  erect  a  theory  him- 
self as  to  furnish  hints  and  materials  for  the  erection.  Thus 
almost  every  political  oeconomist  since  the  time  of  this  great 
philosopher  has  been  assisted  by  the  depth  and  sagacity  of 
ills  observations. 

Though  Mr.  Hume  did  not  make  any  direct  attempt  to  re- 
fute the  fallacious  theory  repecting  the  bah^ncecf  trade,  yet 
the  general  deductions  from  his  reasoning  contain  the 
most  ample  refutation.  This  fallacious  theory  appears  10 
have  operated  like  a  will  zailh  a  wisp,  to  bewilder  politician* 
Ceit.    Rev.  Vol.  12.  September,  1807.  C 
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in  a  maze  of  error  and  confusion.    Even  the   late  Mr.  Pitt, 
on  whoai  such  a  weight  of  praise  has  been  accumulated  for 
his  financial  accomphshments,  appears  to  have  been  misled  by 
the  vulgar  prejudice,  and  to  have  talked  of  the  balance  of  trade 
as  if  it  were  the  only  certain  criterion  of  national  prosperity. 
When  it  is  said  that  the  balance  of  trade  is  in  our  favour,  the 
meaning,  which    is  in  general  affixed   to  the  words,  is  that 
for  a  certain  portion  of  the  goods  which  we  export,  we  re- 
ceive money  instead  of  goods  in  return.     But  if  an    increase 
of  money  be   not  an   increase  of  wealth,  it  is  plain  that  this 
favourable  balance,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  ciilmerical  supposition. 
When  money  is  thus  brought  into  a  country,  its  only  effect  is 
to  increase  the  circulating  medium  ;  for  a  nation  with  a  large 
circulating  medium  is  not  on  that  account  richer  than  a  nation 
withasmaii ;  that  is,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  na- 
tion which  has  the  larger  circulating  medium  has  agreater  por- 
tion of  manufactured  produce  or  consumable  com  modi  ties  than 
the  nation  vvliose  circulating  medium  is  less.     A  nation  with  . 
ii  circulating  medium  of  only  five  millions   might  be  as  rich 
as  if  it  had  a  circulating  medium  of  fifty  ;  the  only  difference 
would  be  that,  in  the  first  case,  twenty  shillings  would  com- 
mand as  much  labour  and  purchase  as  much  food,  ^c.  as  one 
hundred  in  the  last.  But  in  tins  instance,  a  circulating  medium 
of  five  milliuns,  would  be  more  advantageous  than  one  of  fifty, 
asfarasitaifected  our  intercourse  with  foreign  nations^  because 
it  would  inevitably  turn  thecourseofexchange  in  ourfavour. 
For  theexchange  must  naturally  be  in  favour  of  that  country 
where  the  money-price  of  commodities  is  low.   If  fifty  pounds 
in  England  would  procure  the  same  quantity  of  goods    that 
sixty  would    on  the  continent,  it   is  clear  that   all  produce 
which  sold  in  this  country  for  fifty  pounds,  would,  indepen- 
dent of  all  other  augmentations  of  value,  arising  from  con- 
veyance, &c.  &,c.  be  worth  sixty  on  the  continent.  Hence  all 
bills  drawn  on  London  would  bear  a  considerable  premium, 
because  if  expended  in  London  produce,  they   would  go  so 
muchfariber  than  if  laid  out  in  the  produce  of  the  continent. 
Hence  the  London  maiket  being  the  cheapest  from  the  cir- 
culating medium  being  small,  and  the  money  price  of  com- 
modities consequently  low,  that  market  would  enjoy  the  un- 
disputed preference  to  every  other,  till  in  the  course  of  time^ 
by  the  influx  of  money,  the  circulating  medium  of  this  coun- 
try \v9s  increased  so  as  to  be  restored  nearly  to  a  level  with 
that  oi  the  contment.     Thus  we  see  the  tendency  of  money 
to  restore   its   own    level  ;  and  this  will  always  be  the  case 
where  the  circulating  medium  is  composed  of  the   precious 
metals  rather  than  of  paper  and  notes.     But  where  the  cur- 
jency,  instead  of  consisting  of  the  precious  metals  which  are 
am  universal  criterion  of  value,  is  made  up  of  a  paper  muuu- 
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iactiire,  w'liich  has  no,  or  only  a  very  reduced  value  in  any 
c;ouiitry,  except  in  that  in  which  it  is  fabricated,  and  where 
this  paper  is  increased  to  a  degree  far  beyond  what  is  requi- 
site as  a  circulating  medium,  it  is  clear  that  the  money-price 
of  all  commodities  will  experience  a  rnpid  rise  ;  and  that  the 
course  of  exchange  will  soon  be  against  us.  Nor,  where  the 
circulating  medium  is  of  this  factitious  kind,  isthere  any  na- 
tural way  by  which  the  equilibrium  can  be  restored,  as  there 
is,  where  it  consists  only  of  the  precious  metals  For  expor- 
tation mav  operate  to  restore  the  equilibrium  in  one  case: 
but  what  is  to  do  it  in  the  other?  Our  paper,  though  light  as 
air,  is  hardly  worth  tb.e  conveyance  to  a  distant  country. 
Thus,  where  the  circulating  medium  is  composed  of  paper 
with  only  a  slight  mixture  of  specie,  the  quantity  of  specie^ 
which  is  left,  \vill  every  day  experience  a  diminution.  For 
as  the  money  price  of  commodities  is  high  and  the  exchange 
consequently  against  us,  but  little  specie  will  be  imported 
from  other  countries :  and  as  we  must  export  specie  for  ma- 
ny of  our  foreign  purchases,  it  is  clear  that  there  will  be  a 
continual  diminution  of  the  quantity  which  we  possess  on 
the  one  hand,  without  any  sensible  increase  bn  the  other- 
Where  the  circulating  medium  in  any  country  is  composed 
of  money  and  of  notes,  and  where  the  currency  in  notes  is 
infinitely  superior  to  that  in  money,  there  must  in  our  deal- 
ings with  other  countries  be  two  prices  for  every  article; 
a  price  in  money  and  a  price  in  notes;  and  as  the  money- 
price  will  necessarily  be  the  lowest,  we  shall  send  our  money 
abroad  and  keep  our  paper  at  home.  Hence,  as  the  price 
of  an  ounce  of  gold  in  bullion  will  from  the  scarcity  of  the 
precious  metalb  be  much  greater  than  that  of  an  ounce  in 
coin,  the  coin,  which  isin  circulation,  willbegradually  melted 
down  in  order  to  be  formed  into  bullion.  Hence  the  quan- 
tity of  specie  which  is  in  circulation,  will  undergo  a  speedy 
deterioration  or  diminution  ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  paper 
medium  becomes  greater,  the  monied  medium  will  become 
less.  Such  is  the  effect  which  has  evidently  taken  place  in 
this  country  since  the  stoppage  of  all  money  payments  al 
the  bank,  and  the  consequent  inundation  of  the  country  with 
a  paper  circulation.  Smcethat  ill-t)mened  period,  the  price 
of  almost  every  commodity  has  been  more  than  doubled  in 
price;  the  circulating  paper  medium  has  been  increased  to 
an  incredible  amount ;  the  exchange  with  other  countries 
is  turned  against  us;  and  specie  has  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared. Such  has  been  the  effect  of  that  fatal  and  ill- 
judged  measure,  which  by  deluging  the  country  with  a  paper 
currency,  has  exhibited  the  exterior  appearance  of  prospe- 
rity ;  but  this  appearance  is  in  fact  only  like  a  coloured  sur- 
face, which  covers  amass  of  corruption  and  disease. 

C2 
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Those  injudicious  measures  which  Mr.  Pitr,  who  rather 
deserves  the  name  of  an  expert  paper-maker,  than  an  able 
financier,  adopted  with  respect  to  the  payirtents  ol"  llie  bank, 
were  followed  by  the  most  pernicious  results,  'i'he  pretended 
design  was  to  prevent  the  fai  ther  export  of  specie  from  the 
country,  and  to  preserve  the  quantity  which  still  remained. 
But  tlie  very  opposite  effect  has  taken  {)lace.  Specie  lias 
been  smuufU'led  out  of  the  kinsfdom  to  an  immense  amount; 
and  the  eounlry  does  not  probably  at  this  moment  possess 
one-fourth  part  of  the  specie  which  it  f!id  at  the  time  when 
the  restrictions  were  imposed.  Hence  then  x^e.  see  the  folly 
of  any  political  interference  with  the  free  course  of  trade  or 
with  the  currency  of  the  country.  For  had  Mr.  Pitt,  instead 
of  stopping  the  monied  paymenis  of  the  bank,  suffered  things 
to  take  their  na!ur;d  course,  it  is  probable  that  the  price  of 
commodi'ies,  instead  of  an  enormous  rise,  would  have  ex- 
|)erif  need  a  considerable  fall.  The  effect  of  this  diminution 
would  have  been  a  hii^hly  favourable  turn  in  the  course  of 
exchange,  and  a  rapid  influx  of  specie  into  the  country,  till 
the  mouf^^yed  currency  was  restored  nearer  to  an  equilibrium 
with  thai  of  other  countries.  For,  where  different  countries 
are  made  to  approximate  to  unity  by  the  powerful  agency  of 
commercial  intercourse,  raone}',  like  every  ihingelse,  will 
find  its  level  and  will  endeavour  to  preserve  it.  But  this  can 
only  take  place  vviiere  thee  I  rculatiag  medium  of  different  coun- 
tries consists  of  the  precious  metals,  which  have  an  universal- 
ity of  value,  which  paper  coin  can  never  attain  ;  but  Mr.  Pitt 
by  his  financial  metamorphosis  of  our  currency  into  paper, 
and  thus  augmenting  the  nominal  value  of  subsistence  and 
of  every  species  of  manufacture,  placed  us  immediately  in  a 
very  unfavourable  position  with  respect  to  our  commercial 
relations  with  the  continent.  For  as  our  circulating  medium, 
which  was  thus  turned  into  paoer,  no  longer  offered  the 
same  criterion  of  value  which  other  nations  possessed,  we 
were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  melting  do'.vn  for  exporta- 
tion the  greater  part  of  the  coin  which  we  had  incuculation; 
And  while  the  paper  currency  keeps  increasing,  as  it  has 
done  for  the  last  seven  or  eigiit  years,  the  nominal  value  of 
every  article  must  keep  rising  in  proportion,  till  the  money- 
price  of  commodities  in  this  country,  compared  with  that  in 
other  countries,  will  be  so  enormouslv  disproportionate,  as 
almost  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  intercourse  be- 
tween us.  Owing  to  the  convulsed  state  of  Furope,  which 
in  a  commercial  view  has  been  rather  favourable  to  the  mo- 
nopoly of  this  country,  we  have  not  yet  felt  the  full  weight 
ofthatevil  which  Mr.  Pitt's  stoppage  of  pay.r.etits  in  specie, 
and  his  introduction  of  a  paper  currency,  are  inevitably  cal- 
culated to  produced.     JJut  when  peace  returns,  and  other 
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coun'ries  recover  tlieir  commercial  activity,  it  will  be  found 
tliat  the  present  superahiuKlance  ol  our  paper  currency  will 
operate  most  fatally  against  our  intercourse  with  Ibre-i^rn 
powers.  It  will  itseii'  be  ibund  equal  to  any  the  severest  non- 
iiiiporlalion  law  vvliicii  /America  or  wliich  France  can  pass. 

'Jo  save  the  country  from  this  impending  evil,  and  to 
prevent  all  persons  of  fixed  incomes  a. id  limited  annuities 
JVom  being  nduced  to  a  stale  of  famine  and  despair,  which 
must  be  the  ultnnate  effect  of  the  present  rapid  increase  of 
paper  and  depreciation  of  money,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  we  should  immediately  take  proper  steps,  gradually  to 
diminish   the   enormous     niasi    of  onr  paper   circulation  : 

WITHOUT  'IHIS,  NO  CHECK  AVMATiVER  CAN  BF  Oj»pOSED 
TO  THE  TREMENDOUS  AUGMENTATJON  OF  PRICES,  AND 
ALARMING   DEPRECIATION    OF     MONEY.       Had   Lord  (iTCn- 

ville  continued  in  office    he  would   soon   have   contrived  a 
remedy  for  the  evil,  which  he   wanted  not    the   sagacity  to 
discern.       His  lordship,   though   inferior     to   Mr.    Pitt    in 
the    blaze    of   rhetoric,    was    yet    far    superior   to    him   in 
solidity  of  judgment,  and  in  the  extent  and  depth  of  his  in- 
formation respecting  the  true  principlesof  political  (economy. 
Lord  Grenville,  instead  of  giving  any  direct  encouragement 
to  that  great  political  enormity  of  Mr.   Pitt,  the   indefinite 
multiplication    of   the   paper   currency,   would  have  caused 
the  Bank  of  England  and  the  provincial  banks,  after  the  ex- 
piration ol  three  months  from  a  given  period,    to  have  called 
in  their  one   pound   notes;  after   the    expiration    of  three 
months  more  their  two  pound  notes;    and  their   five  pound 
notes  after  the  expiration  of  a  similar  period  ;  and  he  would 
finally  have  left  in  circulation  no  note  below  the  value  of  ten 
pounds.     'I'hisplan,  though  it  did  not  go  to  the  whole  length 
which  we   might  wish   in  restricting  the  paper  circulation, 
would  yet  have  been  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  con- 
sequences to  the  countr}'.      It  would  have  had  a  most  favour- 
able influence   on  the  course  of  exchange,    which   is  now 
against  us;  it   would  have   caused   an  influx  of  money  into 
the  kingdom,   if  ootequal  to  the  present  paper  currency,  at 
least  adequate  to  all  the  purposes  of  a  circulating  medium  ; 
and,  as  it  would  have  lowered  the  nominal  money  price   of 
every  commoditv,   there  is  no  man  in   the  country  with  a 
fixed  and  limited  income    who  wotdd  not  have  bad  ample 
reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  measure,   and  to  celebrate  the 
wisdom  and  the   virtue   of  the   minister  by  whom  it   was 
proposed. 

As  the  temperate  and  judicious  scheme  of  Lord  Grenville 
would  soon  have  caused  all  the  small  notes  to  be  withdrawn 
from  the  circulation,  the  whole  retail  trade,  and  all  the 
smaller  pecuuiarj  transactions  of  the  country,  would  hav.e 
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"been  conducted  by  the  medium  of  money;  and  tbongb  a 
paper  currency  might  be  employed  in  larger  payments,  and 
in  more  important  dealings,  yet  this  currency,  subject  to 
such  vvholesonie limitations,  could  never  have  tlie  pernicious 
eflect  of  raising  the  money-price  ol"  comniodities  to  an  ex- 
orbitant degree,  v»'here  the  precious  metals  constituted  ilie 
only  circulating  medium  for  all  the  less  payments. and  ordi- 
nary transactions  of  the  country.  For  prices  can  never  be 
raised  beyond  what  the  quantity  of  circulating  medium  can 
supply.  VA  here  the  circulating  medium  consists  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  the  increase  cannot  be  artificially  or  suddenly 
affected,  but  depends  on  causes  which  are  slow  and  gradual 
in  producing  their  effects.  In  this  case  therefore,  the  price  of 
commodities,  cannot  experience  that  extravagant,  rapid  and 
enormous  rise,  which,  owing  to  the  mischievous  facilities  lor 
augmenting  the  relative  quantum  of  a  paper-currency,  we 
have  lately  had  so  much  reason  to  deplore.  On  this  and  on 
other  questions  of  political  oeconomy,  Mr.  Wheatley  rea- 
sons with  considerable  perspicuity  and  force.  \\  ilh  res|)ect 
to  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  money,  which  has  been 
gradually  taking  place  in  this  country,  from  the  lime  ol' the 
conquest  to  our  own,  Mr.  W.  has  adopted  the  calculations  of 
the  late  ISii  George  Shuckburgh;  a  gentleman  vvlio  was  well 
known  to  us,  and  whom  we  know  to  have  been  seldom  sur- 
passed H)  the  m.inuie  accuracy  of  his  details.  The  whole 
organization  of  his  brain  seemed  formed  for  the  nicest  pro- 
cesses of  algebra,  and  the  exactness  of  the  man  was  as 
visible  in  the  interior  management  of  his  house  as  it  was  in 
his  philosophical  speculations.  The  depreciation  of  the 
circulating  medium,  which  operates  so  fatally  against  the 
middle  classes,  and  indeed  all  the  most  vital  interests  of  the 
eounti\,  has  proceeded  with  an  accelerated  pace  since  the 
stoppage  of  the  bank  ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  this  increabeU 
velocity  of  depreciation  will  be  at  all  diminished,  till  effectual 
measures  are  taken  to  diniinisli  the  paper- circulation,  and  to 
compel  the  bnuk  to  resume  the  payment,  at  least,  of  its 
smaller  notes.  'I  he  bank  has  never  denied  its  ability  to  pay 
the  aUiOimtof  its  notes,  why  then  should  its  non  payment 
any  longer  be  suffered  to  subject  it  to  the  imputation  ot  in- 
solvency ?  If  the  idea  of  the  insolvency  of  the  bank  were 
once  to  become  prevalent,  its  notes  would  soon  be  at  a  dis- 
pount,  and  the  utmost  distress  and  confusion  would  ensue. 
But  if  we  are  to  suffer  the  bank  to  issue  paper  to  an  unli- 
mited amount,  witln^ut  being  obli2:ed  to  return  any  ihinj^ 
like  an  equivalent  for  the  paper  which  it  issues,  who  is^  for 
any  gijsat  length  of  lime,  to  answer  for  its  solvency? 

'  Since  the  restriction,'   5338  Mr,  Wheatley,  'has   authorised  the 
j^bue  of  small  notes,  and  suffered  them  to  supply  the  place  of  guineas;^ 
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advantage  is  taken  of  the  privilege  to  extend  the  amount  of  the! 
paper  beyond  ihe  whole  value  oi  the  specie  that  was  previously 
current;  and  no  opening  is  loft  for  the  readmission  of  coin.  If,, 
therefore,  by  c.-jpture  or  purchase,  any  considerable  q'lautity  wlu'c 
imported,  ihe  acce->sion  would  have  no  other  effect  than  loagi^ravate 
the  pre-existing  excess  of  the  currency  ;  and  by  depr-ssing  the  ex- 
change to  a  lower  standard,  cause  an  imiiic<liate  dcpariute  of  the 
money  to  other  countiies.  Without  the  suppression,  therefore,  of 
the  small  notes  of  the  bank  of  Engla!id,  no  coin  can  be  maintained 
in  the  metropolis,  and  without  the  suppression  of  the  small  notes  of 
provincial  banks,  no  coin  can  be  inaintaine(i  in  the  country.' 

If,  therefore,  the  object  o^i  the  goveniuietit  be,  by  conti- 
nuing the  restrielioii,  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  the 
specie,  it  is  very  clear  that  that  object  has  not  been  obtained  ; 
for  the  specie  of  the  country,  after  being  first  melted  down, 
has  been  exported  to  a  nuich  larger  amount  since  ihe  re- 
striction than  it  ever  was  before.  And  that  exportation  will 
continue  till  the  restriction  is  removed  ;  wlien  the  paper- 
currency  being  diminished,  the  price  of  commodities  will 
fall,  and  an  influx  of  specie  into  the  country  will  gradually 
take  place. 

'J'he  great  depreciation  of  money  in  this  country  during 
the  last  century,  the  effects  of  which  are  at  present  so 
severely  felt  by  tlie  middle  classes,  and  by  every  person  of 
limited  income  in  the  community,  is  principally  owing  to 
the  more  general  issue  of  paper  during  that,  than  any  former 
period.  A  new  and  artificial  circulating  medium  was  invented, 
which  has  almost  caused  the  old  currency  of  the  precious 
metals  to  disappear;  and,  as  the  same  natural  limitations  are 
not  opposed  to  the  increase  of  the  new  currency  as  to  that  of 
the  old,  notes  have  been  multiplied  to  an  extravagant  amount; 
and  much  beyond  what  was  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  a 
common  criterion  of  value  or  a  medium  of  circulation.  The 
pernicious  consequence  of  this  lavish  creation  of  paper- 
money  has  been,  that  the  price  of  every  article  has  been  rai- 
sed much  beyond  what  could  have  taken  place  in  the  com- 
mon course  of  things.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
Adam  Smith  should  not  have  discerned  this  mischievous  m- 
fluetice  of  a  paper  circulation  ;  and  that  he  should  not  have 
seen  how  easily  the  Bank  of  England  and  other  banks  might 
multiply  notes  beyond  the  quantity  of  specie  which  they 
are  supposed  to  represent.  But  philosophers  sometimes 
overlook  what  is  visible  to  the  common  sense  of  ordinary 
men.  While  they  are  endeavouring  to  grope  their  way  to 
the  bottom  of  the  well,  they  do  not  notice  the  striking  ap- 
pearances which  are  perceptible  on  the  very  surface  of 
things.     But  in  the  time  of  Adam  bmith,  prices  were  far 
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below  their  present  enormity  of  rise  ;  paper  had  not  become 
a  forced currtncj^  ;  and  specie  waa  still  visible  in  all  the  retail 
business  and  the  smaller  payments  of  the  country.  The 
till  of  the  tradesman  was  not  ornamented  with  one  pound 
and  two  pound  notes  ;  or,  as  is  the  case  in  Birmingham  and 
the  neighbourhood,  with  card  tickets  for  five  shiUings  and 
half  a  crown. 

The  power  of  coining  money  has  heretofore  been  esteemed 
one  of  the  great  prerogatives  of  the  sovereign,  but  to  sufler  the 
present  unrestrained  emission  of  paper  istoallow  every  frau- 
dulent and  enterprizing  individual  to  erect  a  mint  in  his  house 
and  to  coin   money  at  his  will.     Were  the  paper,  of  which 
this  money  is  made,  as  difficult  to  procure  as  bullion,  there 
might  be  little  danger  of   the  permission,   ior  the  quantity 
would  be   limited   by  the  natural  scarcity  of   the  material ; 
but  five-farthings-worth  of  paper  is  sufficierit  for   the  repre- 
sentation of  as  many  hundred  or  as  many  thousand  pounds. 
When  we  allow    any   individuals   to  coin  as  much    paper- 
money  as  they  please,  and  particularly  when    we  authorise 
a  large    chartered  company  to  issue    paper  without   being 
compelled  to   give  any  equivalent   but  paper  in    return,  it 
is  clear  that  we   hold  out  an  almost  irresistible  temptation 
to  an  extravagant  increase  of  paper,  not  only  beyond  what 
the  individuals  have  specie  to  answer,  but  beyond  what  they 
have  property  of   any  kind  to   pay.     Mr.  Spence    indeed 
thinks,  p.  70,  that  the  issue  of  paper  cannot  exceed  the  ab- 
solute   necessities   of  a   circulating   medium,   but    his   hy- 
pothesis  is   refqteci  by   the  sturdy  evidence  of   facts.  The 
depression    of  the   exchange   evinces  that    the  quantity    of 
our  factitious  circulating   medium   has  been  encreased   far 
beyond  what  the  necessities  of  trade  require;  and  the  late 
exorbitant  rise  in  the  price  of  every  article,   cannot  be  ac- 
counted for  on  any  other  supposition.     For,  as   there   is   a 
natural  tendency  in  money,  where  its  operations  are  not  im- 
peded by  artificial  means,  to  preserve  its   level,  the  money- 
price  of  labour  and  of  produce  in  this  country  would  never 
have  been  so  very   disproportionate   to  that  of  other  coyrv- 
tries,  if  the  circulating  medium  had  not  been   raised  to  an 
extravagant  pitch,   by  factitious  contrivances,   and  the  pre- 
cious metals  had  not  been  replaced  by  a  superfluous  quantity 
of  paper  coin.  ISo  nian  will  deny  but  that  a  banker  may,  and 
that  many  bankers  ac|;ually  do  contrive  expedients  to  issue 
more  notes  than  they  have  property  to  pay.     JSow  all  such 
notes,  when  they  are  thrown  into  the  circulation,  must   be 
considered   as  constituting  an   excess  of  currency  beyondl 
yvhat  the  necessities  of  trade  require.     From  such  an  excess,, 
the  deprciciation  of  i|ioney,  and  the  augrnenlalion  of  price§ 
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must  necessarily  ensue.  It  must  at  the  saine  time  be  allowed 
that  this  power  oi'  t'abricatin<5  paper-money  at  will,  has 
given  rise  to  an  host  of  men,  who,  without  antf  real  capital, 
speculate  on  the  fluctuations  of  the  market,  and  indeed  on 
almost  every  vendible  commodity.  Now,  what  extraordi- 
nary facilities  are  aH'orded  to  the  execution  of  such  pro- 
jects by  the  help  of  a  puper-circidaiion  !  For  bankers  ure 
seldom  found  unwilling  either  to  enga^^e  in  such  adven- 
tures themselves,  or  to  assist  those  who  do,  by  the  loan  of 
their  paper-coin  ;  and  oft?n  without  any  other  security  than 
^he  probable  pront  of  the  speculation.  Here  then  we  lind 
persons  not  only  issuing  notes  beyond  what  they  have  pro- 
perty to  answer,  but  lending  tbeai  to  promote  the  interested 
schemes  of  persons  who  have  no  properly  at  all.  W  ill  any 
one  pretend  that,  by  this  means,  the  country  is  not  inundated 
by  a  pernicious  superfluity  of  paper  ?  that  prices  are  not  rai- 
sed to  an  unnatural  pitch?  and  that  mone}'  is  not  made  to 
experience  a  most  ruinous  depreciation  ?  As  far  as  acirculat- 
ing  medium  is  the  criterion  of  real  value,  and  tlie  represen- 
tative sign  of  actual,  tangible,  and  visible  property,  it  may  be 
said  not  to  exceed  the  necessities  of  trade:  but  all  beyond 
this  is  not  only  wantonly  superfluous,  but  fatally  pernici-r 
ous.  Such  however  is  the  present  portentous  condition  of 
l-hjs  country.  We  have  a  circulating  medium  far  beyond 
our  necessities  ;  and  diametrically  opposite  to  our  interest 
abroad,  and  to  our  happiness  at  home.  We  have  a  circulat- 
ing medium,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  the  representative 

of — what? of  something  as  delusive  as  a  dream, 

and  as  atteimated  as  air.  But  this  airy  phantom,  this  imi- 
ginary  reality  has  in  it  a  fatal  potency  of  influence,  which, 
if  it  be  not  counteracted  by  the  wisdom  of  the  government, 
will  accelerate  the  ruin  of  the  empire.  It  has  already  abridgr 
ed  our  comforts,  multiplied  our  difiiculties,  and  augmented 
our  distress;  and  if  it  be  sulTered  to  continue,  the  effect  will 
te  ruin  and  despair.  If  lord  Grenvilie  had  continued  in 
office,  the  evil  which  we  dread  would  have  been  gradually 
mitigated  till  it  was  Hnally  removed  :  but  the  measures  of 
his  successors  are  but  little  calculated  either  to  excite  our 
hope,  or  to  invigorate  our  confidence.  Those  able  and 
upright  ministers,  in  whom  we  might  have  trusted,  are  dri- 
yen  from  the  helm  ;  and  in  this  perilous  period,  the  guidance 
of  the  state  is  committed  to  men  vyithosat  either  ability  qr 
virtue. 

Mr.  Spence  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  present 
prosperity  of  Britain  is  independent  of  her  commerce;  but, 
ihough  we  may  admire  the  ingenuity,  we  are  far  from  as, 
Renting  to  the  solidity  of  his  argument,     I«ior  indeed  shpiil4 
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we  be  much  deligiited  with  thai  species  of  prosperity  which 
would  leave  the  Tliames  wjtliout  slups,  and 'cause  the  gras.s 
to  grow  in  ihe  slreelrf  and  squares  ot  the  aietvopohs,  Mr. 
Speuce  adiiiits  the  lavourablc  action  of  our  manufactures 
on  our  agrituhure  ;  but  lie  does  not  seem  to  be  sensible 
of  the  equully  favourable  action  o^  our  coanuerce  on 
our  manufactures,  JNow^  if  comuitrce  inciease  the  mart 
|"or  our  manufactures,  and  supply  employment  to  ournianu- 
Jaclurers,  it  nuist  be  regarded  as  connected  with  our  agri- 
culiural  intjtrovemenl.  Mr.  Spence  may  discern  no  natural 
coiiuection  between  the  motions  of  a  ship  at  sea,  and  llie 
activity  of  a  plough  on  land  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  every 
bale  of  colloi)  or  bag  of  spice,  or  any  other  usttul  or 
pleasurable  commodity  of  any  description,  whicii  we  import 
iVom  the  e;ibi  or  from  the  west,  tes.ds,  if  not  by  a  direct,  at 
least  by  a  circuitous  process,  to  stimulate  the  industry  which 
irscreases  the  produce  and  improves  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
Tlie  object  of  the  land-owner  is  to  dispose  of  Isis  surplus 
y)roduce  for  articles  of  present  gratihcation,  or  more  per- 
manent use.  Such  articles  are  either  of  domestic  or  of 
foreign  growth  ;  either  the  product  of  our  own  industry, 
or  of  that  of  other  countries;  but,  as  far  as  we  receive 
'  conimodities  from  abroad  m  exchange  for  others  of  indige- 
nous growth,  or  of  native  manufacture,  such  commodities 
certainly  tend  to  enrich  the  country  by  the  benericial  influ- 
ence which  tiiey  exert  on  that  domestic  industry  which  is 
the  great  source  of  wealth.  Man  is  anxious  for  variety  in 
ihe  objects  of  iiis  gratification  ;  and  such  variety,  where  it 
does  not  violate  any  moral  rule,  must  be  regarded  as  a  fair 
object  of  his  pursuit  and  a  source  of  reasonable  enjoyment. 
Isiow  commerce  tends  greatly  to  multiply  the  objects  of  in- 
nocent gratification,  to  augment  the  stock  of  pleasurable  sen- 
sation, and  to  enable  us  to  taste  in  a  greater  degree  and  to  a 
wider  extent  than  weotiierwise  could,  the  varied  beneficence 
of  Uod.  We  do  not  say  that  a  nation  may  not  subsist  with- 
out commerce;  for  we  are  convinced  of  the  contrary  ;  but 
we  a^t.erl,  what  no  one  but  the  stern  ascetic  will  deny,  tliat 
comuicrce  i.ei\c\ii  to  increase  the  multiplicity  of  our  social 
and  our  sensitive  enjoyments.  As  far  therefore  as  we  con- 
nect pros{)erity  with  happiness,  and  they  are  in  most  cases 
tonvejtible  terms,  we  shall  be  convinced  tliat  prosperity  is 
not  so  entirely  independent  of  commerce  as  Mr.  Spence 
would  lead  us  to  imagine;  and  that  Great  Britain,  m  losing 
her  commerce,  woidd  part  with  one  great  source  of  her  gra- 
tification, of  her  wealth  and  power;  with  that  which  con- 
tributes, in  no  small  degree,  to  animate  her  industry,  and  to 
fertilize  her  soil,  wliile  it  renders  her  the  sovereij^n  of  the 
^laritime  world. 
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Art.  \V.  —  Medical  Reports  of  Cases  and  Experiments,  zcitk 
Observations,  cinejiy  derived  from  Hospital  Practice  :  To 
which  are  added,  on  Enquiry  into  thr  Origin  of  Canine 
Madness  ;  and  Thoughts  on  a  Plan  for  its  Extirpation  from 
the  British  isles.  By  Samuel  Argent  Bardsley,  M.D. 
M.R.M.S.  Edinburgh,  and  M.S.  London;  Physician  to 
the  Manchester  Infirmary,  Dispensary,  Lunatic  Hospital, 
and  Asylum;  and,  i'  ice-  President  of  the  Literary  and  Phi- 
losophical Society  at  Manchester.  Qvo,  8s.  liickerstali'. 
1807. 

DR.  Bardsley  has  been  physician  to  ihe  Manchester  In- 
firinary  during  a  period  of  sixteen  years.  We  have  so  otleu 
seen  these  situations  sought  for  merely  for  the  sake  of  private 
views,  and  the  occupation  of  them  rendered  subservient  en- 
tirely to  selfish  purposes,  that  we  felt  a  real  pleasure  when 
wefuuiid  a  gentieniun  applying  advantages' which  liis  situa- 
tion affords  liiin,  to  the  more  legiiiniate  and  noble  purpose 
of  advancing  science  and  improving  the  medical  profession* 
We  could  meniion  at  this  moment  a  large  county  hospital^ 
wiiich  has  for  several  years  been  absolutely  without  the  as- 
sistance of  a  regular  physician  ;  the  senior  surgeon  perform- 
ing tlie  office,  and  preventing,  by  the  weight  of  his  influ- 
ence, the  vacant  appointment  from  being  filled  up  ;  because, 
forsooth,  such  an  appointment  might  have  a  chance  of  esta- 
blishing, and  bringing  into  notice  some  one  who  might  in- 
terfere with  his  own  professional  emoluments.  What  good 
can  be  expected  from  institutions  conducted  upon  such  sor- 
did and  mercenary  principles?  The  volume  before  us  exhi- 
bits a  pleasing  testia)ony  that  the  Inhrmary  at  Manchester 
is  in  the  hands  of  men  of  more  expanded  minds,  who  are 
convinced  that  in  undertaking  an  office  of  much  trust  and 
great  importance,  they  become  morally  responsible  to  the 
public,  if  they  fail  to  fulfil  the  obligations  which  it  imposes, 
and  to  satisfy  the  benevolent  intentions  of  those  who  sup- 
port the  institution. 

This  publication  contains  several  memoirs  on  medical  sub- 
jects, unconnected  with  each  other,  and  arranged  in  no  par- 
ticular order.  U'e  propose,  therefore,  to  follow  the  author 
in  the  course  which  he  has  himself  taken  ;  and  to  present 
our  readers  with  a  short  view  of  the  principal  facts  which 
are  contained  in  tfiese  reports  as  they  occur. 

The  first  report  is  entitled.  Of  Chronic  Rheumatism.  The 
author  has  used  this  term  in  a  sense,  we  think,  more  exten- 
sive than  is  proper,  including  under  it  lumbago  sciatica,  dis,- 
^9se  of  the  bip  joint,   that  affection  lately  termed  by  Dr. 
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llaygarih  nodosity  of  the  joints,  besides  the  two  partindar 
cases  of  pHJuol' the  calves  oi  the  legs,  the  nature  oi"whi<;h  wn% 
not  well  aseerlaiiied.     For  this  reason    we  think  this  p^jJtr 
less  instructive  than   it   inigiit  otlierwi^j   lia\e   been    aiade, 
since  stneral  ot"  these  complaints  appear  to  os  pei icclly  dis- 
tinct In  their  nature,  and  requiring  liiereCKre  opposite  modes 
of  treatment.  On  the  use  of  the  n-arm  bath,  he  does  u  >t  speak 
highly.     In  very  old  rheumalissKs,  and  in  sciatica  and  lum- 
bago, he  pronounces  them  iniscidevons.     We  cati  lol  avoid 
remarking-  how  wucli  this  account  diliers  fiom   that  lately 
published  by  Th .  Falconer  on  the  same  subject,      i'he  fepi/l 
))tith  he  lis?  found  more  useful,  but  still   he  thinks  it  a  Uicdi- 
\'\\\e  of  interior  value  to  the  to()ical,   and  sonitlimes  the  ge- 
neral use  of  hot  water  in  the  form  of  vapour,     in  rigni  and 
contracted  hihbs,  and  in  protracted  ca>es  of  all  descriptions, 
directing  the   sieam  of  water    upon  the  part  by  ujeans  of  a 
p'tpe,  connected  with  a  boiler,  is  a  sate  and  often  a  successful 
remedy,     li  is  made  more  etlicacious  still  by  using  a  stimu- 
lant liniment  during  the  process,  and    following  it  up   with 
the  application  of  electricity.     Galvanism   has  not  hitherto 
succeeded  with  i)r.  B.  in    any   case    where  electricity   and 
other   powerful    remedies   have  failed.     He  mentions  also 
with  approbation    the  use  of  repeated  topical  bleeding  and 
issues,  blisters  and  rubefacients.     One  of  the  last   descrip- 
tions U'hich  he  recommends,   is  not,   we  l)elieve,  in  general 
use.     it  is  a  plaister  ot  gum  ammoniac  with  muriate  of  am- 
monia sprinkled  upon  the  surface.     This  is  simple,  conve- 
nient, and  is  considerably  stimulant.     Jnthe  use  of  internal 
remedies  in  chronic  rheumatism,  Dr.  Bardsley  complains  of 
i)aving  met  with  much  disappointment.     Sodoritics,  though 
they  give  teiriporary  relief,  seem  injurious,  if  pushed  to  anv 
greatextent.     Guiacum  has  proved  the  most  efticacious   of 
all  the  internal  remedies  that  were  employed.     The   oUtim- 
Jeruris  asclli,    or  cod-liver  oil,    has    proved    a  medicine  of 
etbcacious,  but  limited  powers,    failing    frequently    in    mild 
?ind  common  atfections  ;  but  in  some  instances,   where  all 
otlicr  means  have  been  useless,  it  has  operated  in  a   manner 
so  decidedly  benehciai,  as  to  excite  astonishment.     We  are 
iniormed  that  the  quantity  of  this  article   used  annually   in 
ji)e  iiiiiinuiry  exceeds  tbrty  g;allons  ;   an  amazing  consump- 
tion of  an  article  so  nauseous  as  to  preclude  its  introduction 
into  general  piaitice,  and  no  mean  proof  of  its  utility.     Dr. 
i».  has  been  tempted  to    tr\'    the    power  of  arsenic  in    very 
ob.siinate    and    intractable    cases;     and    has  given    an   ab- 
i>tiact    from    the   infirmary    book    of  two   cases,  treated   in 
iliis   uianner,    in     wiiich     the  success     was  very    striking, 
'7he   d^se    \yas    ti^ur  drops  of   Fowjer's    mineral    solutiuim 
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thrice  a  day  in  a  boy  of  eleven,  and  about  twice  the  same 
quaiitilj  in  an  adult.  When  used  wiilj  so  much  prudence, 
we  have  htlle  doubt  that  this  substance  may  prove  a  most 
powerful  remedy.  Another  case  is  given  of  the  disease, 
termed  by  Dr.  Hay Qmlhtiodositi/  of  the  joints,  \n  which 
tlie  arsenical  solution  entirely  failed,  but  which  was  com- 
plcleJy  cured  by  a  regular  mercurial  course.  V^'^e  can  hardly 
help  suspecting  that  this  was  an  irregular  syphilitic  aft'ection. 
From  tlie  two  cases  of  pains  in  the  calves  of  the  legs,  we 
cannot  collect  much.  We  have  seen  the  gout  attack  in  this 
form.  The  last  article  of  this  part  of  the  collection,  is  a« 
account  of  a  peculiar  species  of  chronic  rheumatism  induced 
by  exposure  to  inclement  weather,  whilst  the  body  is  under 
the  influence  of  mercury.  The  symptoms  are  illustrated  by 
the  history  of  a  case  of  this  description,  and  the  cure  is  said 
to  be  effected,  by  restoring  the  mercurial  action,  by  agaiu 
impregnating  the  habit  with  the  metal.  This  article  we 
think  well  worthy  the  att<  ntion  of  practitioners  ;  but  the 
medical  reader  will  perceive  that  excepting  this  and  the 
evidence  regarding  the  mineral  solution,  the  practice  of 
Dr.  Bardsley  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  which  is  pretty 
generally  established.  Candid  and  unexaggerated  state- 
ments of  results  are  however  to  be  always  received  with 
approbation. 

Diabetes  mellitiis,  is  the  subject  of  the  second  report.  Its 
great  object  i»  to  enforce  iheobservjition  of  the  practice,  in* 
iroduccd  by  Dr.  Rollo,  of  causing  tliese  patients  to  abstain 
entirely  from  the  use  of  all  vegetable  aliment.  Dr.  Bardsley 
has  treated  several  upon  this  principle.  We  .shall  give  the 
result  of  his  expeiience,  in  his  own  words  : 

General  Inferences  resuItingfro>n  the  foregoing  Cases^Oiservatiom, 
and  Expert, ncnts.  —  1st.  That  it  is  to  the  sagacity  of  Dr.  Home,  we 
are  chiefly  indebted,  for  hints  towards  a  successful  mot'c*  of  treating 
Duibetfs  Mellttus,  and  that  Dr.  Kollo  is^  justly  entitled  to  the  praise 
of  greatly  enlarging  our  views,  both  of  thcj  iheory,  and  practice  of 
this  disease. 

'  2n(i,  That  an  abstinence  from  vegetable,  and  the  employment 
of  animal  food,  together  with  the  nitric  acid,  blisters  to  the  loins, 
opiates,  and  the  warm  or  tepid  bath,  compiehcnd  the  general  me- 
tho(|  of  cure  ;  and  that  hark,  astringents,  and  alivahes,  either  alone, 
or  combined  with  sulphur  (such  as  the  hepatized  ammonia,  recom- 
meiuled  by  Dr^  Rollo)  afforded  little,  if  any  assistance  in  subduing 
Diabetes,  or  even  arresting  the  progress  of  its  characteristic  symp* 
toms. 

'  3rd.  That  the  above  meaws,  if  duly  persisted  in,  are  capable 
of  effectually  curing  Diabetes  Mellitusin  its  incipient  state,  when 
unaccompanied  with  any  dangerous  organic  affection  ;  and  that  even 
in  the  mi-bt  acute,  and  aggravated    iiutances  ofthe  complaijit,  a 
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steady  perseverance  in  a  proper  regimen  will  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  Diabetic  sjmptoms,  and  l)ring  the  patient  into  a  state  of  conva- 
lescence. 

'  4th,  That  in  order  to  restore  the  patient  to  general  health  and 
stren<nh,  an  admixture  of  vegetable,  witlimiimal  food,  is  to  be  gra- 
dually and  cautiously  eniered  upon,  as  suoa  »s  ever  the  saccharine 
iniprc"nation  of  the  urine,  and. the  voracious  app-itite  have  disap- 
peared. 

'  5lh.  That  it  appears  from  Barratt's  case,  great  attention  should 
be  paid  lo  the  state  id  tlie  prima:  xitTy  after  ilie  ci'ssution  of  tbe  Di- 
abetic symptoms,  as  the  tone  ot  tlie  stomach  reiiiaiii'^,  for  some  time, 
much  impaired,  and  the  bowels  also  become  torpid,  and  are  liable 
lo  dangerous  inflammation,  if  evacuations  be  not  speedily  pro- 
cured. 

*  6th.  That  indulgence  in  spirituous  liquors,  exposure  to  cold 
and  wet,  a  habit  of  profuse  sweating,  tbe  immoderate  use  of  acid 
drinks  (such  as  sour  butter-railk  and  whey)  excessive  labour,  join- 
ed to  hard-fare,  and  the  depressing  passim ms,  are  among  the  most  fre- 
quent predisposing  ce-trses  ot  lUe  disease. 

'  7th.  That  Phymosis  is  no  more  than  an  occa-ional  sympt«m  in 
Diabetes  IMellifus,  iiiid  chu  only  happen  when  the  prepuce,  in  its 
natural  state,  is  so  far  eiongali^d  as  to  cover  the  gUins  :  and  that  it 
seldom,  if  ever,  does  occur,  until  the  disease  has  been  some  lime  es- 
tablished. 

'  8lh.  That  in  some  very  protracted  iind  severe  cases,  a  long  and 
rigid  abstinence  t'om  every  species  of  vegetable  matter,  was  not 
fdund  adequate  to  destroy  the  existence  of  sug;u'  in  the  urine;  for 
-when  the  sensible  qualities  of  this  fluid  did  not,  point  out  the  least 
saccharine  impregnation,  yet,  on  exposing  an  extract  obtained  from 
it  by  evaporation,  to  the  test  of  chemical  analysis,  it  was  found  to 
contain  more  or  less  of  the  oxalic  arid. 

»  9th.  That  the  liquid  egestn.'xn  the  confirmed  and  more  advanced 
stages  of  Diabetes  Wellitus,  almost  uniformly  exceeded  the  amount, 
of  the  liquid  ingesta;  and  that  sometimes  the  combined  quantity  of 
both  solid  and  fluid  ingesta,  did  not  equal  the  urinary  egeata.  It  is 
therefore  highly  {jrobable,  that  the  excess  of  the  latter  was  supplied 
by  increased  absorption  of  fluids  liom  either  the  surface  of  the  skin 
or  lungs. 

'  lOch.  That  Diabetes  IMcliitus  is  frequently  accompanied  with 
Pulmonic  disease,  and  often  terminates  in  Phthisis  L'ulmonalis. 

'  11th.  '1  hat  males  are  more  liable  to  the  disease  than  females; 
and  thMt  this  may  perhaps  arise  from  the  greater  exposure  of  the 
former  to  tlxjse  occasional  causes  which  are  enumerated  in  No.  45. 

'  12ih.  That  the  excess  of  extractive  matter  in  diabetic  urine, 
is,  for  the  most  part,  in  proportion  to  the  violence  and  severity  of 
the  disease,  especially  when  the  patient  is  under  no  restraint  of  diet  ; 
and  thai  the  qu;':Htiiy  of  this  extractive  iniUter  is  speedily  reduced 
by  the  use  of  animal  food,  and  this  reduction,  to  nearly  the  healthy 
i.tan<iard,  is  one  of  the  leading  indications  of  an  abatement  ol  the 
inalady. 

'   13lh,  That  there  exists  a  deficiency,  \i  ml  the  total  want  of  the 
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urea,  in  the  urine  of  such  cases  of  Diabetes  IMellitus  as  are  distinct- 
ly marlced,  and  where  the  disease  has  attained  its  acme;  und  th.it 
the  restoration  of  this  principfe  to  the  urine,  is  fimong  the  most 
certain  signs  of  a  removal  of  the  disease,' 

We  must,  however, acktiowledGre  that  we  are  not  entire! v 
satisfipcl  with  the  evidence  which  is  produced  in  lavour  of 
this  practice,  and  that  we  are  doubtful  whether  it  has  any 
otlier  effects  than  that  of  altering  the  course  of  the  sytupto'ms. 
SHght  cases  seemed  cured  :  but  they  might  perhtips  have 
been  cured  by  other  means.  It  is  probable,  that  such  cases 
often  occur,  and  recover,  unnoticed  both  by  the  patient  and 
his  attendants.  After  one  of  the  cures,  the  man  died  in 
three  weeks  from  enteritis.  Dr.  Bardsley  thinks  this  ac-^ 
cidental;  but  we  must  have  many  more  facts  before  us  tOk 
induce  us  to  give  a  full  assent  to  this  conclusion.  It  will  be 
seen  that  in  the  analysis  of  diabetic  urine  Dr.  B.  agrees 
with  Mr.  Cruickshank,  Dr.  RoUo  and  Messrs.  Nichslas  and 
(juendeville,  that  it  is  wholly  deScient  in  urea.  In  this  he 
is  at  variance  with  Dr.  Bostock,  whose  experiments  we 
noticed  in  our  review  of  the  6th  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of 
the  London  Medical  Society.  In  justice  to  Dr.  Bostock 
vva  must  add,  that  in  a  correspondence  with  Dr.  Bardsley 
on  the  subject  he  seems  disposed  very  candidly  to  acknow- 
ledge himself  to  have  been  deceived. 

We  are  next  presented  with  a  report  on  the  EJfects  of 
Galvanism  in  Para/ijsis.  Some  of  the  cases  are  very 
much  in  favour  of  the  practice.  Dr.  B.  infers  from  them 
upon  the  whole,  that  the  efficacy  of  galvanism  in  paralysis, 
is  superior  to  that  of  electricity.  In  their  sensible  eft'ects  upon 
the  body  they  agree,  both  increasing  the  action  of  the  arte- 
rial system,  exciting  strong  muscular  contractions,  heat  and 
even  blisters  upon  the  skin,  and,  when  too  powerfully  ad- 
mniistered,  producing  sickness  and  fainting.  The  galvanic 
influence  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  brain  with  the  greatest 
caution.  Five  plates,  two  inches  and  a  quarter  square,  are 
in  general  sufHcienlly  powerful  at  first;  and  even  these  ap- 
pear sometimes  to  have  too  violent  an  operation,  producing 
pain  in  the  head  and  vertigo,  tremor,  convulsive  sobs,  and 
tears.  The  sensibility  is  sometimes  so  much  impaired,  that 
the  patient  seems  insusceptible  of  the  galvanic  stimulus  by 
the  ordinary  means  ,  or  it  may  happen,  that  the  skin  from 
its  tliickness  forms  a  barrier  to  the  transmission  of  the  fluid. 
Tiiese  circumstances  render  it  necessary  to  excoriate  the  sur- 
face by  a  very  small  blister,  and  to  apply  the  metallic  points 
to  the  raw  skin.  After  this  process,  however,  the  pain  and 
agilalioa  prpduced  by  the  operation  is  such,  that  the   irrita' 
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tion  must  be  lowered  by  lessening  the  number  of  plates  €«!«' 
ployed,  and  so  ndapting  tlie  stimulus  to  the  susceptibihty  of 
the  pai  ts.  It  must  also  be  added,  that  where  no  advantage 
is  d'?rived  from  the  process,  theexpermient  should  be  relm- 
quished,  facU  havuig  occurred  which  show  that  in  this  case 
it  may  be  injurious. 

In  a  report  on  the  m'^dical  effects  of  the  wliite  oxyd  of 
bisu-uth.  Dr.  iVlarcet'sai.-count  of  the  utility  of  this  substance 
in  pains  of  the  stomach,  which  seem  dependant  upon  a 
simple  irritabiiily  of  membranes,  is  iully  confirmed.  In- 
deed the  testimonies  given  of  its  euicacy  are  so  strong  and 
decisive^  that  we  hope  to  see  it  iriUoriuced  into  general 
practice.  It  scms  particularly  calrnlafce  1  to  correct  the 
acidity  which  is  so  abundaniiy  produced  in  dyspeptic  sto- 
machs, and  hitherto  no  injurious  eft'ecls  have  been  remarked 
from  its  employment. 

Miscel/aneons  Observatiom  on  Canine  a^d  Spontaneou&Ht/" 
4lrophobia  conclude  the    volume.     A  case    of  hydrophobia, 
deemed  spontaneous,  occurred  to    Dr.  Bardsley  many  years 
ago,  wliich  he  published  in  the  4th  volume  of  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Literary  rmd  Philosophical   Society   of  Manchester. 
This  case  (which  is  valuable  in  itself  and    very  well  related) 
is  here  republished,  and  prefixed  to  a  survey  of  the  prmcipai 
facts  and  opinions  regarding  this  disease,  which    have  been 
laid    before  the  public,     it  seems  agreed,  that   from    forty 
days  to  three  months  is  the  more  common  interval   between 
the.  infection  and  the  appearance  of  hydrophobic  symptoms. 
Instances  have  been  recorded  which  Dr.  13.  allows  to  be  au- 
thentic, of  this  interval  having  been  extended  to  a  year  and 
.   upwards.     But  we  must  pause  before  we  agree  with  him  in 
regarding  all  the  examples   which   have    been  given,  of  its 
being  much  longer  still,  as  five,    seven,  twelve  or  even  forty 
years,  as  fabulous,     if  this  period  be   sometimes  one  whole 
year,  t-here  can  be  no  reason  assigned,  a  priori,   why  it  may 
mot  be  two  or  even    twenty  years.     Fn  a   disease,  which    in 
its    most  frequent  form  is  extremely    rare,   the    anomalies 
and    varieties    must  be  so  very   uncommon   as    to  make  it 
almost    impossible     to    collect    unexceptionable    evidence 
on   the   subject.     But    analogy   does  not  appear  to  us  un- 
favourable  to    the  hypothesis,  which    Dr.  B.  controverts. 
For  if  a  particle    of  vaccine  or  variolous    virus   applied    to 
an  infant,  has  the  power  of  producing  an   obvious  change 
in  the  constitution,  which   continues  during   the  whole  re- 
maining term  of  life,  what  difficulty    is  there  in  conceiving 
that  the   hydrophobic  poison  may    also  effect  a  permanent 
thoiigli  visible  change,  which    may  render  the  subject  liable 
to  a  peculiar  train  of  symptorus,  when  certain  powerful  oc- 
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casional  causes  are  applied  ?  The  second  conclusion  is,  that 
canine  madness  h^is  been  produced  by  the  mere  contact  ot 
the  saliva  of  a  rabid  animal,  especially  lo  parts  of  atliin  and 
delicate  lexture  ;  but  not  by  the  breath  or  other  effluvia  of 
the  animal.  Thirdly;  that  all  the  pathognomic  symptoms 
of  the  disease  have  been  produced  independent  of  ti^e  bite 
of  a  rabid  animal. 

In  considerins:  the  oriijin  of  the  disease,  Dr.  B.  has  taken 
more  pams  than  perhaps  was  necessary  to  refute  tiio  opinions 
of  former  observers  on  that  subject.  Tliese  opinions  are 
most  of  them  obsolete,  and  that  in  the  dog  the  disease  is  al- 
ways propagated  from  one  of  the  spec'ies  to  another  seems 
to  have  obtained  the  general  assent  of  dispassionate  enquirers. 
In  the  couise  of  this  investigation  the  doctor  very  judiciously 
consulted  some  gentlemen, whose  pursuits  make  them  familiar 
with  the  diseases  of  the  canine  species.  We  meet  with  one 
j)ieccof  evidence  from  a  gentleman  of  thisdescription,  which 
appears  to  us  very  important,  and  not  coinciding  entirely 
with  the  common  opinions  ;  we  shall  take  this  opportunity  of 
inserting  it : 

*  ]Mr.  Trevelyan  is  indeed  firmly  ppr'^uaJed,  contrary  to  the  esta- 
blished opinion,  that  the  canine  virus  is  equally  as  contagious  as 
the  small  pox  and  measles  ;  and  he  supports  his  opinion  by  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  facts.  'After  losing  my  first  pack  (he  remarks) 
I  ordered  all  the  straw  to  be  taken  out,  the  benches  to  be  scalded 
with  tioiling  water,  and  all  the  joints,  cracks,  kc.  lo  be  painted  over, 
and  filled  up  with  hot  diluted  lar  ;  the  walls  to  be  white  washed,  the 
pavement  thoroughly  washed  and  cleaned  with  hot  water.  Being 
thus  secure  Irom  infection  (as  I  then  thought)  I  collected  another  pack 
of  hounds;  yet  madness  occasionally  hrokeout  year  after  year.  Thus 
kept  in  perpetual  alarm,!  ordered  all  thesecond  pack  to  be  destroyed. 
After  having  reasoned  much  within  myself  on  the  subject,  I  took  up 
the  idea,  that  the  cause  of  the  infection  had  not  been  entirely  remov- 
ed, notwithstanding  my  former  precautions  I  therefore  ordered  the 
pavement,  in  which  the  saliva,  or  other  tainted  excretions  of  the 
animals  might  have  penetrated  and  lodged,  to  be  taken  up,  together 
with  all  the  earth  in  which  it  was  bedded,  and  thrown  into  the  river, 
and  the  kennel  to  be  new  painted,  fumigated,  white-washed,  &c. 
and  ever  after  the  pack  was  free  from  inlection.  What  still  further 
strengthens  my  opinion  of  the  subtile  and  contagious  nature  of  the 
canine  virus  is  the  following  fact  ;  a  game  keeper,  who  lived  at  a 
distance  (eight  miles)  assisted  me  daily  in  dissecting,  &c.  the  hounds 
which  died  of  madness.  It  happened  once,  that  when  he  returned 
home,  not  having  washed  his  hands  after  the  operation,  he  had  oc- 
casion to  attend  upon  two  bitches  belonging  to  his  master,  that  had 
whelps,  which  were  confined  in  separate  places  half  a  mile  distant 
from  each  other.  When  entering  their  respective  kennels,  with  meat 
in  his  hands,  they  leaped  up  to  smell  at  it,  and  instantly  appeared 
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disturleH,   rubbing  their  noses  among  the  grass,   &c.     Both  thoie 
animals  shortly  went  mad.' 

Dr.  Bardsley  concludes  with  proposing  that  all  dogs  should 
be  submitted  toa  quaranliiie.or  not  less  than  two  months  con- 
tinuance, as  the  only  eifectual  method  of  extirpating  this 
dreadful  disease.  Mr.  Meyneli  has  long  ago  estabhshed  the 
utility  of  such  a  measure,  by  successfully  adopting  it  for  the 
preservation  of  his  own  hound?.  Doubtless,  our  insular  situ- 
ation is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  introduction  and  en- 
tbrceuienl  of  such  a  regulation.  But  the  political  aspect  of 
the  tintes  is  such  as  to  banish  from  the  mind  all  thoughts  of 
matters  unconnected  with  our  exterior  Security. 

The  business  of  improvement  in  domestic  regulations  of 
the  most  urgent  necessity  must  be  deferred,  till  the  more  hap- 
py times,  (as  we  fondly  hope  that  they  will  prove)  of  the  suc- 
ceeding generation. 


Art.  TV. — A  conntctcd  Series  of  Notes  on  the  chief  Revo- 
lutions of  the  principal  Stales  nhich  composed  the  Enipire 
of  Charlemagne  .from  his  Coronation  in  814  ^o  its  Dissolu- 
tion in  1800,  &i'c.  By  Charles  Butler,  Esq.  8ro.  Wliite. 
1807. 

IN  watching  the  progress  of  a  fortunate  usurper,  our  eyes 
have  been  so  long  habituated  to  revoluiions  that  'the  fall  of 
empires  and  the  crash  of  worlds'  are  but  the  familiar  topics 
of  our  daily  conversation.  In  the  space  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen years,  we  have  seen  Holland,  Switzerland,  Milan,  Ve- 
nice, Tuscany,  and  JSiaples,  states  which  have  long  stood 
foremost  in  the  second  order  at  least  of  the  European  com- 
iDonweallh,  successively  swallowed  up  in  the  vortex  of  the 
French  revolution.  We  have  seen  Spain,  from  a  dangerous 
rival,  become  an  abject  vassal.  All  the  rich  provinces  of 
the  ancient  house  of  Burgundy,  the  fairest  possessions  of  the 
proud  ecclesiastical  electors,  the  estates  of  the  martial  so- 
rereigns  of  Savoy,  circumscribed  by  the  unalterable  barriers 
of  nature,  have  been  portioned  into  departments  of  France  ; 
Suabia,  Bavaria,  and  both  the  Saxonys  have  become  her 
confederate  slaves  ;  Austria  has  yielded  some  of  her  oldest 
hereditary  provinces  and  all  her  most  sacred  rights  ;  Prua?ia 
depends  only  on  the  fortune  of  a  most  unequal  war,  in  which 
she  can  no  longer  herself  sustain  a  pari,  for  her  exemption 
from  absolute  annihilation.  Perliaps,  even  now  a  victory 
or  a  peace  (alike  favourable  to  the  conqueror's  designs)  has 
sealed  the  fate  of  ail  that  remained  of  Ciermauy. 
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livents  of  every  day  excite  no  surprize  or  admiration.  Con- 
sidering each  province,  as  it  has  successively  become  a  prey  to 
the  devouring  deluge,  in  the  light  of  a  single  unconnected 
state,  we  have  mourned  its  fall  for  an  hour,  and  the  next 
have  forgotten  its  independent  existence.  But,  when  we 
look  on  the  continent  of  Europe  in  the  light  of  one  great 
empire,  divided  by  the  revolutions  of  war  and  of  time^  but 
still  deriving  from  one  common  stock,  and  deducing  its  form* 
of  governinents  and  the  titles  of  its  sovereigns  from  one  ge- 
neral source,  through  a  successive  period  of  ten  centuries,and 
when  v,e  consider  that  in  ten  years  this  vast  fabric  has  beea 
utterly  demolished,  so  that  not  a  vetstige  of  it  now  subsists,  we 
look  round  us  with  astonished  awe,  and  the  most  splendid 
pages  of  past  history  shrink  into  nothing  on  comparison 
witli  the  imporlani  period  on  which  our  own  lot  has  been 
cast. 

We  mark  them  not,  as  one  by  one  they  fall. 
But  gaze  and  womler  when  weniiss.them  all. 

The  abdication  of  Francis  the  Second  in  the  sinnraer  of 
l}\st  yeaj  (inally  dissolved  isiat  venerable  phantom  which  was 
all  that  still  remained  of  the  empire  of  tiie  west.  To  trace 
the  rise,  the  divisions,  the  decline  and  fall  of  that  majestic 
fabric  with  due  relation  to  ilie  whole  and  t:)  every  part  of  the 
system,  is  a  provmce  well  worthy  of  the  historian  and  philoso- 
pher. Mr.  Butler,  in  the  little  work  before  us,  has  sketched 
the -general  outline  of  such  a  picture,  and  marked  with  ?uffi- 
cieni  distiiutness  those  more  prominent  features  on  which  the 
character  of  tiie  piece  would  jxincipally  depend. 

The  empire  of  Charlemagne  com[>rehended  the  whole  of 
modern  departmental  France,  Spain  from  the  Pyrenees 
to  the  [■.bro,(iennany  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Oder,  Au'-tria  to 
the  south  of  the  Danube,  and  all  Italy  except  a  fewinde;^:endent 
Greek  Lombard  territories  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  first 
division  took  pla<<e  among  the  children  of  his  sf)n  Lewis  the 
L'ebonnaire,  The  monarchy  was  re-united  under  Charles  the 
Fat,  and  finally  separated  upon  his  death.  Germany,  ltaly> 
and  France  formed  the  three  greater  kingdoms  into  which  it 
was  divided.  The  kingdom  of  Lorraine  (  which  added  to  the 
modern  province  of  that  name,  Alsace,  the  eccksiastical 
electorates,  and  the  Netherlands)  and  the  two  kingdoms  of 
.Transjurane,  and  Cisjurane,  Burgundy,  (comprehending 
Provence,  Dauphine,  the  Lyotonois,  Franche-compte, 
Switzerland  and  Savoy,  and  separated  from  each  other  by 
the  chain  of  the  Jura)  gradually  arose  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
former,and  were  erected  into  independent  states.  Still, all  these 
different  monarchs  derived  from  Charlemagne,  and  acknow- 
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ledged  the  superior  rank,  if  not  the  superior  power,  of  him, 
on    whom  the  imperijil  title  happened    to  fail.     The    first 
great  subsequent  changes  were  effected  in   consequence   of 
the  imbecility  of  the  sovereigns  and  encreasing  power  ot  the 
great  lords  in  France  and  Germany.     The  imperial  dignity 
passed  out  of  the  Carlovingian  family   and  became  elective 
after  the  death  of  Lewis  lif.  in  90,1.     The   descendants  of 
Charlemagne  possessed  the  sceptre  of  France  near  a  century 
longer,  till  it  was  wrested  from  their  grasp    by  Hugh  Capet, 
the  most  powerful  oftheir  vassals,  who  boasted  some  alliance 
to  the    reisfninof   race  in   consequence  of   his  descent  from 
Pepin  of   Heristhal.     From    this    fortunate     usurper,    the 
sceptre  of  France  has  passed  in  legitimate*  succession  to  his 
descendants  through  a  period  of   800   years,   of   which  the 
leading   political   feature    has   uniformly   been    the  gradual 
augmentation  of  monarchical  power  on  the  decline  and   lall 
of  the  feudal  aristocracy  and   the  total  suppression    ot    the 
popular,  or  third  order  of  the  state,  till,  finally,   towards  the 
dose  of  the  last  century,   the    cord,  stretched  to  its  uimost 
tension,  suddenly  gave  wa}',  the   oppressed  ranks  of  society 
rose  with  the  force  of  elasticity   above  their  natural  level, 
and,  in  short,  the  revolution  was   accomplished,  not   by  \\\e 
writingsof  Rousseau, V^oltaire,  or  d'Alembert,  nor  by  the  sedi- 
tious harangues   of  Mirabeau,  but  by   the  certain    though 
silent  operations  of  moral  necessity. 

In  German}',  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  has  been  over- 
turned nearly  at  the  same  time  with,  and  in  immediate 
consequence  of,  the  fall  of  the  Capetian  dynasty,- 
by  a  chain  of  causes  and  effects  totally  different  ia 
t'ic  beginning,  but  all  clearly  conducing  to  the  same  end. 
The  introduction  and  long  continuance  of  an  elective 
right  in  the  great  potenrates  strengthened  and  confirmed 
in  the  empire  tiiat  feudal  s^'slem  which  the  establishment 
and  lung  hereditary  succession  of  one  powerful  family 
subdued  and  annihilated  in  I'rance.  Every  feudal  noble, 
in  many  respects  independent  by  the  general  constitu- 
tion of  European  states,  became  much  more  so  under  the 
weak  government  of  an  equal,  often  of  an  inferior  chief- 
tain,    in  Italy,  protected  by  the  increasing  andovershadow- 


*  In  the  course  of  this  almoFt  unexampled  length  of  hereditary  succession 
*  it  has  tzvice  happened,'  says  Mr.  B.  p,  <226,  '  that,  from  the  want  of  oiale  issue, 
tl  e  Ibwal  line  has  stopped,  and  it  has  become  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
next  colhteral  line.'  This  event  has,  in  fact,  happened  four  times,  (tliat  is,  on 
an  average,  once  every  two  hundred  years)  first,  ijy  the  introduction  of  the  liouse 
cf  Valois  after  Charles  IV. — secondly,  of  the  branch  of  Orleans  after  Charles 
VIII. — thirdly,  of  the  branch  of  Angnulesme  after  Louis  XIl. — and  lastly,  of 
the  houseof  Bourbon  on  the  extiuctionof  that  of  Valois,  after  Henry  III. 
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wig  power  of  the  popes,  most  of  the  states  gradually  shook 
off  every  badge  of  subordination,  and  became  in  title,  as  well 
as  in  reality,  independent  of  the  emperor.     The  constitution 
of  Germany,  by   the  same  degrees,  acquired  the  form  of  a 
social   league  or  confederacy   of  princes,    united    together 
imdcr  one  liead,  of  very  limited  and  circumscribed  authority, 
for    common   defence  and    protection.     The  golden  bull  of 
Charles  IV.  confirmed  this   singular  establishment  by  some- 
thing like  a  regular  code   of  laws,  and,  when    the   house  of 
Austria  at  last  obtained  exclusive  possession  of  the  Ccissarean 
throne,  tliey  found  it  guarded  by  barriers  which  their  great 
and  continually  encreasing  family  influence  was  insufficient 
to  overturn  or  weaken.     But  the  constitution  was  originally 
defective.     The  people,  whatever  power  they  might  gradu- 
ally acquire  in  individual  states,  were  wholly   excluded  from 
all   concern   in   the  national  *j;overnment.     The  balance  of 
power   among  the  members   of  the   league  was  continually 
interrupted  by  the  ambition  and  fortune  of  particular  families. 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  circumstance -that  many  of  the  pre- 
ponderating states  became  united  by  marriage    or  conquest 
to  foreign    powers.     The    |)rogre£s  of  civilization    and  the 
total   change  of  manners    tliroughout   Euro[)e,    ill  accord- 
ed with  the   forms  of  polity   adopted  by   a  barbarous  age; 
vet  those    forms  remained,  for   tliere   existed  no    where   a 
power    of  altering  or  modifying  them.      Under    all    these 
disadvantages   and    discrepancies,   the    empire    of  Germa- 
ny   could  not  have   subsisted  to  the  beginning  of  the  llith 
century  liad  it  not  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  a  greatand 
illustrious  family,  of  power  sullicient  to  overawe  the  confe- 
derate states,  and  to  oppose   itself  with   effect  to  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  most  formidable  foreign  rivals,  tiiough    not  to 
effect  an v  chanire  in    the    fundamental    constitution   of  the 
government.     On  this  power,    therefore,  it  is   evident  that 
the  existence  of  the   Germanic  empire  absolutely  depended. 
France,  long  its  most  fearful  rival,  was,  b}'  means  of  the  ex- 
traordinary energies  which  the  revolution  had   given   it,  be- 
come infinitely  its  superior.     Austria  was  shaken  to  its  foun- 
dations by  the  long   war  which    terminated  in  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  and  the  blow  was  severely   felt  from  one  extremity 
to  the  other  of  the  empire.     Peace  was  concluded,  but  Ger- 
man}' was  no  longer  the  same.     Dismembered    of  some  of 
its  states,  altered  in  the  interior  of  almost  all,  accoiding  to 
the  policy  of  its  enemy,  or  the  caprices   of  its  lord,  it  was 
ready  to  crumble  into  dust  at  the  slightest  touch.     The  war 
again  broke  out.     Austria  was  conquered   in  the   battle  of 
Austerlitz.    The  slight  bond  of  union  that  yet  held  the  states 
together waa  broken,  and  Francis  the  Second  til  last  foiuicilly 
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dissolved  the  aritient  confederacy   wliich    he  now    found  to 
ex'.-'  no  Ion   er  bui  m  name. 

We  have  here  mentioned  only  the  circumstances  which  led 
iraiiudiately  to  the  !all  of  Charlemagne's  empire.      Mr.  13. 's 
series  of  notes  is   intended  to  convey  clearly  and  concisely  a 
view  of  tite  principal  causes  which    in  the  siiccessioii  of  ages 
have  comb). led  to  produce  thai  efiecL     Those  which,  for  the 
]ast   century,    have   most   maniiestly     accelerated     it,    ap- 
pear lo  be,  1st,  tiie  war  for    the   succession  in  Spain  on  tiie 
deaih  oi  its  last  Austrian  sovereign  ;  'idly,  the  war  in  defence 
1  oi  the  pragmatic  sanction  in  174'^;   ^4^y>   the  seven  years  war 
maintained,  often-Singie-handed,  by  the  king  ot"  Prussia,  a  sub- 
ject of  the  empire,  against  the  whole  force  of  Austria  aided 
by    France  and  half  of  Europe;  all  which  events    conlribnt- 
ing  to  diininisti  ll>e  lustre  of  the  fortune  of  Austria,  esstnti- 
ally  shook  its  power,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  dissolution 
of  the  government,     i'erhaps  the  transfer  of  the    Austrian 
'  eceptre  to  the  duke  of  Lorraine  and  the   licccssion  of  a  new 
family  (the  connexion  of  which  with  tlie   old  Austrian  house, 
traced    through  a  long   line  of  '25  descents  and  800  years  to 
one  Hugh,  their    common   ancestor,  can    only    amuse   the 
genealogist)  may  be  also  considered  as  having  had  its  influence 
among  the    niultiiude  of  othicr  causes,  and  that  not  a  sl;ght 
one,  wiien  we  consider  the  veneration  attach.ed  to  long  bere- 
xlitary  descent,  and  the  high  im[)ortance  of  popular  opinion. 

In  tracing  tli«^  progress  of  government  and  manners  through 
the  different  states  of  Europe,  it  became  the  province  of 
Mr.  B.  to  tread  occasionally  on  the  tender  ground  of  papal 
claims  and  usurpations,  of  Luther's  reformation,  of  religi- 
ous wars  a  id  controversies,  and  finally,  of  the  means  and 
probabilities  of  accomplishing  a  lasting  union  among  all  de» 
BO!-,inations  of  christians. 

Sincerely  as  we  condemn  the  interested  clamour  of  a  party 
which  has  contributed,  in  our  opinion,  essentially  to  hinder 
and  procrastinate  the  most  desirable  event  of  catholic  eman- 
cipation, we  ?.re  inclined,  upon  the  whole,  to  hope  with  our 
autlior  that  the  expected  completion  will  not  be  long  delaj- 
^ed.     The  spirit  of  the  times  on  both  sides  is  far  different  from 
that   which   distinguished    the   dajs   of  Elizabeth    and   the 
Stuarts.     Those  horrible  phantoms,  the   Pope  and   the  i're- 
tender,  are  no  longer  bug-bears  even  to  children.     The  one 
js  feebly  represented  by  a  poor  old    foolish  cardinal  at  Rome, 
and,  after    him,  by  a  yet   more    abject  emblem  of  royalty, 
the  very  football  of  fortune,  whom  we  still  call  king  of  Sar- 
dinia. The  other  is  one  of  the  poorest  of  Buonaparte's  priests, 
a    tool   barely  employed  by  him  in  the  mock-ceremony   of  a 
p^QronatioDj  and  now  no  longer  useful  even  in  the  hand  of  jifs 
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master.  T!ie  very  cry,  oncetne  watcli-word  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious iiherty  has^  iu  the  revolulioti  oFthe  wheel,  changed  sides 
and  turned  directly  agaiirst  its  original  employers.  I5ut  it  is 
no  longer  siipjiurled  oy  a  great  and  popular  feeling,  and  has 
bpen  but  ieebly  and  indistinctly  heard  even  in  ihe  fair  theatre 
of  a  generrti  eiectioo. 

The  particular  events  which  marked  the  origin  and  inter- 
nal progress  of  the  French  revolution  are  in  general  ably 
pointed  out  and  illustrated  (as  far  as  the  small  compass  of 
the  work  admits)  in  ib.e  two  first  sections  of  the  Sth  part, 
(from  p.  ISO  to  200);,  to  which  v.e  refer  the  reader ;  but  Mr. 
Butler  appears  to  have  been  too  bhndiy  led  by  the  abb© 
Barruel  and  the  host  of  his  followers  in  the  discovery  of  jaco- 
bin conspiracies  and  revolutionary  leagues  of  illuininati, 
when  he  c(;nstders  the  philosophisis  and  novelllsts  ol"  J-'rance 
as  causes  of  what  they  were,  in  fact,  only  coUattrul  effects. 
The  times  were  arrived  at  their  full  raalurity.  The  form 
of  government  which  had  successively  passed  through  all 
the  degrees  of  despotism  for  eight  centuries,  contained  in  its 
very  fabric  th.e  seeds  of  its  dissolution.  The  hot-bed  of  a 
weak  and  depraved  sovereign,  a  corrupt  court,  and  dissolute 
nobility,  accelerated  their  hitherto  slow,  but  regular,  growth. 
The  disorders  of  the  finances,  and  the  turbulence  of  the  peo- 
ple, inflamed  by  want  and  oppression,  and  partially  redeem- 
ed (by  means  of  the  more  genera!  diffusion  of  knowledge,) 
from  the  stupid  acquiescence  of  darkness  and  ignorance, 
completed  all  that  was  required  to  effect  the  revolution. 
The  writings  of  the  French  philosophers  are  no  more  than 
pictures  of  the  minds  of  men,  running  to  all  the  extremes 
of  excessive  liberty,  from  the  confinement  of  absolute  op-., 
pression,  dissolute  after  the  examples  of  the  sovereign,  the 
nobility,  and  the  clergy,  irreligious  from  the  same  causes, 
added  to  the  total  and  culpable  neglect  of  popular  instruc- 
tion and  an  active  and  regular  domestic  economy.  Thus 
philosophers  and  jacobins,  in  contributing  to  the  work  of 
each  other,  were  only  impelled  by  the  general  spirit  of  the 
times,  which  would  have  done  tiie  work  without  them  ;  and 
as  for  plots  and  conspiracies,  who  shall  pretend  to  assign 
them  as  the  origin  of  what  the  course  of  nature  itself  neces- 
sarily produced  and   perfected  ? 

JNone  of  the  proofs  of  this  imagined  confederacy  are  at 
all  decisive  in  our  estimation.  They  establisii  no  more  than 
this,thai  acute  and  intelligent  men, long  before  the  revolution 
commenced,  were  able  to  foresee  the  necessary  result  of  all 
the  stiaiige  concurrent  circumstances  by  which  they  found 
themselves  surrounded. 

The  conduct  which  the  ministers  of  this  country  adopted 
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with  respect  to  the  Frenc'n  revo]ution,was  indecisive,  impoli- 
tic, and  unjust.  Instead  ofbcing  adapted  fo  liie  extraordinary 
circumstances  of  the  case,  it  exhibired  a!l  the  selfish  and 
narrow-minded  policy  oi'ibrmer  linies.  The  object  was  on  the 
one  hand  to  resiore  tlic  antient  despotism,  aiid  onthic  other 
to  profit  by  the  dissensions  of"  the  country,  which  the  un- 
principled cabinets  of  Europe  atiected  to  reheve.  Tlie  ob- 
ject of  the  war,  in  the  pompous  and  indefinite  phraseology 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  was  ^  indemnitj' tor  the  past,  and  security  ibr 
the  future.'  No  precise  meaning  was  ever  annexed  to  these 
terms,  by  those  interested  placem.eu  by  whom  they  were 
most  employed.  But  after  tlie  jjeace  of  Amiens,  the  liappy 
genius  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  we  ihinii,  discovered  the  secret,  and 
informed  liie  puzzled  nati<ni  that  '  indemnity  for  the  past,' 
signified  tiie  Isle  of  Trinidad,  and  *  Security  for  the  future/ 
that  of  Cejlon. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Butler,  whom 
it  is  our  duty  to  thank  for  a  clear  exposition  of  many  im- 
portant historical  facts,  as  well  as  fur  many  ingenious  dis- 
cussions on  intricate  points  of  antiquity.  "We  admire  the 
multitude  of  the  books  lie  has  quoted,  and  recommend, 
both  to  the  genealogist  and  h.isLorian,  the  tables  of  descents 
with  which  his  work  abounds,  which  he  seems  to  have,  de- 
duced from  the  best  sources,  and  investigated  with  great 
labour  and  accurac3^  But  the  world  was  well  acquainted 
before  wiih  his  skill  in  ascertaining  titles.  Uniformly  with 
this  work  are  published  new  editions  of  tlie  author'^  '  Hor^ 
Biblicee,'  and  '  Horai  Juridicee  Subsecivai,'  to  the  latter  of 
ivhich  is  now  annexed  '  a  Sketch  of  the  professional  Charac- 
ter of  the  Earl  of  MansBeld,'  wtiich  has  before  been  pub- 
lished in  Seward's  '  Anecdotes  of  distinguished  Persons.' 


Art.  V. —  The  Stranger  in  America;  containing  Observations 
made  during  a  long  Rtaidcnce  in  that  t'ountri/  on  ihe  Genius, 
Manners  and  Cusloius  of  the  People  of  the  United  States; 
with  biographical  Particufars  on  Public  Characters,  Hints 
and  Facts  relative  to  the  Arts,  Sciences,  Commerce,  Agri- 
culture, Manufactures,  Emigration,  and  the  Slave-Trade. 
By  Charles  Wiiliani  Jauson,  Escj.  late  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  Counsellor  at  Law.  Illustrated  by  Engrav- 
ings,    Ato,  pp.  469.     London.     Cundee.     1807- 


THOUGH  Mr.  J anson  resided  for  many  years  in  Ame- 
rica, he  details  his  observations  as  if  he  had  performed  a 
rapid  tour  through  that  country,  and  gives  to  his  work  the 
geographical   arrangement  of  north   and   south.     IJe  first 
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perspires  and  grumbles  in  the   states  of  New  England,    and 
afterwards  leads  liis  reader  to  the  southward  to  lisleii  to  his 
execration  ot"  the  manners  and  customs  of  Georgia  and  the 
Caroiinas.  The  curiosity  of  tiie  Auglo-Aaiericans,  is  exposed 
and  described  very  nearly  in  the  terms  of  Dr.  Franklin.   The 
excessive    heat   of  the  sumaier,    the  piercing  cold   of  win- 
ter, bed-bugs,  musquitoes,  processions  and  orations  pass  before 
us  in  review  like  the  pictures  in  the  shewman's  box,  nor  are 
we  able  to  observe  much   sa^acitv   of  discrimination   in   the 
observations  on  these  subjects,  'I'he  third  chapter  contains  an 
account   of  the  extent  and   population   of  tiie  union  :  the 
former  is  in   effect  if  not  in  reahty   unbounded  but  by  the 
ocean,  and  the  latter  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  six  rnilli(^ns, 
and  to  be  in  a  state  of  rapid    increase.     The  country   nut- 
withsiandingis  very  thinly  peo^jled  when  compared  even  witli 
the   most  barren  of   the    [European   kingdoms.     When  we 
consider  the  great  distance  of  the  American  states  from  each 
other,  their  different  climates  and  their  most  discordant  inter- 
ests, with  the  spirit  of  restlessness  and  rebellion  which  reigns 
universally  through  the  confederated  governments,  it  is  im- 
possd)le  not  to   agree  with  our  author  and  many  otliers  who 
predict  a  speedy  divuision   of  the  American    republic.     It 
would   be  an  event  we   conceive   not  less  beneficial  to    that 
country   itself  than   to    the    European   governments,  witli 
whicii  it  has   entertained    an   insolent   and  precarious  con- 
nection,    it  wor.ld   give  origin    to  a  balance  of  power  in 
America,   from  which  must  arise  in  its   turn  some  regard  to 
principles  of  national  honour  and  justice'^:  while  it  woald 
enable  the  respective  states  to  pursue  without  controul  those 
plans  of  aggrandiseui'^nt  or  security  best  smted  to  tlie  pecu- 
liarities of  (.heir  situation.     Whatever  may  be  t!ie  event  we 
are  persuaded  that  even  in  our  own  rimes  an  opportunity  of 
judging  of  the  Irutli  of  these  conjectures  will  be  afforded  to 
the  world,  and  America,  as  Europe,  will  be  occupied  by  a  mul- 
titude of  independent    states,  jealous  of    each   otlier   and 
equitable  through  fear  and  interest. 

The  manners  of  the  Anglo-Americans  appear  to  have  been 
little  suited  to  the  taste  of  our  author,  who  in  vain  expected 
that  deference  and  civility  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
in  !iis  intercourse  with  his  inferiors  in  wealth  in  the  ancient 
world.  VV^e  have  long  known  that  in  New  England  it  is 
Lardly  possible  to  procure  a  servant,  so  high  is  tlie  spirit 
of  independence,  and  so  great  the  facility  of  procuring  sub- 
sistence without  descending  to  tUe  degradiug  situation  of 
a  menial. 

'  The  arrogance  of  (lomf^stics,  observes  our  author,  '  in  this  land  of 
republican  liberty  and  equality,'  is  particularly  calculated  to  excite 
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the  astonishment  of  strangers.  To  call  persons  of  this  description 
servants,  or  to  speak  of  iheir  mastir  or  mistress,  is  a  grievous  affront. 
Having  called  one  day  at  the  house  of  a  gentleman  oi  my  acquain- 
tance, on  knocking  at  the  door,  it  was  opined  by  a  st-rvant  aiaid, 
wh(>in  1  had  never  seen  before,  as  she  had  not  been  long  in  his 
family.  The  following  is  the  dialogue,  word  for  word,  which  took 
place  on  the  occasion  :  '  Is  your  master  at  home  ?' — '  I  have  no 
master.' — '  Don't  you  live  here.' — ■'  I  stay  here.' — '  And  who  are  you 

then  ?' — '  Why  1  am  Mr. 's  help.     I'd  have  you  to  know,  inan, 

that  I  am  no  sarvant ;  none  but  negers  are  sarvants.' 

It  cannot  be  denied  thai  these  replies  were  not  likely  to 
prove  agretable  to  an  English  ear.  English  servants  are 
kept  at  a  greater  distance  and  more  respect  is  demanded  from 
them  than  tVom  those  of  most  otlier  nations,  precise^ly  be- 
cause they  ate  more  nearly  on  a  footing  widi  the  master, 
Tvho  dares  not  to  treat  them  ill  beyond  a  certain  and  very 
limited  point.  A  considerable  degree  of  reserve  and  hauteur 
is  necessary  to  prevent  the  barrier  from  being  wholly  over- 
leapt :  whereas  in  countries  where  the  master  knows  that 
he  may  kick  or  maltreat  his  domestic  to  the  fullness  of  liis 
fancy,  he  is  apt  to  disregard  minor  insolencies  which  can 
lead  to  00  more  serious  consequences,  and  which  he  can 
instantly  repress  when  they  become  too  great.  Much  (ami- 
liarily  between  master  and  servant  is  a  sure  sign  that  the 
former  considers  his  authority  over  the  latter  to  be  com- 
pletely estabhshed.  These  views  we  conceive  to  be  generally 
correct  wherever  there  is  a  fair  competition  in  the  market 
for  servants,  wherever  the  master  is  sure  of  being  able  to 
suit  himself  with  a  moderate  facility.  In  the  United  States, 
from  the  plenty  of  land  servants  are  a  scarce  commodity  : 
there  is  a  monopoly  of  them,  and  the  purchaser  is  unable  to 
insist  on  tite  recjuisile  goodness  of  t!ie  article. 

Mr.  Jansen  gives  nearly  the  same  account  of  the  religion 
of  the  North  Americans  as  former  travellers  liave  done. 
7'here  are  numerous  sects,  none  of  which  are  assisted  i)y  tite 
secular  arm.  In  the  northern  parts  more  austere  doctrines 
prevail;  in  the  soulliern  there  is  a  considerable  tendency 
lo  throve  off  ihe  voke  of  reliirion  altoRetlier. 

Ti)e  next  chapters  contain  a  long  and  uninteresting  ac- 
count of  pnhlic  ctiaracters  of  America,  and  of  some  parts 
of  the  history  of  the  revolutionary  war,  which  might  have 
been  altogether  as  well  omitted.  The  city  of  Wasiiington, 
;u:cording  to  our  author,  makes  very  little  progress,  and  its 
situation  IS  tioi  so  admirably  adapted  to  unite  the  ad'vantages 
of  a  seal  ol  government,  and  of  a  coLnmercial  emporium, 
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as  was  at  one  time  imagined.  In  far r,  it  wasfounrled  npon 
a  theory  which  has  every  appearance  o:  being  i'a!>.e,  lliat 
tlie  American  slates  would  continue  undrr  a  federal  go- 
vernment. The  shares  of  property  in  this  city  Lave  tnriied 
out  -i  very  indifltirent  concern,  and  we  shouiJ  si}pf)Ose  are 
likely  to  turn  out  yet  worse  than  they  have  done.  Nothing, 
in  all  probability,  can  postpone  the  disunion  of  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  trans-atlantic  republic  to  any  very  remote 
period. 

A  long  account  is  given  of  the  American  theatres,  and 
many  mmule  details  of  the  performers  who  have  left  Eng- 
land for  the  western  continent.  The  greater  part  of  these 
have  succeeded  very  indifferently,  and  many  of  them  have 
fallen  (  ai  ly  victims  t(»  the  unheallhiness  of  the  climate,  espe- 
cially in  tiiesouthern  states.  We  should  imagine  the  circnm- 
stances  here  stated^  if  correct,will  afford  very  little  encoura£>e- 
inent  to  emigrating  actors.  Hut  Mr.  Jansen  grmnbles 
throughout  his  (juarto,  and  loses  no  opportunity  of  savinn- ill 
both  of  ihecitizens,  thegovernment,and  the  country  of  Ame- 
rica. We  mustj-herefore  take  his  statements  with  due  allow- 
ance for  his  notorious  and  unceasing  partiality. 

ISome  straiige  facts  are  slated  regarding  the  Ameiican 
bankrupt  law,  which  we  believe  to  be  less  exaggerated  th;m 
many  other  of  the  complaints  of  our  author.  The  law  vvhicU 
permits  a  debtor  to  put  his  property  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
just  creditor,  by  mvesling  it  in  land,  is  alone  enough  to  give 
room  to  the  most  odious  aauses.  We  could  be  indignant 
upon  such  a  subject,  and  inveigh  against  the  proliigacy  of  so 
atrocious  a  regulaiion;  but  wiien  we  recollect  hov/  nearly  some- 
part  of  our  ovn  law  corresponds  to  the  object  of  our  c<m- 
demnation,  we  must  rest  in  conscious  silence  that  it  does  not 
belong  to  an  inhabitant  of  England  to  take  up  the  gauntlet  on 
this  subject.  CertiHcates  of  bankruptcy,  if  we  believe  Mr. 
Jansen,  are  procured  in  America  with  a  scandalous  facility, 
and  a  rapidity  which  must  be  altogelljer  de'stiuciive  of  good 
faith  and  honest  dealing. 

Our  author  gives  very  discouraging  accounts  of  the  land  in 
America.  But  his  statements  are  obviv)usly  tinged  either 
with  disappointment  or  spleen.  Nobody  will  believe  that 
all  or  even  a  considerable  part  of  the  soil  iti  thut  country  is 
ill-fitted  to  reward  the  toil  of  the  labourer.  It  certainly  will 
not  reward  his  indolence,  and  we  know  of  no  country  iu  the 
world  where  a  poor  man  can  at  once  be  lazy  and  coiniortable. 
Jt  is  undoubted  that  many  emigrants  have  been  swindled  into 
purchases  which  have  not  answered  their  expectations.  But 
it  is  not  less  certain  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  has  been 
owiu^  to  their  pwn  inattention.     We  have  iu  this  part  of 
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work  an  account  of  the  practice  of  cooking  ]and,as  our  author 
calls  it.  This  is  done  by  land  jobbers,  and  consists  in  fixing 
on  some  barren  tract  worth  noticing  for  'any  purpose,  and 
-  in  planting  a  few  small  trees  at  particular  spots^  so  that  in 
conveying  the  ground  to  the  unwary,  they  may  legally  de- 
scribe portions  of  it  as  running  from  such  a  mulberry  tree  to 
Such  a  sycamore,  and  so  on.  The  state  of  Georgia  is  strongly 
accused  by  our  author  of  unfair  practices  in  the  sale  of 
their  waste  lands  ;  but,  as  Mr.  Janson  was  a  party  concerned, 
and  conceived  himscrf  greatly  injured,  we  cannot  trust  impli- 
citly to  the  accuracy  of  his  slatenients. 

Most  of  our  readers  have  probably  heard  of  the  order  of  the 
Cincinnati  in  America,which  is  a  private  as.-ociafcion  of  such 
officers  as  served  in  the  war  of  the  revolution.  They  wear 
an  eagle  as  a  badge,  and  the  honour,  such  as  it  is,  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  eldest  male  heirs  of  the  oriciual  associators. 
This  institution  excited  considerable  jealousy  among  ll)e  de- 
mocracy of  America,  and  avery  anujsiug  satire  of  it  appeared 
and  is  inserted  in  this  work,  which,  it  it  were  not  too  long, 
^e  would  transcribe.  It  is  indeed  the  best  specimen  of  Ame- 
rican composition  which  is  presented  to  us  by  IVir.  Janson. 
We  are  here  favoured  with  many  observations  on  the  Cin- 
cinnati, which  we  liave  no  doubt  appeared  very  acute 
and  sagacious  to  their  author.  He  is  displeased  with 
their  motto,  and  proposes  a  new  one.  He  disapproves 
of  their  badge,  but  good-naturedly  observes  that  it  is  pleas- 
ing to  indulge  a  vvliim,  though  for  no  very  obvious  reason. 
"But,  above  all,  he  is  scandalised  at  the  small  number  of  offi- 
cers who  are  members  of  this  society,  and  thinks  the  claims 
of  the  militia  and  of  those  who  served  only  for  a  short  period 
too  strong  to  be  forgotten.  He  would  give  some  of  them 
gold  medals,  some  silver,  some  brais,  copper,  pewter,  '  or  even 
a  hit  of  tin,  or  pot  vietal.''  He  would  permit  the  most  worthy 
to  wear  it  at  the  breast,  and  the  less  excellentat  the  hreeche$ 
pocket,  a  most  extraoidinary  place  for  a  medal.  The  rea- 
son assigned  for  all  this  elegance  of  arrangement  is,  that  we 
might  see  the  proportion  of  the  honour  as  well  '  by  the  point 
of  suspension  as  by  the  bob  itself. 

Mr.  Janson  gives  a  very  deplorable  view  of  the  state  of 
education  in  America:  boys,  he  asserts,  are  indulged  in  ail 
manner  of  excesses;  and  that  he  has  often  seen  those  of 
wealthy  parents  intoxicated,  shouting  and  swearing  in  the 
public  streets.  Smoaking  of  segars  is  carried  by  mere  children 
to  sogreata  length  as  sometimes  to  occasion  death,  as  appear* 
from  the  following  advertisement: 

*  l)ie<l  in  Saleiia Master   Jame«  Vfrry,  aged  twelve,  a  premising 
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youth,  whose  early  death  is  supposed  to  have  beeu  brought  on  by  ex- 
cessive smoaking  of  segars.' 

In  the  southern  states  there  is  one  set  of  people  called 
aUngtra  and  another  called  eltveners.  The  lirst  ct"  these  are  so 
named  tVoni  taking  a  quantity  of"  spirits  mixed  vvitli  sugau 
and  mint,  and  called  a  sling,  every  morning  hetbre  hreakfast ; 
the  eleveners  we  suppose  begin  at  eleven  o'clock  only  to 
their  execrable  potion.  But  Mr  Janson  leaves  us  a  little 
in  the  dark  as  to  this  fact,  having  thought  ht  to  veil  his 
meaning  in  an  oracular  obscurity  oi  hmgucige;  '  a  second  rate 
consuujcr,' says  he,  '  of  distihatiotis  tVom  the  sugarcane,  the 
grape,  and  th.e  mulberry, is  the  tlifve iters.'  Wedo  not  pretend 
to  unravel  the  sense  of  this  profound  passage,  and  leave  it  to 
the  sagacity  of  the  reader. 

The  horrid  and  disgusting  practice  of  gouging  is  proved 
by  our  author  still  lo  exist.  I'iie  facts  which  he  gives  are 
contained  in  the  foliowinf>;  extract : 

*  Passing  in  company  with  other  travellers  through  (he  state  of 
Georgia,  our  attention  was  arrested  by  a  gouging  match.  We  found 
the  combatants  fait  clenched  by  the  hair,  and  their  thumbs  endea- 
vouring to  force  a  passage  into  c;ic!>  other's  eyes;  while  several  of 
the  bystanders  were  betting  upon  the  first  eye  to  be  turnt-d  out  of 
its  socket.  For  some  time  the  combatants  avoided  the  thumb  stroke 
vith  dexterity.  At  length  they  fell  to  the  ground,  and  in  an  instant 
the  uppermost  sprung  up    with  his  antagonist's  eye  in  his   hand  !  I 

'J he  savage  croud  applauded,  while,  sick  with  horror,  we  galloped 
away  from  the  infernal  scene.  The  name  of  the  sufferer  vva»  John 
Butler,  a  Caroluiian,  and  the  first  eye  was  for  the  honor  of  th» 
slate  to  which  they  res|)ectively  belonged. 

'  A  brute  inhuman  tonii,  named  .John  Stanley  of  Bertie  county^ 
North  Carolina,  sharpens  his  teeth  with  a  fde,  and  boasts  of  his  de- 
pendence on  them  in  tight.  This  monster  will  also  exult  in  relating 
the  account  of  the  noses  and  ears  he  has  bitten  off,  and  the  cheeks  h« 
has  toni. 

*  A  man  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Penvise,  (hen  living  in  Erlenton  in 
the  same  state, attempting  at  cards  to  cheat  some  half  drunken  sai» 
lors,  was  detected.  A  scuffle  ensued;  Penrise  knocked  out  tlie  cau- 
dle, then  gouged  out  three  eyes,  bit  off  an  ear,  tore  a  few  cheeks,  and 
made  good  his  retreat.' 

Another  favourite  diversion  in  tlie  southern  parts  of  the 
United  Stcites  is  butting,  a  mode  of  combat  in  v.hich  the  par- 
ties imitating  bulls  rusli  against  each  other  witli  opposed  fore- 
heads. This  practice  our  author  strenuously  asserts  is  not 
confined  to  negroes  alone,  but  prevails  equally  among  the 
white  men.     Such  exhibitions  certainly  give  rise  to  no  very 
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favourable  ideas  of  the  state  of  morals  and  civilization  in  the 
American  republic. 

In  the  Caroliuiis  Mr.  Jansen  gives  an  account  of  the  plea- 
sures of  bee-hunting  ;  and  liis  delicacy  is  greatly  shocked  by 
the  attendance  of  naked  negro  wenches,  on  wliich  occasion 
he  expressed  his  displeasure  to  his  landlord,  who  replied 
with  a  tremendous  oath  '  that  he  could  not  make  the  b — s 
wear  clothes ;  and  that  he  had  two  months  ago  given 
out  their  summer  suits,  which  they  tore  to  pieces  in  a  few 
days  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  wearing  them.*  VV^e  have  here 
some  particulars  respecting  a  kind  of  small  ant  which  infests 
the  houses.  They  are  said  to  have  an  acid  taste,  and  as  they 
are  frequently  found  among  victuals  in  great  quantities,  ma- 
ny people  eat  them  rather  than  be  at  the  trouble  of  brush- 
ing them  away.  ^ 

From  tliese  wondrous  alchieveraentg  we  pass  to  another 
part  of  the  work,  bordering  somewliat  upon  the  extraordi- 
nary, but  which  we  do  not  pretend  utterly  to  discredit.  So 
lately  as  in  1804,  gold  mines  are  said  to  have  been  disco- 
vered in  the  iSorthern  Carolina,  which  promise  great  benefit 
to  the  proprietors.  The  first  portions  of  this  precious  metal 
were  found  on  the  property  of  a  native  of  Hesse  Cassel;,  Mr. 
John  iSlead,  (which  we  may  be  allowed  to  observe  is  a  most 
singular  German  name).  The  children  of  this  person  ga- 
thered it  in  a  creek  running  through  his  land  in  the  daily 
quantity  of  an  hundred  pennyweights,  and  Mr.  Mead  him- 
self found  a  lump  of  ore  weighing  no  less  than  tvvent^^-eighl 
pounds,  and  worth  fourteen  hundred  pounds  sterling.  On 
the  faith  of  finding  greater  treasures  near  the  same  place  a 
company  was  formed  for  exploring  the  country,  and  ^5,000 
acres  were  purchased  in  the  vicinity.  Considerable  quan- 
tities of  gold  were  found  chiefly  in  the  beds  of  rivulets.  It 
is  probable  that  the  hills  from  which  these  rivulets  descend 
contain  veins  of  this  precious  metal.  The  sand  of  the  streams 
has  been  found  to  yield  by  amalgamation  with  quicksilver 
great  quantities  of  gold.  A  mine  belonging  to  a  Mrs.  Parker 
is  related  to  have  been  discovered  in  a  very  singular  manner. 
This  lady,  whose  demesnes  lay  in  the  vicinity  of  the  gold 
country,  had  some  company  who  were  drinking  tea  with  her, 
to  whom  she  said  jocularly,  '  1  wish,  gentlemen,  any  of  you 
con  Id  find  a  gold  mine  in  my  land.'  One  of  the  party 
instantly  replied,  '  I  will  go,  madam,  and  search  for  you.' 
Hi.'  ueut,  and  speedily  returned  with  a  fine  specimen,  and 
since  that  time  a  great  deal  more  has  been  procured, 

AA\  this  sounds  very  fine,  and  men  are  apt  to  be  dazzled 
with  the  sight  of  gold  thus  at  their  very  feet, and  requiring  only 
to  be  lifted.     It  appears  clearly  however  that  these  porlions 
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brought  down  by  the  mountain  streams  will  probably  be 
speedily  exhawssted,  as  they  have  been  slowly  accutnuliited  ; 
after  which  the  hibour  of  gat'rienng  may  extinguis^h  the  pro- 
fit of  the  Carolina  gohi  iaiids,  and  th;it  without  any  great 
Joss  lo  ih.e  country.  Ot  all  productions  of  the  earth,  the 
precious  metals  have  been  found  by  experience  to  contribute 
the  least  to  increase  national  wealth  or  national  strength. 
Gold  is  by  no  means  of  rare  occurrence.  It  was  computed 
by  Lkrgmunn  that  it  is  more  gejierally  diffused  than  any 
metiil,  iron  only  excepted.  Even  at  this  day  we  have  beea 
credibly  informed  that  near  Leadhills  in  Scotland  gold  is  to 
be  found  among  the  sands  of  the  brooks,  though  in  small 
quantities,  and  that  a  labourer  by  gathering  it  may  gain 
about  ninepence  a  day.  But  as  he  can  get  more  by  working 
at  other  employments,  recourse  is  seldom  had  to  that  of  gold 
seeking.  And  somewhat  similar,  it  is  not  impossible,  maybe 
the  fate  of  the  mines  of  Carolina. 

Upon  the  whi^le,thi?  work  is  not  without  its  merits.  It  is  very 
large,  very  pretty,  and  has  prints  in  it, and  so  far  must  suit  the 
public  tasie  of  the  day.  It  shows  very  little  skill  in  composi- 
tion, and  none  at  all  in  arrangement.  It  is  infected  from  one 
end  to  the  other  with  a  querulous  discontent,  wiiich  distorts 
every  object  and  tinges  the  performance  throughout.  The 
author  appears  to  have  no  great  talent  for  profound  remark, 
and  the  chief  merit  of  bis  book  consists  in  presenting  to  us 
another  vievy  of  tlie  manners  of  the  Anglo-Americans  and 
the  appearances  of  their  country.  If  this  be  faithfully  done, 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  deny  some  share  of  praise  to  the 
author ;  though  we  must  be  permitted  to  repeat  the  expres" 
sion  of  the  writer  of  the  observations  on  Mr.  Carr's  Stranger 
in  Ireland,  an  author  who  appears  to  have  a  decided  hatred  to 
quarto  volumes  of  travels, with  the  title  of  'Stranger,'  Whq 
is  this  Charles  William  Jansen,  Esq.  J' 


Art.  VI. — Hours  of  Idleness,  a  Series  of  Poems,  original 
and  translated.  By  George  Gordon,  Lord  Byron,  a  Mi- 
nor.    l2mo.  6s.  Longman,  5^c. 

*THE  opinion  of  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  poems  of  a  noble 
relation  of  mine,  "  That,  when  a  man  of  rank  appeared  in 
the  character  of  an  author,  his  merit  should  be  handsomely 
acknowledged,"  can  have  little  weight  with  verbal,  and  still 
less  with  periodical  censors;  but,  were  itolherv.'ise,  I  should 
be  loth  to  avail  myself  of  the  privilege,  and  would  rather 
incur  the  bitterest  censure  of  anonymous  criticism,  than  tri- 
umph in  honours  granted  solely  to  a  title.'     Pref.  p.  ix. 
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Miserum  est  aliorum  incumbere  Famns. 

Tlie  favour  wliich  this  author  disclaims  we  wiUinglj^  witb^ 
liold  ;  sliil  more  readily  do  we  Aer\y  him  liiat  which  youth 
is  apt  to  expect.  From  a  spirit  of'just  pride,  he  asks  for  hia 
book  no  allowances;  from  our  opuiiou  of  its  real  merit,  we 
oifer  it  none. 

The  preface  announces  a  collection  of  trifles,  the  motley 
production  of  idle,  gay,  and  melancholy  hours.  To  waste 
pa<;es  of  unmeaning  criticism  on  so  unambitious  a  work, 
would  but  expose  our  want  of  judgment,  and  provoke  the 
contempt  of  its  author.  The  few  specimens  which  we  shall 
give,  require  no  praise  ofours.  Their  own  worth  is  sufficient 
to  support  them  ;  and  no  reader  will  be  inclined  to  doubt 
our  assertion  that  the  rest  of  the  book  contains  as  ampleevi- 
dence  of  a  correct  taste,  a  warm  imngination,  and  a  feeling 
heart,  as  exists  in  the  little  extracts  before  him. 

On  having  Ncicstcad  Jbhcy. 

*  Thro' thy  battlements,  Newstead,  the  hollow  winds   whistle; 

Thou,  the  hall  of  my  lathers,  art  jione  to  decay  ; 
In  th}'  once  smiling  garden,  the  hemhick  and  thistle 

Havechoaked  up  the  rose  which  late  bloom'd  in  the  way. 

Of  the  mail-cover'd  Barons,  who  proudly  to  battle, 
Led  their  vassals  from  Europe  to  Palestine's  plain. 

The  escutcheon  and  shield,  which  with  ev'ry  blest  rattle, 
Are  the  only  sad  vesiiges  now  that  remain. 

Yo  more  doth  old  Robert,  with  harp-stringing  numbers, 
Raise  a  (lame  in  the  breast  for  the  v.  ar-laurell'd  wreath  5 

isQ'AV  Askalon's  towers,  John  of  Horiston  slumbers; 
Unnerv'd  is  the  hand  of  the  minstrel  by  death. 

Paul  and  Hubert  too  sleep,  in  the  valley  of  Crcssy, 
For  the  safety  of  Ed\fird  and  England  they  fell. 

Bly  fathers  !   the  tears  of  your  country  redress  you  ; 

How  you  fought,  how  you  died,  still  her  annals  can  tell. 

On  Marston,  with  Rupert,  'gainst  traitors  contending. 
Four  brothers  enrich'd,  with  their  blood,  the  bleak  field; 

For  the  rights  of  a  monarch,  their  country  defending. 
Till  death  their  attachment  to  royalty  seal'd. 

Shades  of  heroes,   farewell!   your  descendant,  departing 
From  the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  bids  you  adieu  ! 

Abroad,  or  at  homo,  your  remembrance  imparting 
New  courage^  he'li  think  upou  .glory,  and  you. 
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'  Though  a  tear  dim  his  eye,  at  this^ad  separation, 
'Tis  nature,  not  fear,  that  excites  his  regret  ; 

Far  distant  he  goes,  with  the  same  emulation. 
The  fame  of  his  fathers  he  ne'er  can  forget. 

*  That  fame,  afid  that  memory,  still  will  he  cherish, 

He  vows  that  he  ne'er  will  disgrace  your  renown  ; 
Like  you  will  he  live,  or  like  you  will  he  perish  ; 

When  decay'd,  may  he  mingle  his  dust  with  your  own/ 

The  history  of  this  venerable  ruin,  connected  with  that 
of  many  of  its  old  possessors,  the  author's  ancestors,  de- 
serves, and  obtains,  the  honour  of  another  poem  of  greater 
length  and  of  more  correctness  (being  probably  composed  at 
a  later  period)  than  the  preceding.  The  conclusion  af- 
fected us  in  a  very  peculiar  manner  ;  and  while  we  warmly 
entered  into  the  generous  and  noble  sentiments  which  in- 
spired the  writer,  we  could  not  but  hail,  with  something  ' 
prophetic  rapture,  the  hope  conveyed  in  the  closing  str 

*  Newstead  !  what  saddening  change  of  scene  is  thine  ! 

Thy  yawning  arch  betokens  slow  decay  ; 
The  last  and  youngest  of  a  noble  line 

Now  holds  thy  mouldering  turrets  in  his  sway, 

*  Deserted  now,  he  scans  thy  grey-worn  towers ; 

Thy  vaults,  where  dead  of  feutlal  ages  sleep  j 
Thy  cloisters,  pervious  to  the  wintry  showers  ; 
These,  these,  he  views,  and  views  them  but  to  wr 


*  Yet  are  his  tears,  no  emblems  of  regret 

Cherish'd  afifctian  only  bids  them  flow; 
pride,  Hope,  and  Love,  forbid  him  to  forget, 
But  warm  his  bosom  with  empassion'd  glow, 

'  Yet  he  prefers  thee  to  the  gilded  domes. 

Or  gewgaw  grottos,  of  the  vainly  great  : 
Yet  lingers  'mid  thy  damp  and  mossy  tombs. 

Nor  i)reathes  a  murmur  'gainst  the  will  of  fat 

*  Haply  thy  Sun,  emerging,  i;et,  may  shinCj 

Thee  to  irradiate,  with  meridian  ray : 
Fortune  may  smile  upon  a  future  line^ 

And  Heaven  restore  an  ever  cloudless  day  J 

No  man  was  ever  a  poet  at  nineteen,  without  being  a 
lover  also  ;  and  Lord  Byron's  heart,  if  we  may  judge  of 
it  from  his  verses,  is  steeled  against  none  of  the  warm  and 
tender  impressions  of  nature.  Of  the  amatory  poems  in 
this  collection,  many  are  extremely   pleasing,   all  are  easy 
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and  unaffected,  and  (what  to  so  young  a  man  is  a  rare  and 
exalted  praise)  free  from  the  slightest  taint  of  immodesty. 

His  *  Tale  of  Terror'  is  far  superior  to  the  generality  of 
those  productions  which  it  most  resembles  ;  we  will  not 
compare  it  with  the  best  of  Walter  Scott's  ballads ;  but  can 
truly  say  that  it  discovers  the  existence  of  powers  equal  to 
maintain  such  a  comparison. 

The  grave  and  laborious  follies  of  collegers  and  school- 
men, which  occupy  the  largest  theatre  on  which  our  author 
has  hitherto  been  able  to  witness  the  farce  of  life,  call  forth 
his  talent  for  satire.  Prudence  has  not  yet  taught  him  to 
be  very  sparing  in  the  exercise  of  his  weapon,  nor  experience, 
to  be  always  judicious  in  the  choice  of  subjects ;  but  a  few 
years  or  mouths  will  let  loose  to  his  pursuit  the  '  higher 
game'  of  the  world  ;  and  he  has  enough  within  him  to  con- 
stitute a  keen  and  successful  sportsman. 

But,  however  high  a  rank  he  might  attain  in  the  depart- 
ments of  love,  romance,  and  satire,  it  is  in  tenderness  and 
pathos  that  his  real  excellence,  as  a  poet,  will  consist. 
JS'one  of  his  compositions  have  afforded  us  so  high  a  gra- 
tification, because  none  reflects  so  clear  and  beautiful  an 
Image  of  the  composer's  mind,  as  tliat  entitled  '  Childish 
Recollections,'  in  which  lie  looks  back  (in  an  hour  of  sick- 
ness and  depression)  on  the  school  which  he  had  lately 
quitted,  on  the  scenes,  the  pleasures,  the  care-,  the  passions, 
the  companions,  of  his  boyish  days,  to  which  he  had  lately 
bade  adieu.  He  views  tliem,  it  is  true,  with  some  of  tiie 
prejudices  remaining  to  which  his  past  situation  gave  birth; 
for  his  is  not  a  mind  froui  which  imj)ressions  either  of 
attachment  or  dislike,  of  gratitude  or  resentment  can  be 
soon  effaced.  We  could  wish  that,  in  his  writings,  al  least, 
the  former  only  had  been  suffered  to  appear,  witliout  their 
contrasts;  but  his  spirit  is  as  ardent  as  it  is  lofty,  and  he 
is  not  yet  sufficiently  experienced  to  appreciate,  and  distin- 
guish, the  errors  which  arise  from  want  of  judgment  and 
from  want  of  principle. 

We  return  to  our  more  pleasing  task  ;  and  shall  select 
such  passages,  as  can  give  pleasure  only,  from  this  delightful 
poem. 

'  Oft  dees  my  heart  indulge  the  rising  thought, 
Which  still  recurs,  unlook'd-fur,  and  unsought  j 
"My  soul  to  fancy's  fond  suggestion  yields, 
And  roams  romantic  o'er  her  airy  fields  ; 
Scenesof  my  youth,  develop'd,  crowd  to  view, 
To  which  1  long  have  bade  a  last  adieu  1 
Seats  of  delight,  inspiring  youthful  themes  ; 
Friends  lost  to  me  for  aye,  except  in  dreams ; 
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Some  who  in  marble  prematurely  sleep, 
Whose  forms  I  now  remember,  but  to  weep  ; 
Some,  who  yet  urge  the  same  scholastic  course 
Of  early  science,  future  fame  the  source  ; 
Who,  still  contendine:  in  the  studi mus  race, 
In  quick  rotation,  fil  tbe  senior  place  ! 
These,  with  a  thousand  visions,  now  unite 
To  dazzle,  thu'  they  please,  my  aching  sight. 

'  Ida !  blest  spot,  where  science  holds  her  reign, 

How  joyous,  once,  I  join'd  the  youthful  train  j 

Bright,  in  idea,  g!e<ims  thy  lofty  spire, 

Again  I  mingle  with  thy  playful  quire  ; 

Our  tricks  of  mischief,  every  childish  game, 

Unchang'd  by  time  or  distance,  seem  the  same  ; 

Through  winding  paths,  along  the  glade,  I  trace 

The  social  smile  of  every  welcome  face, 

My  wonted  haunts,  my  scenes  of  joy  or  woe, 

Each  early  boyish  friend  or  youthful  foe  ; 

Her  feuds  dissolv'd,  but  not  my  friendship  past, 

1  bless  the  former,  and  forgive  the  last. 

Hours  of  my  youth,  when  nurtur'd  in  my  breast, 

To  love  a  stranger,   friendship  made  me  blest  ; 
friendship,  the  dear  peculiar  bond  of  youth. 
When  every  artless  bosom  throbs  with  truth, 
Untaught  by  worldly  wisdom  how  to  feign, 
And  check  each  impulse  with  prudential  rein  ; 
VVhen,  all  we  feel    our  honest  souls  disclose, 
111  love  to  friends,  in  open  hate  to  foes  : 
No  varnish'd  tales  the  lips  of  youth  repeat. 
No  dear-bought  knowledge  purchas'd  by  deceit ; 
Hypocrisy,  the  gift  of  lengthen'd  years, 
JNJatur'd  by  age,  the  garb  of  prudence  wears  ; 
When  now  the  boy  is  ripen'd  into  man, 
His  careful  sire  chalks  out  some  wary  plan; 
Instructs  bis  son  from  candour's  path  to  shrink, 
Smoothly  to  speak,  and  cautiously  to  think  ; 
Still  to  assent,  and  never  to  deny,- 
A  patron's  praise  can  well  reward  the  lie  ; 
And  who,  when  Fortune's  warning  voice  is  heard. 
Would  lose  his  opening  prospects  for  a  word  ? 
Although,  against  that  word,  his  soul  rebel, 
And  truth,  indignant,  all  his  bosom  swell.' 

After  a  very  grateful  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
'  The  dear  preceptor  of  his  earlier  days,' 
who  relinquished   his  situation   at   '   Ida'   some   time   pre^ 
vious  to  his  own  departure,   he   returns  to   his  friends,  an«J 
thus  apostrophises  them  : 

F  o 
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*  Dear  honest  racci  though  now  we  meet  no  morft, 
One  last,  long  look  on  what  we  were  before ; 

Our  first  kind  greetings,  and  our  last  adieii, 

Drew  tears  from  eyes  unused  to  weep  with  you  ; 

Through  splendid  circles,  fashion's  gaudy  world, 

Where  Folly's  glaring  standard  was  unfurl'd, 

I  plung'd  to  drown  in  noise  my  fond  regret, 

And  all  I  sought  or  hoped,  was  to  forget ; 

Vain  wish  !  if,  chance,  some  well-remember'd  face, 

Some  old  companion  of  my  early  race, 

Advanc'd  to  claim  his  friend  with  honest  joy. 

My  eyes,  my  heart,  proclaim'd  me  still  a  boy  ; 

The  glittering  scene,  the  fluttering  groupes  around, 

Were  quite  forgotten  when  my  friend  was  found  ; 

The  smiles  of  beauty  (for  alas  !  I've  known 

What 'tis  to  bend  before  love's  mighty  throne  ;) 

The  smiles  of  beauty,  though  those  smiles  were  dear, 

Could  hardly  charm  me  when  my  friend  was  near  ; 

My  thoughts  bewilder'd  in  the  fond  surprise, 

The  woods  of  Ida  danced  before  my  eyes  ; 

I  saw  the  sprightly  wanderers  pour  along, 

I  saw,  and  join'd  again  the  joyous  throng  ; 

Panting  again,  I  trac'd  her  lofty  grove, 

And  friendship's  feelings  triumph'd  over  love. 

*  Yet,  why  should  I  alone  with  such  delight 
Retrace  the  circuit  of  my  former  flight  ? 

Is  there  no  cause,  beyond  the  common  claim 
EiidearM  to  all  in  Childhood's  very  name? 
Ah  !  sure  some  stronger   impulse  vibrates  here, 
Which  whispers.  Friendship  will  be  doubly  dear 
To  one,  who  thus  for  kindred  hearts  must  roatn, 
And  seek  abroad  the  love  denied  at  home. 
Those  hearti,  dear  Ida,  have  I  found  in  thee, 
A  home,  a  world,  a  paradise,  to  me. 
Stern  deaih  forbade  my  orphan  youth  to  share 
The  tender  guidance  of  a  father's  care  ; 
Can  rank,  or  ev'n  a  guardian's  name,  supply 
The  love  Khich  glistens  in  a  father's  eye? 
For  this,  can  wealth,  or  title's  sound  atone, 
Made,  by  a  parent's  early  loss,  my  own  ? 
What  brother  springs,  a  brother's  love  to  seek  ? 
What  sister's  gentle  kiss  has  press'd  my  cheek  ? 
For  me,  how  dull  the  vacant  moments  rise, 
To  no  fond  bosom  link'd  by  kindred  ties: 
Off,  in  the  progress  of  some  fleeting  dream, 
Fraternal  smiles,  collected  round  me  seem, 
While  still  the  visions  to  my  heart  are  press'd, 
The  voice  of  love  will  murmur  in  my  rest; 
I  hear,  I  wake,  and  in  the  sound  rejoice, 
1  hear  again,— —but  ah !  no  brother's  voice. 
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A  hermit,  midst  of  crowds,  I  fain  must  stray, 
Alone,  though  thousand  pilgrims  fill  the  way  ; 
While  these  a  thousand  kindred  wreaths  entwine, 
I  cannot  call  one  single  blossom  mine  : 
What  then  remains  ?  in  solitude  to  groan, 
To  mix  in  friendship,  or  to  sjgh  alone  ? 
Thus  must  I  cling  to  come  endearing  hand, 
And  none  more  dear  than  Ida's  social  band. 

We  cannot  now  follow  the  poet,  as  we  would  gladly  do, 
through  the  characteristic,  but  tender,  descriptions  of  ihree 
©r  four  of  his  most  intimate  associates,  nor  to  the  conclusioa 
of  this  affecting  poem,  which  does  not  fall  short  of  the  pas- 
sages which  we  have  already  quoted.  Valuable,  as  this  Utile 
collection  is,  from  its  intrinsic  merit,  it  is  rendered  murh 
more  so  by  the  mind  which  produced  and  pervades  it.  We 
must  now  advert  to  that  nobility  of  birtti  which  we  disdaia 
to  use  as  an  apology  for  faults  or  a  heightener  of  beauties, 
for  the  purpose  of  urging  the  writer  Cwhose  superior  genius 
and  high  sense  of  honour  areequally  apparent  in  his  works)  to 
follow  that  course  of  virtuous  ambition  for  which  nature  and 
inclination  may  best  fit  him,  \\ith  energy  and  perseverance, 
and  thus  to  run  a  career  worlby  of  his  character  and  talents, 
and  of  the  genuine  pride  of  an  illustrious  ancestry. 

Let  him  also  remember  that  a  life  of  vig^ruus  action  or  of 
severe  study  is  not  incompatible  with  occasional  pursuits  of 
the  same  nature  as  those  he  has  already  indulged  in  ;  and^ 
wherever  his  future  lot  may  be  cast,  we  shall  continue  to 
entertain  a  hope  (notwithstanding  the  act  of  abjuration  in 
his  preface)  ofhailing,<)n  some  future  occasion,  his  honoura- 
ble progress  in  the  ranks  of  poetry. 


Art.  VII. — View  of  the  present  State  of  Poland,  hy  George, 
Burnett,  late  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  l^mo.  (is. 
Longman.     1807. 

THOUGH  Poland  has  been  blotted  out  of  the  map  of 
Europe  by  the  infamous  spoliations  of  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia,  yet  we  have  just  seen  at  least  a  part  of  her  pro- 
vinces emerge  from  tlieir  deprfssion  and  acquire  once  more 
a  separate  and  independent  government.  We  had  hoped, 
that  Buonaparte,  either  in  his  justice,  his  mercy,  or  his 
wrath,  would  have  restored  Poland  to  the  dimensions  which 
it  possessed  before  its  first  dismemberment  ^  and  that  the 
country  would  have  again  ranked  among  the  greater  Euro- 
pean powers.     Perhaps   the,  conqueror  may  have  made  his 
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forbearance  on  this  occasion,  the  price  of  conciliating  Rus- 
sia, and  of  neutralizing  the  hostile  propensities  of  Austria. 
Prussia,  wiiich  was  certainly  mosi  deeply  implicated  in  the 
guilt  of  the  partition,  appears  at  present  to  have  paid  the 
who  e  forfeit  of  the  crime.  We  are  always  happy  to  behold 
such  a  striking  proof  ot  that  moral  government  which  pre- 
sides over  the  destiny  of  nations,  as  is  at  present  evinced 
in  ttie  condition  of  those  states,  who  planned  and  execu- 
ted the  t;p!c  partition  of  Polaid.  Prussia  exhibits  in  the 
most  awful  manner  t  e  retributive  justice  of  God  ;  and  her 
fate  may  inform  other  nations  that  they  cannot,  with  per- 
manent impunity,  violate  the  greatrules  of  moral  obligation. 
Eussia  has  begun  to  feel  the  effects  of  that  unjust  partition  ; 
and  Austria  will  probably  ere  long  experience  a  still  greater 
degree  of  humiliation,  which  she  has  amply  merited  by  that 
unprincipled  and  criminal  transaction.  The  three  crowned 
Tobbers  in  the  capitals  of  BerliUj  of  Vienna,  and  of  Peters- 
burgh,  who  conspired  to  plunder  the  then-defenceless  Pole, 
little  thought  that  their  atrocious  rapacity  was  only  laying 
up  a  store  of  misfortune  and  of  vengeance  for  their  succes- 
sors. The  great  Frederick,  as  he  was  called,  would  have 
been  iudeel  great  if  he  had  been  just;  and  not  despised  the 
providential  government  of  God. 

Tiiese  reflections  naturfdly  arose  in  our  minds  as  we  look 
up  the  present  volume  ;  the  fate  of  Poland,  like  that  of  an 
oppressed  and  persecuted  individual,  has  excited  our  sym- 
pathies and  interested  our  hearts.  We  were  anxious  to 
learn  the  present  state  of  the  country,  with  the  temper,  sen- 
timents, civilization,  moral  and  mtellectual  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple. Nor  have  we  found  the  work  of  Mr.  Burnett  barren  of 
amusement  or  information;  it  is  indeed  a  very  agreeable 
performance  ;  and  as  it  relates  to  a  part  of  the  world,  of 
which  little  is  known,  tlie  communication  will  be  thankfully 
received. 

.  Mr.  B.  informs  us  that  he  was  absent  from  England  about 
fifteen  months,  durins;  ten  of  which  he  was  settled  in  Po- 
land  ;  and  was  for  some  time  an  inmate  in  the  family  or 
Count  Zamousky  ;  who,  during  Mr.  Burnett's  stay,  was  not 
often  absent  from  his  estate.  Mr.  B.  therefore  candidly 
confesses  that  he  did  not  enjoy  any  very  extensive  or  varied 
opportunities  of  observation  ;  and  that  those  which  he  did 
possess  he  did  not  always  turn  to  the  best  account.  But  still 
Mr.  B.'s  work  brings  us  acquainted  with  many  interesting 
particulars  relative  to  the  interior  of  Poland,  The  author 
begins  his  first  chapter  with  an  account  of  Danlzic  and  its 
environs.  Mr.  Burnett  liappened  to  be  at  Dantzic  during 
the  fair,  whjch  is  kept  in  July  and  August^  when  the  town 
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becomes  a  place  of  great  resort  from  all  parts  of  German\\ 
The  fair-people  sleep  in  then'  booths,  on  their  counters,  or 
wherever  they  can  be  best  situated  for  the  protection  of 
their,  property  ;  and  the  weather  is  usually  so  warm  at  this 
season  that  men,v/omen,  and  children  are  beheld  at  night  as. 
you  pass  along  the  streets,  enjo3ing  their  repose  in  the  open 
air.  Religion  is  not  much  in  fashion  at  Dantzic ;  the 
churches  are  but  little  frequented,  and  iniideliLy  is  said  to  be 
very  prevalent.  "Places  of  public  amusement  are  not  so  thinly 
attended  ;  and  the  theatre  is  open  on  Sundays,  agreeably  to 
the  custom  of  the  continent.  Among  the  gratifications 
which  are  also  permitted  on  the  Sunday  are  tumbling,  rope- 
dancing,  &c.  The  people  excel  in  their  feats  of  dexterity 
on  the  rope.  The  common  dinner  hour  at  Dantzic  is  twelve  ; 
at  the  best  Imtels  one  ;  at  the  hotels  the  company  dine  to- 
gether, as  at  Buxton  and  Matlock  ;  but  each  person  has  his 
wine,  Sec.  to  himself.  The  merchants  live  well,  and  drink 
hard.  Champagne  seldom  fails  to  spaikie  on  the  table  ; 
though  even  here  the  price  is  high.  Bui  while  the  body  is 
so  well  taken  care  of,  the  mind  is  not  neglected  ;  the  town 
contains  some  good  libraries,  and  the  merchants  both  read 
and  think. 

The  surface  of  Poland  is   in  general   flit,   witliout   any 
mountainous  a^^clivities,  and  only  a  few  genile  swells.     The 
cultivated  districts  are  greatly  exceeded  by  the  uncultivated 
parts.     The  country  is  interspersed  witii   numerous  forests, 
many  of  which  extend   for  (ilteen  or  Iweniy  miles  in  every 
direction.     In  summer  the   traveller  is  delighted  with  their 
verdure  and  iheirsh.ide;  in  winter  every  branch   bends   be- 
neath the  weight  of  snow.    In  the  soil  of  Poland  sand  is  said 
to  be  the    predominating  ingredient,   but  it  produces  every 
species  of  grain.     The  catile  are  in  genera!  small  ;  and  fat 
meat  is  so  rare  that  the  beef  at  the  best  tables  is  frequently 
larded  with  bacon.     Mutton   is    far    from   common  ;  and  a 
flock  of  sheep  is  seldom  seen.  A  Polish  cow  is  said  to  be  great- 
ly surpassed  by  an  English  in  the  quantity  of  milk  which  it 
yields.     The  cheese  is  poor  and  hard  ;  pigs  are  seen  in  nu- 
merous droves  feeding  on    the  stubble  ;  and  poultry  every 
where  abounds.    The  horses  seem    stunted   in  their  growth, 
but  they  will  do  much  work  and  endure  great  fatigue.  The 
roe-buck  furnishes  a  frequent  and  dehcious  article  of  food. 
The  meals  of  the  Poles  are  but  scantily  supplied  with  vege- 
table food.     Even  potatoes  are  not  often  seen.     Raspberries 
and   strawberries  are  the  most  common  fruits;   beer,  and  a 
spirit  resembling  whiskey,  are  the  usual  liquors  of  indigenous 
extraction  j  but  these  are  said  to  be  very  indifferent  in  their 
kind. 
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The  climate  of  Poland  is  favourable  to  health ;  tlie  con- 
tinual variations  of  temperature,  which  distinguish  our  island, 
are  unknown  there ;  the  seasons  are  regular  and*the  air 
seren*^.  Tlie  winters  are  long,  and  usually  intensely  cold  ; 
but  with  the  natives  winter  is  rather  a  season  of  pleasurable 
than  of  painful  expectation.  When  every  object  is  covered 
with  snow,  and  the  country  appears  the  native  abode  of 
frost,  the  JPoles  find  abundance  of  diversion  on  the  sledge. 
On  the  sledge  they  will  sometimes  proceed  at  the  rate  of 
seventy  or  eighty  miles  a  day  ;  and  they  often  travel  by  night 
as  well  as  by  day.  All  sorts  of  carriages  are  so  contrived  as 
to  be  placed  on  sledges.  What  tlie  Pole  most  dreads  is  a  rainy 
winter;  or  a  vvintei  attended  with  a  constant  interchange  of 
frost  and  rain.  When  the  spring  returns,  vegetation  proceeds 
with  great  rapivlity,  and  the  forests  soon  exchange  their 
white  robes  of  snow  for  a  mantle  of  the  richest  green. 

The   Polish  villages  are  usually  situated  on  the  skirts  of 
the  forests,   though  they    are  sometimes  seen  on  tlie  unshel- 
tered plain.     They  consist  of  wrelched  hovels  constructed  of 
wood  and    covered  with  straw  and  turf.     When  a  fire  hap- 
pens, and  the  wind  is  favourable,  the  whole  vilhige  is  usually 
destroyed.     The  towns,  of  which  the  better  sort  are    built 
with   brifk    are   usually   situnted  in   the  plains,  ( tlen  in  the 
liiiclst  ot  a  njrass ;  in  order,  as  is  supposed,    to  rentier  them 
more  difficult  ui  access.     Iti    winter  these  towns  present  the 
iiu>stdre;uy  aspect  whit  h  can  be  imagined.    Waisaw  exhibits 
the  apppkranceof  desertion  and  decay.  .The  nobles  and  gentry 
have  abandoned  the  caf>it'Hl  s  nee  the  country  lias  lost  its  poli- 
tical  independance;  stateiy  palaces,  which   are   suffered  to 
go  out  of  repair,  evince  the   regret  of  the  Ibnner  possessors, 
and  high  grass  now  flounsl^es  in   tie  courts.     The  ordlnarj 
vehicle    tor   trHvelling    in    Poland   is  a    carriage  with   four 
wheels.  With  a  head  like  that  of  a  one-horse  chair ;  in  the  front 
are  small  folding  doors   with  glasses,  which  may  be  shut  as 
occasion  requires.     A  Polish  inn  exhibits   no  bad  specimen 
of  the  wretchedness  of  the  country  and   of  the  wants  of  the 
jnhabitanta    The  moment  you  enter,  the  nose  is  assailed  by  a 
inuUitude  of  odfHirs  of  no  very  grateful    kind;  the  floor  is 
covered  with  hlih  ^-a\id  the  most  squalid  penury  is  seen  with- 
in.    The   stable  is  said  to  be  the  best  room    in   the  house. 
When  travellers  take  up  their  quarters  for  the  night  in  these 
miseiiible  hovels,  pallets   of  hay  or  straw  are  laid  close  to 
each  other  on  the  floor;  and  both  men  and   women  occupy 
tonCiguous  beds.     The  men  are  said  to  havedehcacy  enongli 
not  to  pull  oft"  their  culottes ;  but  the  author  informs  us  that 
the  women  will  undress  to  their  shifts,  and  gel  out  of  bed  in 
the  morning,  close  by  your  side,  without  any  symptoms  Qi 
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modest  reserve  or  feminine  repugnance.  In  the  interior  of 
Poland  the  inns  are  all  kepi  by  Jews;  and  though  we  may  not 
assent  to  the  prejudice  that  'Jews  naturally ^x'mk*  yet  we  are 
convinced  that  cleanliness  is  not  the  common  characteristic 
of  a  Jew.  Travelling  in  Poland  is  dear  notwithstanding  the 
badness  of  the  accommodations;  and  the  mercenary  propen- 
sities of  a  Jewish  host  do  not  contribute  to  lessen  the  ex- 
pense. The  best  things  to  be  procured  at  the  inns  are 
poultry,  eggs  and  milk  ;  the  butter  is  usually  rancid  and  the 
bread  sour.  The  culinary  art  is  not  much  understood. 
Chickens  are  put  on  the  table  sprawling  with  their  heads  oa 
in  a  platter,  swimming  with  buUer,  or  rather  buttered  oil. 

Previous  to  its  dismcnbertnent,  Poland  is  computed  to  have 
contained  apopulation  of  about  fifteen  millions  ;  and  it  is  more 
probable  that  it  has  increased  than  duninished  since  that  event. 
The  Polish  peasantry  are  said  to  be  of  small  statu  re,  to  have  little 
grey  eyes,  short  noses,  and  hair  commonly  of  a  yellow  hue. The 
peasant  women  are    represented  both   in   appearance  and  in 
manners  to  be  perfect  antidotes  to  love.  The  state  of  vassalage 
which  prevails   in  the   country,  operates  like  a  blast  on  the 
motal  feelings  and  intellectual  capacity  of  the  people.  There 
is  no  spirit  of  exertion  or  improvement  among  the  peasantry. 
They  arc  so  degraded  as  almost  to  have  lost  the   perception 
of  their  own  wretchedness  ;  and  they  feel  none  of  that  ardour 
of  hope  which  is  excited  even  by  the  possibility  of  bettering 
our  condition.     The  Polish  peasantry  have   no  .political  ex- 
istence ;  and  their  miserable  appearance  serves  better  than  a 
thousand   arguments  to  prove  the  necessity  and  to  illustrate 
the   value  of  the    boon.     Men  of  narrow  minds  and  sordid 
views  may  dispute  the  value  of  civil   rights  to  the  peasantry 
of  any    country;  but   whatever  tends  to  raise   man   in  the 
scale  of  humanity,  and  to  inspire  him  with  an  increased  sense 
of  his  own  dignity  and  importance,  tends  to  quicken  his  acti- 
vity, loexaltliis  sentiments,  and  to  render  him  a  very  different 
kind  of  beini;  from  what  he  would  otherwise  be.     But  where 
the  human   being,  by  a  long  continuance  of  servitude,  has 
been  changed  into  a  species  of  animal,  which  must  rank  in 
the  scale  of  existence  below  a  horse  or  a  sheep,  great  care 
will  be  requisite  to  let  t!ie  transition  from  servitude  to  freedom 
be  slow  and  gradutil,  rather  than  rapid  and  immediate.     For 
sudden  changes  are  as  perilous  in  the  moral  as  in  the  physi- 
cal constitution.     The  most  serious  disorders    would  ensue 
from  the  sudden  abolition  of  vassalage  among  the  peasantry 
of  Poland.     The  late  count  Zamoyski,  as  Mr.  B.  iniorms  ns, 
abohished  vassalage    in  six  of  the  villages  belonging    to  bis 
estate  ;  butasthe  change  was  sudden,  and  no  previous  pre- 
parations had  been  made  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  sclieme, 
it  was  not  attended  with  any  beneficial  consequences. 
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*  Ha\ing  no  distinct  comprehension  of  what  freedom  meant,  but 
merely  a  rude  notion  that  they  might  now  do  what  tliey  liked,  they 
run  into  every  species  of  excess  and  extravagance  which  their  cir- 
cumstances admitted.  The  lands  were  worse  cultivated  than  before, 
and  the  small  rents  which  were  required  of  them,  they  were  often 
unable  to  pay.' 

Without  a  certain  portion  of  moral  and  intellectual  culture, 
man  cannot  be  expected  to  make  a  right  use  of  liberty.  But 
still  it  may  admit  of  doubt  whetiier,  under  any  circnmitances, 
liberty  with  all  its  incidenial  evils,  be  not  preferable  to  slavery 
whatever  may  be  its  associated  benetils. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  agriculture  should  flourish  in 
Poland,  where  the  larger  oart  of  the  land  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  noblesse,  to  whom  the  mrtjorltv  of  the  people  serve  only 
as  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  ;  while  a  class  of  in- 
dependant  yeomanry  is  unknown.  The  average  crop  of  grain 
is  sgid  to  amount  only  to  six  to  one  of  the  quantity  sown  ; 
but  this  is  as  much  as  can  be  expected  in  a  country  where 
scarcely  such  a  thing  as  manure  is  to  be  seen.  Enclosures 
are  little  known  ;  and  the  farms  usually  include  a  space  of 
open  and  forest  land  equal  in  extent  to  several  parishes  in 
England.  Where  property  has  undergone  such  few  divisions, 
and  there  is  hardly  any  such  thing  as  a  middle  class  of  soci- 
ety, manufactures  cannot  be  expected  to  meet  with  adequate 
encouragement.  The  chief  retail  trade  in  Poland  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jews  ;  who  here  are  said  to  display  to  perfection 
all  the  money-getting  propensities  of  the  Israelitish  race. 
Of  the  Polish  ladies  tlie  complexions  are  said  to  be  fair  and 
clear;  but  with  a  more  scanty  portion  of  native  red  than 
the  English  ladies  can  usually  boast.  This  seems  to  arise 
from  the  effect  of  rouge;  of  which  the  Polish  ladies  make  such 
a  lavish  use.  The  young  misses  begin  the  practice  almost  he- 
fore  they  are  out  of  their  teens  ;  and  the  old  women  continue 
ir  wilh  redoubled  avidity  to  tlie  extremity  of  age.  But  be- 
s:!des  the  liberal  application  of  rouge,  on  which  we.  are  not 
willing  to  bestow  the  meed  of  our  applause,  the  author  men- 
lions  another  defect  of  a  more  criminal  species,  and  which 
calls  for  our  most  decided  reprobation.  Mr.  B.  tells  us 
that, 

*  Even  in  married  women,  chastity  is  considered  as  ridiculous, 
and  an  unlimited  latitude  is  admitte.!  on  both  sides.  Yet  in  cases 
vihere  the  liusband  and  wife  have  a  real  regard  for  one  another,  they 
♦io  m)t  always  view  with  perfect  indifierence  symptoms  oCan  occasi- 

,  otial  arrangement  on  either  side.  There  is  a  sort  of  sdjishment  in  af- 
fectioi)  very  difficult  to  be  subdued.  But  again,  1  have  observed  in 
;jilier  iuitauces,  ihatcoup]es,who  have  been  notoriously  and  eminently 
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unfaitliful,  not  only  retain  a  mutual  affection  and  esteem,  but  seem 
to  like  each  otiier  the  better  for  iheir  respective  wanderings;  and  to 
observe  with  a  sort  of  rcguish  approbation  any  preliminary  signs  of 
a  foreis'i  ni\or()ciation.  There  is  a  natural  prejudice  of  no  ordinary 
force  among  English  husbands,  which  makes  them  curious  to  know, 
whether  the  population  of  their  domestic  territories  is  attributable 
exclusively  to  their  ou  n  exertions,  or  whether  it  has  been  at  all  pro- 
moted by  foreign  succours.  This  is  a  question  of  less  anxious  inter- 
est  in  lOlLiiui  ;  and  a  husband  perhaps  acts  wisely  in  treating  it  with 
philosophic  indifference.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  go  entirely  through 
a  family,  and  to  remark  upon  each  younger  member — that  was  the  fruit 
of  such  an  amour  ;  that  of  such  aimther  — and  so  on;  and  in  this  man- 
ner the  disconsolate  husband  is  sometirne&fcereft  of  every  laurel  he 
had  ostensibly  won  in  the  fields  of  Hymen,  &c.  &c.' 

From  the  levity  with  which  Mr.  Burnett  speaks  on  this 
subject  we  should  be  almost  inclined  to  suspect  that  he  ap- 
proves of  the  scandalous  violations  of  virtue  which  he  re- 
lates. If  such  be  the  manners  of  the  Polish  ladies,  v\e  think 
that  they  are  not  likely  to  derive  any  great  increase  of  de- 
pravity from  the  late  incursion  of  the  French  ;  but  we  were 
not  a  little  surprized  to  find  Mr.  Burnett  describing  such  a 
vitiated  state  of  society  without  a  single  expression  of  cen- 
sure or  abhorrence. 

In  Poland  as  m  France  the  ladies  are  wont  to  hold  a  levee 
in  their  bed-rooms.  When  i\lr.  B.  was  at  the  house  of 
Count  Zamoyski,  he  informs  us  that  the  whole  of  the  com- 
pany consisting  of  at  least  twenty  persons,  paid  u  visit  to  the 
countess  in  her  bed-room.  The  tar-famed  goddess  Cloacina 
is  said  to  have  no  modest  worshippers  amongst  the  Poles; 
every  chamber  is  polluted  by  the  performances  ul  her  devo- 
tees on  unt  chaise  pcrcee.  But  we  must  inform  the  reader, 
who  may  perhaps  be  prevented  from  visiting  the  country  by 
the  want  of  some  more  decorous  temple  of  neressity,  that  a 
patent  water-closet  has  lately  been  impoited  from  tiiis  island 
of  comfortable  contrivance  ;  and,  as  we  suppose  that  the 
Poles  are  not  without  the  imitative  principle,  we  hope  that 
wany J acsimi/es  of  this  ingenious  invention  will  ere  h)ng  be 
difinsed  lilong  the  bnnks  ol  the  Vistula. 

We  have  no  bdd  spe<;imen  of  the  defective  morality  which 
is  prevalent  among  the  Poles  from  the  following  : 

*  Every  person,'  says  Mr.  V>.  '  on  going  out  of  his  room  must  be 
careful  to  lock  tiro  doi,r  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket.  Ail  the  low- 
er domestics  and  a  great  nuniberof  the  pruicipal  footmen  are  thieves. 
This  is  a  matter  of  universal  notoriety,  yet  it  is  simply  remarked  as  a 
custom  of  the  country.' 

The  Poles  appear  to  be  great  cor|sumers  of  animal- food. 
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*  Of  the  great  number,*  says  Mr.  B.  *  of  substantial  di-lies  whtcfc 
are  handed  round,  consisting  often  of  five  or  six  and  even  more,  I  have 
observed  with  wonder  that  scarcely  any  body  either  manor  woman 
suffers  them  to  pass  without  tal-i  g  something  from  each,  and  that 
too,  no  iusigmticant  ano  mincing  bits,  but  g.Kxi  >ulid  pieces,  enough 
for  the  dinner  of  any  delicate  lady  in  England.  I  have  frs'quintly 
•seen  young  slender  giris  eat  as  much  as  ttie  most  robust  and  htailhy 
mun  could  desire.  Notwithstanding  this,  when  the  lighter  things 
con^e  round,  ail  will  take  their  due  propoirion,' 

l?ut  though  they  eat  tnuch,  they  drii.k  little  ;  very  rarely 
vaote  than  two  glasses  of  the  slrotger  wines  at  dinner  ;  and 
liolfeiing  is  drunk  afterwards.  jSlany  persons  drink  none  at 
aiL 

At  tlie  house  of  the  Princess  Czartoryska  the  author  wag 
gratified  by  the  sight  of  a  relique  more  dear  to  an  English- 
man than  the  bone  of  any  caiioiiiztd  saint  would  be  to  a 
devotee  of  the  church  of  Rome.  It  was  no  less  than  the  ge- 
nuine chair  of  the  iratnorlal  Shakespeare,  which  the  princess 
purchased  when  in  England,  at  no  inconsiderable  price. 
Some  of  our  English  pedagogues  seem  to  think  highly  of 
tti«  a  posteriori  method  of  introducing  erudition  ;  but  we 
liavenot  yet  beetr  informed  wnether  the  Poles  have  derived 
any  dramatic  inspiration  from  placing  the  seat  of  honour  in 
this  sacred  chair.  We  shall  now  conclude  this  article  with 
jetnrning  our  thanks  to  JMr.  Burnett  for  the  anuisement 
)fthich  we  have  obtained  from  the  perusal  of  his  book. 


Art.  VIII. — Ancient  Alphabets  and  Hieroglyphic  Characters 
explained  ;  with  an  Account  of  the  Egi/ptinn  Priests,  their 
Classes,  Initiation  and  Sacrijices;  in  the  Arabic  Language, 
by  Afimad,  Lin  Abubckr  Bin  IVashih;  and  in  Englibh  by 
Joseph  Hammer, Secretary  to  the  Imperial  Legation  at  Con- 
stantinople.      \L  Is.  boards.  London.     Nicol,     4?o.  IbOf). 

*  THE  original  of  this  translation,*  says  M.  Hammer, '  was 
found  at  Cairo,  where  it  had  escaped  the  researches  of  the 
FiCiM-h  savans,  who,  though  successful  in  collecting  many 
-valuable  oriental  books  and  manuscripts,  failed  in  their  en- 
deavours to  procure  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  hiero- 
glyphics,' This  w?.s  reserved  for  the  researclies  of  M .  Ham- 
user  and  his  counirymen.  The  author  of  the  present  volume 
.h  Sfiid  to  have  lived  a  thousand  years  ago  ;  and  to  have  en- 
riched the  literature  of  the  Arabs  by  piecious  translations 
from  toieigiJ  languages.  The  present  performance  is  highly 
rt'i.'oNis  and  interesting,  not  only  as  it  exhibits  an  e.xplana- 
t.uu  of  eighfy  alphabets,  but  as  it  furnishes  a  key  to  the  hi- 
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eroglyphics.    Of  these  eighty  alphabets,  the  editor  thinks 
that  those  which  were  not  used    in   common   writing,  were 
employed  as  ciphers  among  different  oriental  nations,     la 
the  lust  chapter  ot  the  work,  we  are  presented  with  the  Mim- 
shim,    antediluvian  or  primaeval    alphabet,  which   is  singu- 
larly curious,  as  it  serves  to  shew  the  transition  of  the  hiero- 
glyphics   from  being  signs  of  words  or   things,  into  the   of- 
iice  of  simple   letters;    in  which    we    may    trace    the   mo- 
dification of  the  old   Syrian  and  Chaldean  alphabets.     The 
history  of  H.^rmes,  or,  as  he  is  called  by  the  Greeks,  Hermes 
Trismegistus,  the  first  ancient  king  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the 
supposed  inventor  of  the  hieroglyphics,  is   involved   in    an 
impenetrable  obscurity.  We  usually  comprehend  the  kings  of 
Eoypt  under  the  general  name  of  Pharaohs  ;  but  the  oriental 
historians  pI'Tce  the  H^rmesian    dynasty  before  that  of   the 
Pharaohs.      To  Hermes  Trismegistus  they  ascribe  the  tombs, 
catacoml>s,  tem[)ies,  palaces,  pyramids,    obelisks,   sphinxes; 
and  all  the  royal,  funeral,  religious  and   astronomical  monu- 
ments, which  astonish  the  traveller  in  Upper  Egypt, 

Bishof)  Warburton  thinks  that  the  h  eroglyphics  were 
derived  i'rom  the  picture-wtiting,  which  was  the  mode  of 
writing  tirst  in  use  among  mankind,  as  was  s'een  among  the. 
Indians  on  the  discovery  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  In  this  writ-, 
ing  the  object  was  to  represent  ideas  by  their  sensible  re- 
semblances ;  but  as  this  mode  of  composition  must  have  beenj 
very  tedious,  and  only  a  i'ew  ideas  could  be  conveyed  in  an 
large  space,  it  was,  in  process  of  time,  improved  by  the  kingai 
and  pnestsof  Egypt  into  those  hieroglyphical  representations 
of  whicli  that  country,  at  present,  furnishes  so  many  curioui 
remains.  This  hieroglyphical  writing  was  an  abridgment 
of  the  former  mode  of  writing  in  picture,  and  was  effecledi 
principally  in  three  ways.  1st.  Tlie  principal  circumstanc<? 
in  the  subject  was  made  lo  stand  for  the  whole  ;  thus  a  batthj 
was  represented  by  two  hands, one  holding  a  shield,  the  other 
a  bow  ;  a  tumult  or  insurrection  by  an  armed  man  castinrg 
arrows;  a  siege  by  a  scaling  ladder.  The  second  method  of 
contraction,  or  of  abbreviated  representation,  was  by  puttin  g 
the  instrument  of  the  thing,  whether  real  or  metaphoriciil, 
for  llie  thing  itself.  'Jhus  an  eye,  eminently  placed,  was 
used  to  signify  God's  omniscience  ;  an  eye  and  sceptre  to  re- 
present a  monarch;  a  ship  and  pilot  to  express  the  govern  or 
wf  the  universe.  In  the  third  and  still  more  compendia  us 
method,  one  thing  was  made  lo  signify  another,  where  amy 
taint  resemblance  was  imagined,  or  observed.  Those  lii- 
eroglyphics  of  the  first  spe«ies  which  approach  the  nean?st 
to  picture  writing,  or  where  any  thing  is  represented  by  one 
or  more  of  its  sensible  resemblances  or  properties,  must,    of 
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course,  be  the  easiest  to  decypher  ;  but  the  most  abridged 
mcdeof  hieroglyphic  writing  seems  to  have  been  the  most 
common,  i'roni  the  greater  facility  with  which  it  might  be 
executed,  and  from  the  greater  obscurity  which  it  produced. 
Kow  the  great  object  of  the  Egyptian  kings  and  priests  was 
to  conceal  truths  with  which  they  were  acquainted  from  all 
but  the  initiated  few,  who  were  themselves  bound  to  an  in- 
violable secrecy.  Every  king  of  the  Hermesian  dynasty  is 
said  by  the  author  of  the  present  work,  to  have  invented,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  genius  and  understanding,  a  particular 
alphabet,  in  order  that  none  should  know  it  but  the  sons  of 
wisdom.  Few  therefore  are  found  who  understand  them  in 
our  lime.  They  took  the  figures  of  differerit  irstrumenls, 
trees,  plants,  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  their  parts,  and  of  pla- 
nets and  fixed  stars.  In  this  manner  these  hieroglyphic«-ii 
alj)habets  became  innumerable,  like  the  alphabets  of  the 
Jndiansand  Chinese.  Jn  the  first  section  of  chapter  Vlll. 
the  author  exhibits  the  alphabet  of  the  philosopher,  Hermes 
the  great,  which  is  said  to  be  used  on  the  obelisks,  pyramids, 
monuments,  temples,  &c.  from  the  time  of  the  first  Pha- 
raohs, in  some  of  them  we  observe  a  sensible  resemblance 
oftl:e  thing,  in  others  the  figures  appear  quite  fanciful  and 
ijrbilrary. 

Of  these  hieroglyphics,  some  seem  formed  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  resemblance  or  analogy  ;  but  ibe  majority  appear 
to  be  entirely  conventional  or  arbitrary.  It  is  wortiiy  of 
jemark,  that  the  hieroglyphic  of  God,  as  the  All- merciful, 
seems  to  have  been  retained  in  the  ceremonial  of  Jewish 
aduralicn;  for  what  was  called  the  mercy- scat  in  the  sanc- 
tuary, was  surmounted  by  two  cherubs  witli  extended  wings. 
The  hieroglyphic  of  sin  is  very  emphatical  and  expressive; 
error  is  well  depicted  by  three  crooked  lines;  and  truth  by 
three  straight  ;  the  owl,  wliich  is  used  for  the  hieroglyphic 
ot  God,  is  the  same  as  the  Greeks  made  embleniatic  of  tlie 
goddess  of  wisdom  ;  the  hieroglyphic  of  planet,  seems  to 
indicate  a  knowledge  of  the  solar  svslem  :  seven  orbs  are 
placed  around  one  common  centre;  and  a  space  is  letl,  as 
if  the  inventor  thought  that  the  planetary  system  would  be 
enlarged  by  subsequent  discoveries. 

•Besides  the  hieroglyphics  which  were  made  the  represen- 
tatives of  things  or  words,  the  antient  Egyptians  had  also 
proceeded  to  the  farthest  point  of  hieroglyphic;.!  abbrevia- 
tion by  the  invention  of  characters,  whici)  stood  for  simple 
sounds  or  single  letters.  This  tiie  autlior  calls  the  Shimshini 
alphabet;  specimens  of  which  are  still  found  on  old  Egyp- 
tian monuments,  lie  says  that  this  alphabet  '  was  inspired 
by  divine  revelation^  aud  varied  in  lour  different  mauneri 
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by  the  people  who  used  it,  viz.  the  Hermesians,  the  Nabuthc- 
ans,  the  Sabeans  and  Chaldeans.  These  are  the  four  most 
antient  people,  from  vvhotn  all  modern  nations  have  derived 
their  writing.*  The  author  relates  that  he  saw  in  one  of 
the  temples  in  Upper  Egypt  the  representation  of  a  coffin, 
with  the  following  curious  hieroglyphical  embellishments; 
the  description  of  which  in  some  places  reminds  us  of  the 
imagery  in  the  Apocalypse,  or  in  the  prophetic  scenery  of 
Ezekiel.     There  was 

*  A  vine  growing  "ith  its  leaves  sprearl  over  it.     The  Lord  (God) 
was  standing  upon  the  coffin  with  a  staff  in  his  hand,  out  of  the  end 
of  which  a  tree  shot  forth  and  overshadowed  it.      Behind  the  coffiti 
was  seen  a  pit  full  of  blazing  lire,  and  four  angels  catching  serpents, 
scorpions,  and  other  noxious  reptiles,  throwing  them  into  it.  On  his 
head  a  crown  of  glory  ;  on  his   right,  the  sun,   and  on  his  left,    the 
moon,  and  in  his  hand  a  ring  with   the  twelve    signs    of  the  zodiac- 
Before  the  coffin  an  olive-tree  sprouted  forth  ;  under    the  branches 
of  which  different  kinds  of  animals  were  collected.     On  the  left   and 
a  little  further  back,  a   high  mountain  was  seen  with  seven  golden 
towers  supporting  the  sky.     A  hand  stretched'  forth  from  this  sky, 
poured    out   light,  and   pointed    with   his  fingers  to    the   olive-tree. 
There  waj.  also  the  figure  of  a  man,  whose  head  was  in  the  sky   and 
whose  feet  were  on  the  earth.      His  hands  and  feet  were  bound.   Be- 
fore the  lord  stood  seven  censers,   two    pots,  a  vase  filled  with  per- 
fumes, spices  and  a  bottle  with  a  long  neck  containing   storax.  The 
hieroglyphic  representing  day,  was  under  his  right  foot  ;  and    the 
hieroglyphic  representing  night,  under  his  left.    Before  the  Lord  was 
laid  on  a  high  desk  the  book  of  universal   nature,  whereon  a  repre- 
sentation and  names  of  the  planets,   the  constellations,  the  stations, 
and  every  thing  that  is  found  in   the  highest  heaven  was    painted. 
There  was  also  an  urn  filled  with  earth  ;  snd    half  with  sand  ;    fthe 
hieroglyphics  of  earth  and  sand  being   represented  therein^.     A  sus- 
pended everburning  lamp,  dates,  olives  and  in  a  vase  of 
emerald.  A  table  of  black  bazaltwith  seven  lines,  the  four  elements, 
the  figure  of  a  man  carying  away  a  dead  bod^',  and   a  dog  upon  a 
lion.' 

We  must  leave  it  to  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Faber, 
which  has  been  so  powerfully  evinced  in  the  explanation  of 
the  seven  seals,  seven  trumpets,  seven  angels  and  seven  viais 
in  the  Apocalypse,  to  discover  what  is  meant  by  the  seven 
golden  towers,  seven  censers  and  seven  lines  in  the  above 
hieroglyphical  picture  ;  and  indeed  we  have  little  doubt 
hut  that  his  potent  fancy  will  be  able  to  illustrate  the  ima- 
gery of  the  whole  piece  by  the  political  occurrences  of 
modern  times.  The  dosi;  ridms;  on  the  back  of  the  lion  must 
no  doubt  be  a  sly  Egyptian  inuendo  against  his  present  im- 
perial majesty  ot  France. 
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The  author  gives  a  very  curious  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  children  of  the  priests  were  first  separated  for 
the  service  of  religion  and  received  the  ceremony  of  con- 
secration. As  this  passage  serves  to  throw  some  light  on 
the  Jewish  custom  of  making  a  sort  of  religious  offering  of 
their  first-born  to  the  Lord,  and  at  the  same  time  serves  to 
explain  a  circumstance^  wliich  perplexed  the  enlightened 
Denon,  we  shall  offer  no  apology  for  extracting  it. 

*  When  a  child  was  born  to  them,  the  mother  took  it  to  the  priest 
of  the  temple,  where  trial  of  the  children  used  to  be  made.  She 
laid  it  down  on  the  threshold  of  the  temple,  without  speaking  a  word. 
The  priest  then  came  with  a  golden  cup,  full  of  water,  in  his  hands, 
accompanied  by  six  other  priests.  lie  said  prayers  and  sprinkled 
water  over  the  child.  If  it  moved  and  turned  its  face  toivards  the 
threshold,  the  priest  took  it  b)i  the  hand  and  conducted  it  into  the 
interior  of  the  temple  where  there  was  a  coffin  prepared  on  purpose. 
There  they  said  prayers  and  performed  ceremonies  for  an  hour. 
Then  the  priest  covered  the  face  of  the  child  with  a  silk  hankerchief ; 
a.  green  one  for  girls  and  a  red  one  for  boys;  put  it  in  the  coffin, 
shut  it  up,  and  took  in  his  hand  a  stick  with  three  heads  made  of 
silver,  and  set  with  jewels  and  precious  stones.  The  father,  mother, 
and  relations  of  the  child  entered  at  this  moment,  and  performed 
prayers  and  hymns  in  humble  devotion.  The  priest  then  struck  the 
coffin  with  hisstafflhrice,  and  cried  out,  **  In  thenameof  the  Lord  thy 
God,  who  created  and  made  thee  exist  by  his  wisdom,  speak  but  the 
inmost  secrets  of  the  events  of  thy  life  !  Amen,  amen,  for  ever  aud 
ever  !"  ,  The  whole  assembly  peitbrmed  seven  adorations,  and  thcu 
stood  up.  The  child  said,  Health  and  heaven's  blessing  Uo  thee! 
The  priest  returned  his  greetings  and  said,  "  What  is  thy  name  ? 
In  what  consists  thy  sacrifice?  and  what  means  of  subsistence  dost: 
thou  desiie?  At  what  hour  hast  thou  been  adorned  with  this  noble 
l>ody  and  these  gracious  features  (i,  e.  when  wast  thou  born  ?)  Art 
thou  to  remain  here  at  thy  brethren  ?  or  art  thou  only  a  travelling 
guest  ?  I  ask  thee  in  the  name  of  God,  the  all  vivying,  the  unchange- 
able, the  eternal  one,  without  end  or  beginning,  in  whose  power  are, 
all  things  visible  and  invisible,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  the 
most  high  and  supreme  Being;  and  I  conjure  thee  to  answer,  and 
promise,  that,  as  long  as  thou  shah  exist  n\  this  world,  thou  wilt 
r^ever  reveal  our  secrets  to  any  stranger.  The  child  promised  it  in  the 
name  of  truth,  which  is  written  on  the  table  existing  from  the  begin- 
jiing  of  things,  in  the  table  of  fate  preserved  in  heaven.  The  child 
was  then  told  that  he  was  received  among  the  number  ol  the  wise  and 
Itarned,  the  sons  of  science,  &c.  &c.' 

After  this,  they  opened  the  coffin,  purified  it  with  fumi- 
gations, and  performed  H  sacrifice  consisting  of  a  quadruped  or 
a  bird.  They  burnt  the  blood  shed,  purified  the  body,  and  w  rapt 
it  up  in  apiece  of  fine  white  linen,  an  hundred  and  twenty  fold 
for  a  male,  and  sixty  for  a  female.     They  put  it  into  a  pot  of 
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fenrth,  and  deposited  it  in  ihepit  of  sacrifices.  All  lids  was  per- 
formed according  to  secret  rites,  known  lo  nobody  but  tljem- 
selves! !  iVj.Denon  relates  that,'.vhen  he  was  atSaccara,  more 
than  Mve  hundred  mummies  of  the  ibis  were  found  in  asepul- 
thral  cave,  which  had  been  efubalmeri  and  buried  in  earthea 
pots.  Tiie  account  of  the  Arabian  writers  ekulicates  this  dis» 
covery  much  more  satisfactorily  than  the  conjectures  of  M, 
Den  on. 


Art  IX. — Jn  Accoinit  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  David 
Hurney  Esq.  By  Thomai  Edward  Ritchie.  8ru.  10s.  tit/j, 
Cadell.    J  807. 

THIS  performance  has  very  little  claim  to  originality^ 
The  biographical  sketch  of  his  own  life,  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Hume  himselt,  fias  luruisiied  almost  the  wliole  of  the  nar- 
rative, more  immediately  pertaining  to  this  celebrated 
character,  a  narrative  which  is  in  the  liands  of  every  reader, 
having  been  prefixed  to  the  later  editions  of  his  History 
ot'  [England.  The  letters,  which,  in  the  biography  of  a  man 
of  learning,  furnish  tl)e  most  valuabit^  materials  forybr»i/w^ 
a  just  estimate  of  his  cimracter,  are  most  of  them  taken  from 
professor  Stewart's  valuable  life  of  \)^.  JRoberison.  Tiiey 
are  not  in  this  collection  relegated  (as  Mr.  Ritchie  coxcom- 
icaily  phrases  it)  to  the  appendix,  but  incorporated  in  the 
body  of  the  work.  The  obligations  to  this  work  of  the 
professor  are  acknowledged.  From  what  other  sources  the 
others  have  been  drawn  we  are  not  informed.  Some  we  have 
traced  to  the  same  excellent  writer's  life  of  Dr.  Adam 
Smith;  and  we  believe  it  would  be  easy,  if  it  were  wcrtli 
while,  to  trace  all  the  rest  of  this  literary  property  to  the 
proper  owners.  The  com[)iier  has  imdertaken  his  office 
without  any  peculiar  ieelings  of  respect  for  the  talents  and 
character  of  his  subject.  Indeed  throughout  the  whole 
narrative  he  seems  studious  to  UHdervalue  his  powers,  and 
to  confute  his  reasonings,  which  is  done  frequently  wilb 
much  coarseness  and  flippancy.  Witii  this  disposiuon,  of 
which  tiiey  may  perhaps  iiave  been  previously  informed,  we 
are  not  surprised  that  the  suiviying  relatives  of  Mr,  Hume 
should  have  refused  to  sanction  this  publication,  a  refusal 
which  may  be  implied  from  withholding  from  Mr.  Ritchie 
the  information  they  possess  concerning  him,  fur  which  lie 
applied. 

Of  the  materials  which  he  possessed  Mr.  R.  has  appeared. 

flelermiued  to  take  the  greatest  possible  advan^^-age,  so  that 

from  the  bulk  of  the  volume  we  were  led   to  e.Kpect  a  store 

•  f  facts,  sutficient  to  gratify  the  most  prying  cariosity.   But 
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a  nearer  view  of  the  work  quickl}' undeceived  us.     Num^^" 
rous  Images  are  tilled  with  matter  connected  with  Mr.  Hume 
only  by  the   most  remote  and   feeble  link   of    association. 
Within  the    first   thirty  pages,    for   example,   because   Mr, 
Hnme   fust  introduced  himself  to  the  public  as  a  metaphy- 
sical writer,  by  his  unsuGcessifsl  *  Treatise  on  Human   Ma=' 
ture/  we  have  a  tedious  digression  on  the  rise  and  progress 
of  metaphysicallearning,  and  a  dry  and  barren  catalogue  of 
the    authors  by   whom  it  has   been  principally  cuitivated. 
^ot  contented  with    wearying  our   patience  with  this  unin- 
teresting and  misplaced  detail,  several  pages  are  occupied  by 
a  list  of  the  commentators  and  scholiasts  of  the  philosophical 
works  of  Aristotle.     Then   we    have   the    titles   of  all   Mr, 
Hume's  essays,  several  pages  of  corrections  which  he  made 
j»  the  later  editions  of  his  History,  and  a  whole  volume  of 
the  letters  v/hieh   passed  on  the  occasion  of  the  ridiculous 
dispute  between  Mr.  H.    and  Jean   .^aques   Rotrsseau.     NoU 
contented   with  the  368  pages  which  this  and    much  other 
extraneous  matter  occupies,  Mr.  Ritchie  has  republished  in 
fin  appendix,  several  essays  of  Mr.  Hume,  which  he  himself 
thought  fit  to  omit  iu  the  later  editions   of  his  v/orks.     As 
tiieir  author  by  this  omissioa   has   passed  his  own  censure 
upon  them,  or  at  least  may  be  thought  to  have  pronounced 
them  of  too  little  value  to  deserve  the  attention  of  posterity ;, 
this  attempt  to  prolong  the  period  of  their  CMistence  bears  a 
very  doubtful  aspect  in  point  of  morality.     But  perhaps  this 
republication  may  not  spring  from  so  sordid   a  motive,  as" 
upon  the  first  view  we  should  be  apt  to  conclude.     It  may 
be  merely  the   eft'ect  of  Mr.  P.itchie's  singular  modesty,- 
which  has  made  him  imagine  that  Mr.  Hume's  worst  writing 
would  be  highly  gratifying  to   the   public  taste,  when  con-^ 
trasted  with  the   best  of  his  own.     A  second  article  of  the 
appendix  is  a  republication  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hume  to  the 
authors  of  the  Critical  Review  respecting  Mr.  Wilkie's  Epi- 
goniad,  an  epic  poem,  written  in  the  year  1759.    The  work 
which  bore  this  obscure  title,  has  for  its  subject  the  second 
siege  of  Thebes  by  the  Epigoni  or  descendants  of  the  heroes 
celebrated  in  the  Thebaid  of  Slatius.     A  tradition  remained 
among  the  Greeks  that  Homer  had  tak-en  the  subject  of  his 
second  siege  of  Thebes  for  the  subject  of  a  poem,  which  has 
perished.     The  Scottish  bard  undertook  the  arduous  task  of 
appefaring  to  revive  this  work,  in  an  epic  poem  of  nine  books, 
the  principal  heroes  of  which  are  mostly  the  same  as  the  per- 
sonages of  the  Iliad.  In  Mr.  Hume's  opinion  Mr.Wilkie  has 
executed   this  undertaking  with    so   much  spirit  and  subli- 
mity, as  almost  to  lead  us  to   imagine  that   iie  had  found 
zht  lost  inamiscript  of  the  father  of  poetry,  and  had  made  a- 
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faitliful  translation  of  it  into  English,  To  vindicate  the 
merits  of  this  poem  from  the  censure  of  the  reviewers,  to 
point  out  its  beauties,  and  to  illustrate  and  confirm  his 
opinion  by  specimens  of  the  work  are  the  objects  of  Mr, 
Hume's  letter.  Tfiese  specimens  undoubtedly  give  us  a  very 
favourable  idea  of  the  talents  and  irenius  of  the  author.  The 
language  is  chaste  and  elevated, the  versification  correct,  the 
sentiments  appropriate.  But,  whether  liie  subject  itself  be 
unattractive  and  uninteresting,  or  that  the  execution  be  un- 
equal, certain  it  is,  that  the  poem  is  forgotten;  and  after  a 
lapse  of  half  a  century  it  may  now  be  justly  asserted,  that 
the  decision  of  posterity  has  confirmed  the  judgment  of  our 
predecessors.  A  third  article  of  the  appendix  is  taken  from 
the  supplement  to  the  collection  of  Rousseau's  works,  printed 
at  Geneva  in  178'2.  This  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
same  narration  in  French  of  the  dispute  between  Hume  and 
Kousseau,  with  which,  in  the  body  of  the  work,  we  had  been 
glutted  almost  to  nausea  in  our  vernacular  tongue.  By  this 
ingenious  contrivance  upward  of  eighty  more  pages  are  add- 
ed to  the  bulk  of  the  volume.  Tins  is  book-making  with  a 
vengeance!  By  such  arts  it  would  be  easy  to  expand  the 
history  of  Jack  the  Giant-killer  into  an  ample  folio  volume. 
With  this  view  of  the  general  complexion  of  this  volume, 
and  the  evident  object  of  the  compiler,  we  judge  it  not 
proper  to  enter  into  a  minute  examination  of  its  contents. 
The  public  however  cannot  be  displeased  to  see  all  that  has 
hitherto  -appeared  concerning  a  man  who  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  great  ornaments  of  English  literature,  brought  to- 
gether into  one  body.  The  general  impression  which  is 
hereby  excited  of  his  personal,  intellectual  and  moral  quali- 
ties is  highly  fju'ourable.  General  benevolence,  great 
amenity  of  manners,  a  temper  not  to  be  ruffled  by  acci- 
dents, ner  susceptible  of  the  meaner  passions  of  envy  and 
jealousy,  were  the  prominent  traits  of  his  character.  The 
foundations  of  this  disposition  may  have  been  laid  in  a  phleg- 
matic temperament,  the  gift  of  nature  ;  but  it  was  cherished 
and  confirmed  by  his  studious  habits,  and  his  conviction  of 
the  great  importance  of  such  dispositions  in  the  necessary 
intercourse  between  man  and  man.  ISor  can  we  find  any 
well  authenticated  facts  in  his  private  history,  in  which  liis 
actions  were  at  variance  with  his  professions.  His  letters  to 
Dr.  Robertson  place  him  in  the  most  amiable  point  of  view. 
No  circumstances  were  so  likely  in  oidinary  minds  to  excite 
jealous}',  envy,  and  rancour,  as  those  in  which  these  two 
eminent  men  were  ])laced.  Conjpetitors  for  fame  in  the  same 
department  of  science,  cultivating  very  nearly  the  same  his- 
torical ground,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  situation 
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more  hostile  to  a  sincere  nnd  cordial  friendship.  Hobertsot^ 
loo  was  basking  in  llie  suiisuine  «jt' popuhir  favour, whilst  the 
labours  of  Hume  had  been  received  with  coldness,  and  their 
author  was  iariouishinii:  in  obscurily.  But  in  the  letters  0(t' 
Mr.  Hiinie  there  appears  so  much  warmth  ot  congratulation, 
so  much  sincerity  or  advice,  so  much  readiness  to  impart 
useful  knowledge,  as  set  beyond  all  controversy  the  candour 
and  integrity  of  his  heart,  and  evince  that  his  pretensions  to 
j)hiloso|»hy  were  not  belied  by  his  practice. 

The  success  of  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Hume's  History  of 
Great  Britain  was  so  httk',  that  in  the  first  year  no  more 
than  forty-five  copies  were  sold  by  the  London  books(rller&. 
luit  the  year  following  (1755),  the  public  attention  was  much 
<lirected  lo  the  author,  and  from  thence  was  naturally  called 
to  the  merits  of  liis  works.  The  general  assembly  ot  Scot- 
land, the  supreme  ecclesiastical  judicature  of  the  Scottish 
church,  has  been  long  divided  into  two  great  parties,  one 
professing  more  liberal  ;ind  moderate  principles  than  the 
other.  The  more  zealous  adherents-  to  ancient  discipline 
were  scandalized  at  the  hixity  of  their  opponents,  and  tool? 
great  offence  at  manv  of  them  fi)r  living  in  habits  of  friend* 
ship  with  Karnes  and  Huine,  writers  who  were  considered  as 
the'apoUles  of  infidclily'.  They  determined  therefore  to  at* 
tack  these  authors,  lo  ubtain  a  foru^al  condemnation  of  their 
doctrine,  and  to  follow  up  the  censure  of  their  principles  bj 
an  excommiuhcation  of  t-ieir  persons.  The  example  had 
been  already  iJet  iii  London,  where  a  grand  jury  of  tht 
county  of  jNJiddlesex,  in  the  year  1754,  liad  presented  the 
philosophical  works  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  as  tending  to  ihs 
subversion  of  religion,  government,  and  morality,  and  beii'g 
against  his  majesty's  peace.  '^I'he  low  church  factidr  <>f 
Ldinburgh  resolved  to  iniitale  this  precious  piece  of  inrole- 
rance  of  the  high  church  hietion  of  {..ondon.  l^avid  Hume 
liaving  set  his  name  to  hisPiiilosophical  Essays,  was  the  first 
object  of  atiack.  A  general  resolution  was  first  moved  and 
passed  into  an  act,  cxprc«<.i /e  of  the  pious  abliorrence  felt  bv 
the  assembly  oi  rnhdelpriix/iples,  which  are  subversive  of  aU 
religion^  nalurui  au'd  reve;iled,  and  have  such  pernicious  influ^ 
cnce  on  li'e  and  murals.  The  following  session  it  was  moved 
that  the  assembly  should  be  desired  t  >  take  notice  of  sotne  of 
the  infidel  writings, and  of  their  au!hi>rs  ;  but  tliat  if  it  should 
Le  found  difficult  or  improper  to  niake  this  notice  too  gene- 
ral, it  was  proposed  to  confine  the  incjuiry  at  I'rcsent  loone, 
viz,  David  Hume,  Esq.  who  had  pubhcly  avowed  his  writ- 
jugs  by  prefixing  his  name  to  tliem.  The  motion  or  over- 
ture (as  it  is  lerined  in  the  Scotch  courts)  introduced  into 
^Je  assembly  ou  this  subject  gave  rise  lo  very  lon^  and  wa/i.* 
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^'liscui^slons  between  the  contending  parties  in  lire  assembly. 
Air.  Ritchie  has  given  the  arguments  used  by  the  orators  on 
each  Side  of  the  question  at  great  lengtli,  copied    I'roni   the 
Scots  Magazine  of  the  year  175().    JNot  cianlented  with  this, 
he  has  added  the  proeet  dings  levelled  against  Lord    Karnes, 
whose  essays  published  uuder  tiie  signature  of  Sopiio  had  of- 
fended the  zealots.     ISeveral  pages  are  tilled  wilii  tl'.e  answer 
of  Karnes's  advocates  to   the  charges    brought    against    the 
•essays;  an    answer  which  is  conjectured    to  iiave   been    the 
production  of   his  lordship*s  pen.     It  is  a  masterly  pertbrm- 
^nce,  comprehending,  ii)  plain  and   energetic   lapguage,  the 
inobl  cogent  arguments  in  favour  of  freedom  of  inquiry,  and 
liberty  of  reasoning,  in  all  matters  of  philosophical   specula- 
tion.    I'lie  event  of  both  the  persecutions  was  favourable  to 
the  cause  of  piiilosophical  liberty,    tiie  [)rocesses   being  dis- 
missed by  a  vote  of  a  Jarge  majority  of   the  presbitery.     it  is 
certainly  singular,  tiiat  in  drawing  up  his  own  mem(>irs  Mr, 
Hume  should  have  been   wholly   silent   on  an  aff.iir,  whicU 
many  would  have  thought  one  of  the   most   remarkable  ocr 
currences  of  tlien'  lives.     In  nointsof  controversv  bi;><)trv  is 
seldom  confined  to  one  side  of  the  question:  and    the   pttu- 
lant  heretic  will  often  court  amoderute  degree  of  peisccufioii 
with  as  much  eagerness  as  the  fierce  champion  of  orthodoxy 
Vid!  inflict  it.     Tiie  conduct  of  Mr,  Hume  on    this  occasion 
shews  how  little  he  was  influenced  by  such  paltry    f)assions, 
and  that  in  the  publication  of  his  opinions  his  principal    mo- 
tive was  a  firm  persuasion  that  they  were  founded  in  truth. 

We  think  that  we  can  understand  why  he  chcse  {o  j)uss 
over  in  silence  his  dispute  with  Rousseau.  He-could  not  but 
feel  the  ridiculousness  of  liis  own  situation,  in  his  coiiduct 
towards  a  man,  to  whom  he  bore  strong  feelings  of  good- will, 
and  to  whom  he  had  performed  essential  services,  being 
made  tlie  subject  of  such  an  idle  controversy.  'J'iie  dispute 
itself  was  exceedingly  characteristic  of  the  opposite  humours 
of  the  men.  Lord  Orford,  at  that  time  well  known  under 
the  name  of  Horace  VValpole,  had  written,  with  more  wit  than 
good  nature,  a  letter  to  Rousseau  in  the  name  of  the  king  of 
Prussia,  of  which  copies  being  taken,  it  soon  found  its  wajr 
into  the  newspapers. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  this  jeu  d'esprit  : 

^  My  Dear  Jean  Jacques, 

*  You  have  renounced  Geneva,  your  native  land.  You  have  l^efj^ 
driven  h-um  Switzerland,  a  country  of  which  you  have  made  such 
b«astin  your  writings.  In  France  you  are  outlawed  :  come  then  to 
jne.  I  admire  your  talents,  and  »iiiuse  myself  with  your  reveries:  on 
which,  however, by  the  way,  you  bestow  too  much  time  and  attentit^r!. 
It  ii.  high  time  to  grow  prudent  and  happy  :  you  have  made  yumrstl<; 
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sufficiently  talked  of  for  singularities  little  becoming  a  truly  great, 
man  :  show  your  enemies  that  you  have  sometimes  common  sense  : 
this  will  vex  them  without  hurting  you.  My  dominions  offer  you  a 
peaceful  retreat :  I  am  desirous  to  do  you  good,  and  will  c^o  it,  if  you 
can  but  think  it  such.  But  if  you  are  obstinate  in  refusing  my  as- 
sistance, you  may  expect  that!  shall  say  not  a  word  about  it  to  any 
one.  If  you  persist  in  perplexing  your  brains  to  find  out  new  mis-  , 
fortunes,  chuse  such  as  you  like  best  :  I  am  king,  and  can  make 
you  as  miserable  as  you  can  wish  ;  and,  what  your  enemies  certainly 
never  will,  I  will  cease  to  persecute  you,  when  you  are  no  longer 
vain  of  persecution. 

'  Your  sincere  friend. 

'    FnEiJERICK.* 

Unluckily  it  had  happened,  that  Hume  and  Walpole  had, 
lodged  at  the  same  hotel  at  Paris,  and  iVom  this  and  some 
other  circumstances  equally  trifling,  poor  Rousseau  hastily 
concluded  that  the  former  must  have  been  let  into  the  secret 
of  this  fabrication.  Another  step  more  converted  him  into 
an  accomplice  in  the  guilt,  and,  without  the  smallesl  proof 
or  probability,  he  roundly  charged  the  man  who  had  been  his 
friend  and  benefactor  with  a  plot  to  make  him  ridiculous  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  with  having  pretended  friendship 
in  order  more  securely  to  become  the  assassin  of  his  reputa- 
tion. It  is  curious  to  observe  in  his  letters  the  change  from 
the  warmest  expressions  of  love  and  admiration  to  the  most 
bitter  and  dark  suspicions  ;and  to  see  how  the  most  innocent 
■words  and  actions  were  rapidly  made  to  agree  with  the  airy 
phantasms  of  his  disordered  imagination. 

In  appretiating  Mr.  Hume's  literary  character  and  in  cri- 
ticizing his  writings,  Mr.  Ritchie  has  the  opportunity  of 
bringing  us  acquainted  with  the  powers  of  his  own  mind. 
But  we  are  not  persuaded  that  his  knowledge  of  the  principal 
subjects,  on  which  Mr. Hume  treated,  is  sufficiently  profound, 
or  that  he  is  possessed  of  the  talents,  which  authorise  him 
to  become  his  critic.  The  remarks  which  he  has  made  are 
upon  the  whole  very  slight  and  trivial ;  he  frequently  asserts 
the  positions  of  his  author  to  be  erroneous,  without  proof; 
and  sometimes,  while  he  contradicts  him  in  words,  he  co- 
incides with  him  in  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  Hume,  for  example, 
has  asserted,  in  his  essay  entitled  Sceptical  Doubts  (a  title 
which  Mr.  Ritchie  justly  condemns  as  tautological)  that  our 
conclusions  from  experience  are  not  founded  on  reasoning 
or  any  process  of  the  understanding.  To  this  Mr.  Ritchie 
answers, 

*  That  such  is  the  frame  of  the  human  mind,  that  if  it  once  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  an  object  by  experience,  it  is  drawn  by  an  ir- 
resistible necessity  to  infer  that  the  same  qualities  must  reside  in, and 
the  same  consequences  follow  from  objects  in  all  respects  similar.' 
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Bui  this  veferrinsfour  conclusions  to  an  irresistible  necessitv 
js  not  at  all  contiaHictory  to  Mr.  Hume's  position,  and  is 
very  nearly  the  same  as  tlie  hypothesis  which  ascribes  our 
belief  in  the  connection  of  cause  and  effect  to  custom  or 
habitjwhich  Mr.  Hume  has  proposed.  Wlien  Mr. Ritchie  pro- 
ceeds to  observe  that  the  same  is  the  principle  which  obliges 
a  man  to  assent  to  the  axioms  in  mathematics,  he  advances 
what  no  mathematician  on  eartli  would  assent  to.  It  has 
ever  been  maintained,  that  mathematical  truths  are  v^holly 
independent  of  experience,  and  would  continue  to  be  truths, 
though  the  universe,  which  affords  the  materials  of  experi- 
ence, were  to  cea>5e  to  exist.  By  hazarding  such  positions, 
Mr.  It.  has  betrayed  his  utter  ignorance  on  subjects,  con- 
cerning which  he  pronounces  so  dogmaticnihi. 

However  large  are  the  apparent  contents  of  this  volume, 
we  are  persuaded  that  the  public  v/ould  still  receive  wiiii 
pleasure  any  memorials  which  were  truly  authentic,  and 
drawn  from  original  sources,  of  the  celebrated  man,  whose 
name  adorns  the  title  page  of  this  compilation. 


Art.  X. —  Observations  on  a  Journey  through  Spain  and 
Itali/  to  Naptes ;  and  thence  to  Smyrna  and  Constantino" 
p/e  :  comprising  a  Description  of  the  principal  Places 
in  that  Route,  and  Remarks  on  the  present  natural  and  po' 
litical  State  of  those  Countries.  By  Robert  Semple,  Ju- 
ihor  of  Walks  and  Sketches  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; 
and  of  Charles  E''is.  2  f^ols.  8ro.  ]Qs.6d.  Baldwins.  1807- 

WITH  a  just  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  Johnsoa 
once  said  that  he  could  write  the'  Lifeof  aBroomsticl:.'  Before 
an  author  undertakes  to  treat  a  barren  or  a  hackneyed  .sub- 
ject, he  should  narrowly  investigate  his  own  talent  for  acc\i- 
rate  and  discriminating  observation,  vigour  of  thought,  and 
strength  or  liveliness  of  illustration.  A  self-examination  of  that 
kind  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Semp!e,might  have  saved  the  writer  of 
this  article  some  unprofitable  labour.  We  may  be  content 
to  be  entertained  by  the  simple  narrative  of  a  traveller  wlio 
has  attempted  to  trace  the  sf^^urcesof  the  Nile,  or  the  mouth 
of  the  Niger,  who  has  penetrated  ta  the  regions  of  India, 
which  are  yet  imperfectly  known  to  Europeans,  or  whose 
industry  or  good  fortune  has  enabled  him  to  elude  or  defeat 
the  jealousy  of  the  Oldnese  government.  But  when  Lisbon, 
Cadiz,  or  Leghorn  foniis  tlie  limit  of  a  writer's  excursion, 
the  world  expects  something  more  than  a  mere  delineation 
of  scenes  or  events,  which  have  nothing  new  or  nncommon 
to  recommend  ihem  ^  it  expects  to  leain  something.  . 
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When  the  aforementioned  illustrious  writer  was  pressed  by 
some  of  his  friends  to  lay  before  the  public  an  account  of  l)i3 
short  tour  in  France,  *  the  reason  of  my  not  doing  it  is  plain,* 
he  replied  :    •^intelligent  readers  had  seen    more   of  France 
than  I  had.'    *But,'  rejoined  the  supple  Bosvvell,  '  suppose  a 
face  has  been  painted  by  fifty  painters  before,  still   we   love 
to  see  it  dotie  by  Sir  Joshua.'     '  True,  sir,    but   Sir   Joshua 
cannot  paint   a   face  when  he  has  not  time  to  look   on  it.' 
We  are  disposed    to  hope    and    believe  that  if  Mr.   Sempie 
were  to  weigh  well  the  last  unanswerable  argument,  he  would 
be  induced  to  call  in  all  the  copies  of  his  present  tour  that 
remain  unsold  ;  and  as  those  probably  constitute   the   whole 
number  printed,  except  the  one  now  on  our  table,  it  might  save 
liim   the    mortification   of  being  added    to   the  long  list   of 
modern  travellers,  who  have  encountered  the  ridicule  of  .the 
public.      Mr.    S.  travelled   through    Portugal,  Spain,   and 
Italy,  as  fast  as  the  post  horses  or  mules  of   thy   respective 
counfres  would  carry  him.     Unprovided  with  introductions, 
lie  formed  no  acquaintances.     Destitute,   to  all  appearance, 
of  taste  or  learning,  the   beauties  of  nauire  and  of  art,  th« 
ihvaluitble  remains  of   Koman,  Gothic,  Moorish,  or  modern 
grandeur,    with    which  those  interesting   countries  abound, 
would    have    been    lost    upon   him,    even    il'    his  time    for 
contemplating   tliem    had  been    as  abundant  as    it   was  ac- 
tuallv  insufficient.     /\l<j;eziras  was   the  only  town   in   whicli 
he   made   a  stay    of  any   length,    and  here   *  he    was   de- 
tained   near  two   months    by   the  ohjtcts  of  his  journey.* 
The  reader  is  nowhere    informed    what  those  ol)jects   were. 
But  when  it  is  considered  that  Algeziras  is  the  great  resort  of 
the  privateers  and  gun-vessels  that  infest  the  entrance  of  the 
Mediterranean  for  the  annoyance  of  the  Etiglish  commercCj 
we  are  at  no  loss  for  the  motives   which  led    an  American  to 
iix  his  residence  in  a  place  which  the  more  refined    feelings 
of  an  European  would  use  every  endeavour  to  avoid.  We  leani 
from  the  writer's  own  account,  that  its  population  consistsen,. 
lirely  ofadventurers  and  desperadoes  from  every  climate  and 
country,  who  have  come  hither  in  search  of  fortune.     *  The 
richest  inhabitants  of  the  place/ (he  proceeds)  '  werc,a  few 
years  ago,  men   of  no  credit  or  respectability,  even  among 
the  bauditti  of  Algeziras.'     in  this  agreeable  and  enlightened 
society,  did  Mr.  Sempie  study   the  g*nius   of  the  Spaniards 
for  several  weeks.     But  where  are  not  x'\nieiicans  to  be  found  I 
The  Jews  of  the  modern  world,  they  are  every  where  busy  ia 
extracting  the  sweets  oflucre, — quociinque  modo  rem — indif- 
ferent wliether  it  be  from  tlie  industry  or  the  vices  of  tliS 
%'orld. 

But  we  are  anticipating  our  author.     As  he  does  not  eq- 
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tp.rtfiln  a  liope,  (we  prestiine  his  reasonabletnode^ity)  of  in- 
sUuctiug  the  world  by  his  travels,  since  buthtiine,  opportu- 
nity, and  genius  failed  hini,  }siv.  S.  doubtless  flattered  him- 
self with  another  obtuse  wiiter,  tiiat  he  '  could  I'urnish  aa 
interesting  narrative  with  many  incidents,  anecdotes,  ;'t'j<ji 
d'esprit,  and  reuuuks,  so  as  to  make  very  pleasant  reading*-' 
We  shall  therefore  extract  the  marrow  of  the  two  volumes 
before  us,  and  siring  together  a  collection  of  such  passages 
as  seem  to  be  peculiarly  enriched  by  the  author's  wit.  Of 
tills  brilliant  anthology,  the  fust  is  suj/plied  by  the  X^orlu-% 
guese  pilot  in  the  third  page. 

*  lie  is  raggc'l  and  mengre,  but  not  badly  maHe  ;  and  in  place  of 
boots,  he  has  two  wisps  of  straw  wrapped  round  his  legs.  He  seems 
]>erfectly  conscious  however  ottiie  dignity  of  his  character,  and  tlnit 
he  is  H  man  of  some  weight  in  society.  He  gives  his  orders  with  pre- 
cibioi),  and  to  shew  his  consequeiice  reprimands  without  cause  the 
Sailor  at  the  helm,  who  in  return,  asks  him  where  he  bought  iii« 
■boots.' 

The  prince  regent  of  Portugal  gives  occasion  to  the  se- 
<;ond  : 

*  He  heads  .n  procession  of  monks  better  than  any  man  in  Europt?, 
^ntl  if  the  Ficnch  could  be  beaten   with  wax-tapors,  the  Portu^'uesa 

'  might  give  peace  to  the  world.' 

•The  Spanish  ladies  furnish  ihe  next  remark  of  ingenultvt 

*  They  walk  with  freedom  ;  their  eyes  are  dark  and  expressive,  a,nd 
their  whole  coiintenaiices  have  that  bewitching  air  which  an  Eiv'lish- 
mau  likes  well  enough  to  see  in  any  woman  except  his  wife.' 

On  the  insignificance  of  the  river  Pvlanzanares,  wliich 
washes  the  caj>;tal  of  Spain,  our  flippant  traveller  observes, 

*  AH  the  capitals  of  Europe  stand  upon  great  rivers,  or  arras  of 
the  sea,  and  therefore  the  Maiizanares  shall  pass  for  a  river.' 

To  the  curious  and  discriminating  traveller,  Spain  is  the 
TOost  interesting  of  all  the  Buropean  countries.  I'he  jea- 
lousy of  the  Spanish  character,  parlicularly  towards  tliose 
whose  religious  faith  varies  from  their  own,  has  combined 
with  the  want  of  accommodations  and  comforts,  to  deter  the 
footsteps  of  curiosity,  and  to  render  it  comparatively  an  un- 
known region.  The  dying  embers  of  the  Romish  supersti- 
tion are  still  kept  alive  and  vigorous  in  Spain,  and  llie  fabric 


*  Boswell,  Vi<l.  Life  of  Juhjison,  vol.  3.  p,  fi28. 
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of  papal  superstition,  whose  ruinous  decay  is  more  there  ihafl 
lialf  concealed  by  the  mist  oi'  distance  and  of  bigotry,  ap- 
pears slili  possessed  of  splendour  and  of  strength.  The  mix- 
ture of  Roman,  Gothic, and  Moorish  mannerS;,  ai!  of  wiiich  are 
to  be  traced  in  those  of  the  modern  Spaniards,  display  a  strik- 
ing dissimilarity  from  those  of  the  other  component  parts  oi 
the  great  common-wealth  of  Europe.  In  his  description  of 
the  prado,  the  place  of  public  resort  at  Madrid,  our  author 
rises  somewhat  above  hiuiseif, 

*  One  very  broad  walk  adorned  with  these  fountains,   is  thronged 
every  fine  evening  with  the  best  company,   and  on  Sundays,  the  king^ 
queen,  and  royal  family,  ride  up   and  down  the  carriage  road,  and 
salute  the   people  constantly  as   they  pass.     It  is  on  the  prado  that 
the  stranger  may  study   with   advantage  the  dress,  the  air,  and  the 
gait  of  the  Spaniards  ;  for  then  all  pass  in  review  before  him,  trom  the 
prince  to  the  beggar.     The  nobleman   alights  from  his  carriage,  and 
saunters  among  the   throng,  seemingly  careless  about  his  fine  dress, 
and   the    ornaments   at    his  button-hole,  although  nobociy  glances  at 
them  so  often  as  himself ;  the  citizen  dresses  in    the  mode  general 
throughout  Europe   thirty    years  ago  ;  whilst  the  lower  classes  that 
venture   on    the  prado,   still    wear  their    cloatbs   thrown    over   the 
shoulder,  and  thus  preserve  the  last  reliques  of  the  ancient  toga.  All 
the  men  wear  large  cocked  hats,  and  all  smoke  cigars  ;  for  this  latter 
purpose  boys  run  up  and  down  the  prado  with  a  kind  of  slow  torch, 
which  burns  without  flaming,  and  serves  to  light  the  ^igars.     In  op- 
position fo   them,   water   carriers,  with  their  porous,  earthen  vases 
and  goblets,  vend  the  cool  water  of  the  neighbouring  fountains  ;  and 
the   various  cri<'S   of  fire,   fire,  and    fresh  water,   water,  are    heard 
above  the  buzz  of  the  mingled  crowd.     But  the  women  principally 
attract  the  eyes  of  the  stranger.     Their  simple   and  elegant  dress, 
their  veils,   which  serve   any   purpose  but  that  of  concealing  their 
faces,   the  freedom  of  their  walk,  and  their  looks  attractive,  but  not 
immodest,  tend  to  make  an  Englishman  forget  for  a  moment  that  they 
are  greatly  inferior  in  point  of  real  beauty  to  the  women  of  his  own 
■  country. 

*  There  is  one  custom  which  pleased  me  much,  and  which  no  where 
produces  so  striking  an  effect  as  on  the  prado.  Exactly  at  sunset 
the  bells  of  the  churches  and  convents  give  the  signal  for  repeating 
the  evening  prayer  to  the  V^irgin.  In  an  instant  the  busy  multitude 
IS  hushed  and  arrested,  as  if  by  magic.  The  carriages  stop,  the  wo- 
men veil  their  faces  with  their  fans,  the  men  take  otF  their  hats,  and 
breathe  out,  or  are  supposed  to  breathe,  a  short  prayer  to  the  pro- 
tecting Power  which  has  brought  ihcm  to  the  close  of  another  day. 
After  a  short,  a  solemn,  and  not  an  unpleasing  pause,  the  men  bow 
and  put  on  their  hats,  the  women  uncover  their  faces,  the  carriages 
drive  on,  and  the  whole  crowd  is  again  in  motion  as  before.  This  is 
one  of  the  few  Catholic  customs  which  appears  to  partake  of  pie- 
ty without  superstition,  and  divested  of  altars,  candlesticks,  tapers 
and  images,     I  felt  no  reluctance  to  uncover  my  head  among  the. 
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crowd  un  Jer  £0  noble  a  canopy  as  the  vault  of  Heaven,  whare  some 
of  the  stars  already  begin  to  appear.  Those  around  me  mutter  a 
petition  or  a  thanksgiving  to  their  favourite  saint,  or  to  the  Mother 
of  God  ;  but  I  have  only  a  heretic  though  heartfelt  prayer  to  offer 
for  those  far  distant  from  rae,  a  parent,  a  brother,  a  sister,  or  a 
friend.' 

The  account  of  the  restraint  imposed  even  on  private  con- 
versation in  the  Spanish  metropolis,  it"  correct,  is  much  be- 
yond what  we  should  have  suspected  even  from  the  combined, 
influence  of  a  despotic  governnientj  therigour  of  the  inquisi- 
tion, and  the  vigilance  of  a  foreign  power,  jealous  of  the 
Stifled  indignation  of  an  oppressed  people. 

*  1  regret  to  find  their  most  private  conversations  cramped  by  the 
fear  of  speaking  any  thing  which  minht  come  to  the  ears  of  a  jealous 
government.  1  feel  myself  like  all  the  rest,  merely  aii  appendage, 
and  one  of  the  slaves  of  the  court.  Spies  wrapped  up  in  large 
cloaks  stand  at  the  corners  of  all  the  streets.  Men  converse  here  in 
whispers  and  shrugs,  and  I  am  tired  of  being  constantly  reminded  by 
my  friends,  that  I  must  not  speak  with  so  much  freedom.' 

When  the  Court  left  Madrid  for  St.  Ildephonso,  'the  ohject 
of  Mr.  Semple's  journey  rendered  it  proper  for  him  to 
follow  it.'  (p.  83.)  Our  curiosity  is  excited  to  know  the 
nature  of  those  objects  which  alternately  detained  our  tra- 
veller, just  as  if  he  were  a  pickpocket,  in  the  purlieus  of  a 
court,  and  the  haunts  of  the  lowest  of  mankind. 

The  cities  of  Segovia  and  Toledo,  with  the  royal  palaces  of 
St.  Ildephonso  and  the  Escurial,  were  the  only  places  of 
note  visited  by  the  author  before  he  took  his  departure  for 
Cadiz  and  Algeziras.  7'he  inhabitants  of  the  Strand  will  be 
surprized  to  hear,that  the  noiseof  his  postillion's  whip, and  the 
clattering  of  the  horses  over  the  stones,  were  sullicient  to 
draw  great  nuutbers  of  people  to  the  windows  and  doors  of 
the  streets,  as  Mr.Semple  quitted  the  capital  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy. 

In  a  country  so  fertile  of  adventures  as  Spain  lias  ever 
been,  the  reader  would  be  disappointed  if  he  did  not  hear 
something  of  murders,  caverns, or  other  terrific  ingredients 
of  romance.  Let  us  turn  to  the  onlv  dangers  which  our  au- 
thor has  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  recorded  : 

'  On  removing  a  mat  which  lay  at  the  bed-side,  I  found  that  it 
served  to  cover  a  hole;  the  entrance,  as  I  savy  by  the  lielp  of  ray 
lamp,  to  a  long  dark  vault.  This,  thought  I  immediately,  is  to 
answer  two  purposes;  first  for  the  murderers  to  come  unawares 
upon  the  poor  sleeper,  and  then  to  cast  his  i)ody  into.  After  some 
pause,  I  covered  the  hole  as  before,  and  then  piled  up  all  the  chairs 
\n  the  room    upon  it  in  such  a  manner  that  with  the  least  motion 
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ihey  must  have  fallen  ;  then  having  bolted  the  daor,  I  pjlacod  my 
pistols  ready  cocked  under  my  pillow,  and  thus  secured,  in  spite  of 
<la<>gers  and  pale-faced  assassins,  soon  fell  fast  fl>le-"p.  Nothing; 
disturbed  me  till  the  break  i>f  flay,  wht-n  niy  postilhon  called  rne  at 
the  hour  1  had  appointed.  I  then  took  an  opportunity  ofe.vanni.- 
ing  this  dreadful  cavern;  and  discovered,  oh, gentle  reader!  lh;»t 
it  vvas  indeed  no  otiier  than  a  large  wine  vault  dug  underneath  the 
feouse,  and  the  roof  of  which  benig  only  5>upporte<l  by  beams  of 
wood,  had  in  some  places  decayed  and  fallen  in.' 


'  About  two  leagues  from  Aldea  (iel  Rio,  fis  we  were  ascending  a 
small  hillj  1  beheld  two  men  wilh  Jong  muskt'ts,  running  us  if  to 
reach  the  summit' before  us.  My  guide  called  out  th;it  chcV  were 
two  robbers,  which  appearing  to  me  very  probable,  I  prepared  for 
their  reception  ;  and  suffered  bim  to  advance  about  fifty  yards  in 
front.  By  this  means  i  thought  it  not  likely  that  tht-  robbers 
«vould  fall  upon  the  guide,  seeing  that  I  vtras  behind  well  mounted, 
armed  and  prepared,  in  case  of  need,  tonttack  theih.  Had  we  been 
close  together,  so  that  there  might  have  been  a  chance  of  hitting  us 
both,  they  would  certaiidy  have  fired.  As  it  was,  tlify  halted  with 
the  utmost  composure,  and  leaned  upon  their  long  muskets  while  I 
passed.  J  held  my  right  hayd  upon  my  pistol  in  the  holster, 
and  looked  upon  them  sternly.  My  guide  was  already  so  far 
ahead  with  the  baggage  that  it  would  have  been  needless  to  attack 
inc.  Their  looks  were  wild  and  !-avaoe  ;  their  dress  was  composed 
chieflv  of  sheep  skms,  and  besides  their  musketsand  long  knives, 
their  girdles  were  stuck  full  of  pistols.  1  hese  were  the  only  rob- 
bers I  saw  in  Spain;  and  should  any  traveller  find  himself  in  simi- 
3ar  circumstances,  I  recommend  the  plan  which  1  adopted,  an*l 
*\hich  I  had  previously  determined  to  pursue.' 

It  seems  to  us  more  probable  that,  insteacl  of  robber?, 'tliese 
formidable  gentry  were  nothing  more  than  hunters,  vvfio 
lived  on  the  produce  of  their  guns.  They  mast  otherwise 
have  been  very  young  in  their  trade,  to  be  deterred  from  their 
prey  because  Mr.  Semple  *  looked  sternly  on  l!)em  :'  and  after 
haviniif  dispatched  or  secured  the  liuide,  as  th^-vniieht  easily 
have  done  Iiad  the^'  been  so  disposed,  it  would  have  been 
very  hard  if  their  long  muskets,  long  knives,  atid  girdles 
full  of  pistols,  had  not  together  been  a  match  for  the  single 
heroism  of  Mr.  .Semple. 

'J'tie  period  at  which  this  gentleman  travelled  through 
Spain,  was  certainly  an  interesting  one.  il  vvas  at  the  lat-» 
ter  end  of  ISO.},  and  he  reached  (J.adiz  a  few  days  after  the 
cver-mcmorable  battle  of  'J'rafalgar.  When  he  was  yet  at 
some  distance  from  that  city,  he  met  couriers  passing  in  all 
haste  to  INIadrid.  Mention  vvas  made  of  a  great  naval  fight 
with  ihc  English,  but  the  reports  concerning  the  issue  were 
various.     Ai  he  opproachtd    neiirer  tl;e   coast  accounts  be- 
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|^«n  lo  be  more  definite  anil  more  nearly  resembling  the 
Irulli.  He  met  a  Spanish  genlleman,  who  taking  him  for  a 
Frenchman,  addressed  him  ia  thai  language  in  the  ibllowinjj 
strain  oi'  condolence : 

'  "  Ah, what  a  misfortune  is  this  !"  flow  now,  stid  I,  *<  Har* 
ycu  not  heard  ot'  iheniistDrtuiin  of  our  tleet  ?"  said  he,  still  taking 
roe  for  a  Frenchman  :  "  there  has  been  a  great  battle  with  the  Eng* 
Jish.  Your  Admiral  V'ilieaeuve  is  taken  prisoner,  Majion  i»  killed) 
and  poorGravina  is  arrived  iaCadizbatlly  wounded.*  '' 

j^gain,  at  an  inn  on  the  road : 

*  During  supper,  the  attendant  gave  me  a  doleful  narrative  of 
the  dreadful  battle  which  had  lately  been  fought.  "  The  enemy,'* 
«aid  he,  "  deceived  us;  they  showed  at  first  only  nn  inferior  nun** 
ber  ;  but  when  the  bHttle  began,  five  and  twenty  fresh  ships  caruft 
and  joined  them.  Only  think  of  that !  five  and  twenty  fresh  ships,! 
By  sea  these  English  are  innumerable,  and  fiyht  well  enough,  bur 
ky  land  they  can  do  nothing.     Oh  tto,  par  titrra  no  valcn  nuda." 

We  shall  not  apologize  for  exti acting  every  thing  relative 
to  the  victory  of  Trafalgar.  Tliat  day,  30  glorious  to  our 
national  prowess,  gives  consccpienco  toevery  trifle  connected 
ivith  it  ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  places  a  fjac.  nt  to  the 
scene  of  action,  together  with  the  feelings  of  (fur  vanquished 
tnemies  on  the  occasion, the  moral  and  physical  effects  of  that 
eventful  conflict,  are  likely  to  interest  our  readers  at  ies'.st  as 
much  as  any  other  part  of  Mr.  Sample's  narrative. 

'  The  ensuing  morning,  being  th<"  ~9^^f  ^  found  several  boats  pre- 
paring to  pass  over  to  Cndiy.  and  accordingly  placed    myself  in  ona 
nfihem   with   mv  saddle  and    portmanteau.     I    iiad  not    been  long 
there  before  a  numljer  of  sailors,    some  with   small   bundles,  others 
with    nothing  on  them  but  a  pair  of  trowsers  and  a  shirt,  an<l  otht-rs 
with  their  arms  and  hrads   bound  up,   came  It-aping  one  after  ano- 
ther into    the    boat    until    it  was   qnite   full,  and  we  put  off.     They 
v\eie  French  sailors,  whose  vessel  alter  cscapina  had  bten  shipwreck- 
fd  (in  the  coasr,  and  of  eleven  hundred  men   who  composed  the  crew 
on  the  mornn^.gof  the  battle,  only  ninety-four,  by  their  ov,  n  accoun!, 
>iadever  again  reached  the  laud.      Suon  after  leaving  the  iittlecreek 
tin  which  el  Puerto  de  Santa  Mariais  situated,  we  open  the  whole  ba\, 
ami  Some  of  the    terrible  eifvcis  of  the  late  battle  became  visible. 
On  the  north-west  sido,   between    el  Puerto    and  Muta,   lay  a  large 
Spanish  ship,    the  ban    Ruphael,  seveniy-four,   broa(lsi(te  upon  ihe 
rt«fks,  bilged  and    the;  waves  breaking  over  her.      At    tii.e  b<'Uom  of 
the  bay  was  a  h'rgc  French  ship,    the    name  of  which  1  h.ive  f;Mg(;t- 
len,  figround,    btit   upright,      hi    the  centre    towards   Ca^iiz    lay    a 
gioupe  (d  baile.'ed  vessels,  five  or  six  in  number,  bored  with  c^innoa 
shot  ;  some  with  two  luwer  masts  s';inding.  others  with  only  om^  and 
pittJ;  Ktf  v.  Uoivspru,  and  one  wiiliout  u  i  ngia  stu.'i>p  remaining  froiii 
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stem  to  stern.  "  That,''  said  the  French  sailors,  "  was  the  shipof 
the  brave  Magcn,  and  on  board  of  which  he  was  killed.  A  little  be- 
fore he  died,  he  called  for  one  of  his  surviving  officers,  and  pressing 
his  hand.  "  Adieu,  my  friend,''  said  he,  and  expired."  I  felt  the 
force  of  this  tribute  paid  to  the  memory  of  a  brave  man  by  his  coun- 
trymen; but  remembering  some  of  his  narratives  respecting  the  Eng- 
lish, recorded  in  the  pages  of  the  Monileur,  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing, that  a  better  acquaintance  with  those  enemies  might  have 
taught  him,  if  his  soul  was  truly  generous,  to  esteem  and  respect 
them.  As  the  wind  was  contrary  to  our  crossing  over,  the  boat  was 
obliged  to  make  several  tacks.  In  one  of  these  we  approached  so 
near  the  shore,  that  we  plainly  discerned  two  dead  bodies  which  the 
sea  had  thrown  up.  Presently  one  of  a  number  of  men  on  horse- 
back, who  for  this  sole  purpose  patroled  the  beach,  came  up,  and 
having  observed  the  bodies,  made  a  signal  to  others  on  foot  among 
the  bushes.  Several  of  thera  came  down  and  immediately  began  to 
dig  a  hole  in  the  sand,  into  which  they  dragged  the  dead.  Such  is 
a  faint  account  of  the  scenes  to  be  obicrved  in  the  Da'"  of  Cadiz 
eight  days  after  the  battle.' 

And  again,  on  his  arrival  at  Cadiz  : 

*  I  have  already  mentioned  some  of  the  effects  of  the  great  battle 
of  Trafalgar,  visible  in  crossing  the  bay  of  Cadiz.  There  a  large 
vessel  bilged  and  lying  broadside  upon  the  rocks,  a  second  stranded, 
^vith  all  her  masts  gone,  and  a  groupe  of  others  which  seemed  to 
have  escaped  as  by  a  miracle,  after  being  so  shattered  by  the  Bri- 
tish cannon  ;  all  this  possessed  something  of  the  terrible.  But  in 
Cadiz,  the  consequences,  though  equally  apparent,  were  of  a  far  dif- 
ferent nature.  Ten  days  after  the  battle  they  were  still  employed 
in  bringing  ashore  the  wounded,  and  spectacles  were  hourly  dis- 
played at  the  wharfs  and  through  the  streets  sufficient  to  shock  every 
heart  not  yet  hardened  to  scenes  of  blood  and  human  sufferings. 
When  by  the  carelessness  of  the  boatmen,  and  the  surging  of  thesea,the 
boat  struck  against  the  stone  piers,  a  horrid  cry  which  pierced  the  soul 
arose  from  the  mangled  wretches  on  board.  Many  of  the  Spanish 
gentry  assisted  in  bringing  them  ashore,  with  symptoms  of  much, 
compassion  ;  yet  as  they  were  finely  dressed  ilhad  something  of  the 
appearance  of  ostentation,  if  there  could  be  ostentation  at  such  a 
moment.  It  need  not  be  doubted  that  an  Englishman  lent  a  wil- 
ling hand  to  bear  them  up  the  steps  to  their  litters  ;  yet  the  slightest 
false  step  made  them  shriek  out,  and  1  even  yet  shudder  at  the 
remembrance  of  the  sound.  On  the  tops  of  the  pier  the  scene 
was  affecting.  The  wounded  were  carrying  away  to  the  hospitals 
in  every  shape  of  human  misery,  whilst  crouds  of  Spaniards  either 
assisted  or  looked  on  with  signs  of  horror.  Meanwhile  their  com- 
panions who  had  escaped  unhurt,  walked  up  and  down  with  folded 
arms  and  downcast  eyes,  whilst  women  sat  upon  heaps  of  arms,  bro- 
ken furniture  and  baggage,  with  their  heads  bent  between  their 
knees.  1  had  no  inclination  to  follow  the  litters  of  the  wounded  ; 
>etl  learned  that  every  hospital  in  Cadiz  was  already  full,  and  that 
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Convents  and  cliurches  were  forced  to  be  appropriated  to  the  recep- 
tion of  the  remainder.  If  leaving  the  harbour  I  passed  through  the 
town  to  the  point,  1  still  beheld  the  terrible  effects  of  the  battle.  As 
far  as  the  e3'e  could  reach,  the  sandy  side  of  the  Isthmiis,  bordering 
on  the  Atlantic,  was  covered  with  masts  and  yards,  the  wrecks  of 
ship^,  and  here  and  there  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  Among  others  i 
noticed  a  topmast  marked  with  the  name  of  the  Sv/iftsure,  and 
the  broad  arrow  of  England,  which  only  increased  my  anxiety  ta 
know  how  far  the  English  had  suffered;  the  Spaniards  still  cont!^u- 
ingtoartirm  that  they  have  lost  their  chief  admiral  and  half  theic 
fleet.  While  surrounded  by  these  wrecks,!  mounted  on  the  cross- 
trees  of  a  mast  which  had  been  thrown  ashore,  and  casting  my  eyes 
over  the  ocean,  beheld  at  a  great  distance,  several  masts  and  por- 
tions of  wreck  still  floating  about.  As  the  sea  was  now  almost 
calm,  with  a  slight  swell,  the  effect  produced  by  these  objects  bad  iiQ  ' 
3t  something  of  a  sublime  melancholy,  and  touched  the  soul  with  a 
remembrance  of  the  sad  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs.  The  portions 
of  floating  wreck  were  visible  from  the  ramparts;  yet  not  a  boat 
^ared  to  venture  out  to  examine  or  endeavour  to  tow  them  in,  sucfa 
uas  the  apprehensions  which  still  filled  their  minds,  of  the  enemy, 

'  Fmally,  it  was  interesting,  although  in  a  ditlerent  point  of  view 
from  any  that  I  have  hitherto  touched  on,    to   observe  the  different 
effect  produced  on  the  Spaniards  and  French  by  a  common  calamity* 
'I'he  Spaniard,   more   than   usually  grave  and  sedate,  plunged  into  a 
profound  melancholy,   seemed  to  struggle  with  himself  whether   he 
should  seek  within  his  soul  fresh  jesources  against  unwilling  enemies, 
or  turn  his    rage  against  his  perfidious  allies.     The    French,  on  the 
contrary,  were  now  beginning  to   mingle  threats  and  indecent  oaths 
Xvilh  those  occasional  fits  of  melancholy,  which  repeated  and  repeat- 
ed proofs  of  defeat  still  continued  to  press  U])on  them,  as  it  were,  in 
spite  of  their  endeavours  to  the  contrary.      Not    one    of  them,  but 
would  tell  you,  that  if  every  ship   had    fought    like  his.  the  Englibti 
would  have  been  utterly  defeated.  Contiguous  to  my  small  apartment 
at  the  posada  was  a  ha;l,v.hereH  party   of  five  and  twenty  or  thiriv 
French  soldiers  were  assembled  every  day  at  an  early  hour  to  dinner. 
The  commencement  of  their  meeting  was  generally  silent ;  but  as  th* 
repast  went  on,  and  the  wine  passed    round,    they  grew   loud    in  dis- 
course and  boastings.     One  had  slain  five  English. men  with  his  own 
hand  ;  another  se\  en,  and  some  could  not  even  tell  how  many  they 
had  rid    the  world  of.     One   more  modest   than  the  rest,  had    only 
killed  three  ;  but  how  did  this  happen  ?  An  English  vessel  was  prepar- 
ing to  board    the  ship  in  which  he  was.    ,  "  A  I'abordage"    was  the 
universal  cry  of  the  French.  Meanwhile  an  unfortunate  Englishman 
appeared  ready  to  leap  on  board,  when  the  ships  were  almost  locked 
logether  ;  this  hero  brought  him  down  like  a  crow.     A  second   took 
his    place,   and  shared  the  same   fate.     Strange  as  it  may  appear  ti* 
wondering  posterity  a  third  succeeded,  and  was  immediately  sent  to 
follow  his  companions  into  the  profound  abyss.  "  Alter  this,"  crie<i 
he,  with  a  Inud  oath,  "  no  more  of  them  shewed  themselves  there," 
*'  Non,  lion,"  txclaimed  his  comrades  :  '•'apres  cda  ils  ne  s'y,  sontplus 
tnuntres ,"  itnd  immediately  ten  of  them  begat)  to  talk  at  once. ' 
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'After  paying  a  silent  and  involuntary  tribute  of  respect  to  th'/^ 
•valorous  Frt'iiciinum,  who  harl  only  killed  three  Englisliiiien,  be- 
cause only  three  wereopposeil  to  him,  I  almost  began  to  doubt  whe- 
ther my  eyes  had  not  deceived  me,  in  the  terrible  symptoms  of  defeat 
which  I  imagined  to  have  observed  on  the  part  of  the  allies.  But 
the  conversuti()n  of  the  nav;d  officers  at  ibe  public  table,  where  I 
tlined,  served  to  countorbahnice  these  murdL-riHis  narrations,  and  to 
raise  my  opinion  of  the  French  character,  degraded  by  such  idle 
ajnl  misplaced  rhodomontades,  Tliey  canvassed  with  coolness  the 
mana-uvres  of  the  two  flteis,  and  the  cause  of  their  defeat.  On« 
ship  had  not  done  her  duty,  another  was  overpowered  ^jy  numbers, 
and  some  had  deserted  them  altogether.  'J'hcse  and  many  other 
causes  were  alledged;  "  but  after  all,''  said  they,"  their  tire  was 
terrible."  Mais,  cipres  tout,  leiirjcu  etoit  terrible.  In  two  things, 
and  only  two,  did  the  French  and  Spaniards  agree,  in  mutually  blam- 
jn"f  tach  other,  and  in  reckoning  events  from  or  belijre  the  battle. 
ISuch  a  thing  happened  so  many  days  before  the  combitt,  or  so  many 
diiys  after  it :  ihii  was  the  universal  mode  of  expression.  The  bat- 
tle of  Trifalgar  seemed  to  form  a  new  epoch,  from  which  to  com- 
pute events,  although  not  yet  marked  in  the  mitional  calendar,  like 
the  coronation  of  an  emperor,  or  the  birth  of  a  prince.' 

Mr.  S.  embarked  at  Algeziras  on  tlie  iSth  oI'December,  atid 
in  fifteen  days  arrived  at  iie2:horn,  where  they  were  obliged 
to  perform  a  quarantine  of  double  that  time,  though  in  the 
midst  of  winter,  and  from  a  port  and  country  where  no  in- 
fectious disorders  had  for  sumc  time  been  prevalent.  Dur- 
ing this  month  of  confinei:ienl,  wliich  must  be  one  of  the 
least  agreeable  of  a  man's  life,  all  the  entertainment  they 
found  was  in  iiearing  the  national  tunes  of  *  Jefferson's 
inarch,' and  '  Yankeedoodle-dandy/ with  which,  being  under 
American  colours,  th.ey  were  liberally  treated  by  the  musi- 
cians, who,  in  those  regions  of  harmony,  come  olf  in  boats 
by  hundreds,  to  lay  contributions  on  newly-arrived  vessels. 

On  the  first  Sunday  after  his  landing,  the  author  wandered 
into  the  English  burvincr  around,  where  he  found  the  tomb 
of  our  predecessor  Smollett,*  and  several  others  of  what  he 
calls  bis  countrymen,  an  inaccurtile  expression  enough  for  a 
professed  American,  (p.  62.  vol.  ii.)  Instead  of  indulging 
his  sensibility  at  any  length  on  thij  subject,  IN] r.  S.  pru- 
dently contents  himself  with  the  following  comprehensive 
assurance  : 

•  In  a  word,  m}'  meditations  on  this  occasion,  were  not  unsuited 
io  the  place,  the  day,  and  this  our  isolated  situation.' 


*  Sm  jlleit  was  for  nianv  years  conductor  of  the  Critical  tlevie^T. 
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Oh  !  that  the  novelists  of  the  Minerva  press  were  equally 
forbearing  ! 

At  Leghorn  the  author  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
with  two  agreeable  oompanions,  in  the  persons  of  an  old 
woman  and  her  daughter,  who,  like  himself,  were  going  to 
Kome.  The  first  occurrence  worthy  of  mention,  seems  to 
have  been  his  surprize  at  seeing  each  of  the  ladies  take  a 
spoonful  of  rum  with  their  cotree  at  breakfast.  The  second, 
which  some  may  deem  still  more  curious,  is  the  method 
adopted  by  the  Italians  of  corking  their  wine.  It  is 
kept  in  flasks  with  long  narrow  necks,  and  a  little  oil  is 
poured  on  the  top,  instead  of  corks.  The  air  is  thereby 
ellectually  excluded  from  the  wine  ;  but  the  flask,  of  course, 
must  always  be  kept  upright,  until  the  time  of  being  used, 
when  the  oil  is  imbibed  by  means  of  a  little  cotton  wool. 

The  first  night  they  slept  at  Fornacctti,  the  second  at 
Peggibonzi,  at  which  latter  place  we  have  the  following 
piece  of  information  : 

'  As  usual,  the  vettorino  sat  down  with  us  at  table,  and  chased 
away  the  tedious  hours  by  relations,  which  made  our  Italian  ladies 
luugh,  and  would  have  made  an  Knglish  servant  girl  bluih.  After 
supper  I  found  the  bed  chamber,  and  all  Hie  accommodations,  very 
simdar  to  those  of  Fornacetti,  except,  and  this  except  must  for  ever 
^  remain  a  blank  in  the  history  of  my  travels.' 

No  indifference  can  be  so  great  as  to  resist  speculating  on 
the  nature  of  this  grand  secret.  Was  it  a  disappointment 
similar  to  that  ex'perienced  by  Horace  on  a  similar  occasion, 
and  when  travelling  in  the  same  country?  'Hie  e(>o  men' 
dacein,  &;c'  Does  Mr.  S.  mean  to  insinuate  aught  to  the  dis- 
honor of  his  fair  and  juvenile  companion, whose  good  nature 
and  familiarity  he  elsewhere  extols  ?  Or  was  it^merely  the 
contagion  of  the  first  sentence  of  the  above  extract, 
which  suggested  to  Mr.  S.  the  ulea  of  at  once  exciting  with- 
out gratifying  the  curiosity  of  the  reader,  and  indulging  a 
vanity,  common,  we  believe,  to  all  men  ? 

VVe could  have  dispensed  with  the  information  which  is 
gravely  given  in  p.  47,  that  Home  is  still  '  seated  near  the 
Tyber.' 

The  ruins  and  curiosities  of  the  mistress  of  the  antient 
world,  had  but  few  attractions  for  the  native  of  a  new  one. 
He  did  indeed  visit  St.  Peter's,  and  after  devoting  a  page  of 
pity  to  those  who  worshipped  the  statue  of  the  apostle  by- 
rubbing  their  heads  backwards  and  forwards  against  the 
sole  of  his  foot,  he  hurries  on  to  Naples.  On  the  road  he 
overtook  two  French  gentlemen  who  were  also  on  their 
travels.     One  of  them  said  he  could  talk  a  little   English. 

Crit.  Riiv.  Vol.  12.  September,  1807.  G 
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On  our  author's  requesting  to  bear  h'mi,  we  are  told 
that  he  commenced  as  follows  :  *  Yes,  sare,  lost  bif,  G — dam, 
milord  Jean/  Without  any  hesitation,  we  profess  our  utter 
disbelief,  that  any  Frenchman,  even  among  the  lower  orders 
of  that  well-bred  people,  ever  uttered  so  absurd  a  sentence. 

But  we  are  dwelling  too  much    at  length  on  this  paltry 
work,  from  which   we  can  extract  nothing  but  perlness  and 
vulgarity.     We  shall   rapidly  dismiss  him  to  Sicily,  Malta, 
Smyrna,  and  Constantinople.     His  stay  at  these  places  fur- 
nishes a  journal  which  occupies  half  a  volume,  equally  insi- 
pid with  what  precedes  it.    When  onboard  a  Turkish  vessel, 
lie  is  struck  by  one  of  the  Mussulman  sailors,  whom  he  with 
great  indignation  attacks  and  upsets  in  an   instant,  telling 
him  at  the   same   time  that  he  is  an  Englishman  and  would 
not  take  a  blow.     To  say  nothing  of  our  doubts  of  M  r.  Sem- 
ple's veracity,  (for  a  single  unassisted  Christian  would  hardly, 
we  suspect,  have  shewn  such  an  exuberance  of  courage  vvitli 
impunity  amongst  a  whole  crew  of  Mussulmen,)   we  would 
ask  him,  are  such  incidents  as  these  likely  toedity  or  concern 
the  public  ?   And  yet  Mr.  S.  thinks  it  a  hardship  that  '  indi- 
viduals cannot  publish  their  hasty  remarks  without  running 
the  risk  of  being  assailed  by  the  most  virulent  censures,  and 
©f  being  held  up  as  an  object  of  ridicule  and  contempt.  The 
fatal  consequence  of  the  severity  of  criticism,  (he  continues) 
ivill  be  that  by  degrees   people  will  be   induced  to  suppress 
them   altogether.'    (Pref.)    Oh  !  that   these    happy   effects, 
predicted      and    deprecated     by    Mr.   Semple,    may   soon 
be   verified!  those  golden   days  of  literature,   when  ^only 
such    as    are    proficients  in  literature'  (we  quote  his  own 
words)   shall    come  forward    to   enlighten    the    world,  and 
when    travellers  like   himself,  incompetent  alike  to  remark 
or  to  lelate,  bhall  *  remain  the  heroes  o  their  own  fire-side.' 
(Pref.  p.  ix.)     Mr.  S.  is  not  aware  that  he  could  not  pay  a 
greater  complimejii  to  the  critics  of  the  present  day,  than 
in  charging  them  with  deterring  the  publication  of  useless 
manuscripts.   The  author  who  prefaces  his  work  by  attempt- 
ing to  depreciate    the  value  of  criticism,  betrays  infallible 
proofs  of  conscious  weakness.      Its  effects  may  be  advantage- 
ous;    they  cannot  be  injurious.  The 'exercise  of  legitimate 
and  honourable  criticism  cannot  fail  to  correct  the  taste,  en- 
lighten the  judgment,  and  enlarge  the  knowledge  of  the  age. 
If  it   accomplishes   the   end  which  Mr.  S.  so  much  dreads, 
that  of  preventing  futile   pu*blications,   it  essentially  serves 
the  cause  of  Uterature   and  the    community.      But  even 
if,  as  he  seems  to   suppose,  and  as  Mr.  Phillips  of  ISew 
Bridge-street    takes  such  pains   to   inculcate,  it  should   be 
JfcHdfciiubserviei4  to  the  dictates  of  malevolence^  if  it  should  be 
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abused  by  ignorance,,  or  corrupted  by  lucre,  the  evil  will  carry 
with  it  its  own  remedy.  As  we  have  hinted  to  that  book- 
seller on  a  former*  occasion,  the  efforts  of  prejudice  or  of 
malevolence  never  vet  condemned  to  oblivion  a  work  that 
deserved  to  live,  and  the  mosl  illustrious  ornaments  of  the 
literary  history  of  our  country  survive  to  instruct  and  delight 
remotest  ai^s,  while  the  impotent  efforts  of  their  rivals  td 
depreciate  their  glory  are  despised  and  forgotten. 

Telumque  imbelle  sine  ictu 
Conjecit,  rauco  quod  protinus  a?re  repulsuin 
In  sumiiio  clypei  nequicquara  uinbone  pependit. 

We  shall  pass  over  in  silence  the  remarks  which  are  af- 
forded in  these  volumes  on  the  Italian  and  Turkish  charac- 
ters, as  we  also  did  tlie  feeble  and  indefinite  dehneation  of 
that  of  the  Spaniards.  The  political  disquisition  on  the  ex- 
pediency of  England's  possessing  herself  uf  all  the  islands  o£ 
the  Archipelago, will  meet  with  similar  neglect  from  us,as  its 
distinguishing  feature  is  neither  logical  acumen, nor  political 
profundity.  But  to  give  a  notion  of  the  strain  in  which  our 
author  projects  his  improvements,  we  shall  transcribe  for  the 
conclusion  of  our  article,  the  plans  which  the  contemplation 
ot  the  town  and  harbour  of  Smyrna  suggests  to  this  dreaming 
enthusiast,  and  we  think  they  will  leave  some  doubt  on  the 
reader's  mind  of  the  perfect  sanity  of  an  author,  who  cati 
thus  coolly  sit  down  and  build  castles  in  the  air. 

*  Were  I  Sultan  of  Smyrna,  I  would  cause  a  capacious  basin  tff 
be  hollowed  out  round  Dianu's  Pool,  whicli  would  soon  be  convert- 
ed into  a  small  but  beautiful  lake,  the  borders  of  which  1  would 
plant  thickly  with  trees,  the  tall  cypress,  the  spreading  oak  and 
the  elm,  and  near  them  should  grow  the  fig  tree,  the  orange,  the 
olive,  and  the  vine.  When  my  lake  was  once  filled,  the  river  would 
flow  the  same  as  before,  and  then  I  would  turn  my  attention  to- 
wards it.  I  would  deepen  it  in  some  parts,  widen  itin  others,  make 
it  flow  in  a  straight  line  here,  and  there  give  it  a  noble  curve.  By 
the  help  of  a  single  lock,  a  suthcient  depth  of  water  mightalways  be 
preserved  for  boats  even  of  a  considerable  burthen,  besides  suppjyin? 
innumerable  rills,  to  be  conveyed  ovwthe  whole  of  that  extensiveflat, 
at  the  head  of  the  Gulph  of  Smyrna,  which  in  the  course  of  ages 
has  been  gained  from  the  sea.  Then  all  this  noble  plain,  which  at 
present  exhibits  here  a  garden,  there  a  sandy  flat,  and  there  a  reedy 
marsh,  would  become  one  garden,  thickly  studded  with  houses. 
This  plain  would  then,  as  now,  be  bounded  on  one  side  bv  the  sea, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  steep  mountains  which  curve  round  the 
head  of  the  gulph.     But   then  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  my  fig 
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tion  on  one  of  the  stones,from  which  he  learned  that  the  per- 
son who  was  interred  below,  had,  when  Hving,  gone  to  soUcit 
ahus  at  the  castle.  The  haughty  lord,  who  happened  to  espy 
his  approach^  told  the  poor  mendicant  in  no  very  courteous 
terms 

*To  go  to  hell.  The  poor  man  replied  I  need  not  go  there,  I 
?im  just  come  from  it.  And  pray  what  is  going  on  there  ?  Why,  my 
lord,  they  are  playing  the  same  game  there  as  here,  taking  in  the 
rich  and  holding  out  the  poor.' 

This  suoeestion  was  but  ilUbrooked  bv  tiie  hau2;htv  chief: 
he  had  the  man  seized,  a  roasted  egg  was  put  under  each  arm- 
pit, his  arms  were  tied  down,  and  he  was  tormented  till  he 
died. 

At  Skllbeggie,  to  which  he  proceeded  from  Clackmannan, 
Mr.  H.  informs  us  that  there  is  '  one  of  the  largest  distille- 
ries in  Britain,  perhaps  in  Europe.'  A  distillery  may  rank 
far  above  a  gunpowder  mill,  or  a  sword  manufactory  in  the 
"way  in  which  it  facilitates  the  destruction  of  the  human 
race.  But  the  life  of  man,  in  the  calculations  of  politi- 
cians, is  thought  of  little  moment  when  compared  w^ith  the 
gratifications  of  avarice  or  ambition.  The  revenue  is  en- 
riched by  the  distillation  of  poieon  ;  and  he  would  be  es- 
teemed but  a  very  lukewarm  friend  to  the  government,  who 
should  propose  that  this  poison  should  be  prohibited,  while 
it  so  powerfully  seconded  the  projects  of  taxation. 

At  Kincardine  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  '  is  one  of  the 
finest  free-stone  quarries  in  Europe.  Below  the  surface, 
and  while  in  the  quarry,  the  stone  is  white,  soft,  and  easy 
to  work,  but  when  exposed  to  the  air,  it  becomes  hard'  and 
beaulitully  while.'  It  is  said  to  be  superior  to  the  stone  of 
Portland,  and  to  take  a  higher  polish.  Mr.  II.  having 
found  Kincardine  noted  for  the  longevity  of  its  inhabitants, 
very  gravely  asks  whether  there  is  '  any  conne<^iiou  between 
this  circumstance,  and  the  stratum  of  Iree-stone  ou  which 
it  stands  }'  At  Culross  our  traveller  remarks  the  encou- 
ragement which  the  strolling  preachers  wlio  traverse  the 
country,  derive  from  the  itching  ears  of  the  religious  Scots. 
The  reader  will  please  to  observe  that  we  here  use  the  word 
in  italics  in  its  figurative  and  scriptural  sense,  as  we  make 
-no  doubt  that  whatever  truth  there  might  have  been  in  the 
scandalous  reports  of  former  times,  the  Scots  have  long 
ceased  to  be  troiihled  with  any  other  than  a  metaphorical 
itchiiigln  their  eirs  or  any  other  part  of  their  persons.  At 
Dumfermline,  iVlr.  H.  beheld  with  sensitive  cornplacency, 
the  tomb  of  the  great  and  gallant  Robert  Bruce,  whose 
naiiie  coostilutes  a  pleasurable  vesting- place  in   the   aiinals 
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«f  Scottish  History.  It  is  well-known  that  on  his  death- 
bed, this  brave  king  requested  that  flower  of  chivalry,  the 
Lord  James  Douglas,  to  have  his  heart  embalmed  immedi- 
ately after  his  death,  and  undertake  the  charge  of  conveying 
it  to  Jerusalem,  and  isee  it  deposited  in  the  sepulchre  pf 
Christ.  The  author  very  properly  subjoins  in  a  note  the 
affecting  account  of  this  event,  which  we  find  in  llie  inter., 
esting  narrative  of  Froissart.  At  Inverkeithing,  our  inqui- 
sitive traveller,  having  found  the  church  door  open,  went 
in  ;  and  heard  a  clergyman  holding  forth  on  this  edifying 
text;  '  thou  shad  not  seeth  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk.'  The 
priest  expatiated  much  and  long  on  the  barbarity  of  the 
practice,  and  the  sinfulness  of  the  dish  ;  but  unfortunately 
the  inliabitants  of  Inverkeithing  had  hardly  ever  seen  a  kid 
in  their  lives,  and  therefore  were  not  very  likely  to  iiave 
recourse  to  this  species  of  culinary  abomination. 

Tlie  Soots  appear  formerly  to  have  had  an  antipathy  to 
fish,  and,  by  Wciy  of  contempt,  to  have  called  their  more 
southern  neighbours  by  the  name  of  fish-caters.  To  tliis 
prejudice  may  be  traced  the  long  neglect  of  tlie  fisheries 
in  tliat  part  of  the  island.  Tliis  prejudice  is  dying  away, 
but  traces  of  it  were  still  observed  by  our  traveller  at  Kin- 
cardme  ;  and  he  informs  us  tliat  in  the  Higiilands  there  are 
several  sorts  of  fish  which  the  inhabitants  could  not  readily 
l>e  indu<'cd  to  touch  ;  and  even  pork  is  said  to  have  beea 
held  in  abomination  among  this  simple  and  hardy  race  till 
about  a  century  ago.  Mr.  Hall  informs  us  that  the  little 
isle  of  May,  near  the  coast  of  Fife,  which  appears  to  be  in- 
habited by  a  simple  and  unvitiated  race,  is  visited  by  the 
ecclesiastical  iunctionary  from  Pittenweem  only  once  in 
twelve  months,  when  he  performs  all  the  ceremonies  that 
may  be  wanted  in  the  way  of  matrimony  and  of  baptism ; 
besides  adding  a  word  or  two  of  salutary  exhortation.  This 
exhortation  ought  to  consist  of  good  solid  stuff;  as  it  is  to 
Jast  them  till  another  revolving  year.  The  auditors,  when 
they  receive  this  annual  boon  of  spiritual  communication, 
seem  determined  that  it  should  not  go  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at 
the  other ;  for  which  purpose  they  all  turn  their  backs  to  the 
preacher  during  the  delivery;  probably  intending  to  let 
the  pious  boon  enter  through  the  tube  of  the  spine,  and  thus 
find  its  way  to  the  brain  without  any  possibility  of  immediate 
escape.  When  Mr.  Hall  reached  .St.  Andrews,  he  beheld 
only  the  faint  appearance  of  its  antient  splendour  and  magni- 
ficence. The  cathedral  church,  the  castle,  the  residence  of  the 
archbishops,  and  not  unfrequently  of  the  kings,  were  cruaib- 
ling  in  decay;  one  long  street  presents  a  heap  of  ruins  ;  and 
some  other  parts  of  lh.fi  city  which  are  overgrown  with  grass^ 
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bear  melanclioly  testimony  to  tlie  desertion  of  the  place. 
Even  the  university  does  not  lioiirish  ;  but  at  this  we  were 
not  surprised,  when  we  learned  tliat  lord  Melville  was 
esteemed  the  tutelary  genius  of  the  place  :  his  lordship  may 
encourage  the  niulliplication  of  ?ueh  men  ss  Mr.  Troiter, 
but  his  smiles  were  never  yet  propitious  to  the  expansion 
of  ability  or  worth.  However,  notwithstanding  the  moral 
and  the  uitftcrial  decay  which  are  so  perceptible  in  this  once 
flourishing  spot,  we  were  not  sorry  to  be  informed  by  our 
talkative  traveller  that  tiie  inhabitantsare  still  alive  to  the  sen- 
sations of  festivity  and  mirth  ;  for  he  tells  us,  that  they  kee.> 
'eating  and  drinkir.g,  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage.' The 
professorships  of  the  united  college,  under  the  righteous  in- 
spection of  chancellor  lord  Melville,  appear  to  be  bes- 
towed more  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  political  influence, 
than  of  diffusing  erudition.  One  of  tliese  reverend  pro- 
fessors ycleped  George  Mill,  D.D.  some  time  ago  preached 
a  most  loyal  and  time-serving  sermon,  of  which  the  ac- 
<2UiTT£n  DELINQUENT  caused  some  thousands  of  copies 
lo  be  primed  and  distributed,  as  v/e  are  led  to  believe,  out  of 
the  public  purse.  Mr.  Hall  enters  into  a  very  copious  de- 
tail of  the  past  and  the  present  state  of  the  university  of  St. 
.Andrews,  which  he  varies  with  numerous  anecdotes  of  Dr. 
Wilkie,  the  author  of  the  Epigoniad,  and  other  persons  who 
have  been  brought  up  at  this  antient  seminary  of  erudition. 
The  university,  which  flourished  exceedinglv  under  the  judi- 
cious superintenclance  of  the  late  lord  Kinnoui,  seems  to 
have  been  rapidly  declining  in  ciedit  and  in  numbers  since 
the  place  of  chancellor  was  bestowed  on  lord  Melville.  Un- 
der his  lordship's  patronage  the  professorships  are  degene- 
rating into  periect  sinecures,  and  learning  and  virtue  are 
quitting  the  place.  Mr.  Hall  informs  us  tliat  ihecnlieges  of 
St.  Andrews  have  a  revenue  more  than  four  times  greater 
than  their  expenditure  ;  but  ^tlie  employment  of  the  over- 
plus is  a  matter  of  dubious  speculation.  Certain  it  is,  if  we 
may  credit  the  accounts  of  Mr.  H.  that  no  part  of  it  is  devo- 
ted to  the  encouragement  of  literature  and  science. 

As  we  have  always  been  curious  in  investigating  the  dif- 
ferent effects  of  different  modes  of  culture  on  the  human  be- 
ing, we  read  with  interest  the  account  which  Mr.  H.  gives 
p.  161.  V^ol.  ].  of  two  young  ladies  who  had  been  bred  up 
from,  their  mfancy  in  an  almost  total  seclusion  from  the  world, 
as  they  had  never  on  any  account  been  permitted  to  pass  the 
bounds  of  their  father's  garden,  till  they  had  reached  the  pe- 
riod of  womanhood.  Mr.  H.  m.et  them  walking  with  their 
two  brothers  in  St.  Andrews  soon  after  their  first  emancipa- 
tion  from  thissecludcd  stale.    He  represents  them  as  two  ve- 
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ry  handsome  females,  but  ratlier  fautasLically  dressed.  As 
they  were  not  shy,  and  ouf  traveller  does  not  appear  to  have 
laboured  under  that  defecl,  they  fell  into  conversation  with 
each  otiier.  Mr.  H.  informs  us  that*  though  they  weie 
coajposed  of  excellent  flesh  and  blood,  and  had  tolerably 
good  natural  parts,  and  a  considerable  share  of  that  know- 
ledge which  arises  from  books^  they  knew  nothing  of  real  life.* 
7.'heir  father,  it  seems,  had  lost  a  beloved  wife,  which  had  made 
liim  more  than  usually  solicitous  about  the  education  of  the 
children  whom  she  had  left  behind. 

'  Being  in  ca'-'y  circuniRtances,  and  having  a  large  garden,  or  ra- 
ther lic'kl,  including  a  grirtlen  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  he  resolved 
tocallin  teachers  to  instruct  ihem  in  ail  the  braiKlus  ot  knowledge, 
but  that  they  should  never  go  without  his'  premises  till  they  were 
grown  U|)  and  conid  thiiik  and  act  for  themselves. 

*  At  length,  after  having  scarcely  seen  any  human  face  but  their 
teacher?,  they  were  permitted'to  sally  out  and  see  whether  the  world 
and  men  were  what  they  are  represented  in  books.  'I he  one  was 
seventeen  and  the  otiior  not  nuicii  younger,  and  though  they  knew 
muHC,  geography,  history,  kc.  &c.  astonishingly  well,  and  were  ac- 
complished in  a  variety  of  p(;ints,  when  they  saw  a  hancisome  young 
man  they   could  not  help  standing  and  gazing  at  him.' 

They  asked  Mr.  H.  why  he  did  not  wear  knee-bnckle??,  nnd 
hov/  much  the  narrow  ribband  that  tied  his  shoes  niightcost; 
besides  a  number  of  oth.er  questions,  such  as  children  com- 
monly ask.  A  young  man  without  any  fortune,  who  had 
sometimes  acces?>  to  the  father's  house,  took  an  opportunity 
of  whispering  in  the  ear  of  one  of  them, 

'  Will  you  mnrrjj  rnt?  to  which  slie  readily  answered  ;  Yes, I 
inll.  An  elopement  to  Edinburgh  was  ccmceried  and  made.  1  hpy 
uere  marri.ed,  and  the  affectionate  father  was  soon  reconciled  to  tlie 
niarnu'ie.' 


t) 


This  experiment  does  not  seem  to  be  favouraljle  to  such  a 
system  of  edu('ation,  as  would  keep  y-ning  people  ignorant 
ot  the  livuig  world  till  the  period  wiien  they  are  in  most  dan- 
ger of  being  ensnared  by  its  temptations  and  its  wi'es. 

If  vje  may  form  any  conjecture  respecting  the  disposition 
of  a  people  from  the  nature  of  their  amusement:?,  we  should 
be  tempted  to  ascribe  ro  small  share  of  savage  barbarity  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Magus  Muir,  a  lew  miles  west  from  St, 
Andrews.  Among  other  inhuman  sports,  they  have  what  is 
called  a  (loose  race.  A  iioose  is  suspended  l)V  the  feet  from 
a  sort  of  gallows,  its  neck  having  been  pieviouslv  stripped  or 
ihe  feathers  and  rendered  slippery  witli  soap  or  grease.   The 
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savages  riding  below,  raise  themselves  as  they  pas3  from  iheir 
seats  as  far  as  they  can  to  gei  lioMof  the  goose's  head,  which 
it  naturally  raises  up  to  avoid  them  ;  and  he  who  succeeds 
in  pulling  ofFtheliead  is  said  to  gain  the  race  !  !  ! 

•  To  see  the  poor  aiiin)ai  writliing  its  iirck  an^d  trying  to  i\vo\t\ 
i\xe  savage  hand  that  is  about  to  pull  uff  its  head,  seems  to  afford  the 
people  in  this  part  of  the  country  a  high  gratification/ 

At  Cupar,  which  is  the  chief  town  inFife,our  traveller  fonnd, 
nsusual,  the  relipjious  part  ot  the  community, having  no  com- 
jwon  centre  of  union,  such  as  we  proposed  in  our  review  of 
lS\r.  Lancaster,  Sec.  splitting  into  a  diversity  of  sects.  One 
gentleman,  thinking  that  the  iciss  spoken  of  by  St.  t*aul  ought 
to  be  literally  understood,  had  made  this  distinctive  circum-. 
stance  the  origin  of  a  new  sect ;  and  as  the  founder  happen- 
«^d  himself  to  have  three  very  elegant  daughLers,  the  converts 
did  not  want  incentives  to  the  practice  ot  the  initiating  ce- 
xemony.  Our  traveller  gives  the  following  description  of  the 
Aichil  Hills,  a  tract  of  countrv  which  lies  between  tlie  Forth 
and  the  Fritli  of  Tay,  of  which  the  length  isupwardsof  thirty 
Kiiles  and  the  ruedlum  breadth  about  live. 

*  It  may  be  called  the  Arcadia  of  Scotland.  Hills  verdant  to  their 
eummiis,  the  lower  parts  covered  with  grain,  the  middle  with  herds 
of  ci'ttle,  and  the  hijilier  with  flecks  of  sheep  ;  rivulets  stealing  through 
the  defilesof  these  hills,  or  falimi:  in  murmurs  from  rock  to  rock  ;  so- 
litary hamlets  and  farmsteads  now  skirted  with  natural  woods  of  ha- 
zel, oak,  birch,  and  seme  other  kinds  interspersed,  and  now  inclosec^ 
■within  their  soft  embrace,  and  above  all  an  equal  or  modest  divi- 
sion and  distribution  of  property;  conspire  to  render  the  Atch:l 
Hills  one  of  the  svveetcst  as  well  as  happiest  regions  in  Britain,  &c.' 

Our  traveller  inforiDs  us  that  about  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago  the  inliabitants  of  these  hills  were  remorkable  for  the 
simplicity  of  their  manners,  though,  he  says,  that  the  habits  of 
pastoral  indolence,  and  the  frequent  intercourse  of  the  sexes 
in  rural  and  retired  occupations,  often  gave  occasion  to  in- 
tercourse of  another  kind,  ior  which  the  discipline  of  the 
kirk  required  penance  to  be  done  on  the  cutfj/  stool,  when 
the  offenders  were  rebuked  for  threesuccessiveSunda\  s  in  the 
lace  of  the  congregation. 

When  Mr.  Hall  reaches  the  town  of  Abernethy;,  he 
favours  us  with  an  account  of  the  Scccders,  a  sect  who 
inherit  the  glootuy  ausicrity  of  the  old  Covenanters.  The 
Seceders^  whoare  scparalistsfrom  the  kirk,  are  severediscipli- 
parians,  rigid  antinon)ians,  and  sticklers  for  particular  and 
arbitrary  election.  Our  traveller  next  describes  a  congcegaiien. 
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of  Sandemanians  and  Bereans  who  are  setUecl  at  Newbnrgli, 
and  are  said  to  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  Epicureans  ot  old. 
Mr,  H.  savs    that  '  they  live  v-ell    and  are  merry  :'  and  he 
adds  that '' they  are   very  amorous.'     The   Bereans  make  a 
sort  of  festival  of  the  Lord's  Supper,-  they    eat  bread  and 
circulate  the  glass;   while  ihev  talk  about    heaven   and    the 
church.     The  Berean  church  at  Newburgh  was  established 
bv  a  Mr.   Pirie,  a  man  of  sa2;acity  and   learning,  bnt  of  a 
speculative  turn   and    variable    opinions.     He   exlnbited  a 
sin<»-ular  })ro()t  of  his  visionary    propensities    in  an   attempt 
to  show  tliat  the  Fren<.'h  revolution  was  predicted  in  t!ie  Re- 
velations.   In  the  XVlth  chapter  of  that  spurious  produttio*  - 
the  anthor  says  thai  he  saw  '  three  tuickan  spirits,  like  frogs, 
that    reeve     the    spirits    of   devi's   zi:n/kjng    miracles'     Mr, 
Pirie's  ingenuity  in   accommodating  this  passage  to  his  pre- 
conceived hvpothesis  is  at  least  equal  to  tliat  of  Mr.  Paber 
and  other  fanci'ul  expositors. 

'  Frogs,  says  Mr.    Pirie,  are  a  natural   emblorn   of    Frenchmen, 
as  frogs  hnnish  a  dish   of  food   very  common  in    thut  ctuntry,  and 
no  nation  partakes  so  much  of  that  reptile.     Frogs  dwell    in  and 
issue  from  low  unclean    and  loathsome  cells;   and  what  cells  more 
unclean  and  loathsome  than  those  of   the   Jacobins,   Cordehers  and 
disguised  Jesuits,    from    whence   the   convention     sprung  ?    Again, 
frogs  puff  themselves  up   wit'i  air,  are  boastful,  loquaLious,    yet  still 
repealing  the  same  harsh  uncouth  notes;  and  tell  me  when  or  where 
any  society  or  even  rabble  of  men  has  ever  dunned  our  ears  with  such 
a  profusion   of  big  swelling    words  of   vanity   as    the   convention  ? 
Spawning  tadpoles  of   constilucions,  they  have  stunned    us   with  the 
most  vocilerous,  harsh  and  hi.leous  buuncis.     Terror  is  the  word  of 
the  day.     A  little    more  blood!      Nu  mercv  !   No  humanity  I  This 
is  surely  the  voice  of  the  bull-frog,  whose  croaking  is  terrific,    and 
whose  voracity  is  insatiable.' 

We  have  no  doubt  that  all  this  was  perfectly  convincing  to 
^Ir.  Pirie's  Berean  congregation  ;  and  that  all  the  old  women 
were  struck  with  the  remarkable  resemblance  between  the 
bull-frog  and  the  convention.  We  earneslly  recommend 
it  to  Mr.  Faber  not  to  omit  the  insertion  of  the  bull-frog, 
with  a  coloured  portrait  of  the  same,  in  the  next  edition 
of  his  Prophecies.  At  Abernethy  our  traveller  informs  us 
that  the  inhabitants  have  'milk,  eggs,  potatoes, />o?nc^ge 
and  preaching  in  abundance.' 

At  I'iLkethley  wells,  our  author  had  ocular,  and  probably 
nasal  proof  of  the  purgative  potency  of  the  water,  for  the  la- 
dies and  gentlemen,  as  is  said  to  be  the  long-admired  custom 
HI  Scotland,  were  siih  dio  and  almost  every  where  in  sight 
pf  one  another  gelling  rid  of  its  effects,     \Ye   were  happy 
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to  be  informed   that  the  effervescence  of  infidelity  which 
was  manifested  in  Perth  at  the  coiiinienceaient  oFthe  French 
revoiution  has  passed  away.     Perth  has,  at  dlfferen^.  periods 
ok  its  history,  been  renowned  for  the   two  extremes  of    reli- 
gious and  ijreligious  zeal;  but  at  present  a  happy   medium 
seems  likely  to  take  place  between  the  two.     That   rehgioas 
temperament,  which   is  most  devoutly  to   he  desired  as    the 
characteristic  of  our  countrymen   on  both  sides  the  Tweed, 
consists    in   an    indifference    to   the    forms   and   a    rational 
attention  to  the  essentials  of  Christianity.     We  have  heard 
many    preacher's   and  others    complain  of  the   rehgious  in- 
niitference  of  the  present  age  ;    but  accoiding  to  our^notions, 
that  indiiference,  as  far  as  it  is  appended   exclusively  to  the 
ot  remonial   matter  of   reh'gion,  is  no  commor>  good  ;  for  a 
\'ery  little  observation  wiif  leach  us  that  a  bigoted    att;ich- 
uient  to  iheforms  is   usually   accompanied  with    scandalous 
neglect  of  the  essentials  of  Christianity  ;   while  a  real  regard 
ior  the  f5Sf;?/^iV//5  will   naturally  generate   an    indifference   to 
the  forms.     At  Dundee  our  traveller  fell  info  company  with 
some  persons  belonging  to  the  sect  of  the  Giassit?es  ;  whose 
principles  seem  in*such  direct  opposition  to  those  of  Mr. Mai. 
thus;   for  their    maxim    is  to   marry    as  early  as  they  can. 
This  sect  is  perhaps  determined  not  to  have  any    mixture  of 
old  maids  among  them  ;  all  ladies,  therefore,  vvho  dread  tiie 
long   retention  of  virginity,   should  become  Glassites  ;  and 
thus  be  dispossessed  of  the  uneasy  apprehension. 

Mr.  H.  now    proceeds   through    Aberdeen,  Banff,  Locha- 

hers,  Inverness,  Dornoch,  Thurso,  and  a  variety  oC  other  pla- 

ces,entertainingus  all  the  way  with  a  diversity  of  anecdotes 

which  he  picked  up  on  his  route,  til!  he  is  ferried  over  to  the 

Oikneys.     In  this  remote  corner  of  tlie  Briti?ih  empire,  our 

traveller  was  present  at  an  assembly,    in    which  he    inlorms 

us  that  he  beheld   as    much    miith'  and  fashion  as  he  ever 

witnessed  at  London  or  Bath.     We  were  glad   to  learn  that 

the  manufacture  of  straw    hats   had  been   introduced   here, 

and  that  it  was  likely  to  furnish    profitable    employment  for 

the  younger  part  of   the    lemale  population.     We  are  next 

presented  with  an  interesting  account  of  the  present  stale  of 

Ute  Shetland    isles    from    the    communication    of  a    friend. 

Tlie  inhabitants  aie  great  consumers  of  spirits  and  of  coarse 

Mack  tea.     The  Shetland  horses,  which  seldom  receive    any 

allowance  of  fodder  in  the  severest    winters,  are   said  to  be 

)onger-lived  than  any  other   known  variety    of  the  species. 

But  tie  inhabitants  of  tlicse  islands  depend    for    their   chief 

supplies  of  food  on  the  fisheries,  of  which  they  possess  almost 

every  species  thai    is  to  be  found  on  the  British  coast  ;.  and 
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on  the  immense  diversity  of  sea-fowl  which  abound  on  iheir 
perpendicular  and  rocky  shores. 

Our  traveller  next  sets  sail  for  the  Western  Isles  whither 
however  we  must  let  him  proceed  by  himself,  as  we  shall  not 
Lave  leisure  to  attend  him  ihitiier,  or  to  Fort  William, Dum- 
barton and  Glasgow  in  his  way  back  to  Edinburgh.  We 
have  found  iVJr.  H.  as  jar  as  we  have  had  leisure  tokeep  his 
company,  a  loquacious  and  gossiping,  but  on  ilie  whole  ao-ree- 
Jible  acquaintance  ; — some  of  his  stories  might  have  been 
omitted  with  great  advantage  to  his  hook;  as   also  some  of 

l)i3  engravings,  and  particularly  that  of  Mr. receivinc- 

a  visitor  in  his  shirt  in  the  presence  of  l;is  wife.     We  cannot 
reckon  such  a  sight  among  the  piclurescpie  beauties  of  Scot-  ' 
land,  some  of  which  ?vlr.  11.  has  accurately  delineated  and 
had  elegantly  engraved. 


Art.  XII. — /In  FJeinetifari/  Courxt  of  the  Scih/ces  and  Phi- 
losoplnj  :  contained  in  a  Series  of  Lectur,fs  delivered  hi/  the 
yluthor  to  his  unu  Pupils,  upon  the  principal  Braiicliea  of 
elementary  Mathematics,  Mechanics,  yjstru/iomi/,  and  Cos- 
mographi/.  Py  J.  B.  Florian  Jolly,  A.M.  'i  foh.  bvo. 
Stockdale.     laoG. 

TMESR  two  volumes  are  the  first  part  of  a  course  of  ge- 
neral knowledge,  conducted  upon  a  plan  explained  by  the 
author  in  an  Essay  upon  an  analytical  Course  of  Studies, 
published  about  ten  years  ago.  The  first  of  them  contains 
Lectures  upon  Arithmetic,  and  the  Elements  of  general  CaU 
culation  ;  the  second  contains  Elementary  Geometry  and 
Plane  Trigonometry. 

'  The  reader,'  says  Mr.  Florian- Jolly  in  his  preface,  '  will  not  be 
able  to  form  a  just  idea  oftheplnn  aiul  method  here  proposed  hv 
runnins  his  eye  cursorily  over  this  volume:  for  this  reason  I  must 
intreat  him  not  to  be  discouniged  9t  the  seeming  immensity  of  the 
systern,  until  he  has  reflected  profoundly  on  the  introduction  which 
is  printed  along  with  it.' 

Prima  facie  we  felt  no  great  reason  to  be  appalled  hv  a 
couple  of  volumes  (A'  arithmetic  and  geometry  ;  but  roused 
by  this  good-natured  warning  of  iVlr. F.J. we  wiped  our  s[)ec- 
tacles  asecond  time,  and  summoned  up  all  our  courage  to  ena- 
ble us  to  master  his  introduction.  And  indeed  we  found  we 
-"^bad  good  reason  for  putting  our  shoulder  lustily  to  the  wheel, 
for  at  the  onset  we  were  gravelled  by  some  pro|n)sitions 
much  beyond  our  comprehension:  this  wev.'ere  much  inclined 
at  firslto  set  to  the  score  ofourowndulness:  butasin  the  parts 
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whicli  we  conceive  that  we  did  understand  we  tliouglit  we 
met  with  here  and  there  an  egregious  blunder,we  are  incHn- 
ed  to  sohice  ourselves  with  the  supposition  that  our  author 
jliay  indulge  now  and  then  in  the /a/se  profound,  and,  per- 
clsance,  may  not  always  have  thorouglily  understood  his 
own  meaning.  The  relations  of  man,  he  tell  us,  which 
forms  the  basis  of  all  [uiman  knowledge,  are  three-fold  ;  1st, 
to  natural  heings;  '2nd.  to  himself;  .'jd.  to  other  men.  The 
iirst  and  third  of  these  propositions  are  intelligible  enough  ; 
hut  what  IS  to  be  understood  hy  the  relation  of  a  man  to 
himself  we  cannot  for  our  life  comprehend.  By  the  term 
relation  we  understand  the  result  of  the  examination  and 
comparison  of  difierentobjects;  nor  can  the  term  be  predicated 
of  one  and  the  same  object  according  to  any  propriety  of 
language,  and  in  plain  words,  is  little  better  than  nonsense. 
iMr,  Florian  Jolly  goes  on  to  inform  us  with  great  gravity, 
that  what  does  not  affect  our  senses  can  excite  in  us  no  per- 
ception, no  ideas,  and  must  remain  hidden  from  us  for  ever. 
A  notable  discovery  truly  !  But  as  to  us  to  affect  the  senses, 
to  excite  perception  and  ideas,  are  only  so  many  words 
meaning  exactly  the  same  thing,  we  fear  we  shall  not  reap 
much  benefit  from  it. 

He  goes  on  to  inform  us  that  the  general  attributes  we 
remtirk  in  every  being  are  quantity,  extension,  and  motion. 
But  we  would  ask  what  is  quantity  as  contradistinguished 
rom  extension  ?  Is  not  extension  a  species  of  quantity!^ 
Whether  by  this  last  term  Mr.  F.  J.  means  number  or  so- 
lidity, we  are  unable  to  tell;  thwugh  we  rather  conjecture 
the  former.  If  so,  he  has  neglected  the  most  prominent  of 
tl.'e  primary  qualities,  which  enter  into  our  complex  idea  of 
matter. 

But  we  are  desirous  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  F.  J.  and  ac- 
knowledge with  pleasure,  that  when  he  descends  from  his 
metaj^hysical  I'cgasus,  and  particularly  when  he  conde- 
scends to  be  the  plain  schoolmaster,  he  evinces  a  sound 
judgment,  and  an  accuiate  knowledge,  both  of  the  proper 
objects  of  elementary  education,  and  of  the  powers  and  ca- 
pacities of  the  youtliful  miud. 

*  Education,'  he  well  observes,  *  is  the  noviciate  of  Hfe  ;  and  in 
life  manifold  and  various  are  the  stations.  One  cannot  decide  which 
of  them  wouUi  best  suit  a  subject  of  whose  dispositions  and  capacity 
Ave  are  ignorant;  on  the  contrary,  by  teaching  him  during  his  youth 
to  knpw  the  (Hflerent  means  of  being  useful  to  society,  he  will  be 
prepared  to  serve  it  afterwards  in  all  its  employments  :  by  opening 
to  liim  the  entrance,  and  by  pointing  out  to  him  the  tract  of  the  dif- 
ferent courses  he  may  travel  through,  he  will  have  acquired  light 
enough  to  choose  that  which  agrees  the  best  with  his  lastcand  his 
talents.' 
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He  might  have  added    that  the  elementary  parts    of  aU 
knowl-edge  are  those  wiiLli   are  most  repulsive  and   barren 
They  ought  therefore  to  be  entered  upon  early  in  lile^  wlien 
the  memory  inactive,  but  the  iimtgitiHtiou  dormant,      [f  they 
are  now  neglected,  ardent  indeed  must  be  tlie  mind  whicli 
will  labour  at  riper  years  in  a  soil  apparently   so  rougli  and 
imgrateful.     Tliis  is  one  powerful  reason  wliy  the  maliieina- 
tics  should  not  bedelayedj  perhaps  even  to  rhe  period  of  ado- 
lescence.    Dr.  Johnson  has,  in  US3  usualdictatorial  manner, 
pronounced  these  studies  to  be  ujitit  to  form  apart  of  the  or- 
dinary   scholastic    disciphne.       ijut  ,lo!inson     was    hj:uself 
wholly  ignorant  of   the  raathematlcs,   and   the  sciences  de- 
pendent upon  them  ;   and  his  vanity  would  not  suffer  him  to 
acknowledge  a  branrcb  of  knowledge  to  be  essential  to  a  well- 
educated    gentleman,  in  which  he  was  himself  utterly  defi- 
cient.    Mr.Florian  Jolly    has    combated    the  doctor's     ar- 
guments with  much    success.      We  think  that   the   general 
opinion  and  spirit  of  the  limes  are  in  unison  with  Mr,  i\  J.'s 
doctrine,  and  that  both  parents  in  general,  and  the  teachers 
of  our  respectable  seminaries  are  more  and  more  sensible  of 
the  importance  of  these  sLudies.     Indeed,  it  is  ridiculous  t» 
esteem  any  course  of  educatioti  to  be  complete,  which  does 
inot  comprehend  the  elements  of  a  species  of  learning,  whick 
is  of  universal  application,  and  the;  foundation  of  almost  al'i 
that  is  solid  and  valuable  in  human  knowledsfe.     And  vet  it 
IS  no  less  strange  than  true,  that  many  a  soi-disant  scholar  is 
sent  from   our  public  schools,  who   is   not  acquainted  evea 
with  his  multiplication  t;i!)ie. 

Equally  judicious  are  his  reflections  on  a  prevailing  cus- 
tom of  attempting  to  convert  the  object's  of  serious  study  in- 
to a  species  of  play.  This  piece  of  pedantic  folly  cannot,  we 
think,  be  too  soon  suppressed,  and  we  can  only  blame  Mr.  F. 
for  giving  it  any  quarter,  by  allowing  the  use  of  it  to  very 
young  children.  We  would  ask,  what  time  of  life  is  loo 
early  to  receive  the  important  lesson,  that  no  dav  should  be 
suffered  to  pass  without  souie  serious  and  useful  occupa- 
.tion  ?     On  this  subject  Mr.  F.  savs, 

*  I  cannot  too  strongly  deprecate  the  system  tliat  lately  prevailed 
of  turning  every  science  inio  a  GAM  K.  This  mellitxi,  winch  may 
very  well  answer  to  teach  3'oungchii(!n.Mi  their  letters,  some  parts, 
of  geography,  and  ^^ome  historical  facts,  instead  of  «aving  pains  in 
the  higher  departments,  will  prove  in  the  end  tUe  source  of  the  great- 
est ditliculties.  Young  persons  instfucted  in  this  mn!iri'.T  not  onlv 
have  but  a  smattering  in  every  branch  of  knowledge  ;  but,  what  is 
worse,  they  acquire  a  way  of  trifling,  of  considering  sluuy  <!S  a  mere 
pity  thing,  wd  when  they  are  afterwards  obliged  to  apply  theiaseh'ee 
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earntsll^' to  matters  of  imporfaiice.  (hey  have  to  coriqncr  at  once 
their  ignorance,  and  their  uile  and  frivolous  habits.  Let  it  never  be 
forgotten,  that  our  wiiole  life  is  to  be  a  continiuil  study  ;  that 
evcr\-  day  oui;ht  to  m.iike  some  addition  to  <iur  infoimaiion,  to  our 
\vis<.!om  :  and,  therefore,  the  most  essential  tiling  young  people  can 
lie  taught  is  iiov.'  to  li.aRv.' 

Into  the  particulars  of  Mr.  Florian  Jolly's  work  we  cannot 
be  exj  ecled  to  enter  minutely.  We  have,  hewever,  exa- 
mined various  parts  of  it,  and  have  reason  to  believe  it  exe- 
cuted with  neatness,  precision  and  perspicuity.  We  cannot 
be!p  thinking  that  in  the  arithmetical  ])art  he  br  s  been  pro- 
digal of  his  own  labour,  by  elucidations  unnecessarily  copi- 
ous and  difi\ise.  it  is  singular,  but  true,  that  the  foun(lalions, 
upon  vvliich  are  grounded  the  rules  of  common  a'/ithmetic, 
are  very  difficult  to  comprehend,  and  consequently  till  the 
pupil  has  gamed  considerable  mathematical  skdl  and  expert- 
ness  not  easily  acquired.  Nov  isitofmucli  moment.  Jn  all 
parts  of  education  tlie  memory  is  exercised  before  the  reason  ; 
and  indeed  ultimately  for  the  sake  of  the  reason.  Now  arith- 
metical demonstrations  are  nothing  more  than  verbal  truths, 
dependent  upon  the  arbitrary  and  artiHcial  structure  of  the 
signs,  and  are  commonly  two  complicated  for  young  minds, 
whilst  the}' lead  to  no  useful  results,  Mr.  Florian  Jolly's 
sneer  therefore  at  the  works  of  his  fellow-labourers  in  the 
same  field,  '  where,'  he  tells  us,  '  the  rules  are  given  like 
tlie  receipts  in  the  I  louse -keeper's  jisaiatant,  without  having 
one  principle  explained  on  which  they  are  founded,*  appears 
to  us,  to  use  the  mildest  language,  to  be  very  much  mis- 
placed. 
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RELIGION. 

Apt.  M'^.—  7'hc  Cause  of  the  Increase  of  Method' sm,  and  Dissnitioriy 
and  oj  the  Vopitlarity  of  "what  is  called  Evange/ual  Preachings 
and  the  MtUns  of  obviating  them,  considered  in  a  Sermon  .^  preach- 
ed at  the  Visirntion  of  the  Rev.  the  Archdeacon  of  Leicester,  held 
at  Melton  Mincbraij,  June  20,  1 S05,  with  Appendixes,  &;c.  SfC.  By 
llobert  Aeklom  Ingrain,  B.  D.     8t'o.  4*.   llatchard.  ISO/. 

WLiERF.  a  country  is  divided  into  numerous  se-cts,  of  very  oppo- 
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"Sife  principles  and  tenets,  the  duty  of  the  government  seems  to  be, 
as  far  as  possible  to  promote  ami/iig  tliem  all  the  spirit  of  mutual 
charity  and  forbearance,  that  the  malign  and  unsocial  passior.s  may 
not  niMigle  with  their  ditferences  in  points  of  specviltition.  For  this 
purpose,  in  those  countries  in  which  a  religious  establishment  is  in- 
corporated with  the  political  institutions  of  the  state,  that  establish- 
ment ought  to  be  made  the  centre  of  union,  of  charity  and  peace. 
How  is  this  to  be  effected  ?  \Vc  answer  ;  let  the  service  of  the  esta- 
blishment be  so  regulated  as  to  teach  nothing  but  the  essentials  of 
christianit}-,  in  the  truth  ofs|«iieh  all  stcts  are  agieed,  without  insist- 
ing on  points  of  inferior  Importance,  respecting  which  they  differ. 
The  estiiblishment  would  thus  serve  as  the  focus  of  rational  illumina« 
tion  and  the  ark  of  evangelical  peace.  All  sects  agree  that  Jesus  was 
the  xMessiah,  thai  he  was  divinely  commissioned  to  teach  the  will  of 
God,  that  he  performed  various  miracles  in  support  of  his  pretensions, 
and  that  after  being  crucified,  he  rose  from  the  dead.  On  these  four 
simple  and  irrefragable  truths,  every  religious  sect  has  a  basis  wide 
enough  for  public  instruction  and  for  universal  charity.  In  the  moral 
corollaries  which  would  follow  from  the  few  simple  propositions  which, 
we  have  stated,  there  would  be  ample  sanctions  for  the  practice  of 
moral  duty  ;  there  would  be  terror  for  the  sinner  and  encouragement 
for  the  righteous ;  hope  for  the  desponding  and  comfort  for  the  sick. 
To  elevate  the  superfluities  or  accessaries  of  Christianity  into  the  es- 
sentials, is  only  to  multiply  the  causes  of  dissension  ;  and  to  <i|>en  the 
sluices  of  sectarian  hostility.  We  cannol  better  evince  our  regard 
for  the  religious  estaijlishmentof  this  country,  than  by  endeavouring 
to  banish  all  causes  of  dissension  from  its  walls,  atid  all  reasonable 
grounds  of  separation  from  its  worship.  And  is  this  great  end  so 
likely  to  be  produced  in  any  other  way  as  by  laying  bo  stress  on  un- 
certain doctrines  and  controverted  opinions  ;  but  directing  the  atten- 
tion to  those  great  and  momentous  truths  which  are  as  simple  as  they 
are  important ;  and  which  alone  are  in  unisork  with  the  principles  of 
universal  charity  ? 

In  Mr.  Ingram's  pamphlet  we  have  met  with  many  judicious  ob- 
servations ;  and  we  particularly  recommend  the  Appendix,  No.  11, 
from  p.  23  to  p.  4i),  to  the  serious  perusal  of  the  clergy. 

Art.  14. — A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Temple,  M(ri/ 3lst,  and  at 
Berkky  Chapel,  Berkley  Square,  June  2Sth,  upon  the  Conduct  to  be 
observed  hi/  the  EstublJ,shed  Church  towards  Catholics  and  other 
Dissaifers.  Bij  the  litv.  Sidney  Smith,  A.  M.  late  Fellow  of 
Nc-j}  College,  Oxford.      Is.  Carpenter.  1S07. 

THE  pulpit  is  never  more  honoured  than  when  it  is  employed 
for  the  puiprse  of  appeasing  the  animosities  of  sects,  and  of  inculcat- 
ing the  principles  of  universal  charity.  We  have  beheld  with  regret, 
ma.ny  clergymen  of  the  estab!ishment,preachingsermons  full  of  unmer- 
ciful invective  and  abuse,  against  catholics  and  dissenters.  But  su^h  is 
not  the  spirit  of  iMr.  Smith  ;  and  we  request  him  to  proceed  as  he 
has  begun  ;  and  to  press  on  the  attention  of  his  aadience  the  iiec&s- 
Cr;t.  Rev.  Vol.  J2.  Stptember,  ISO?.  H 
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sity  of  emancipating  the  catholics  from  the  absurd  restriclions  by 
which  are  they  oppressed,  and  of  abolishing  all  religious  tests,\vhich, 
instead  of  strengthening  the  establishment,  render  it  an  object  of  hos- 
tility and  hate. 

Anr.  15. — ^  Catechism  for  the  Use  of  all  the  Churches  in  the  Trenck 
Empire;  to  •which  are  -prefixed  the  Pope's  Bull,  and  the  Archbishop's 
Mandamus.  Translated f torn  the  Original,  "with  an  Introduction  ajid 
Notes,  by  David  Bogue,  Author  of  an  Essay  on  the  Nev)  Testa^ 
ment,     Sfo.     Ss.  6d.     Williams  anrf  Smith.     1806. 

IF  we  may  jud2;e  from  the  specimen  before  us,  the  Romish  religion 
is  nearly  the  same  as  it  was  before  the  I'cvolulion.  Much  of  its 
pomp  and  splendour  it  has  lost  ;  its  immense  endowments  an«l 
princely  revenues  are  all  gone;  but  its  ghostly  pretensions  are 
made  subservient  to  the  views  of  Buonaparte. 

POLITICS. 

Art.  IC. — Letters  on  capital  Punishments,  addrrssed  to  the  Eng^ 
lish  Judges.     By  Beccaria  Anglicus.     8ro.     Qs.  6d.     Johnson, 

1807. 

REWARDS  and  punishments  constitute  a  part  of  the  moral  go- 
vernment of  God,  even    in  this  uncertain  world.     Now,  if  we  con- 
sider what  is  the  proper  end  of  punishment,  as  it  is  Hdministered 
by  the  Deity  in  this  probationary  life,  we  shall  tind  that  it  is  to  pro- 
mote the  moral  reformation  of  (he  oft'ender,  and  to  prevent  the  repe- 
tition of  the  otTence.     Almost   every   act    of  vice  brings  with  it   a 
concomitant  punishment  ;  antl  this  punishment  tends  to  produce  the 
sentiment  of  regret,  and  to  fortify  the  resolution  to  amend.     We  do 
not  say  that  this  is  always  or  even  usually  the  case  ;  but  we  «{Brin 
that  such  are  the  certain  tendencies  of  those  punishments,  which  are 
inflicted,  in  the  common  course  of  things,  according  to   the  provi- 
tiential  appointments  of  God.     When  civil   government,   which  in 
some  measure  arrogates  the  attributes  of  the    Deity-,  exercises  the 
right  of  punishment  over  its  subjects,  it  should  be  particularly  care- 
ful that  nothing  vindictive  or  cruel  should  enter  into  the  considera- 
tion.    Pain  is  only  so  far  the  end  of  punishment,  as  it  promotes  a 
nobler  end,    the  moral  good  of  the  persoti   on  whom  it  is  inHicted. 
Justice  requires  that  the  punishment  should  never  exceed  the  degree 
of  theoffence ;  and    chanty,,  which  considers   the  imperfection*  of 
humanity,  and  mitigates   the  rigours  of  justice,    will  often  suggest 
thrtt  it  should  be  less.     But   capital  punishments  defeat  the  very 
end  of  punishment; — The  reformation    of   the    criminal. 
'I'hey  do  indeed  take  the  most  etl'ectual  means  of  prevenliiig  the  re- 
petition of  the  offence  ;  but  as  this  is  not  connected  with  any  possi- 
ble improvement  in  the  conduct  of  the  moral  agent,  by  whom  it  was 
perpetrated,  it  must  be  regarded  rather  as  the  act  of  a  legislator  v/ho 
is  thirsty  fur  blood,  than  of  that  wisdom  and  humanity  which  imilate 
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the  perfections  of  the  Deity.  We  are  dubious  whether  capital  punish- 
nients  are,  in  any  case,  authorised  by  the  deductions  of  reason  or  the 
precepts  of  Christianity,  but  Vve  are  convinced  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases  they  are  utterly  irreconcileable  with  those  precepts  and  deduc- 
tions.    All  pnnishhient  supposes  the  infliction  of  pain  ;   but  pain  is 
not  the  proper  object  of  punishment.     To  punish   merely  for  the 
saiie  of  inflicting  pain  on  the  individual  is,  instead  of  tlie  consider- 
ate humanity  of  a  legislator,  to  exercise    the  ferocity   of  a   savage. 
As  far   as  capital  punishments  deter  from  the  commission  of  crimes 
by  the  menace  of  pain,  they  are  not   half  so  efficacious   as  punish- 
ments of  other   desciiptions   might  be  made.     The    greatest  pain, 
which  capital   punishments  occasion,  appears    to    be    felt    by   the 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  individual;  who  are  not  only  afflicted   by 
the  ignominy  ot  his  end,  but  who  mourn  for  an  accountable   being, 
who  is  deprived  of  the  possibilities  of  reformation  ;  in  whom  no  mo- 
ral change  can  be  wrought  by   counsel  or  by    discipline,   and  who 
can  neither  retrieve  his  character  nor  make  restitution  for  his  crime. 
Of  the  highly  beneficial  eti'ects,  which  may  be  produced  by  the  dis- 
use of  capital  punishments,  we  hare  a  striking  proof  in  the   prisons 
of   Philadelphia,  where    the    most  salutary    reformation    has  been 
wrought  ill  the  habits  of  the  most  notorious  offenders,    by  a  system 
of  severity,  directed  by  discretion  and  tempered   with    mercy.      We 
ure  informed  that  his  present  majesty  has  an  almost  invincible  re- 
pugnance to  capital  executions,  and  that  it  is  never  without  strong 
ieelings  of  aversion  and  regret  that  he    signs  any    warrant  for    the 
purpose.     We  think  that  this  fact  is  highly  creditable  to  the   king, 
and  we  consider  it  with  more  pleasure,  because  itgives  us  assurance 
that  he  would  readily    assent    to  any   bill  for  abolishing  a  practice 
which  is  at  once  opposite  to  scripture,  to  reasoa  and  humanity . 

Art. 17. — liemarJfs on  tlie  Alliance  between  Chinch  and Sttite^andon 
the  TestLaws.  Bi/  the  Rev. Richard  Kiiigy  M.A.furmerli/FtUow  of 
New  College,  Oxford.     8ry.     Booth.     1S07. 

IN  this  pamphlet  Mr.  King  has  again  dished  up  the  stale  argu-. 
merits  of  bishop  Warhurtoii  ;  but  without  improving  the  flavour 
or  increasing  the  force  of  the  ingredients  by  any  additions  of  his  own. 
We  are  strenuous  advocate?  fur  a  religious  establishment,  as  far  as  it 
is  made  a  means  of  conveying  moral  instruction  to  the  people;  iind 
of  impressing. them  with  the  incalculable  importance  of  living  sober- 
ly, righteously,  and  godly  in  this  world,  that  they  may  be  happy  in 
the  next. — 'i'hus  far  a  religious  establishment  is  of  infinite  use;  for 
"white  civil  laws  can  iiiHuence  only  the  outward  conduct,  such  instruc- 
tion may  operate  most  beneficially  on  the  interior  of  the  heart.— 
But  when  a  religious  establishnient,  instead  of  being  exclusively  di- 
rected to  these  great  moral  ends,  is  converted  into  a  mere  engine  of 
state,  and  rendered  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  political  artifice 
and  corruption,  the  establishment  itseU  is  degraded  and  religion  dis- 
graced.— We  are  told  by  our  Saviour,  that  we  cannot  serveGod  and 
iMammori;  but  many  of  the  sordid,  narrow-miudtd  and  tirae-serv« 
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ing  ministers  of  the  establishment,  who  have  been  busy  iri  raiainc^ 
the  late  '  hue  and  cry'  against  the  catholics,  thinii  that  the  worship 
of  iMammon  is  very  compatible  with  the  a<l(iration"of  God.  But 
the  misfortune  is,  that  they  give  to  God  only  the  strvice  of  the  lips; 
while  IMammon  receives  the  fond  iiiolatry  of  their  hearts.  A  re- 
ligious estdblishment,  founded  on  such  principles  as  are  in  unison 
\viih  the  dictates  of  reason  and  the  prect-ptsof  Christianity, wouidretjuire 
no  weal<  and  crumbhng  foriifications  of  mystery  and  intoU-rance  for 
its  support.  As  it  would  inculcate  charity  to  all  sects,  it  would 
in  every  sect  find  the  zealous  protection  <;f  a  Iriend.  Every  sect 
\vould  experience  love  and  reverence  within  its  walls  ;  which,  in» 
stead  of  echoing  with  unscriptural  dogmas  and  persecuting  creeds, 
would  send  torth  only  the  rational  and  exhilarating  sounds  of 
*  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest;  on  eauth  peace;  gool> 
will  xovvauds  men.' 

Art.  18. — Memoir  of  the  Caxr  of  St.  John  Mosnn,  F.sq.  Brirrisfer  of 
Law,  li^ho  was  cmifi/ied  as  a  Slate  Vrisuner  in  KihiiKiiihani,  for  more 
than  tv:o  Years  •  con/ai/iin;^  Addresses  and  Lette''!^  to  the  Earl  i)f 
Hardxviclce  ;  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bnfjrd;  Mr.  IViekham  ; 
Judge  Dalij  ;  Sir  Evan  Nept'ein  ;  Lord  Ilenn/  Eefti/^  cSc.  ^\c.  and 
Letters  from,  some  of  the  above  Personages,  jllost  respectfully  sub- 
mitted to  the  Cuns'.deration  of  the  Commons  in  l*arliament  asstm^ 
bled.     Dublin.     Svu.     .lohnson.     4*.      ISO/. 

IN  the  present  pnmphlet  Mr,  Mason  has  described  a  CKse  of  oppres- 
sion and  distress  which  hns  forcibly  cxcittd  our  attention  and  interest- 
ed our  sympathy.      Itis  one  striking  proof  among  many  others  ot  the 
illegal  acts  which  have  i)een  perpetrated  in  Ireland  uiuU-r  tiie  sanction^ 
or  with   the  connivance    of   the  governnvnt.     In  August  18U3   Mr. 
Ivlason  was  arrested  without  any  reason  whatever  being  assigned  for 
the  proceeding.      lie  was  lodged   in   Kilmainhain  gaol,  in  a  cell,  10 
Jeet  by  6.    He  repeatedly  requested  of  the  then  government  of  Ireland 
either  to  be  brought  to  trial  or  to  be  set  at    libei  ty.      But  no  allen- 
tion  was  paid    to  hiS  earnest  solicitations  ;  and  he  was  kept   in  con- 
finement  till  the  lyih  of  September  1305,  when  he   was  discharged. 
Thus  Mr.   Mason  suffered  an  arbitrary  imprisonment  of  two   years, 
in    which  he  experienced    numerous  inconveniences  and  piivations. 
During  part  of  the    time  he,  as  well    as  some  of  the  other  prison- 
ers, depose  that  they  were  kept  on  putrid  meat,  |)uiiid  water,  and  in 
a  cltise  atmosphere  loaded  with  the   pernicious  exhalaitcuis  of   hu- 
man   excrement,   which    according  to    the   ri  presentation  beiore  us 
appears   to  have   beeu  sutiered   to   accumulate  in    various  parts    of 
the  prison.      Depositions  to    this  effect  lespecting   it-e   slate  of  the 
paol,  were  made  on  oath,  or  they  would  singger  ouf  belief.      But 
the  facts  prove  that  no  men  ought  to    be  tru^ted  witli     any  poutr, 
i>f  which    they  are   not  accountable  for  the  exercise.      For  though 
the  superiors  may  not    abuse   the    tru^l,   the   subaltern  menials    and 
uiients    generally    will.       And     the     tyranny    of   subordinate,    and 
inferior  uuscreants  is  always  of  the  most  intolerable  and   vexaiiuus 
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'kini.  When  Mr.  IMason  was  liberated,  he  applieti  to  Lord  Hard- 
svicke  for  strnie  compensation  for  the  h(;avy  losses  which  his  long  and 
illegal  imprisfinmeni  had  caused  him  to  bustain.  Lord  Hardwicke 
behaved  to  Mr.  Mason  with  a  becoming  urbanity,  but  did  not  en- 
t'ourage  any  hope  of  redress;  because  he  thouglit  that  redress  woul<l 
imply  a  censure  on  tke  govenmte/it.  But  surely  neither  public  bodies 
nor  private  individuals  ought  to  be  aslianied  of  making  restitution 
for  ihe  injustice  which  they  perpetrate,  or  of  relinquisliing  a  wrong 
way  for  a  riglit.  No  such  acts  of  tyranny  as  that  whicii  Mr.  ALison  ex- 
perienced ever  polluted  the  beneficent,  the  mild,  and  equitable  sway 
of  the  l.tteadministration.  Mr.  Mason's  case  is  now  before  the  public, 
and  the  puldic  seldom  fails  to  sympathise  with  any  well  attested 
instance  of  individual  oppression. 

Akt,  19  — Re/narlis  on  3Ir.  Jf'/iilliread's  Plan  far  the  Education  of 
the  Poor  ;  -with  Observations  on  Sundiiij  Schools,  and  on  the  State 
of  the  apprenticed  Poor,  lij/  James  Parkinson,  Hoxton,  Sy» 
niondb.     Sw.  2s.     1607- 

TIIIS  pamphlet  pulsus  in  mind  of  so  ine  speeches  of  a  shuffling 
methodistical  senator,  in  which  there  is  such  a  mixture  of  pros  and 
tOH«,of  approi)ation  and  dissent,  that  it  is  difficult  at  tirst  to  know  what 
he  would  be  at,  till  by  ol)serving  certain  unfounded  sugf;estinns  and 
hostile  inuendos,  we  discover  that  he  is  a  secret  enemy  to  the  mea- 
sure which  he  professes  to  praise  ;  and  that  the  cloak  of  candid  im- 
partiality is  only  worn  to  hide  the  rancour  of  inveterate  dislike. 

Ak-T.CO. — Short  RetnarJiS  vpon  rectrit  political  Occurrences,  and 
'particularly  vu  the  j>iew  Plan  of  t'lnance.      ISO/,     llatchard, 

THIS  pamphlet  was  written  before  the  late  ministers  were  dismiss- 
ed from  their  places,  and,  though  the  author  is  an  enemy  to  their 
measures,  he  appears  to  be  far  from  deficient  in  candour  or  ability. 
Lord  Grenviile's  plan  of  finance  was  to  borrow  a  certain  sum 
annually  on  the  credit  of  the  war  taxes,  and  to  create  a  sinking 
fund  for  the  extinction  ofeach  loan.  The  amount  of  these  taxes  was 
to  be  "twelve  millions  a  year  for  the  first  three  years  ;  fourteen  mil- 
lions for  the  fourth  year,  and  sixteen  millions  per  year  for  the  follow- 
ing sixteen  years.  Ten  per  cent. upon  each  loan  was  the  sum  to  be  set 
apart  from  the  war  taxes  for  the  interest  and  sinking  fund,  leaving 
at  the  present  price  of  the  funds,  about  five  per  cent,  as  a  "sinking 
fund  ;  which,  at  compound  interest,  was  computed  capable  of  re- 
deeming the  capital  in  fourteen  years,  'i'his  plan  of  finance  appears 
to_  '^  the  best  that  ever  was  proposed,  as  it  would  have  occasioned  no 
frebh  tuxes  except  to  a  very  inconsiderable  amount,  and  would  ra- 
pi<lly  have  discharged  the  annual  loans,  which  we  might  have  bor- 
rowed during  the  continuance  of  the  war.  The  writer  of  ibis  pamph- 
let does  not  object  so  much  to  the  plan  itself  as  to  the  extent  to  wtu'cK 
it  was  proposed  to  be  carried.  Time  must  shew  whether  our  pr*- 
st-nt  financiers  have  any  thing  better  to  suggest. 
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POETRY. 

Art.  21. — Pros  and  Cons y  for  Cupid  and  Hymen  ;  in  a  Series  of 
Metrical  Safyric  Dialogues,  exhibiting  the  Horrors  and  Delights  (^ 
being  ovtr  Head  anri  Ears  in  Love,  with  the  supreme  Felicity  arid 
IVretchednens  of  Matrimony ;  to  which  are  added  several  other 
Pieces.  By  Jenkins  Jones,  Author  of  Holhy  Horses,  and  the 
Philanthropist,  and  Editor  of  Love  and  Satire.  Hvo.  7s.  Allen. 
1807. 

TO  the  editor  of  *  Love  and  Satire,'  we  apportioned  no  small  de- 
gree ot  our  applause,  "vhich  we  are  sorry  to  be  under  the  necessity 
of  withholding  from  him  as  the  author  of  '  Pros  and  Cons," 
a  performance  both  insipid  and  vulgar;  utterly  destitute  of  the  spi- 
Iril  which  animated  his  former  production,  and  abounding  only  with 
those  hackn<7'tl  vulgarities,  which  are  the  characteristics  of  a*  cock- 
ney.' Many  of  thf  fugitive  pieces  subjoined,  however,  are  to  be  ex- 
cepted from  this  general  censure ;  and  make  us  regret  that  they  are 
to  be  found  in  company  with  such  trash  as  '  I\lelrical  Satyric  Dia- 
logue^,' 

Art.  22. — MehiUc's   Mantle,  being  a  Parody  on  the  Poem   enti" 
tltd  Elijah's  Mantle.     Sco.     Budd.     1807.    * 

MELVILLE'S  mantle  !  a  very  ragged  concern  indeed  ! 

NOVELS. 

^^KT.  23. — Ellen,  Heiress  of  the  Castle.     By  Mrs.  Pilhington.     5 
Vols.    ]  3s.     Crosby  and  Co. 

THE  heroine  of  this  tale  is  the  only  child  of  Sir  Raymond 
jMortimer.  Sir  Raymond  having  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
an  amiable  wife  of  whom  he  was  very  fond,  quits  the  gay  world,  and 
devotes  his  time  to  the  education  of  his  child.  Ellen  as  she  ad- 
vances to  womanhood  has,  with  almost  all  heroines  of  this  species 
of  writing,  a  lovely  face  and  perfect  form  ;  she  is  also  represented 
with  a  fine  disposition,  ingenuous  heart,  spotless  mind,  and  every  ac« 
complishmcnt  which  a  young  lady  of  family  and  fortune  ought  to 
possess.  She  at  the  same  time  receives  great  advantages  from  the 
good  instruction  of  her  governess,  who  supplies  the  place  of  a 
mother  to  her  pupil.  The  first  misfortune  wiiich  she  experiences 
is  the  parting  from  this  favourite  friend,  an<l  almost  immediately  after 
fromher  father,  who  is  persuaded  by  two  anti(iuated  old  mauls,  his 
sisters,  to  leave  the  young  lady  under  their  care  in  case  of  death, 
instead  of  Mrs.  Cleveland  the  former  governess.  The  old  gentleman 
feels  a  presentiment  of  his  approaching  death,  and  wishes  to  consult 
his  frier.d,  the  rector  of  the  parish  ;  but  he  alters  his  will  though 
Eigainst  his  judgment,  and  almost  directly  after,  in  mounting  his  hoiSj» 
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wceives  a  kiok  which  ends  all  his  doubts  before  the  parson  arrives. 
This  gentleman  is  left  also  one  of  the  guardians  of   Ellen.    Mr. 
Pemberton,  for  that  is  the  rector's  name,  has  an  extremefy  hanc^some 
son,  whom  he  warns  not  to  fall  in  love  with  Ellen,  and  who,  in  spite 
of  all  admonition  on  that  head,  is  accordingly  over  head   and    ears 
even  before  he  knew   it;  and   the  lady    is  equally   prepossessed  in 
iavour  of  this  agreeable   spark,  without  knowing  it  also.  Ellen  ac- 
companies her  maiden  iumts  to  town,  is  introduced   and   universally 
admired;  but  still    .Air.  Percival    Pemberton  is  in    her  eyes  more 
charming  than  every  otheradmirer,  whoaftera  time  resciie>  her  from 
the  hands  of  a  lord  Callington,  who  has  most  ungenflemanly  seized 
her   person    whilst  driving  about  Epping  Forest    with    her   friend, 
lady  Diana  Dowlass,  intending  to  force  her  to  marry  him  either  by 
fair  means  or  foul.  IMr.  P.  Pcraberlon,  inaccomplishing  this  piece  of 
gallantry,  receives  a  ball  which  threatens  to  prove  mortal,  and  in- 
stantly insists  upon  giving  up  the   ghost,  provided    Ellen   does   not 
immediately  consent  to  become  his  wife,  when  he  will  have  a  motive 
in  wishing  to  live.     On  her  hesitation  he  tears  away  the  dressings,, 
and  acts  the  part  of  a  niadman  in  the  most  passionate  style.     Ellen  is 
at  length  prevailed  on  without  much  reluctance  to  lake  the  man  she 
likes,  who  by  the  judicious    management  of   his    surgeon  recovers  ; 
and  proves  himself  a  headstrong,  depraved  young  man,  a  gamester  a 
drunkard,  and  guilty  of  every  species  of  fashionable  oebauchery. 
After  rioting  through  the  gronttr  part  of  her  litty  ihuusand   pcund 
fortune,   he  is   very  opportunely    taken   off  in  a  duel  ;  being    run 
through    the  body  by  a  brother  gambler,   who   has  endeavoured    to 
seduce  his  wife;    but,  failing,  prevails  on  him  to  be  jealous   of  her 
with    a   friend   who  has  saved  him    from  jad.      Mr^.   Pemberton, 
after  a  proper  time  allowed  by   the  statutes  of  the  mode,  consoles 
hersidf  by  taking  a  second  husband  of  a  more  amiable  disposition  in 
ihecharacter  of  Lord  Sydiu-y  Stanley.     The  character    of  Percival 
Pemberton,  promised  at  the  beginning  every  thing  that  is  fair  and 
prepossessing,  but  as  soon  as  he  is  married  tie  is  metamorph"sed  into 
every  thing  that  is  black  and  depraved.     What  moral  this  is  to  in- 
culcate, it  is  difficult  for  us  to  find  out  ;  nor  is  any  probable  reason 
assigned  for  the  change.  Ills  former  virtuous  propensities,    the   good 
example  of  liis  father,  the  excellence  of  a   well-ordered    education, 
and  the  virtuous  conduct  of  his  wife,    all    seem  to  tell   for  nothing  : 
his  depravity  is  occasioned  without  cause  ;  and  his  death  is  the  result 
ot  passion,  unaccompanied  with  nnior-i.-.      The  rest  of  the  charac- 
sers,  if  such  they  can  be  called,  are  common  place  and  uninstructive. 
We-havea  lady    Diana  Dowlass,    a  good  sort  of  fashionable  body, 
most  cordially  despising  her  husband  because  he  is  a  citizen,  with  a 
tashionable  daughter  who  runs  away    with   her    fatlier's  clerk  ;  and 
getting  tired  of  him  in  a  few  months,  lives  in  a  scandalous  way  with, 
a  baronet  who  wounds  her  brother  in  a  duel.     We  have  besides  the 
addition  of  two  old  maids,  as   capricious  and  ill-humoured   as   the 
generality  of  antiquated  virgins  are  usually  drawn,  some  peri  cham- 
ber-maids and  a  fortune-telling  gypsy.     The   language  of   Mrs.  P. 
cannot  be  recommended  tor  hi  excellence,   nor  can  her  plot  for  the 
r.ovtilty  or  inteicst. 
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POETRY. 

Art.  21. — Pros  and  Cons ^  for  Cupid  and  Hymen  ;  in  a  Series  of 
Metrical  Satyric  Dialogues,  exhibiting  the  Horrors  and  Delights  of 
being  ovcr  Head  anrf  Ears  in  Love,  "with  the  suyreme  Felicity  and 
Wretchedness  of  Matrimony ;  to  which  are  added  several  other 
Pieces.  By  Jenkins  Jones,  Author  of  Hohhy  Horses,  and  the 
Philanthropist,  and  Editor  of  Love  and  Satire.  8vo.  7s.  Allen. 
1807.  '  .    .      -     .  . 

TO  the  editor  of  *  Love  and  Satire,'  we  apportioned  no  small  de- 
gree ofoiu  applause,  which  we  are  sorry  to  be  under  the  necessity 
of  wiihholdinor  from  him  as  the  author  of  '  Pros  and  Cons," 
a  performaiicp  both  insipid  and  vulgar;  utterly  destitute  of  the  spi- 
rit which  animated  his  former  production,  and  abounding  only  with 
those  hacknt^y'd  vulgarities,  which  are  the  characteristics  ofa'  cock- 
ney.' Many  of  the  fugitive  pieces  subjoined,  howevej-,  are  to  be  ex- 
cepted from  this  general  censure;  and  make  us  regret  that  they  are 
to  be  found  in  company  with  such  trash  as  '  Metrical  Satyric  Dia- 
logue-s.' 

Art.  22- — Melville's   Mantle,  being  a  Varody  on  the  Poem   enti- 
tled Elijah's  Mantle.     Svo.    Budd.     1807.    ■ 

MELVILLE'S  mantle  !  a  very  ragged  concern  indeed ! 

NOVELS. 

Art.  23. —  Ellen,  Heiress  of  the  Castle.     By  Mrs.  Pilhington.     3 
Vols.    I3s.     Crosby  awe/ Co. 

THE  heroine  of  this  tale  is  the  only  child  of  Sir  Raymond 
JMortimer.  Sir  Raymond  having  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
an  amiable  wife  of  whom  he  was  very  fond,  quits  the  gay  world,  and 
devotes  his  time  to  the  education  of  his  child.  Ellen  as  she  ad- 
vances to  womanhood  has,  with  almost  all  heroines  of  this  species 
of  writing,  a  lovely  face  and  perfect  form  ;  she  is  also  represented 
with  a  fine  disposition,  ingenuous  heart,  spotless  mind,  and  every  acw 
complishmcnt  which  a  young  lady  of  family  and  fortune  ought  to 
possess.  She  at  the  same  time  receives  great  advantages  from  the 
good  instruction  of  her  governess,  who  supplies  the  place  of  a 
mother  to  her  pupil.  The  first  misfortune  wliich  she  experiences 
is  the  parting  from  this  favourite  friend,  and  almost  immediately  after 
froniher  faiher,  who  is  persuaded  by  two  anticjuated  old  maids,  his 
sisters,  to  leave'  the  young  lady  under  their  care  in  case  ot  death, 
insleucl  of  Mrs.  Cleveland  the  former  governess.  'I'he  old  gentleman 
feels  a  presentiment  of  his  approaching  death,  and  wishes  to  consult 
his  friend,  the  rector  of  the  parish  ;  but  he  alters  his  will  though 
Against  his  judgment,  and  almost  directly  after,  in  mounting  his  hurs.^ 
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receives  a  kick  which  ends  all  his  doubts  before  the  parson  arrives. 
This  gentleman  is  left  also  one  cf  the  guardians  of   Ellen.    Mr. 
"emberton,  for  that  is  the  rcctorN  name,  has  an  extremely  handsome 
son,  whom  he  warns  not  to  fall  in  love  with  Ellen,  and  who,  in  spite 
of  all  admonition  on  that  head,  is  accordingly  over  head    and    ears 
even  before  he  knew   it;  and   the  lady    is  equally   prepossessed  in 
iavour  of  this  agreeable    spark,   without  knowing  it  also.  Ellen  ac- 
companies her  maiden  uunts  to  town,  is  introduced   and   universally 
admired;  but  still    jMr.  Percival    Pemberton  is  in    her  eyes  more 
charming  than  every  other  admirer,  whoaftera  time  rpsciie>  her  from 
the  hands  of  a  lord  Callington,  who  has  most  ungenflemanly  seized 
her   person    whilst  driving  about  Epping  Forest    with    her    friend 
lady  Diana  Dowlass,  intending  to  force  her  to  marry  him  either  by 
fair  means  or  foul.  INJr.  P.  Pemberton,  inaccomplishing  this  piece  of 
gallantry,  receives  a  ball  which  threatens  to  prove  mortal,  and  in- 
stantly insists  upon  giving  up  the  ghost,  provided    Ellen    does   not 
immediately  consent  to  become  his  wife,  when  he  will  have  a  motive 
in  wishing  to  live.     On  her  hesitation  he  tears  away  the  dres.sings,, 
and  acts  thepart  ofamadnian  in  the  most  passionate  style.      J^llenis 
at  length  preva>led  on  witliout  much  reluctance  to  take  the  man  she 
likes,  who  by  the  judicious    management  of  his    surgeon  recovers; 
and  proves  himself  a  headstrung,  depraved  young  man,  a  gamester  a 
drunkard,  and  guilty  of  every  species  of  fashionable  oebauchery. 
After  rioting  through  the  greater  part  of  her  fifty  thousand   pound 
fortune,   he  is   very  opportunely    taken   off  in  a  duel  ;  being    run 
through    the  body  by  a  brother  gambler,  who   has  eiuleav  lured    to 
seduce  his  wife;    but,  failing,  prevails  on  him  to  be  jealous    of  her 
with    a    friend   who  has  saved  him    from  jad.       Mrv.    Pemberton, 
after  a  proper  time  allowed  by   the  statutes  of  the  mode,  consoles 
herself  by  taking  asecond  husband  of  a  more  amiable  disposition  in 
thecharacter  of  Lord  Sydm-y  Stanley,     The  character    of  Percival 
Pemberton,  promised  at  the  beginning  every  thing  that  is  fair  and 
prepossessing,  but  as  soon  as  he  is  married  he  is  metamorphnsed  into 
every  thing  that  is  black  and  depraved.     What   moral  tins  is  to  in- 
culcate, it  is  difficult  for  us  to  find  out  ;  nor  is  any  probable  reason 
assigned  for  the  change.  His  former  virtuous  propensities,    the   good 
example  of  nis  father,  the  excellence  of  a   well-oriiered    education, 
and  the  virtuous  conduct  of  his  wile,    all    seem  to  tell   for  nothing  : 
his  depravity  is  occasioned  without  ^rfuse  ;  and  his  death  is  the  result 
ot  passion,  unaccompanied  with  renior.-o.     'I'he  rest  of  the  charac- 
sers,  if  such  they  can  be  called,  are  common  placeand  uninstructive. 
Wehavea  lady    Diana  Dowlass,    a  good  sort  ot  fashionable  body, 
most  cordially  despising  her  husband  because  he  is  a  citizen,  with  a 
lashionable  daughter  who  runs  away    with    her    latiier's  clerk  ;  and 
getting  tired  of  him  in  a  few  months,  lives  in  a  scandalous  way  with, 
a  baronet  who  wounds  her  brother  in  a  duel.     We  have  besides  the 
addition  of  two  old  maids,  as   capricious  and  ill-humoured   as   the 
generality  of  antiquated  virgins  are  usually  drawn,  some  pert  cham- 
ber-maids and  a  fortune-telling  gypsy.     The   language  of   Mrs.  P. 
cannot  be  recommended  tor  hi  excellence,   nor  cun  her  plot  for  the 
r.ovulty  or  iiiteicist, 
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Art.  24. — The  Soldier's  Famili/,  or  Guardian  Genii;  a  Romance^  in 
four    Vols.     By  Ann  Ornish}/,  Author  of  Memoirs  of  a  Family  in 
Srvitzerland.     12mo.     Crosby.     I8O7. 

THE  motto  prefixed  to  this  romance  is,  *  Re  ye  therefore  per* 
for  t,  tven  as  your  father  which  is  in  heavtn  is  perfeci  '  As  guardians 
of  the  morals  of  our  fair  countrywomen,  we  can  hava  no  olijection 
to  this  sacred  admonition  ;  but  as  the  ladies,  who  are  the  principal 
readers  of  this  class  of  literary  productions,  do  not  apply  to  noTeis 
fur  rnliijio!!'-  instructi(  n,but  almost  solelv  for  amusement, we  are  fearful 
they  W'll  be  discouraged  from  the  perusal  of  these  volumes,  by  the 
bare  "-ight  of  so  sol  mn  a  text.  The  incidents  however  are  not  unin- 
teresting, though  frequently  tlicy  are  very  improbable  :  and  the  style 
is  as  St. ff  as  the  person  of  the  most  prim  quaker  can  possibl)  be.  So 
fond  indeed  of  preaching  is  the  authoress,  that  we  recomnn^nd  her  to 
the  s<5ciety  of  friends,  as  a  person  properly  qualified  for  the  office  of 
public  irsnuctress  ;  every  chapter  is  introduced  by  a  long  quotation 
either  irom  a  sermon,  or  from  some  writer  on  morality,  and  con- 
cludes with  a  repetition  of  the  same.  We  shall  be  perhaps  deemed 
very  uncharitable,  if  we  doubted  the  purity  of  Mrs.  Ormsby's  inten- 
tion in  this  new  mode  of  writing  romance  :  but  we  strongly 
suspect  that  the  desire  of  swelling  her  volumes  had  greater  weight 
with  her,  thun  the  inculcating  «)f  morality.  The  selfishness  however 
of  the  age  must  pK-ad  our  excuse  for  want  of  charity  ;  had  the  de- 
sire of  instruction  been  the  principal  motive  of  the  authoress,  she 
might  have  recollected  the  old  proverb,  '  ne  quid  niinis,'  which  in 
English  signifieth  that  '  loo  much  pudding  will  chouk  a  dog.' 

Art.  25. — The  Benevolejif  Monk,  or  the  Castle  of  O'LalUt,   a   Bo- 

-    manct^  in  three  Volumes.     By  Theodore  Melville,  Esq.    Author  of 

the  IVhite  Knight,  or  the  Monastery  of  Mourne.      l2uio.     Crosby. 

WE  strenuously  recommend  to  Theodore  Melville  the  advice 
which  Dr.  Johnson  gave  to  the  Irishman,  to  reperuse  every  thing 
he  writes,  and  whenever  he  meets  with  sliali  to  alter  it  to  will,  and 
ticevena  By  so  doing  he  will  write  intelligible  English.  As  10 
the  plot,  it  is  stale  ;  a  wicked  brother  conspires  against  the  life  of 
a  brother,  to  succeed  to  his  estates,  and  to  gain  possession  of  his 
wife's  person  ;.  trap  doors,  and  subterranean  passages,  tapestry,  and 
all  the  armoury  of  novels,  are  brushed  up  for  the  occasion. 

AuT.  26. — L'lle  des  EiifanSj  Ilistoire  veritable.     Par  M.  de  Gen- 
lis.     l2mo.   2s.     Boosey.  I8O7. 

Art.  27. — Charles  et  Charlotte,  ou  Premiere  Education  de  I'EnfanSt 
''vZmo.     2s.     Boosey.     I8O7. 

TWO  very  pretty  books,  with  two  pretty  wooden  cut*. 
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MEDICINE. 

AaT,  Z8.— Report  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London^  on 
Vaccination.  Witli  an  Appe/ioix,  conlaining  the  Opinions  of  th^ 
Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh  i/iid  Dublin,  and  of  the 
Royal  Colleges  oj  Surgeons  of  London,  of  Dublin,  and  of  JEdinn 
burgh. 

IF  our  account  (>f  this  dispassionate,  dignified  and  satisfactory  re- 
port is  less  full  tlian  ihc  iiiiportance  of  its  substance  set^ms  to  demand, 
it  is  becausfa  we  hope  that  its  crculation  will  be  iiifinitcly  greater 
than  that  of  our  own  journal,  <ir  than  that  of  all  our  contempo- 
raries united.  The  iiuportant  matter  it  contains  is  conveyed  in 
few  words,  and  in  a  cie/ir,  f-rcible,  intelligible  style,  neither  obscured 
by  abstruse   disquisition,   nor  embarrassed   by   technical   phraseo- 

logy- 
There  is  no  one.  therefore,  who  may  not   make  himself  master  of 

the  (leliberiite  and  solenr.i  opinion  of  this  learned  body,  pronounced 
altera  laborious  invf^^tigntiun,  and  addressed  to  parlianvnt,  in  cuh- 
secjuenreiif  Ids  niajrsiy's  coinniaiids, '  to  enquire  into  the  state  of 
vaccine  inoculation  in  the  ui  itc.d  kingdom,  to  report  their  opinion 
and  observations  upon  th>it  practice,  upon  the  evidence  v\hith  has 
been  adduced  in  its  supiiorr,  and  upon  the  causes  which  bave  hi» 
therto  retarded  itsgciieral  adoption.'  Such  was  the  important  du- 
ty imposed  up»>n  the  coUege  ul  physicians.  '!'o  fulfil  it  tliej'  did  not 
content  themseivi-s  with  an  indolent  acquiescence  in  the  opinions  of 
others,  however  enlightened,  but  the\  thought  right  to  begin  as  it  were 
nb  initio^io  institute  anenquiry  asextensive  as  the  limits  of  the  united 
kingdom,  and  inute  ihe  whole  profession  to  throw  into  a  .single  fo- 
cus ever)  ray  olinloi  luation  v\hich  would  serve  to  illustraie  the  sub- 
ject of  then  reseauh. 

*  In  aid  of  ii.^  knowloi'ge  and  experience  of  the  members  of  their 
own  body,  theyi»ave  applie<l  separately  to  each  of  the  licentiates  of  the 
college  ;  iney  have  correspuniled  with  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  of 
Dublin  ;ind  Edinuurgh;  with  the  Colleges  of  Surgeons  of  London,  Edin- 
burgh and  Dublin  ;  they  have  called  upon  the  societies  established  for 
vaccinaiion  Idt  an  account  of  iheir  practice,  to  what  extent  it  has  been 
carri  mI  on,  and  what  has  been  the  result  of  their  experience  ;  and 
they  have  by  .public  notice  invited  individuals  to  contribute  what- 
ever information  they  have  severally  collected.  i  hey  have  in  con- 
sequence been  furnished  with  a  mass  ut  evidence,  communicated 
with  the  greatest  reauiiuss  and  candour,  which  enables  them  to 
speak  with  coutiuence  upon  all  the  principal  points  referred  to 
them,' 

The  result  of  ihis  widely  extended  and  laborious  investigation  is 
in  substance. 

That  the  practice  of  vaccination  is  in  general  perfectly  safe^  and 
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in  this  respect  it  possesses  material  advantages  over  inoculation 
for  the  small  pox ; 

That  the  security  derived  from  vaccination  against  the  small  pnx, 
if  not  absolutely  perfect,  is  as  nearly  so  as  can  perhaps  be  expeClecf 
from  any  human  discovery  ; 

That  it  does  less  mischief  to  the  constitution,  and  less  frequently 
gives  rise  to  other  diseases,  than  the  small  pox,  either  natural  or  ino- 
culated ; 

That  the  benefits  which  flow  from  this  practice  to  society  are  in- 
finitely more  considerable  than  from  the  former  practice,  as  it 
spreads  no  infection,  and  can  be  communicated  only  by  inocula- 
tion. 

They  conclude  their  report  in  the  following  words; 

*  From  the  whole  of  the  above  considerations  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians feelit  their  duty  strongly  to  recommend  the  practice  of  vac- 
cination. They  have  been  led  to  this  concluiion  by  no  precon- 
ceived opinion,  but  by  the  most  unbiassed  judgment,  formed  from 
an  irresistible  weight  of  evidence  which  has  been  laid  before  them. 
For  when  the  number,  the  respectability,  the  disinterestedness  and 
tiie  extensive  experience  of  its  advocates,  is  compared  with  the 
feeble  and  imperfect  testimonies  of  its  few  opposers  ;  and  when  it  is 
considered,  that  many  who  were  once  adverse  to  vaccination,  have 
been  convinced  by  further  trials,  and  are  now  to  be  ranked  among 
its  warmest  supporters,  the  truth  seems  to  be  established  as  firmly 
as  the  nature  of  such  a  quc-lioUiadmits  ;  so  that  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians conceive  that  the  public  may  reasonably  look  forward  with 
some  degree  of  hope  to  the  time  when  all  opposition  shall  cease,  and 
the  general  concurrence  of  mankind  shall  at  length  be  able  to  put 
an  end  to  the  ravages  at  least,  if  not  to  thp  existence  of  the  small 
pox,* 

It  appears  from  the  Dublin  College  of  Physicians  that  the  prac- 
tice is  but  in  its  infancy  in  Ireland  ;  however  it  makes  daily  progress  ; 
and  the  opinions  of  practitioners  are  wholly  favourable  to  it.  The 
Edinburgh  College  asst^rt,  that  in  that  enlightened  metropolis  *  it  is 
universally  approved  of  by  the  profession,  and  by  the  higher  and 
middle  ranks  of  the  community,  and  that  it  has  been  much  more' 
generally  adopted  by  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  than  i-verinocu- 
fation  for  the  small  pox  was,  and  they  believe  the  same  to  obtain  over 
all  Scotland.' 

The  Lo  :.!;ui  Royal  Col Uge  of  Surgeons  have  most  honourably 
distuis^iishi-d  themselves  by  the  great  labour  and  precision  they  have 
used  m  the  c^!lectingof  materials  for  their  report.  They  sent  cir- 
cular letters  to  every  member  of  their  body,  containing  the  following 
judicious  questions. 

*  1st.  How  many  persons  have  you  vaccinated  ? 

*  2d.  Have  any  of  your  patients  had  the  small  pox  after  vaccina- 
tion ?  In  the  case  of  every  such  occurrence,  at  what  period  was  tb« 
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vaccine  matter  taken  from  the  vesicle  ?  How  was  it  preserved  ? 
Hl.w  long  before  it  was  inseitt^d  ?  Wh'at  was  the  appearance  of  the 
inflammation  ?  and  what  the  interval  between  vaccination  and  the  va- 
riolous eruption  ? 

'3d. Have  any  bad  effects  occurred  in  consequence  of  vaccination  2 
Atjd  if  s  ),  what  were  they  ? 

*  4ih.  Is  the  practice  of  vaccination  increasing  or  decreasing  in 
your  ;.eighb<»urhood  ;  if  decreeing,  to  what  cause  do  you  impute 
it?' 

To  such  letters  the  hoard  have  received  426  answers  :  and  the 
following  are  the  results  of  their  investigation: 

*  The  number  of  persons  stated  in  such  letters  to  have  been  vacci- 
nated, is  16'4,381. 

'  The  number  of  cases  in  which  small  pox  had  followed  vaccina- 
tion, is  56. 

*  The  board  think  it  proper  to  remark  under  this  head,  that  inth« 
<jnumerHtion  of  cases  in  which  small  pox  has  succeeded  vaccination,^ 
they  have  included  none  but  those  in  which  the  subject  was  vaccinal* 
ed  by  ihe  surgeon  reporting  the  facts. 

'  The  bad  consequences  which  have  arisen  from  vaccination 
are,  eruptions  of  the  skin  in  sixty-six  cases,  and  inflammation 
of  the  arm  in  twenty-four  instances,  of  which  three  proved  fa- 
tal.' 

The  testimony  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  and 
of  Dublin  are  to  the  same  effect  »s  the  other  reports,  and  af- 
ford gratifying  accounts  of  the  spreading  benefits  of  this  prac- 
tice. 

We  shall  not  hazard  the  chance  of  weakening  the  impression  of 
this  most  decisive  and  most  satisfactory  report  by  any  ol)s(  rvations 
of  our  own.  We  hope  that  every  parent,  and  every  well  wisher  to 
(he  community  will  makr  himself  master  of  the  plain,  palpable  and 
indisputable  facts  which  it  contains.  The  very  learned  and  respecta- 
ble society  from  whom  it  em;inates,  merit  the  i^rnieful  thanks  of 
mankind  at  large,  tor  the  able  manner  in  which  tliey  have  executed 
the  task  assigned  to  them.  May  it  have  the  happy  effect  oi  abashing 
for  ever  the  bold,  preMiinptuous  and  infatuated  opponents  of  the 
salutary  practice,  which  has  already  rendered  such  essential  ser- 
vice to  humanity  ;  i»nd  which  promises  eventually  to  exterminate 
the  severest  scourge  of  the  human  race  ! 

We  understand  that  a  select  committee  of  the  College  intends  to 
present  the  public  with  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  great  body 
of  the  evidence,  which  was  transmitted  to  the  College  whilst  they 
were  engaged  in  this  encjuiry.  We  have  have  been  informed  that 
numerous  facts  were  brought  forward,  an  account  ol  which  could 
not  with  any  propriety  be  contained  in  this  report.  These,  how- 
ever, ought  not  to  be  lost  to  the  public  ;  and  they  will  doubtless  be 
received  with  much  satisliction  by  those  who  are  most  competent  l<j 
t3ti!nat<  their  value.         '  -^ 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  C.'J. — Great  and  good  Deeds  of  Da7ies,  Nonregiatis,  and  Hot- 
steinians,  collected  bu  Oxe  MaUing,  Counsellor  of  Confer  truces,  SfC. 
to  his  Mnjesfii  the  King  of  Dctiviark  and  Norway.  Tranalated 
■into  English  by  the  Axithor  of"  a  Tour  in  Zealand,  with  an  liistori' 
ml  Sketch  of  the  Battle  of  Copenhagen.'  4,to.  1/.  1*.  Baldwin, 
iS07. 


c 


WHETHER  it  be  from  the  genius  of  Gei'man  dullness,  which  has 
conimunicated  its  monotonous  torpor  to  the  present  performance, 
from  the  vanl  of  interest  in  the  matter,  or  t)f  Drt  in  the  execution, 
ve  shall  not  pretend  to  determine,  but  certain  it  is  that  we  have  deri- 
ved but, a  very  scanty  portion  either  of  pleasure  or  instruction  from 
the  present  performance ;  and  we  should  think  ourselves  wanting 
in  proper  regard  for  the  gratification  and  the  pockets  cf  our  readers, 
if  we  did  not  make  this  communication.  Virtue  is  said  to  be  best 
taught  by  example,  but  then  the  example  should  be  so  delineated 
as  to  arrest  our  attention  and  to  interest  our  sympathies.  The 
actions,  which  are  here  recorded,  may,  for  aught  we  know,  have 
been  \fry  '  grt^at  and  good  ;'  but  there  is  so  little  vivacity  in  the 
narration,  that  the  reader,  who  is  best  disposed  to  be  pleased,  will 
rot  read  much  before  he  yawns  over  the  insipidity  of  the  page.  The 
defects  of  the  work  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  translator  ;  he  has 
executed  his  work  with  sufficiait  ability  ;  and  we  wish  that  he  had 
bestowed  his  pains  on  a  more  interesting  composition. 

Art.  30. —  Voyages  to  Portugal,  Spain,  Sicilij,  Malta,  Asia-Minor, 
Egypt,  SfC.  \c.  from  \7^6  to  1801,  uith  an  historical  Slietch  and 
occasional  Refections.  Bt)  Francis  Collins,  late  Lieutenant  of  his 
Majtdii/'s  Ship  Dolphin.  Fnce  4*.     Win.  Mantz,  22,  Christopher 

Alley. 

THESE  voyages  are  related  in  a  plain  and  simple  manner,  and  in- 
terspersed with  numerous  quotations  from  scripture,  some  of  which 
are  not  very  happily  introduced.  But  Mr.  Collins  appears  to  be  a 
man  of  a  serious  turn  ;  and  many  of  his  reflections  are  such  as 
would  naturally  arise  in  a  mind  like  his,  from  the  many  escapes 
and  perils  which  he  has  expel ienced,  and  the  many  maje*itic  views 
and  striking  objects  which  he  has  seen.  The  rock  of  Gibraltar,  with 
the  many  wonders  of  St.  Wichael's  cave,  Lisbon,  Oporto,  and  Ca- 
-diz,  are  well  described,  with  the  trade,  manners,  and  religion,  ot  the 
inhabitants.  In  several  parts  of  his  work,  Mr.  C.  exhibits  in  a 
pleasing  view,  the  good  eflects  of  industry,  cleanliness,  and  temper- 
ance, so  gratifying  to  an  English  mind.  Speaking  of  Oporto  he 
says,  '  The  inhabitants  are  comparatively  industrious,  and  the  higher 
ranks  appear  less  supercilious  and  vain  than  in  the  metropolis. 
'J  heir  \Mnes  are  excellent  and  cheap,  yet  they  are  not  addicted 
to  intoxication;  indeed  temperance  is  a  pronniient  (quality  in  the  ge- 
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lierality  of  the  Portuguese ;  afew  grapes,  with  other  fruit,  bread,  aiul  a 
moderate  quantity   of  small  wine,    which   was  sold   at  sixpence  and 
eightpence  the  gallon,    afforded   a  good  dinner  to    a  whole  faniily- 
Sometimes  they  have  in  addition  a  little  fi'ih.but  very  rarely  aniraal- 
■food,  and  when  obtained,  a  less  quantity  than  would  serve  a  native  of 
Britain,  will  amply   sufiice,    with    vegetables  and   fruit,  a  fainily  .^ 
four  or  six  persons;  in   this   respect  they    are  worthy  of  imilatiori 
bv  many  of  our  countrymen  who  make  it  their  study  to  pa«iper  their 
appetite.     On  his  return  home,  Mr.  C.  thus  depicts  one  o\  the  pas- 
sengers :   '  Among  the  number  of  passengers  was  one  of  an  extraor- 
dinary  description,  a  catnelion,  which  was  often  introduced   on  the 
mess-table,  and  its  wonderful  manner  of  subsistence,  and  no  less  won- 
derful  change    of  colour,  excited    general  admiration;  during  our 
breakfast  it  was  commonly  placed   in  the  middle    of  the  table,  awd 
soon  became  so  familiar  as  to  proyide  for  itself,  hereby  deinnnstrat-. 
inof  the  fallacy  of  a  common  opinion  of  its  living  on  air.     The  flies 
were  its  objects  of  attack  ;  which  it  would  strike  witli  a  spear  at  tike 
end  of  its  tongue,  with  the  greatest  nicety,  impale  ihein,  and  quirk- 
ly  drawing  back,  convey  them  to  his  mouth  in  an   instant.     In  tlu« 
manner  did  he  arrest  our  attention,  and  together  with  his  remarka- 
ble long  tail,  and  frequent  change  of  hues,  which  was  aifected  by  tii« 
colour  of  the  objects  near,  sometimes  blue,  then  a  lively  green,  wii'li 
beautiful  spots,  afi'orded  amusement  and  instruction;    be  continued 
to  entertain  us  while  in  the  hot  climates,  but  it  was  painful  to  observe 
<he  progress  to  inaction,  as  we  approached    the  more  uoxtheru  lati- 
tudes.' ■  *f       ' 

Art.  31.-  AJvke  to  a  Young  llctiezier,  •HHth  a  Specimen  of  the  Art.. 
8vo.  Is.     Riv^irfgton.     ISO7. 

In  our  review   for  March    last,  the  reader   will  find  a  critique  oa 
certain  '  Poems  by   the    Rev.  Michard   !\Iant,  M.  A.   late    fellow  of 
Oriel  college,  Oxtord".*     This  critique  excited  great  murmurs  in  tli*: 
coninion-rooni  at   Oriel,  and    diffuseil   the  mobt   lively    sutisfa'cticru 
through  the    rest  of  the  university.     Every  gov/nsman,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  certain  fellows  of  Onei,  who  bad   been    amply  butter-'d 
with  Mr.  Mant's  praise,  pas'sed   hii>h  commendation  on    thp  jubtne^'. 
ot  our  decisions  and  the  ijnparlial  rigour    of  our  criticism,      liut  the 
ftiune   of  ven.t'eance  which  was  kindled  among  some    of  the  k-tl'ert.d 
traternitv  at  Oriel,  was   too    hot  to  be   quenched    vvitiiout  an  eifftjnt 
at  retaliation.     The  Kev.  Mr.  C.   of  that   college    was  iicconlin^iy 
appointed   to  vindicate   the  uxorious  muse  of  iMr.  ^iall.t  ;  while  lie 
very  Hrchiy  levelled  his  satire  against  the  whole  reviewing  tribe.    The 
specimen   which  Mr.  C.    has   lurnished  of  the  art  consists  in  a  lu- 
dicrous critique   on   the  L'Ailegro  of  Milton,   which    is  of  cour-f? 
censured  abundantly  ;   and    hence   the    leadef   is    led  to   infer  ih^; 
we  might  with  as  much  r<  as.oii  have  condemned   the   poetry    of  ihe 
author  of  Paradise  Lostiis  that  of  Mr.  .Alant.      If  Mr.  Mant  can  de- 
riveaiiy    pleasure   from    tiie    parallel  ^vhich  is   thus  attempted  lo  le 
"(drawn  bilweeii  himself  and  liomer's  rival  in  poetic  tamt,  we  du  aul 
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(envy  him  Lis  portion  of  self-conceit  any  anoro  than  we  admire  thi 
judgment  of  the  professor  ot  poetry  yhn  can  see  no  (iifference  be- 
tween dullness  and  genius;  nor  dibunguish  the  smell  of  a  dunghill 
from  the  essence  of  a  rose. 

Art.32. — TheDcnsy;or  cautionnryStories  inVcrse, adapted  to  theldeas 
cf  Children  from  Four  to  Eight  Fears  Old.  Illustrated  with  Thirti; 
Engravings.     Harris.     ISO/. 

THE  daisy  is  a  pretty  simple  flower;  and  the  present  work  is  not 
undeserving  af  the  name. 

AftT.  33. — Old  Friends  in  a  new  Dress  ;  or  familiar  Fables  in  Verse; 
with  Cuts.  Gd.     Darton.     IS07. 

AN  old  friend  with  a  new  face  is  not  always  a  pleasant  sit;ht,  but 
we  are  not  sorry  to  see  our  old  friend  jllsop  change  his  prosaic  coun- 
tenance into  one  of  such  easy  rhyme  as  we  beliold  in  this  perform- 
ance. 

Art.  S^. — The  Student^s  Companion,  or  a  Summary  of  general  Know- 
ledge; comprehcndingG  eography  ^Natural  lIistury,.1stronomi/,ChrO' 
nology.  History,  Biugraphi/,  Commerce,  Be//r.i  Lettres,  History  of 
Literature,  Theology,  and  Politics.  Illustralcd  by  Engravings.  By 
John  Sabine.     8vo.   5*.      Egerton.      1807. 


o 


THIS  publication  is  a  concise,  but    instructive,   summary  of  as 
much  general  iinowledge  as  could  be  compressed  in  one  volume,  of 
fauch  a  size  and  price  as  might   be  calculated  fur  the  instruction  of 
youth,  without   being    too    simple  and  elementary    for  perscjiis  of 
riper  years.     Having  devised  what  subjects  would  be  of  the  greatest 
utility,  the  editor  has  endeavoured    to  make  them   abound   with  all 
f  he  inteiestiiif  information  he  could  extract  from  wor!;s  of  acknow- 
ledged  celebrity,  or  could   derive  from  the  most  ingenious  compila- 
tions.    The  maps  in  the  geugraphical  part  are  very  neatly  engraved. 

Art.  35. — The  Preceptor  and  his  Pupils ;  or  Diahgues^Eramina'iuns 
and  Exercises  in  Grammar  in  general,  and  the  F^^Lish  Grammar  in 
particular,  for  the  U^e  of  Schools  and  private  Students.  By  George 
Crabb,  Master  of  the  Commercial  and  Literary  Seminary.  8vo, 
3s.  6d.  boards.     Boosey.     1 807. 

GEORGE  Crab  is  not  so  sour  a  gentleman  as  his  name  would  in- 
'licate  ;  indeed  he  is  the  best  t-mpered  schoolmaster  we  ever 
lomember  either  to  have  heard  or  read  of,  for  he  not  only  talks 
Mnnss'nie  himself,  but  suflirs  his  pupils  all  at  once  to  do  the  same, 
(vide  p.  53).  Tliis  new  mode  of  instruction  out  does  all  the  out- 
floings  ol  all  the  (-ss;ty  writers  on  education  from  Quiiuilian  to  the 
present  da}\  N,l>.  A  crab-stick  would  be  very  serviceablci  in  this 
^entltniau't  academy. 
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^Art.  o6. — Reasons  for  rejecting  the  presumptive  Evidence  of  Mr. 
Almon,  that '  M> .  Hugh  Boyd  was  the  Writer  of  Junius  ;'  mtk 
Passages  selected  to  prove  the  real  Author  of  the  Letters  of  Ju» 
nius.     25.  8vo.     Highley.     1807. 

IN  1S03  a  letter  appeared  in  an  American  newspaper,  with  the 
signature  of  T.   Rodney,    affirming     the   American    major-general 
Charles  Lee,  to  be   author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius  ;  asserting,  more- 
over, that  the  secret  escaped  from  his  own  mouth  in  a  private  conver- 
sation with   the  letter-writer  ;  and  that  it  was  not  revealed  during  the 
general's  life,  at  his  own  special  request.     So  far  we  have  direct  and 
positive  evidence  on  a  point,  which  has  so  long  engaged   the   public 
curiosity.     When  Mr.    Almon  undertook  to  shew  that  Mr.  Hugh 
Boyd  was  the  writer  in  question,  (we  think,  with  very    little   appear- 
ance of  probability  on  his  side)  the  lirst  step  was   to   overturn  Mr. 
Rodney's  evidence.     This  he  has  done  by  a  round  assertion,   that 
in  the  year  1769,  when  these  celebrated  letters  appeared,  the  general 
was  at  Warsaw,  in  the  service  of   the  king  of  Poland.     But  tbepre*- 
sent  writer  concludes  from  a  letter  of  the  general,    which    is   dated 
Dijon,  ipth  January,    1768,  that  he  left  Warsaw  in   1767.    Again 
Mr.  Almon  asserts  that  General  Lee  went  to  America  in  1774.     Mr, 
Longworthy,    the  editor  of  General  Lee's  memoirs,   says,  that  Ge- 
neral Lee  arrived  in  America  in  1773,    which   confirms  Sir.   Rod- 
ney's evidence,  that  it  was  in  1773  that  his  conversation  took  place 
with  the  general  in  America.     So  far  then   it  must  be  granted  that 
the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Almon  is  disproved,  and  his  objections  refuted. 
It  remains  to  produce  the  positive  evidence  in  corroboration  of  Mr. 
Rodney's  assertion.  The  general,  it  seems,  was  at  that  time  a  colonel 
in  the   British  service,  disappointed  in    his    views  of  promotion,  in 
violent  opposition  to  the  measures  of  government,  and  ardent   and 
enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of  liberty.     He  was  much  connected  with 
the  county  of  Sutfolk,  and  often  visited  there ;  the   very  county   ta 
which  the  duke  of  Grafton  lived.     He  had  friends  in    the   highest 
stations,  and  it  appears  from  his  correspondence,  prior  to  the  publi- 
cation of  Junius,  that  the  men  and  measures  which  he   disliked,  are 
those    which  formed    the   subjects  of  the  letters   of  Junius.     Jt  is 
added,  that  the  very  frequent  use   of  military   phrases  proves  that 
Junius  was  by  profession  a  soldier.     This  we    think  very  far-fethed 
and  inconclusive.     Many    extracts   from   the  general's  letters  are 
given  to  prove  a  similarity  in  style,   phrases,  and    manner  of  thins- 
Jng,     They  certainly   show  great  vigour  of  intellect,    and  force  of 
expression.      But  to  institute   a  satisfactory  comparison,  we  should 
wish  for  finished  compositions,  rather  than  the  hasty  effusions  of  epis* 
tolary  correspondence.      We  must  allow,  however,  upon  the  whole, 
that  the  geneial  seems  to  have  possessed  such  superior  talents  that 
he  might  have  been  the  author  of  Junius.     If  to   this  we  add  Mr. 
Rodney's  express  evidnice    that  he  aa*,  the  proof  is    the  strongest 
that  has  hitherto  been  given  to  the  public  on  the  subject. 
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TTTE   numerous  testimonies  of  unsolicited  approbation,  respecting  ifcef 
impartial    conduct   of  our    EevreTP,    which   we  have  lately  received 
.    fro'm    all  parts  of  the  country,  have  determined   us  to   make  nevr 
and  more    vigorous  exertions  to  merit  the  favour  which    we  have 
obtaineii-     We  have  accordingly  'Tiade  such  arrangements,  as  will  bet- 
ter enable  our  critical  industry  to  keep  pace  Avith  the  rapid  motions  of 
the  press.     "VVe'are  far  from  wisiiing  to  draw  any  invidious  comparisons 
between   ourselves  and   onr  competitors;   but  we  believe  that  even 
at  present,  no  other  lleview  is  superior  to  our  own   in   an  interesting 
variety  of  mat  ter,  or  in  the  early  notice  of  new  publications. 
Our  political  and  our  religions   principles  arc,  we  trust,  such  as   will  se- 
cure us  the  steady  support  of  the  good  and  wise,  of  every  sect  and   par- 
ly in  the  United  Empire.     In  pylitics  we  maintain  the  pure  principles  of 
the  British  constitution;  and  in  religion,  the  unsophisticated  doctrine 
of  the  Xew  Testament.     V/e  are  the  friends  of  all  who  ar^i  the  friends 
of  truth,  of  their  country,  ai-.d   mankind.      No  bad  book  has  ever 
been  commended  by  us,  because  it  was  written  by  our  friends ;  nor  any 
.     good  book  been  reviled,  because  it  was  the  production  of  our  enemies. 
We  will  continue  to  distribute  impartial  justice  both   to  friends   and 
foe ;  and  not  only  an  elaborate  criticism,  but  a  pure  morality  shall 
preside  in  our  decisions.     Such  is  the  plan   which  we  will  prosecute 
with  unabating   perseverance  ;  and  according  to   the   degree  of  the 
execution,  will  be  our   share  of  the  public  approbation. 
Id  future  we  shall  enumerate  at  the  end  of  each   number,  the  principal 
articles  which  will  be  reviewed  in  the  next ;  and  to  the  Appendix,  we 
shall  subjoin  a  summary   of   politics,  principally  domestic,  for  the  last 
four  months,  and  a  compendious  history  of  literature  and  science  du- 
ring the  same  period.  ' 

A  list  of  articles,  which,  with  many  others,  will  appear  in  the  next 
number  of  the  Critical  Review. 
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Art.  I — The  Injerno  of  Dante  AUghicri,  translated  intn 
English  Blank  Vtrse,  with  Notes,  historical,  classical^ 
and  explanatory,  and  a  Lift  of  the  Author,  By  Nalha- 
tiitl  Hoicard.     I'Imo.     8s.     Murray. 

*I  think  there  be  six  Richmonds  in  the  field.* 

WE  believe  that  Mr.  Howard  is  the  sixth  translator  of 
Dante,  w-ho  has  faced  the  battle-axe  of  criticism,  within  a 
short  period,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  include  in  that  num- 
ber the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Mr.  Rogers,  and  Mr.  Ilayley.  We 
are  very  far  from  insinuating;  that '  five  have  been  slain' 
a.s  impostors ;  and  our  present  business  is  merely  lo  analyse 
Mr.  Howard's  pretensions  to  the  character  of  the  true  Rich- 
mond. 

Mr.  Howard  begins  his  preface  thus:  'The  translator  offers 
the  following  work  to  the  candid  judgment  of  the  public* 
If  candour  be  won  by  candour,  his  gentlemanly  forbearance 
in  suppressing  the  names,  while  he  feels  himself  compelled 
to  censure  the  works  of  his  immediate  predecessors,  cannot 
fail  of  interesting  the  public  in  his  favour.  *  A  servile  An- 
glo'Italian  version  has  been  avoided  equally  as  much  as  too 
great  a  latitude  from  the  original.' 

After  this  declaration,  it  is  impossible  to  suspect,  that  Mn 
H.  has  availed  himself,  knowingly,  of  the  help  of  those  au- 
thors, whom  he  has  designated  ?s  servile  and  unfaithful : 
the  improbability  of  an  attempt  so  unexampled  in  audacity 
and  so  open  to  detection,  would  be  admitted  at  any  fair  tri-  . 
bunal,  as  strong  presumptive  evidence  against  the  charge 
of  wilful  plagiarism.  On  these  grounds,  therefore,  we  " 
conclude,  that  the  perpetual  series  of  co-incidence  which 
pervades  this  work,  is  purely  accidental.  The  admission  of 
this  fact  will  lead  to  the  establishment  of  move  liberal  plin-  , 
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ciples  of  criticism,  than  those  which  seem  to  have  governed 
the  venerable  bishop  of  Worcester  in  his  Theory  on  tljie 
'  Marks  of  Imitation  ;'  the  range  of  casual  and  undesigned 
coincidence  will  he  found  to  have  wider  limits  than  has 
been  supposed,  and  the  palm  of  originalit}?  will  be  conceded 
to  innumerable  writers,  who  have  hitherto  been  herded  with 
the  slavish  crowd  of  imitators. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  therefore,  that  the  resemblances  in 
question  are  the  mere  effect  of  chance,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  of  that  general  law  of  nature  which  dictates  to 
different  individuals  a  similar  expression  of  the  same  idea  ; 
we  proceed  to  shew  the  strength  of  our  cause,  by  exempli- 
fying, IVom  the  little  volume  before  us,  the  greater  part  of 
the  rules  laid  down  by  the  learned  and  reverend  critic,  in  his 
celebrated  letter  to  Mr.  Mason ;  at  least,  the  greater  part 
of  those  rules,  which  concern  the  expression  ;  for  the  others, 
which  relate  to  the  sense  or  sentiment,  can  hardly  be 
deemed  applicable  to  a  translation. 

i. '  Sometimes  we  catch  a  great  writer,  deviating  from  his 
natural  manner,  and  taking  pains,  as  it  were,  to  appear  the 
very  reverse  of  his  proper  character.' 

A  brother  reviewer,  who  contributes  to  the  European  Ma- 
gazine, has  characterized  Bickleigh  Vale,  a  poem  written  by 
Mr.  Howard,'  as  not  unworthy  the  author  of  the  Seasons;' 
and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  commendation  is 
just,  from  the  general  affluence  and  occasional  sweetness  of 
the  versification,  in  the  work  before  us.  We  conclude  that 
those,  who  are  within  the  bishop's  critical  jurisdiction,  will 
consider  his  manner  as  Ibrmed  upon  the  model  of  Thomson, 
and  the  following  passages  as  strongly  marked  with  that 
manner : 

1.  *  A  place  undawning,  silent  from  all  light, 
I  entpr'cl,  roaring  like  the  billowy  main 
I.ash'd  l)y  the  tempest,  and  the  warring  winds. 
Here  ever  howls  the  hurricane  of  hell, 

And  in  cnrecriiig  eddies  srietps  aloft 

The  restless  souls,  in  tortures,  ukirPd  around.''     p.  C(J. 

Here  the  phrases  expressive  of  rapid  and  rotatory  motion, 
succeed  each  other  with  such  velocity,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
preserve  the  head  from  feeling  the  sensation  of  giddiness. 

2.  '  There  oft  redundant  streams  o'erjloxu  the  breast 
Of  dark  Benacu's,  roaring,  Jlashing  down 

A  torrent  bursting  o'er  the  nether  plains, 
Bathing  the  verdurous  pastures.' 
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Here  nG;ain  the  accumulation  of  words  produces  an  over- 
wbelmiiifT  pflfect,  very  different  from  the  Miltonic  style,  to 
which  the  following  passage  may  be  supposed  to  bear  a  re- 
semblance. 

3.  *  Turn  thy  risnal  orb 

Direct  along  that  sea  of  aged  foam, 
There  chiefly,  where  the  noisome  fuaies  arise. 
As  croaking  swarms  amid  the  grassy  pool 
Haste  from  their  /i;f  the  serpent,  till  on  land 
Panting  they  fall  in  heaps:    so  numerous  fled 
The  Touted  spirits,  where  the  seraph  yb;Y« 
Pursucdj  who  gliding,  skimm'd  with  itinveffe^t 
The  Styjiian  depth.     He  from  his  beam//  face 
His  lefr  h:tnd  raising,  brush'd  the  grosser  air, 
Alone  by  that  aiiiioi/ance,  he  appei;r'd 
W^earied.     I  knew  that  sent  by  heaven  became, 
I  iiiark'd  my  tutor  ;  he  a  signal  gave 
That  I  should  loxcli/  bow  in  silent  axce. 
Ah  !    what  majestic  anger  fiU'd  his  looks  !'  l>.  57* 

In  these  lines,  which  friends  and  enemies   must  allow  to 
be  beautiful,  there  is  an  exuberance  of  cc-incidence, 

*  And  now  direct 
Thy  visual  nerve  along  ihat  ancient  foam, 
There  thickest  where  the  smoke  ascends.     As  frogs 
Before  their/bc  the  serpent,  through  the  wave 
Ply  swiftly  all,  till  at  the  ground  each  one 
Lies  on  a  heap  ;    more  than  a  thousand  spirits 
Destroy'd,  so  saw  I  fleeing  before  one 
Who  pass'd  with  mucet  feet  the  Stygian  sound. 
He  fnnii  his  face  removing  the  gross  air, 
Oft  his  left  hand  forth  stretch'd^  and  seem'd  alone 
By  that  annoyance  wearied ;  I  perceiv'd 
That  he  was  sent  from  heav'n,  and  to  my  guide 
Turn'd  me,  who  signal  made  that  1  should  stand 
Quiet,  and  bend  to  him.      Ah  !  me  J  how  full 
Of  noble  anger  seem'd  he  V  Gary,  v.  i.  p.  I4I. 

Compare  BoyD,  v.  i,  p.  315,  Ed.  1785. 

ii.  '  An  indentity  of  CKpression,  especially  if  carried  on 
through  an  entire  sentence,  is  the  most  certain  proof  «fimi* 
tation.' 

1,  '  with  lingering  step 

To  nee,  excluded  he  returned-     His  eye 
Bent  to  the  earth,  his  forehead  now  had  lost 
All  Gonjidence  j   deep  sighing  thus  he  spake.'  P.  4(>» 

*  Excluded  he  return  d 
To  me  xoith  tardy  steps.    Upon  the  ground 

I  8 
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His  eyes  -were  bent,  and  from  his  brow  eras'd 
Jll  confidence^  while  thifs  with  sighs  he  spake.' 

CaryjV.  i.  p.  129. 


2  *  Heav'n's  justice  goads 

'  Fell  Atrila,  that  scourge  of  all  the  earth, 
With  Pyrrhus  and  stern  Sextus,  nw\  extracts 
Tears  ever  by  the  seething  surge  vnlock'd 
From  those  Riiiieri,  one  Corneto  navi'd; 
His  fellow  Fazzo,  vvhoscdread  thirst  of  blood 
With  war  and  hwivAqt  Jill' d  the  public  ways.'  P.  70. 

*  There  Heav'n's  s/cr«  justice  lays  chastising  hand 
On  Attila,  who  was  the  scourge  of  earth, 
Oii  Si-xtus  and  on  Pyrrhus,  and  extracts 
Tears  titer  by  the  seething  flood  unlock'd 
From  the  Rinieri,  of  Corneto  this 
Pazzo  the  other  nam'd,  who Jill'd  the  ways 
W^ith  violence  and  war.'  CarY,  v.  i.  p.  157. 

<  Che  fecero  alle  strade  tanta  guerra.'     C.  xiii. 
iii.  '  But  less   than  this  will  do,  where  the  similarity  of 
thought  and  application  of  it  is  striking.' 

1,     *  Here  no  complaints  save  languid  sighs  were  heard, 
Low  muttering  on  the  ever  tre?)ib/ing  gales  ; 
Not  torturing  fangs,  but  melancholy  woe 
The  numerous  crowd  of  matrons,  sires,  and  babes 
Assail'd.'  p.  20.  • 

*  Short  sighs,  thick  coming,  led  the  listening  ear, 
Trembling  in  murmurs  low  along  the  gale  ; 
Ho  pang  IS  here,  no  tort'ring  hour  is  known, 
Their  irrecoverable  loss  alone 
Matrons  and  sires  and  tender  babes  bewail.' 

Boyd,  v.  i.  p.  235. 

The  '  low  mutterings  on  the  gale,'   are  not  mentioned  m 
the  original,  which  sajs  no  more  than 

*  Che  Taura  eterna  facevan  tremare.'  C.  iv. 

2.  *  A  lion  grim  with  rage,  against  me  came, 

With  huiigtr  stung  ;  high  shook  his  brindled  mane, 
The  air  seem'd  hush'd  in  horror  as  he  pass'd. 
Pallid  with  waju,  ashe-wolf  next  apptar'd, 
Lean  ghost  of  famine.'  r.  3. 

'  A  lion  shookh\%\or\gterrific  mane. 
The  hush'd  winds  seem'd  his  dreadful  look  to  fear.* 

J3o¥j),  V.  i.  r.  193. 
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*  A  famish'd  she-wolf,  like  a  spectre  came.' 

Yi AY i,^Y— Notes  to  Essay  on  Epic  Poetry* 

The  lion's  inane  is  wanting  in  Da.ite,,  and  the  compaiison 
j>f  the  she-wuU'  to  a  gliost. 

3.     ''  Adjure  the  sighing  pair,  zr\(\  ihey  wiU   come," 
lie  said,  when  ixafted  liy  the  hlist  they  came, 
I  rais'd  my  voice.     Oh  !  weaned  soulb  alight, 
Relate  jour  mutual  loves,  if  none  reMraju.'  p.  28, 

*  tlie  hapless  pair — • 

Po  thou  adjure  them 

Hiding  the  blast,   the  wailing  lovers  came. 

Then  I.     "  Afllicted  pair!   de-^ceiul,  and  say, 

\Vhy  thus  ye  mourn  r"     The  gentk  ghosts  obey 

And  light.'  BoyD,  v.  i.  p.  25(7, 

Dante  does  not  say  that  Francesca  and  Paolo  alighted, 
and  rather  seems  to  intimate  that  they  were  swayed  to  and 
fro  by  the  wind,  during  their  conf.-rence  with  him  ;  but 
however  picturesque  lliis  perpetual  change  ot  attitude 
might  appear^  it  must  have  been  very  inconvenient  tor  con- 
versation. 

4.  In  the  same  beautiful  passage  Mr.  Howard  translates 

'   i  dubbiosi  deeiri,'  1.  v. 
*  smother  d  zoishes.'  p.  29. 

jn  coincidence  with  Mr.  Boyd,  who  says 

*  smother'd  sighs.'     V.  i.   p.  259. 

an  expression  much  less  ambiguous  than  '  dubious  or  ud- 
eertain  desires/  which  may  mean  that  they  were  doubtful 
either  what  they  desired,  or  whether  they  had  any  desires 
at  all,    or  whether  their  desires  were  mutual. 

iv.  'Sometimes  the  original  expression  is  not  taken,  but  para- 
phrased ;  and  the  writer  disguises  himself  in  a  kind  ofcircuai- 
loculjon,'  £or,  (it  may  be  added)  condensation  of  the  phrase.] 

J,        '  Thaiv'd  was  the  fear  that  throuah  the  hideous  night 
Congeal'd  the  ruddy  fountain  (if  niij  heart.'     P.  2. 

'  Now  fled  ray  fear,  that  through  the  toilsome  night. 
The  vital  current  froze,  and  uig'd  my  flii^ht.' 

Boyd,  v.  i.  p.  190. 

*  Chenel  lago  del  cnor  m'era  lurata.'     C.  ]. 

•  WJaich  had  endured  in  the  lake  (i.  e.  the  ventricles)    of 

jriy  heart.' 
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This,  we  believe,  is  the  received  interpretation  of  this 
passage  ;  but  as  durato  sometimes  is  understood  in  the  sense 
of  indurate,  the  poetry  may  be  allovvably  heightened  by  the 
introduction  of  the  metaphor.  A  further  improvement  has 
been  made  by  the  change  of  the  hike  of  the  heart  into  the 
fountain  or  current,  a  running  stream  or  spring  being  harder 
to  freeze  than  stagnated  water, 

2.  '  Low  sunk  the  day  :   the  dusky  air  aiivrapt 
All  weary  beasts  in  night.'     p.  7. 

'  Light  slowly  sunk,  and  left  the  glimmering  west 
And  night's  (/««  robe  the  weary  world  o'trcuitJ' 

Boi  n,  V.  i.  p.  203. 

Dante  is  obliged  to  his  translators  for  the  figurative  luru, 
of  the  expression  ;  he  says, 

'  r  aer  bruno 
Togljtva  gli  animai,  che  sono  'n  terra, 
Dalle  fatiche  loro.'  C  ii. 

3,  '  Still  glancing  round  my  sight  in  full  career 
I  saw  another  pendant  sign,  that  blush'd 
Deeper  than  blood,  escutcheon'd  with  a  swan 
Of  down  J/  white.     A  spirit  hen-,  who  held 
Grav'd  on  his  hoary  scrip,  a  savage  boar 

Huge,  and  of  azure  hue.'  "i.  IQO4 

'  On  another  arm 
A  silver  swan  adorn'd  a  sanguine  shield  : 
Then  one  whose  mail  display 'd  a  woodland  boar.' 

Boyd,  v.  ii.  ?.  74t. 

We  are  fearful  that  the  college  of  heralds  will  not  sanc- 
tion this  metamorphosis  of  the  goose  and  the  sow,  the  armo- 
rial bearings  of  the  Ubbriachi  and  Scrovigni,  into  the  more 
poetical  emblems  of  the  swan  and  the  wild  boar.  But  should 
the  precedent  be  allowed  to  stand,  we  predict  thatourpoets 
wdl  work  very  material  changes  in  the  atchievements  of  many 
of  our  noble  families  ;  the  snakes,  owls,  thistles,  and  goats  will 
be  discarded,  the  monkeys  will  be  turned  into  men,  and  the 
|)lackamores   will  be  washed   white. 

V.  "^An  imitation  is  discoverable,  where  there  is  but  the  least 
particle  of  the  original  expression,  by  a  peculiar  and  no  very 
natural  arranngement  of  the  words,* 

1.  *  Onward  we  mov'd.*     p.  20. 

^  Onward f  this  said  he  moY*d,'  CarY.  p.  53, 
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2. '  Against  encounter  d  hUloxcs  clash  and  burst.'  j>,  37' 

*  Against  ejicounterd  billoxu  dashing  breaks.* 

Cauv,  v.  i.  p.  105. 


3.  '  Cleaving  the  surface  sails  the  veteran  barge.' 

'  Cutting  the  waves  goes  on  the  ancient  prow.' 

Caky,  v.  i.  121, 


4.  *  On  them  divinest  justice  pours, 

Less  vBngefuUy  dozen  pours  its  torturing  pains.*         p.  6i.-. 

'  Less  wreakful /JO?/rj 
Justice  divine  on  them  its  vengeance  doicn.' 

Cary,  v.  i.  p.  179, 

VI.  'An  uncommon  cotistruction  of  words,   [whether  or] 
not  identical,  will  look  liJce  imitation.' 

1.  ^  I  threw  my  eyes  within.'  p*  52.  and  compare  p.  lf)3. 

*  I  soon  as  enter'd  throw  7ni;ie  eye  around.' 

Gary,  v.  i.  p.  l-i5. 


?.  '  So  they  to  mark  us  keen'd  their  sight,  like  one 

Half  dim  with  age,  to  thread  his  pointed  stccL'  p.  S(j. 

*  Keen  as  the  guidinr;  steel  the  artist  views.' 

Boyd,  v.  ii.  p.  43. 

These  ingenious  periphrases  shew  the  skill  of  these  artists 
.in  clothing  the  nakedness  of  the  original.  Mr.  Gary  is  defi- 
cient in  this  art. 

*  And  toward  us  sharpened  their  sight  as  keen 

As  an  old  taylor  at  his  needle's  eye.'      Gary,  v.  i.  P.  239« 


3.  *  Why  are  they  not  yet  canceli'dfrom  the  earth.*     r.  204. 

'  Why  from  the  earth 
'Are  ye  not  cancell'd.'  Gary,  v.  ii.  P.  297. 

*  Spersi  del  mondo.*  C.  xxxiii. 

vii. '  We  may  even  pronounce  that  a  single  worJ  is  takerl, 
when  it  is  new  and  uncommon.' 

In  the  following  lines  we  have  discovered  only  two  coinci- 
dences ;  we  quote  them,  both  for  their  raiity,  and  jftieir  sin- 
gular beauty. 
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|,  '  When  to  my  dazzled  gaze  a  virginybrw* 
Came  gliding,  fair  in  angel-beauty  came  ; 
And  all-commanding  call'd  me  near.     Her  eyes 
Like  stars  a  living  lustre  stream'd.     She  spake ; 
"Words,  sweet  as  nectar,  melted  on  her  lips. 
Seraphic  flow'd  her  voice,  and  thus  began.'  f .  9^ 

I. 

*  A  radiantyprm 
Whose  angel-aspect  breath'd  an  heav'nly  charm.' 

Boyd,  v.  i.  p.  207^ 

2.  '  Afflictive  groans  now  smote  my  startled  ear. 
Aghast!   1  roli'd  ray  full  enquiring  eyes  ! 
When  he,   "  My  son,   now  draws  that  city  near, 
The  realm  of  Dis  ;  its  denizens   how  grave  ; 
A  crowded  stern  divan."  "  Lo,"  I  return'd, 
**  Yon  pyramids  within  that  valley,  gleam 
With  deep  vermilion,  like  ascending  fires'  »«  4S» 

'  Eut  other  clamours  now  distinct  and  clear, 
With  hubbub  wild  assail'd  my  stUrtled  ear. 
**  There  hell's  dire  senate  sits  in  awful  state, 
Her  dark  divan  the  lofty  hall  surrounds." 
Thus  Maro  spoke,  and  thus  abrupt  1  said  ; 
**  I  see,  I  see  !    through  night's  disclosing  shade, 
Hell's  pyramids,  that  seem  ascending-Jires."  ' 

Boyd,  v.  i.  B.   300, 

*  With  its  gray t  denizens '  CAitY,  v.  i.  p.  125« 

Pyramids  is  a  bold  amplification  of  Meschite  mosques. 

8.  *  A  vessel  stav'd 

By  tempest  not  so  loosely  yawns.'  t.  16S^ 

'  A  vessel  that  hath  lost 
Its  middle  or  side  stave^  gapes  not  so  wide.' 

Cary,  v.  ii.  P.  1^5; 

Mr.  Howard  has  dexterously  taken  advantage  of  the  am- 
biguity  of  the  word  vessel.  The  original  has  not  the  same 
felicity,  for  theltaHan  word  veggia,  a  barrel,  is  incapable  of 
Veing  taken  in  a  double  entendre  for  a  ship. 

tf, '  More  perilous  JIps  unclamber'd  yet  await.'  p.  144', 

r  *  Yet  Jlps  more  hideous  still,  and  gulphs  await.' 

Boyd,  v.  ii.  p.  184. 
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Mucli  more  elevated  than  the  original,  which  is  liter^llj 
rendered, 

*  A  longer  ladder  yet  remains  to  scale.' 

Cauy,  v.  ii.  P.  121. 


5.  *  E  per  dolor  nan  par  lagrima  spanda/  C.  xviii. 

'  Proud  sorrow  stagnates  in  his  stony  eyes*  iP.  108. 

If  we  mistake  not  Mr.  Boyd  has  stony  eyes,  though  we 
cannot  rc!er  to  the  page:  but  the  coincideace  is  the  least 
remarkable  feature  of  this  incomparable  line. 

viii.  We  shall  not  apologize  for  the  length  of  the  following 
quotation,  further  than  by  stating  that  the  passage  in  the 
original  is  deemed  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  in  the  poem* 

*  Here,  o'er  the  radiant  sand,  slow  showering  fell 
Dilated  flakes  of  firt*,  as  massy  snow 

Dropt  from  the  hoar  Alps  through  the  silent  air. 

As  in  the  fervours  of  the  Indian  dime 

Great  Alexander  saw  his  banner'd  troop 

Beset  with  sheets  of  solid  flame,  that  roirr! 

Ix'i  scotching  vvlties   to  ih^  sulphurous  grounA, 

AVhich  to  previiit,  he  bade  his  xvarrior  band 

Upturn  the  soil,  so  might  the  vapouring  pest 

Be  well  e.xtinguished,  as  it  rose  alone; 

So  here  the  tempest  of  eternal  fire 

Descending,  kindled  all  the  sandy  waste, 

Like  viands  glowing  in  the  blazing  stove, 

Thus  gave  redoubled  pain,     No  pause,  no  rest, 

l^or  ever  was  the  play  ofxcretched  hands. 

Now  here,  now  there,  to  scatter  ojf'in  haste, 

The  clinging  flakes,  still  bursting,  fulling  fresh,'*        p.  79^ 

*  The  alternate  7*/(/3?  of  hands 

O'er  all  the  sand  fell  slowly  wafting  down 

Dilated  fah-es  of  fire,  as  flakes  of  snow 

On  Alpine  summit,  when  the  wind  is  hush'd. 

As  in  the  torrid  Indian  clime,  the  son 

Of  Ammon  saw  upon  his  ivarrior  band 

Descending,  solid  flames,  that  to  the  ground 

Came  down  :    whence  he  bethought  him  with  his  troop 

To  trample  on  the  soil,  for  easier  thus 

The  vapour  was  extinguish'd,  while  alone  ; 

So  fell  the  eternal  fiery  flood,  wherewith 

'Ihe  inarle  glow'd  underneath,  as  under  stove 

The  viands,  doubly  to  augment  the  pain. 

1/nufiasing  Xi;as  the  play  of -wretched  hands^ 
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Now  this,  now  that  way  glancing,  to  shake  of 

The  heat,  ^i\\\  falling  fresh.  Gary,  v.  i.  p.  223. 

Mr.  Boyd  has  sheeted  fire,  sulphurous  blast,  catching 
fiumes  and  clinging  plague.  See  v.  ii.  p.  26. 

He,  as  well  as  l\\v.  Howard,  correcls  Dante's  relation,  al- 
tering the  action  from  trampling  to  vpturuing  the  soil.  Mr. 
Howard  has  somewhat  changed  the  design  of  the  picture 
ty  the  introduction  of  the  epithet  massy,  which  has  certainly 
the  merit  of  great  originality  in  its  application  to  shzo  shozcer. 
ing  and  broadfiakes,  or  any  drops  of  snow,  unless  the  Ava-. 
langes  among  the  Alps  may  be  so  denominated. 

\iii.  '  An  improper  use  of  uncommon  expression,  in  very 
^xact  writers,  will  sometimes  create  a  suspicion.' 

*  What !   art  thou  IMaro  ?   say,  that  sacred  fmmt 
Wheme  torrents  of  poetic  richness  stream'd  ?'  p.  4, 

*  Art  thou  that  Virgil  ?  thou  !  that  copious/o?/n^ 

Of  richest   eloquence?'  Barleys  Specimen^ 

*'  If  Maro'sname  be  thine,"  abash'd  I  cried, 

'  That  source  which  sent  through  many  a  region  wide 

Such  livitig  torrents  of  poetic  light.'       Boyd,  v.  i.  p.  11)5, 

The  author  of  Chrononhotonthologos  has  used  the  same 
fijjure  of  rhetoric  with  creat  effect. 

'  Go  Jill  the  baths  "with  seas  of  coffee.  Jet  1.  Scene  1, 

^x.  '  Where  the  word  or  phrase  is  foreign,  there  is,  if  pos- 
sible, still  less  doubt,' 

1.  '  Perish  the  volume,  and  the  writer  both  '. 
Insidious  Panden  !  ah  I  that  day  no  more 
A\e  read.'  p.  30. 

* 

'  Lessen'd  by  the  Pandar  page  f 
Vile  Pandar  page !  it  smooth'd  the  paths  of  shame.* 

BoYBj  V.  i.  p.  260. 

*  Galeotto  fu  il  libro.'         Canto  v. 

Gakotto  was  the  sensale  go-between  of  Ginevra  and  Lan- 
cillotio :  the  soul  of  Pandarus  might  have  passed  into  his 
body  by  the  Metempsychosis, 

2.  *  Who  rtvok'd  the.  shades 

Back  to  their  bodies.'  p.  49. 
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*  Who  compeU'd  the  shades 
Back  to  their  bodies,'  Cauy,  y.  i.  p.  137. 

In  this  instance  not  the  words,  but  the  sense,  in  which 
they  are  used,   is  not  strictly  vernacular.     • 

X.  '  Conclude  the  same,  when  the  expression  is  antique 
in  the  writer's  own  language.' 

'  Since  I  drew  perhaps, 
JForse  import  than  his  broken  musing  meant.'       ?•  4-9, 

*  Sith  I  drew 
To  import  tijorse^  perchance,  than  that  he  held, 
His  mutilated  speech.'  Cauy,  v.  i,  p.   135. 

xi.  '  Tlie  same  pause  and  turn  of  expression  are  pretty 
gure  symptoms  of  imitation.' 

Many  examples  of  this  coincidence  may  be  found  in  the 
passages  already  quoted  :  to  which  we  shall  ox\\y  add  the 
speech  of  Uapaneusin  Canto  xiv. 

*  Uiialt(r*d  I  remain, 
Living  or  dead.     If  Jove  should  in  his  wrath 
Weary  liis  workman,  from  whose  sturdy  grasp 
rie  wrencli'd  the  pointed  light'nings,  that,  at  last, 
Transfix'd  my  heart,  nay,  should  he  weary  all^ 
Who  labour  Ht  the  swarthy  forge  by  turns. 

In  iNlongibello,  crying,  "  Help  !  O  help  ! 
Good  Mulciber  be  quick  !"  as  erst  he  roar'd, 
Vext  in  the  fight  of  Phlegra,  and  his  bolts 
Hurl  fliiming  on  me,  with  his  utmo'^t  might. 
He  never  once  should  feel  a  glad  revenge.'     p.  SO, 

*  Such  as  I  was 

When  living,  dead  such-  now  1  am.     If  Jbve 
Weary  his  workman  out,  from  whom  in  ire 
He  sp.atch'd  the  light'nings,  that  at  my  last  day 
Transfix'd  me,  if  the  rest  he  weary  out. 
At  their  black  smithy  labouring  by  turns, 
In  Mongibello,  while  he  cries  aloud, 
"  Help,  help,  good  Mulciber!"  as,  erst  he  cried, 
In  the  Phiegrajan  warfare,  and  the  bolts 
Launch  he  full  aim'd  at  me  with  all  his  might, 
He  never  should  enjoy  a  sweet  revenge.' 

Cary,  v.  i.  p.  227. 

xii.  '  The  seeming  quaintness  and  obscurity  of  an  expres- 
sion frequently  indicates  imitation.' 

1,       *  I  saw,  my  heart  yet  staggers  as  I  speak, 
I  saw  ixyictim  hngcr  on  the  tdge, 
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As  oft  a  speckled  tenant  of  the  marsh, 

Lingering,  awaits  his  iellow's  downward  plunge.'     P.  130, 

'  I  saw  and  yet 
Rly  hea.rt'  doth  stagger,  one,  that  waited  thus, 
As  it  befalls  ihat  oft  one  frog  remains 
While  the  next  springs  away.'  Cary,  v.  ii.  p.  7^% 

*  The  seal]/  tenant  of  the  limpid  brook — 

And  let  the  victim  feel.'  BoYi>,  v.  ii.  P.  150, 

Pante  says, 

*  Ed  anche  '1  cnor  mi  s'accrapricia,' 

*  My  heart  sets  up  its  bristles  from  fear.'    C.  xxii. 

2.  '  By  justice  will'd 

The  scene  of  my  transgression  haunts  my  mind, 
Urging  a  sad  eternity  oi  s\g\\s.'  F.  181. 

*   So  from  the  place. 
Where  I  transgress'd,  stern  justice  urging  me, 
Takes  means  to  quicken  more  my  lab'ring  sighs.* 

Gary,  v.  li.  p.  233. 

Tills  various  specimen  of  accidental  coincidence  cannot 
l>ut  bring  in  question  the  existence  of  such  a  crime  as  wil- 
ful plagiarism.  It  is  difficult  to  discover  the  ground  on 
which  an  accusation  of  that  nature  can  be  brouglit.  The 
stock  of  poetic  matter  is  as  much  in  common  as  the  fjreat 
blessings  of  nature,  and  it  would  be  a  no  leKS  difficult  task  to 
prove  that  tlie  ligi»t  of  the  sun  was  stolen,  than  that  an  au- 
thor had  been  robbed  of  that,  in  which  neither  he  nor  any 
other  person  has  an  exclusive  property.  So  far  therefore 
from  sutfering  the  code  in  force  at  Hartlebury  Castle  to  go- 
vern our  decision  in  the  case  before  us,  we  assert,  in  direct 
opposition  to  its  principles,  that  Mr.  Howard  is  a  very  orL 
ginal  writer.  His  right  to  this  title  will  be  rendered  still 
less  controvertible,  if,  having  compared  him  witii  his  rivals, 
we  proceed  lo  confront  him  with  Dante  himself. 

Mr.  Howard  says  in  his  preface,  '  a  medium  has  been 
attempted,'  (that  is,  a  medium  between  servility  and  infide- 
lity, and  not  a  medium  obtained  by  the  mixture  of  the  la- 
bours of  Mr.  Boyd  and  Mr.  Cary,  as  the  proselytes  of  the 
Hurdian  system  may  scandalously  insinuate,)  '  a  medium 
has  been  attempted  ;  but  with  what  success,  those  who  are 
competent  to  judge  of  the  genius  of  both  languages,  and  of 
Jhe  characteristic  style  of  Dante,  will  decide.' 

Jhe  inquiry,  therefore,   branches  into  three  questions ; 
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wTietber  Mr.  H.  has  been  servile  or  faithful  ?  whether  he 
has  consulted  the  tjenius  of  both  languages?  and  whether 
he  has  preserved  the  characteristic  sljleof  the  original  ? 

They  who  consider  him  as  servile  will  adduce  various  pas- 
sages as  evidence. 

1.  In  the  second  canto  he  translates  0  Donna  di  Virtxly 
Wroi^'n  of  rirtue  :  and  in  the  tenth,  O  virtit  somrna,  sun:irait 
of  virtue,  the  word  virtue  being  used  to  express  power  orirf- 
fliience.  If  this  construction  has  been  unauthorized  hitherto, 
it  well  deserves  the  sanction  which  it  has  now  received. 

9.  In  Canto  vi.  he  renders  sormonti,  surmount  the  day,  in 
the  sense  of  win  the  day  ;  the  boldness  of  tliis  phrase  com- 
pensates for  a  slight  degree  of  obscurity. 

3.  Mr.  Howard  has  the  merit  of  having  endowed  the  ad- 
jective silent  with  a  governing  power,  in  his  translation  of 
alia  risposta  muto,  silent  from  reply,  p.  58.  A  still  bolder 
iustance  is  found  in  p.  26,  silent  Jrom  all  tight. 

4.  '  Rhea  for  her  nursling  son 

Deep  in  the  shades  a  trusty  cradle  chose.' 

Parents  will  feel  the  beauty  and  force  of  this  novel  com- 
bination of  the  epithet  trusty  with  that  receptacle  which 
Johnson  calls  *  a  moveable  bed  on  which  children  are  agi- 
tated.'   The  original  runs  thus  : 

*  Rea  la  scelse  gii  per  cunafida 
Del  suo  figliuoJu.*  Canto  xiv. 

Mr.  Howard  cannot  be  accused  of  servility,  when  his  ver- 
sion leaves  it  in  doubt  v/hether  the  word  cradle  is  used  me- 
taphorically for  the  spot,  or  simply  for  the  wicker-worker  ma- 
chine. 

With  regard  to  the  charge  of  unfaithfulness,  to  which  it 
may  seem,  that  Mr.  H.  is  more  liable,  it  will  be  found  that 
his  departure  from  the  text  has  been  occasioned  in  every  in- 
stance, either  by  a  strong  natural  bias  to  confidence,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  an  improvement.  We  shall 
point  out  some  of  his  principal  variations. 

!•       '  It  seems  most  worthy  to  calm  reason's  eye, 
That  he  thesire,  uprais'd  by  highest  ht-av'n, 
Should  sway  the  sceptre  ot  imperial  Rome.'     p.  S. 

*  Most  worthy  he  appear'd  in  reason's  view 
That  heaven  should  chine  him  as  the  Roman  sire.' 

Havley, 

Dante  says, '  since  iEneas  zcas  chosen  in  heaven  to  be  fa- 
ther of  Rome,  it  was  reasonable  that  permission  should  be 
given  to  so  important  a  personage,  to  visit  the  other  world 
ere  he  ceased  to  live  in  thi?.' 
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*  2.  A  friend  of  mine,  but  not  of  fortune/  p.  9» 

*  Forlorn  by  fortune,  yet  belov'd  by  me/ 

Boyp,  V.  i.  p.   208. 

mia  venlura,  one  who  faithfully  loved  me  for  myself,  and  not 
for  the  profit  and  advantage  he  hoped  to  derive  from  my 
prosperous  fortune.     Ste  Venturi. 

3.  '  Here  view  the  jilace,  where  mournful  victims  wail, 
Their  reason  lost.'  ,  P.  l4, 

*  Thou'lt  see  the  mournful  race 
For  ever  robb'd  ofreason^s  light  benign/  HAylet. 


*  Ch'  hanno  perduto  'I  ben  dello  'ntelhtto*  Canto  iii* 

According  to  Venturi,  by  this  phrase,  the  Deity  is  meant, 
*  nel  conoscere  il  quale  svelatamente  la  beatitudine  con- 
siste/ 

4.  '  Know  ihese  are  ancients  whovci  thy  eyes  survey 
Of  sin  unconcious—- •■ 


• they  sprang  to  life 

Before  the  gentle  Saviour  came,  or  knew 

Or  rightly  wonhipp'd  God.'  r.  20. 

*  These  were  the  race  rcnown'd  oi  ancient  time, 
Unconscious  of  a  crime/  Boyd,  v.  i.  r.  235. 

The  commentators  understand  the  7/«Z)o/?^/2<?J  of  all  des- 
criptions to  be  included  in  this  assemblage.  There  is  no 
mention  of  the  Saviour  in  Dante,  and  we  presume  that  there 
is  an  error  of  the  press  in  the  latter  part  of  this  quotation. 

5.  '  Fronting  the  gate  he  stood,  then  wav'd  his  wand 

It  felt,  the  sounding  portal  open  flew/  P.  51. 

'  His  beamy  wand. 
The  portal  smote  ;  it  felt  the  heav'nly  hand. 
The  jarring  valves  disjoin, and  open  fly.'  Boyd,  v.  i.  p.  317. 

The  waving  of  the  wand,  and  the  feeling  attributed  to  the 
gate  are  not  to  be  found  in  Dante^  whose  poetry  sometime* 
differs  little  from  plain  prose. 

*  Giunse  alia  porta,  e  con  una  verghetta 

L' aperse.'  /Canto  ix> 

6.      '  Soon  as  the  beetle  to  the  twilight  gnat 

Leaves  the  dusk  fields.'  ?,  15^, 
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'  In  twilight  bands,  the  di-omng  beetles  sail.* 

Boyd,  v.  ii.  p.  2l6. 

We  had  been  accustomed  to  consider  the  beetle   as   one 
of  the  iicilhht  train,  but  the  critic  should  bow  to  the  autho-  , 
rity  of  the  poet,  in  questions  which  depend  on  tlie  nice  obser- 
vation of  nature. 

7.  *  In  vastness  and  in  height  his  dreadful  front 
Equall'd  the  dome,  lliat  crowns  St.  Peter's  fane. 
His  ponderous  limbs  in  like  proportion  swell'd, 
Above  the  embankment  half  his  monstrous  length 
Uprear'd.     Three  Frisians,  on  each  other  pil'd, 
Had  vainly  stretch'd  to  reach  his  pendulous  locks. 
Downward  to  where  the  girdle  clasps  the  waist 
He  measured  thrice  ten  pahns.'  r.  18S« 

'  With  helmed  head  like  Peter's  dome  sublime, 
We  saw  their  gen'ral  front  thehornd  clime.* 

BoYP,  V.  ii.    p.  "Ol. 

Dante  says  that  the  face  of  the  Nimrod  was  as  large  as 
die  pine  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  meaning  a  brazen  ornament 
which  was  a  relic  of  pagan  antiquity,  and  in  his  days  was 
to  be  seen  upon  the  piazza  of  that  church,  but  is  now  pre- 
served in  the  Vatican.  Mr-  Howard's  conception  of  the 
subject  is  on  a  much  grander  scale  in  all  its  parts  ;  for  if  the 
altitude  from  the  shoulders  to  the  feet,  was  equal  to  the 
height  of  three  Frieslanders,  and  from  the  girdle  downward:* 
to  thirty  palms;  and  if  the  limbs  were  in  proportion  to  the 
head,  which  was  as  large  as  St.  Peter's  dome,  what  a  '  three- 
pil'd  hyperbole'  of  giants  must  these  Frisians  have  been  ! 
what  a  prodigious  palm  was  that  which  could  measure  so 
great  a  portion  of  the  figure  at  thirty  spans  !  and  how  in" 
conceivably  vast  tiie  whole  stature  of  Nimrod  !  And  as  the 
dome  in  question  was  not  built  till  more  than  two  centuries 
after  Dante's  death,  how  sublimely  is  the  bard  represented 
as  gifted  with  a  species  of  second  sight,  by  which  he  was 
enabled  to  form  an  accurate  fore-knowledge  of  its  dimensions  \ 
The  other  variations  from  the  text,  those  in  which  we 
have  not  discovered  any  coincidence,  form  a  more  numerous 
class. 

» 
1.       '  This  famish'd  least  besets  the  passing  way, 
To  give  thee  death  ;  by  nature  so  intlatn'd. 
That  \vhen/J//Z  ^org'd  more  rav'nous  in  her  rage.*       p.  4-» 

The  introduction  of  the  personal  pronoun  renders  tlie  ad- 
dress more  ad  hominem.     Dante's  woids 
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*  Mai  non  empie  la  bramosa  voglia.' 

Stem  to  iatimate,  that,  like  Milton's  death,  it  was  impossible 
ta'  stuff  the  maw'  of  this  she-wolf;  an  extravagance  of  irtta- 
gery  judiciously  corrected  by  Mr.  Howard. 

2.  '  Here,  Cerberus,  monster  fierce 
Barking  lerrific  through  his  triple  throat, 

Trtuds  on  the  crew  o'crwhelm'd  in  prostrate  heaps.'  p.  3I» 

*  Latra  sovra  la  gentc,   che  quivi  e  sommersa.'  Canto  vf, 

it  should  be  recollected  that  the  hands  or  feet  of  this  morH 
ster  were  clawed^  and  consequently  that  his  very  tread  was 
torture. 

3.  '  Where  ?^Iic]iatl  fiercely  pour'd 

Hot  vengeance  on  thy  proud  adulterous  Lead.*  f.  37* 

that  is,  Pluto's  head,  whom  Virgil  is  here  represented  as  ad- 
dressing. This  reading  will  serve  to  correct  tlie  vulgar  er- 
ror of  supposing  Satan  to  have  been  the  spiritual  adulterer 
or  rebel  against  whom  the  Archangel  fous,ht< 

4.  *  Necessity  impels  her  rapid  course, 

,    And  those  who  come  successive  to  her  view.  P.  40. 

Dante  speaking  of  fortune,  says  that  she  is  necessitated  to 
be  rapid  in  her  course,  on  account  of  the  quick  succession  of 
ber  votaries. 

Mr.  Howard  extends  the  operation  of  the  necessity  to  the 
■votaries  themselves. 

4.  '  Near  that  (viz.  Crete)  a  mountain  once  with  living   streams 
Smiling  arose  with  verdure,  Ida  nam'd.'   p.  82. 

The  geographers  who  have  placed  Ida  in  Crete  should 
attend  to  this  passage. 

G.         *  As  arduous  Phaeton  met  severest  dread^ 
When  from  his  grasp  he  dropt  the  guiding  reinsj 
And  saw  the  skieSj  asatUlthey  scan,oaJiamcs'     i.  103* 

Come  pare  ancor.  C.  xvii.  *  Of  which  some  tokens  yet 
appear,'  alluding  to  an  opinion  entertained  by  various  Py- 
thagorean philosophers,  that  the  galaxy  was  a  mark  of  the 
conflagration  occasioned  by  Pliaelon.  Mr.  Howard  has 
given  a  brilliaticy  to  this  passage  hy  asserting  boldly^  that 
the  skies  still  seem  on  flames.' 

7,     As  would  have  quickly  snapt  metallic  cords.*     p.  llti 
*  Che  spezzate  averian  rilorte  e  strambe/    C.  xix» 
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*  As  had  snapt 
A  sunder  cords,  or  twisted  withs.'     Gary,  v.  ii.  p.  2^. 

Mr,  Howard's  translation  has  the  advantage  in  point  of 
strength. 

8.       *  Pity,  though  dead,  here  mostly  seems  alive.'  p*  118. 
*  Qui  vive  la  pieta,  quand  e  ben  morta.'  C.  xx. 

True  pity  in  this  case,  is  to  shew  nu  pity  ;  a  very  just  re- 
mark.    We  shall  leave  Mr.  H.'s  line  to  explain  itself. 

9-       '  Where  Trento's,  Brescia's,  and  Verona's  swatns 
Alight  greeting  touch  each  other  as  they  pass.'     P.  120. 

Swains  is  a  fine  though  obvious  metonymy  for  bishops— 
pastors  is  grown  common. 

10.  *  Thence  the  flood 

Full  onward  drives,  till  Mincus  gives  it  name.'      P.  120, 

Here  the  river  is  poetically  described  as  giving  itself  a 
name. 

11.  '  For  darkness  brooded  o'er  the  vast  »«ane.*      p.  145.' 

The  foss  thus  described  was  full  of  spirits,  whom  Mr, 
Howard  very  philosophically  considers  as  inanities. 

12.  *  Reader!  if  thou  discredit  what  I  say, 
Tu  thee  this  were  no  wonder.'  p.   151. 

The  introduction  of  io  th«e  gives  an  uncommon  turn  to  » 
common  expression. 

13.  *  Each  fiery  pillar  with  a  sinner  each 

Closely  involv'd  ;  so  none  betrays  his  crime.'     P.  157« 

This  goes  further  than  the  original,  which  merely  says, 
that  every  flame  so  closely  involved  a  sinner,  that  it  exhi- 
bited no  token  of  its  theft,  that  is,  of  what  was  concealed 
within  it. 

14.  *  Not  on  Jew, 
Nor  Saracen,  for  Christians  were  his  prey, 
When  none  could  vanquish  f\cra,  none  was  found 

To  traffic,  where  the  Soldan  rules  his  lands.'     p.  154. 

Dante  means  that  all  true  Christians,  (not  renegado  Chris- 
tians, who  had  fought  against  Acra,  or  trafficked  with  the 
Soldan's  subjects)  were  the  objects  of  enmity   to  Boniface 
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VIII.  Mr.  Howard  here  shews  his  correct  acquaintauce 
with  history,  as  he  has  before  evinced  his  knowledge  of  geo- 
graphy and  natural  history. 

15.  *  O !  could  I  move 

One  footstep  in  a  hundred  circling  years.'     V.  182. 

Andare  un  'oncia.  C.  xxx. — Move  an  inch, 
Mr.  Howard  has  moderated  this  hyperbole. 

16.  *  Like  one  who  dreams  of  his  disastrous  fate, 
And  dreaniing,  fondly  hopes  it  still  a  dream, 

So  that  his  ills  might  seem  not  yet  bcchancd.'     v.  1S4. 

The  thought  in  the  original  is  less  obvious, 

*  Si  che  quel  ch'  e,  come  non  fosse,  agogna.'     C.  xx. 

And  thai  which  is,  desires  as  if  it  were  not. 

Cauv,  v.ii.  D.239. 


17.  '  Had  Taberniech 
Or  Pietrapana,   headlong  in  its  fall. 
Rumbled  in  ruins  m  th'-^iolid  depth, 

It  hftd  not  creak'd  beneath  the  pondrous  heap.'      Pv  193'. 

The  original  line  is  a  remarkable  echo  of  the  sense. 

*  Non  avria  pur  dall'  orlo  fatto  cricch.'     C.  xsxii. 

V      *  Not  e'en  its  rim  had  creak'd.'     Gary,  v,  ii.  p.  f6Y. 

This  is  one  of  the  numberless  instances  in  wliich  Mr. 
Howard  has  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  adopt  Dante's  par- 
ticularity of  description. 

18.  •  Fatti 'n  costa,   malvagio  «ctf//u.'      C.  xxii*. 

*  Off  curst  harpy.'     p.  133. 

*  Spurrier  grifo^^no.'     C.  xxii. 

*  Greedy    gi'Jji.'i.'     P.  134. 

Harp'es  an'*  gnftins  are  birds  of  the  true  feather  for  the 
infernal  atm-.tj.here. 

19.  *  And  oft  n,y  feverish  dreams 

^         Unvtii'd  the  ,     ure  to  my    lieiitul  view.'     p    199. 

Dante  describes  a  single  dream  ;  Mr.  Howard  suppj.es  a 
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frequent  recurrence  of  the  warning,  adding  thereby  to  its 

it  w  fulness. 

20.  *  Who  -wears  my  body  on  the  earth 

I  know  not.'  v.  203. 

•  Come  '1  mio  corpo  stea, 
Nel  mondo  su,  nulla  scienzia  porto.'     C.  xxxiii. 

'  I  have  no  Icnowledge  how  it  fares  with  my  body  in  the 
world  above.'  This  soul  was  sent  down  to  tht;  infernal  re- 
gions before  the  death  of  its  body.  Mr.  Howard,  with  his 
usual  skill,  adds  to  this  idea  by  supoosing  that  a,  what  shall 
we  say  ?  person  or  spirit,  became  the  occupant  of  the  vacant 
form. 

The  second  branch  of  the  enquiry  is,  whether  Mr.  How- 
ard has  consulted  the  genius  of  both  languages.  His  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  Italian  must  be  sufficiently 
apparent  from  the  foregoing  quotations,  otherwise  many 
more  of  a  similar  description  might  be  brought  forward  : 
his  mastery  of  tinglish,  will  be  no  less  evident  from  the 
following,  on  which  all  comment  must  be  superfluous. 

1.  '  Passing  way,'  meaning  a  road.     P.  4. 

2.  '  Glowing  ardour.'     p.  12. 


3.  *  Yet  retrace  thy  speech 

tVhere  us'ry  e'er  the  bounteous  pow'r  offends,'     p.  54» 

Literally  *  turn  back   to  where   thou   saidsl,  that   usury 
©fiends  the  divine  goodness.' 

4.  '  Bftuflre  Mom  follow  closely,*     P.  84. 
in  the  sense  of'  tahe  care* 

5.  <  UnraveWd,'     p.  96. 
in  the  sense  of  unloosed. 

6.     '  Fur  down  a  headlong Jtight  we   miiSt   descend.*     P.  101. 
*  Omai  si  scende  per  si  fatte  scale.'     C.  xvii. 


-r  ' 

/   • 


Kurnot  j/7jlike  a  listening  friar.'     p.  113. 


'  Nor  not  unruffled.^     p.  141. 

If  two  negatives  make  at^   affirmative,  what   force  must 
three  negatives  have  ? 

8.     '  Quivered  his  feet.'     P.  l\6. 

used  transitively. 

9.  •  Here  different  than  in  Serchio's  cooling  flood.'      p.  124. 

10.  *  Who  stood  the  most  dissuasive  first  of  all.'     P.  134. 

K2 
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that  is,  the  hardest  to  persuade. 

11.  '  Arduous  strength.'     p,  144. 

12.  *  Our  oars  vverepi/iion'd  fur  the  giddy  flight.'     p.  159' 

literally,  *■  we  made  wings  of  our  oars.' 

33.  'This  massacre  was  nous;ht 

Vied  with  the  horrors  of  the  ninth  protound.'     r.  l6&. 

14.  *  What  if  the  enormous  elephant  and  whale 
Repent  her  i\oi.^     F.  188. 

15.  *  I  scree/I'd  behind  the  bard.'     p.  205.    , 

Mr.  Howard  has  exerted  the  privilege  belonging   to  great 
writers  of  ennobling  certain  low  and  provincial  words. 

16.  '  New  cargoes  gathering,  fill  again  the  bank.'     P.  17. 
this  from  the  quay. 

17.  '  Such  muttering  sounds,  they  gargle  in  their  throats.' 

P.  41, 

this  from  the  apothecary's  shop. 

*  Such  dolorous  strain  they  gurgle  in  their  throats.' 

Cart,  v.  i.r.  1 15= 

18. .   *  Sped  a  tini/  vessel  through  the  waves.'     P.  43. 
this  from  the  toy-shop. 

19,  Dingy  from  the  chimney,  and  slencliy  from  the 
kennel,  are  favourites  of  this  kind. 

20.  His  usage  of  ihe  v!Oxd  forth  is  novel. 


Q( 


'  He  then  forth  question'd.'     ».  75. 
«  Forth  call'd  it  Mantua.'     p.  121. 


'Forth  at  his  speech.'     p.  133. 
21.  *  But  speech  in  truth  bespeaks  thee  Tuscan  born.'     p.  198. 

There  is  a  li'^ie  smack  of  Hebrew  in  this  form  of  expres- 
sion,  but  learning  will  out,  as  well  as  murder. 

We  proceed  to  the  third  question,  whether  Mr.  Howard 
haspreserved  the  characteristic  style  of  the  original.  Weshall 
exemplify  his  talents  in  this  respect^  chiefly  from  the  story 
of  Ugolino,  a  most  excellent  touclistone  of  ability  in  the 
art  of  translation.  If  it  should  appear  that  he  has  not 
strictly  conformed  to  his  patttrn,  his  freedom  in  executiou 
b  of  that  nature,   which,   while  it  coniplies  with  the  spirit, 
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honours  more  by  the  breach,  than  the  observance  of  the 
form. 

i.     Dante  is  an  exact  describor,  and  minute  painter. 

Mr.  Boyd  has  an  observation  upon  this  subject,  well  wor- 
thy the  cousidevation  of  our  modern  translators. 

*  The  early  poets  of  the  middle  age  described  every  thing,  howe- 
ver disgustiriiJ,  with  great  minuteness.  This  sometimes  creates  aver- 
sion, but  often  shews  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject,  what- 
ever it  be  This  particularity  may  indeed  be  carried  too  ;"ar;  but 
poets  sometimes,  by  avoiding  it,  run  into  more  general  terms,  and 
lose  thnse  beautiful  specific  marks  of  things,  the  selection  of  which  iu 
a  description,  is  one  criterion  of  a  true  genius.'    Boyd,  v.  ii.  p.  272. 

The  following  passages  will  show  Mr.  Howard's  skill  ia 
avoiding  eitlier  extreme : 

1.  '  Si  che  I'un  capo  airaliro  era  cappello.' 

'  That  the  head  of  one 
Was  cowl  unto  the  other.'     Gary. 

This  image  is  omitted  by  Mr.  H.  as  too  monkish  for  the 
present  state  of  society. 

2.  *  La  bocca  sollevo  dal  fiero  paste' 

^  rais'd  his  mouth  ;*  softened  by. Mr.  Howard  into  '  pausing 
from  his  grim  repast.' 

3.  *  ond'  io  guur'lai, 

Nel  visa  a  miei  figliuoli  senzafar  motto.'  • 

'  I  looked  into  the  face  of  my  boys,  without  making  a 
word.^  This  nakedness  of  simplicity  has  received  a  more 
poetical  dress  from  Mr.  Howard. 

*  In  desperate  silence  on  my  sons  I  gaz'd,* 

4.  *  '1  teschio,  e  I'altre  cose.' 

Mr.  Gary  cannot  be  accused  of  false  delicacy  in  translat- 
ing these  words. 

*  On  that  skull,  2ii\d  on  \i's  garbage.* 

Mr.  Howard's  version  makes  the  dish  less  offensive  to  a 
weak  stomach. 

*  His  fellow's  mangled  skull.' 

*  Chinando  la  mano  alia  sua  faccia.*     C.  xv. 

This  action  is  rendered  more  spirited  by  Mr.  Howard. 

*  Thrusting  out  my  handful!  in  his  face.'     r.  85. 

ii.  Dante  rarely  admits  a  weak  or  redundant  epithet   or 
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tautologous  expression,  and  never  ekes  out   a  line  by  an 
unmeaning  repetition. 

1.  *  E  come  '1  pan  per  fame  si  manduca.' 

*  As  ope  in  haste, 
When  hunger-stuMg  devours  his  grateful  {ood.' 

If  the  epithet  here  introduced  shpu|d  appear  to  weaken 
the  strength,  let  it  be  observed  that  it  fiiitigales  the  fero- 
city of  the  image. 

2.  ,'  La  qual  per  me  ha  '1  titol  della  faipe.' 

*  Which  still  bears 
The  name  of  famine  since  my  dreadful  deafh.' 

The  insertion  of  this  epithet  is  justified  by  its  pathetic 
force. 

3.  '  Ed  io  senti  chiavar  I'uscio  di  sotto.' 

*  The  dungeon  donrs  below  more  firmly  lock'd.' 

Perhaps  Mr.  Howard  means  that  a  double  lock  was  snb* 
Slituted  for  a  single  one,  this  would  be  quite  in  Dante's  par- 
ticular manner. 

4.  *  E  cometu  mi  vcdi 

Vid  io  cascar  li  tre  ad   unoad  uno, 
Tra  '1  quiiito  di,  e  '1  §esto.' 

In  the  common  phrase  this  would  be  '  as  plain  as  you  see 
jtie,  I  saw  them  fall,'  &c.  The  pathos  is  much  heightened 
by  one  stroke  of  Mr.  Howard's  brush. 

•  So  wither'd  as  thou  seest  me,  one  by  one 
I  saw  my  children,  ere  the  sixth  noon  die.' 

5.  *  Innocentifaceal'eta  novella.' 

*  tlis  guiltless  sons  ? their  tender  age 

Bespoke  their  innocence.^ 

This  and  the  subsequent  quotations  under  this  head,shety 
into  what  a  serviceable  instrument  Mr.  Howard  has  can« 
Verted  the  repetition  of  the  phrase. 

6.  *  Dicendo,  padre  mio,  che  non  m'ajuti.^ 

"  Help,'''  he  cried 
"  Canst  thou  not  help  me,  father  ?" 

7.  *  Ahi  !  dura  terra,  perche  non  t'apristi  V 

*  Earth  ! 
Why  didst  thou  not,  obdurate  earth  !  dispart  ?' 
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8.  '  Tfie  sunny  plain  that  from  Vercelli  slopes, 
Slopes  to  green  iMercabo.'     r.  IJO. 

9.  '  Straggling  clans,  at  random  scatter'd  came, 
Came  flocking  to  the  place,'     p,  120. 

iii.     Dante  is  precise  and  perspicuous  in  his  language, 
though  sometimes  mysterious  in  the  sentiment. 

1.  *  Cosi  '1  sovran  li  denti  alTaltro  pose.' 

*  So  on  the  brain  the  sinner  fed  his  jaws.* 

Sinner  is  an  expression    more  pregnant  with   meaning, 
though  Jess  precise  than  the  uppermost. 

2.  *  E  questi  V Arcivescovo  Ruggieri.' 

'  That  prelate  base 
Ruggieri.' 

Prelate  is  a  more  dignified  title. 

3.  '  JMuovasi  la  Capraja  e  la  Gorgona. 

'  May  Capraia  and  that  isle 
Gorgona  start.' 

Capraia  is  an  island  as  well  as  Gorgona^  but  Gorgona  is  less 
known  to  be  such. 

'  4.     '  This  priest,  I  dreamt,  was  leader  of  the  chase,- 

Swift  to  the  Julian  mountain  with  his  whelps 
Hurried  the  wolf.' 

The  definite  article  might  lead  an  inadvertent  reader  to 
suppose  that  the  priest  was  the  wolf,  instead  of  Ugolino, 
but  a  little  ambiguity  of  this  nature  serves  to  awaken  the 
attention  and  lengthen  the  suspense. 

5.     '  Poscia,  pivl  che  '1  dolor,  pote  '1  digiunc* 

'  Famine  and  death  dosed  up  the  scene  of  woe.* 

From  Mr.  Howard's  translation  of  this  mysterious  line,  we 
suppose  that  he  agrees  with Venturi  iu* rejecting  the  opinion  of 
some  commentators, that  an  horrible  meaning  is  couched  un- 
dw  it.  Venturi  says ;  *  non  vuol  dir,  che  si  mettesse  a  mangiar 
le  carni  dei  suoi  figliuoU.' 

iv.     Dante  delights  in  proverbial  expressions,  strong  me- 
taphors, and  f)eriphrasis. 

Mr.  Howard  has  found  it  necessary  to  file  the  edges  of  his 
angular  phrases,  and  to  solve  the  riddles  of  his  periphrases, 

1.     '  DJmmi  '1  perche,  diss  'io,  per  tal  convegJiOf 
Che  se  tu  a  ragion  di  lui  ti  piangi, 
bappiendo,  chi  voi  siete,  e  la  sua  pecca, 
Nel  mondo  suso  ancor  iote  ne  cangij 
Se  quella  con  ch'  i'  path  non  si  ^ccca,* 
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*  Relate  the  cause  and  know,  if  he  deserve 

This  brute  resentment,  when  I  ieani  thy  namCp 

And  story  of  his  sinning,  in  the  world 

If  breath  supply  my  lungs,  thy  fame  shall  live  J* 

2.     Or  ti  diro  perch'i'  son  tal  vicino.' 
This  allusion  to  common  life  is  omitted  by  Mr.  Howard. 

3.     *  Che  giova  nelle  fata  dar  di  cozzo  ?* 

*  What  does  it  profit  to  contend  with  fate  r' 

'With  the  fairies'  in  the  original,  an  obscure  proverb. 
4.     Dante  describes   the  Julian    mountain  in   this  peri 
phrasis. 

*  Al  monte 
Perche  i  Pisan  vtder  Lucca  non  ponno.' 

*  Unto  the  mountain  which  forbids  the  sight 
Of  Lucca  to  the  Pi&an.'     Gary. 

Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Boyd  use  tiie  specific  name^  thus 
removing  all  obscurity. 

5.  We  add  a  few  instances  of  a  similar  nature  from 
other  parts  of   the  work. 

'  Quando  la  brina  in  su  la  terra  assempra, 
li'imagine  di  sua  sorella  biaiica.''     C.  xxiv. 

*  Pale  as  the  virgin  s/iow,  her  sister  chaste.'     p.  142» 
6.     f  Che  fece,  per  viltate,  il  gran  rifinto.* 

*  Resign'd  through  fear  his  h\gh pontifc  rank.'     P.  15. 

7-     '  Che  gia  liene  '1  confine 

D'amenduo  gli  emisperi,  e  loccal'onda 
Sotto  Sibilia,  Caino  e  k  spine »^     C.  xix. 

fFornow  {he  storied  7)ioon,  where  with  his  thorns, 
Cain  holds  the  confines  of  each  hemisphere, 
Sinks  in  the  waves  beneath  grey  Seville's  tow'rs.'    P.  122. 

f.     *  Si  che  se  Stella  buona,  o  miglior  cosa, 

M'hadato  '1  ben,  ch'io  stesso  nol  m'invidi.'     C.  xxvi^ 

*  For  if  my  gracious  star, 
Or  bet  ter/»/-oi7(/eHce,  such  talent  gave 
1  value  not  the  boon.'     p.  156. 

*I  envy  not  myself  the  boon.'     Cary. 

y.  Dante  has  rarely  any  prettinesses,  as  Cowper  has  observed 
with  regard  to  Homor ;  he  affects  the  feelings  without  using 
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any  of  those  expressions  which  writers^  U'ho  do  not  feel 
themselves,  and  yet  would  excite  feelings  in  olliers,  are  wout 
to  use.  He  has  no  stage-like  declamatory  phrases,  he  does 
not  '  interlard  his  native  drinks  with  brandy/ — but  is  ever 
eimple,  racy,  and  unadulterated. 

1.  *  Com*  un    poco  di   raggio  si  i  messo 
Nel  doloroso  carcere.' 

*  As  faintly  thro*  our  doleful  prison  gleam'd 
The  tremulous  ray.' 

Though  thise[)ithet  may  be  deemed  too  pretty  for  its  place, 
yet  it  should  be  considered  that  no  light  is  so  little  adapt- 
ed for  the  purposes  of  vision  as  one  that  wavers. 

2.  *  Tu  guardi  si,  padre  :  che  hai  ? 
Pero  non  lagrimai.' 

*  Father  !  why  that  look  ? 
What  ails  my  father'?  Ah  !  I  could  not  weep,'  &c. 

It  is  certain  that  people  whose  feelings  are  eciually  strong, 
are  not  alvva3's  equally  impassioned  in  the  expression  of  ihem. 
This  difference  seems  to  be  exemplified  in  Dante  and  his 
translator. 

3.  *  Lo  padre  e  i  figli.  The  "victim  and  his  infant  race.  Piaii- 
gevan  elle.  The  little  victims  wept.' 

We  have  a  great  esteem  for  this  word,  victim,  on  account 
of  its  long  and  faithful  services. 

4.  *  E  quel  pensando,  ch'  i'  '1  fessi  per  voglia 
Di  nianicar.' 

*  Sweet  innocents  !  they  thought  me  hunger-stung. 

5.  *  Anselmuccio  miu.' 

*  My  dear  Ansel  mo.' 

Thus  also  Dr.  Warton  has  translated  this  diminutive. 

6.  •  And  I,  0  horrible  !  that  instant  heard 
The  dungeon  doors  below  more  firmly  lock'd.' 

Ed  io  sentichiavar  1'  uscio  di  solto 
All  'ornbile  torre. 


7.     '  O  tu  che  mostri,  per  si  bestial  segno 
Odio  sovra  colui.' 

♦O  thou 
Who  prey'st  with  bestial  vengeance  on  that  slave* 

S.     '  Tu  de*  saper  ch'  i'  fu  '1  conte  Ugolino 
E  questi  r  arcivescovo  Ruggieri. 
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'  Know  Ug'^linoand  that  prelate  base 
Ruggion  meet  tinj  presence,  mark  our  forms.' 

We  cannot  omit  tlie  following  instances  of  strength  of 
expression;  if  they  are  a  little  in  the  extreme,  that  is  a 
iauit  on  the  right  side. 

■     <).      '  Allora,  '1  ducamio  parlo'  di  f(»r2ra 

Tanto,  cW  i'  nun  1'  avea  bi  forte  udito.'     C.  xiv. 

'•To  him  my  ffiu\e.  strovg-thunderivg'im.  voice 
Uiiheurd  belove.'     p.  80. 

10.     '  "  Omai,"  diss'  io,  "  non  vo'  che  tu  favelle, 
Malvagiu,  traditor.'"     C.  xxxii. 

'  "   Traitor  accurst  ! 
Be  mute."      \  thundered,'     p.  1.96". 

We  deprecate  any  malicious  interpretation  of  our  mean- 
ing, iii  bunging    up    the    rear  of  our  quotations,    with   ih? 

following: 

'  Non  ragioiiain  di  lor,  nia  guardae  passa.'     C.  iii. 

'  Oh  !  Ask  no  more,  but  look  a  last  farewell.''     p.  1  5. 

"But  it  is  high  time  to  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Howard  ;  for 
the  length  To  wliich  we  have  extended  our  remarks, 
if  It  have  not  already  tired  the  patience  of  our  readers,  has 
certainly  far  exceeded  tlie  merits  of  his  performance. 


Art.  II,. — Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter ^ 
ziith  a  Jiew  Edition  of  her  Poems,  some  of  which  have  ne- 
ver appeared  before  ;  to  which  are  added  some  miscellanc 
ons  Essdijsin  I' rose,  together  zcith  her  Notes  on  the  Bible, 
and  Jnsziiers  to  Ol/jections  concerning  the  Christian  Reli. 
gion.  L^y  the  liev.  Montagu  Pennington,  M,  A.  Vicar 
of  Northboiirn,  in  Kent,  her  Nephew  and  Executor,  4fo, 
'2l.  2.S.     Kivingtons.      1B07. 

1HESE  Memoirs  furnish  some  very  interesting  details  of 
the  truly  pious  and  learned  lady  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
fi.r  an  excellent  translation  of  Epictelus.  Her  lifevvill  not 
attract  curiosity  by  any  variety  of  incident,  t)ut  it  will  please 
and  edify  by  Hie  exhibition  of  unsullied  virtue  and  more  than 
ordinary  erudition.  We  know  that  there  are  many  persons 
■who  entertain  no  small  degree  of  prejudice  against  learned 
women  ;  as  learning  is  commonly  supposed  to  un6t  them 
for  that  sphere  ol  household  duty  in  which    women  ^ppeur 
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to  most  advantage  and  captivale  the  most.  But  we  trust 
that  these  Memoirs  of  Mis.  Carter  will  tend  to  efiace  the  pre- 
judice which  would  deprive  the  softer  sex  of  the  b  Mietit  ol  a 
learned  education  ;  for  few  women  have  ever  been  moie 
learned  than  she  was,  and  y<?l  few  have  j^erformed  with  m  Jie 
zeal  or  more  constancy  all  the  dutiesof  common  life. 

Elizabeth  Carter  was  born  at  Deal  on  the  lOth  of  Decem- 
ber 1717.  Her  father,  who  was  a  doctor  in  divinity,  was 
perpetual  curate  of  the  chapel  in  that  ph-vce.  He  appt'ars 
to  have  possessed  a  large  share  of  learning  and  good  sense. 
Ai  a  very  early  period  his  daughter,  who  is  ihe  subject  of 
the  present  account,  evinced  a  strong  desire  for  literary  dis- 
tinction, which  though  he  did  not  discourage,  he  thought 
would  be  frustrated  by  the  naUiral  slowness  ot  lier  apprehen- 
sion. Mrs.  Carter's  mind  was  one  of  those  on  which  impres- 
sions are  not  readily  made,  nor  when  made,  easily  etl'aced. 
What  she  had  once  acquired,  she  never  forgot.  The  original 
defect,  if  any  defect  tliere  were  in  her  capacity,  was  mure 
than  compensated  by  the  intensity  of  iter  diligence.  But 
the  severe  fits  of  headach  which  she  experienced  at  interval 
through  life  were  probably  owing  to  the  unwearying  constancy 
(of  her  application.  The  ardour  of  her  literary  pursuits  did  not 
preclude  her  from  acquiring  every  species  of  feminine  accom- 
plishment. The  muses  received  what  seems  their  consecraled 
due,  the  first  fruits  of  her  pen.  In  173S  she  published  a  small 
volume  of  poems,  which  were  printed  b}'  Cave,  the  original 
editor  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  Among  these  were  a 
translation  of  the  30th  ode  of  Anacreon  ;  and  of  the  7th  ode 
of  the  4lh  book  of  Horace  ;  the  first  written  in  1734,  the  last 
in  1736.  The  dates  sulHciently  evince  her  early  proficiency 
in  the  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Of  these  poems,  as 
well  as  those  which  Mrs,  Carter  afterwards  published  with  a 
dedication  to  lord  Bath,  the  predominant  characteristic  is 
jather  the  want  of  any  glaring  defect  than  the  possession  of 
any  shining  excellence.  Tiiey  are  not  dull,  but  they  do  not 
interest ;  there  is  much  good  sense,  but  there  is  no  poetic 
fire.  There  are  only  a  few,  which  are  not  on  occasional  to- 
pics ;  and  those  few,  as  might  be  expected,  are  the  best. 
Mr.  Pennington  would  have  done  no  disservice  to  his  book 
and  no  injury  to  the  celebrity  of  bis  aunt,  if  instead  of  ap- 
pending them  to  his  memoirs,  he  had  suffered  them  to  pass 
quietly  into  oblivion.  The  mind  of  Mrs.  Carter  was  never 
such  as  was  likely  to  attract  the  inspirations  of  the  muse. 
It  was  marked  rather  by  the  sedateness  of  the  philosopher 
than  by  the  rapture  of  the  bard.  Mrs.  Carter  appears 
to  have  been  ambitious  of  learning  languages ;  for  to  the 
preekand  Latin,  she  added  some  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew; 
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nnd  besides  the  French  winch  she  spoke  wiih  flnency,  she 
made  herself  tiiistressoF  tiie  ItaHan,  the  .Spanish  and  the  Ger- 
iiiciM.  Luter  in  hie  she  learned  the  Portuguese,,  and  acquired 
a  sii[)erf]cial  acquaintance  wnh  tl\e  Arabic.  Bui  no  study 
either  o!  ti;e  dead  or  the  living  languages,  of  the  more  re- 
condite sciences,  or  of  tlie  more  elegant  accomplishments, 
WHS  ever  suffered  to  interfere  with  her  constantly  increasing 
j>roticiency  in  ihe  knowledge  of  the  scriptures.  Of  these 
she  read  a  portion  evejy  day  ;  but  her  religion  was  equally 
devoid  of  levity  and  moroseness.  She  possessed  in  a  high 
degree  that  winning  benignity  and  that  innocent  clieerfulness 
which  ore  the  natural  appendages  of  that  piety  which  Christ 
both  practised  and  enjoined.  In  proportion  as  religion  be- 
comes moroee  it  ceases  to  charm.  Of  the  letters  of  Mrs. 
Carter  which  Mr.  Pennington  has  published,  all  are  marked 
by  an  artless  st;unp  of  genuine  urbanity  and  good  humour; 
and  some  of  them  evince  niauy  agreeable  combinations  of 
sprighlliness  and  wit.  Her  mind,  tliough  it  had  the  robust 
texture  of  masculine  strength,  was  not  desiitute  of  playful- 
ness ;  and  wedo  not  think  the  worseof  her,  because  we  ham 
from  Mr.  Pennington  that  there  was  a  spice  of  the  romp  in 
her  original  composition.  In  her  early  years  she  was  loud 
of  dancing:  and  si:e  danced  well  and  could  dance  Icng. 
In  one  of  her  juvenile  letters  she  says  ;  *  i  walked  three 
miles  yesterday  in  a  v.ind,  that  I  thought  would  have  blown 
me  out  of  this  planet,  and  afterwards  danced  nine  hours, 
and  then  walked  bac  k  again.'  Such  feats  may  be  thought 
by  sotnerather  discrepant  with  the  gravity  of  a  translator 
of  Epictems  ;  but  in  our  opinion,  they  aggrandize  her  me- 
rit atid  exalt  her  fame.  What  may  seem  frivolous  in  itself, 
is  in  fad  a  matter  of  some  moment,  if  it  contribute  to  the 
stock  of  harmless  gratification.  And  where  no  excess-  is 
permitted,  there  is  no  harmless  gratification,  however  tri- 
vial it  may  seem,  which  is  below  tlie  pursuit  of  the  good  and 
wise. 

By  the  vigilant  and  prudent  economy  of  time  Mrs.  Carter 
•was  enabled  to  reconcile  the  pursuits  of  a  laborious  student, 
•with  the  amusements  of  those  who  seem  to  live  only  for 
amusement.  She  always  rose  at  an  early  hour,  and  this  ha- 
bit she  retained  through  life.  Thus  she  contrived,  without 
inlcrru|)ting  the  continuity  of  her  studies,  always  to  have  a 
competent  sioi  k  of  leisure  on  her  hands,  wliich  she  could 
allot  to  the  necessities  of  her  friends,  or  to  the  innocent  di- 
versions of  society.  When  young,  we  are  informed  thatshe 
sal  ii[)  late;  and  as,  from  her  natural  temperament,  she  ap- 
pears to  have  been  always  very  propense  to  sleep,  she  wa$ 
(  fteu  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  artificial  expedients  to  keep 


/ 
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herself  awake.  Besides  employing  the  piinu'ency  ofsnufT, 
she  used  to  bind  a  wet  towel  round  her  head,  [xit  a  wet  olotli 
to  the  pit  of  her  stomacli,  and  clievv  the  leaves  of  tea  and  the 
berries  of  coffee.  Some  of  these  practices  were  unfavourable 
to  her  health  ;  but  they  strikingly  demonstrate  that  her  thirst 
for  knowledge  could  not  be  quenched  ;  and  that  she  was  a 
candidate  for  fame  who  was  determined  to  procure  it  by  un- 
intennitting  toil.  But  though  she  studied  astronomy  and  ma- 
theiiiaiics  as  v.ell  as  the  several  branches  of  the  belles  letlres, 
she  found  time  for  working  with  her  needle,  and  the  same 
hand  which  wrote  the  translation  of  Epictetus,  was  eaiployed 
in  making  her  brother's  shirts, 

Mrs.  Carter  was  lar  from  being  handsome  ;  her  features 
were  large,  but  very  characteristic  of  her  natural  serenity, 
good  humour,  and  good  sense.  Her  figure,  as  her  nephew- 
tells  us,  was  not  good  ;  but,  when  young,  she  had,  inde- 
pendent of  lier  large  stock  of  (Jreek  and  Latin,  which  sel- 
dom tells  for  much  in  the  list  of  matnmonial  accomplish- 
ments, wherewith  to  make  her  beheld  with  complacency  by 
the  other  sex.  She  had  .several  offers  of  marriage;  all  of 
which  she  rejected  ;  for  she  seems  at  a  very  early  period  to 
have  formed  the  resolution  of  living  'a.  virgin  queen;'  and 
she  very  laudably  persevered  in  her  design.  But  nevertlie- 
less  it  does  not  appear  that  she  was  ever  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  the  validity  of  her  claims  to  the  title  of  'Oi-n  Maid.' 

Her  acquaintance  with  Cave,  whose  magazine  she  had 
graced  with  most  of  her  early  poetical  efforts,  was  the  means 
of  introducing  her  to  many  oftlie  literati  of  that  time  Among 
others  was  the  great  author  of  the  Rambler;  who  was  then 
only  beginning  to  be  known  ;  as  he  had  but  just  given  the 
first  presage  of  his  abilities  in  his  '  London,  a  satire,'  John- 
son entertained  the  sincerest  respect  for  Mrs.  Carter;  and 
the  sentiment  was  mutual.  Their  friendship  continued  una- 
bated through  a  long  series  of  years ;  and  it  was  terminated 
only  by  death.  In  I7'38  our  authoress  published  a  transla- 
tion of  the  critique  of  Crousazon  Pope's  Jilssay  on  Man.  This 
contributed  to  the  increase  of  her  reputation.  Indeed,  at 
the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  female  authorship  was  so 
very  rare,  that  Mrs.  Carter,  who,  by  similar  attempts,  would 
hardly  be  noticed  at  the  present  day,  was  then  thought  a  pro- 
digy of  genius  ;  so  that  when  she  was  in  London  in  the  year 
1739,  her  good  friends  at  Deal  had  seriously  taRen  it  into 
their  lieads  that  shf-  was  going  to  be  a  member  of  parliament, 
About  this  time  Mrs.  Carter  was  introduced  to  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  unfortunate  but  unprincipled  Savage,  from  whom 
Mr.  Pennington  has  published  two  letters,  which  sicken  with 
«.dulation  \  but  of  which  one  is  curious  from  some  particulars 
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vbich  it  furnishes  of  his  earlv  life,  very  different  from  thos^ 
in  the  comaion  accounts  ;  {ind  though  we  have  no  l)io;h  opi- 
nion of  Savage's  veracity,  we  beheve,  that  in  this  instance 
u-e  ought  to  give  more  credit  to  him  than  to  any  of  his  bio- 
graphers. He  tells  Mrs.  C  in  allusion  to  some  anonymous 
account  of  his  life  which  had  then  lately  appeared,  that  the 
story  of  the  mean  nurse  was  entirely  a  fiction  ;  that  the 
person  v  ho  look  care  of  him,  and  as  tenderly  as  the  npplt  of 
hiTeiie,  fan  expression  madeuseofin  oneof  herlelters,  which 
be  toni;d  among  her  papers  after  her  decease)  was  a  Mrs. 
Lloyd,  a  lady  who  *  kept  her  chariot,  and  lived  accordingly  ;' 
that  she  died  wiien  he  was  but  seven  years  of  age  ;  that  he 
did  nns?  ider  another  name  till  he  was  seventeen  ;  but  that 
roAe  of  the  names  of  ti;8  persons  with  whom  he  lived,  were 
accurately  st  ted.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  Johnson, 
who  must  have  learned  these  particulars  from  Savage  him- 
self, and  wlio  professed  to  be  such  a  sturdy  champion  for 
truth,  should  have  repeated  the  common  misrepresentations 
of  his  life.  Perhaps  he  wistied  to  excite  the  sympathy  of 
iiis  readers;  and  he  thought  that  the  false  accounts  would 
answer  his  purpose  better  than  the  true.  The  mother  of 
Savage  certainly  treated  him  with  unnatural  neglect ;  but, 
according  to  his  own  account,  she  did  not  expose  his  inlancy 
To  those  privations  which  his  biographers  have  taught  us  to 
believe.  Mrs.  Carter  never  thought  highly  of  Savage  ;  she 
neither  liked  his  writings  nor  his  character. 

Though  Mrs.  Carter  was  now  only  twenty-two  years 
of  age,  and  had  published  no  work  of  consequence,  nor  even 
vritten  a  line  tiuit  surpasses  mediocrity,  yet  iier  fame  had  ex- 
tended to  the  continent;  and  tiiat  wonderful  youth,  .lohn 
Philip  Barralier  solicited  her  correspondence.  Two  letters 
from  him  appear.  The  first  is  little  else  but  a  tissue  of  the 
grossest  adulation.  The  second  is  not  at  all  deficient  in  lliis 
sovioi  seaaouhig  ;  but  it  is  more  curious  as  it  furnishes  some 
particulars  relative  to  himself.  Barratier's  facility  in  learning 
jangujigesis  well  known,  but  he  tells  Mrs.Carter  that  he  prefers 
the  rnodirn  French  to  all  the  ancient  languages  that  wtreevtr 
spoken  since  the  days  of  Adam  ;  and  tha-t  he  would  not  ex- 
change it  even  for  the  Latinity  of  Cicero,  though  he  might 
have  the  ofhce  of  lictor  for  his  pains.  He  asks,  '  Would  you 
believe  that  I  sive  the  Chinese  tlie  preference  to  the  Latin  ; 
atid  that  1  would  cheerfully  forego  my  Hebrew  to  learn  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Mogul?"  He  says  that  he  had  lately  quilted 
every  j  ursuit  to  learn  the  Chinese,  of  which  he  had  acquired 
a  considerable  stock;  and  that  he  had  in  the  course  of  a  tew 
da\s  It-arned  lo  read  English  with  tolerable  fluency.  He 
suids  tliui  he  is  pubhshi-i^  a  chronological    work  on  the  fust 
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bishops  of  Rome  and  olber  points  of  contemporary   history. 
Barratier's  letters  are  dated   from  Hall   in   Saxony  in    173^; 
and    he    died    about   two  months   after  writing   the  last,   in 
the   nineteenth  year  of   his    age!     In  February    1741    Mrs. 
Carter    was   first   inirodiiced  to    the  acquaintance   of   Miss 
Tnlbol,  a  grand-dauL^hter  of  Dr.  VViJHam  Talbot,   Bishop  of 
Durham,    and   niece    to  the  lord   chancellor   of  that   name. 
Miss  'i'albot,  along  vvitii  her  mother,  resided  for   many  years 
in  tiie  family  of  archbishop    Seeker;    and     this   conneciioti 
was  accoidingly   the  means   of  introducing   her  to    the    ac- 
quaintance of  that  prelate,  by  whom  she  was  befriended  in  Ui 
variety  of  ways,      li    was  owing  to  the    solicitation  of   Miss 
Talbot, a  lady  in  whom  learning,  genius  and  virtue  were  com- 
bined,that  Mrs.  Carter  begun  her  translation  of  Epictetns  ;  on 
which  must  finally  rest  the  bisisof  herfaine.     This  work  was 
commenced  in  the  year  174y,and  as  she  proceeded  leisurely, 
i\nd  at    the  same  lime   was  occupied    with    the    care  of  her 
younger   brother's   education,    it  was    not  finished  till  1735. 
As  fast  as  the  sheets  were  written,    they  were  sent   to  Miss 
Talbut  for  her  perusal,  as  well  as  to  receive  the  friendly    cor- 
rections of  Seeker.     Miss  Talbot,  if  we  may  judge  from  her 
letters,  was  a    little  angry  with  Epictetus  for   not  embracing 
Christianity;  but  Mrs.  Carter  thought  chat  the  philosopher  had 
never  seen  theNew  Testament,  nor  received  any  but  '>  confused 
accountof  the  Christian  doctrine.   Epictetus,Plutarch  and  other 
philosophers,  who  lived  after  the  Christian  jera, might  and  pro- 
bably were  in  some  degree  indebted  to  the  light  of  the  Chris- 
tian revelation  without,  as  Mrs.  Carter  expresses   it,  knowing 
the   source  from  whence  it  proceeded.     Seeker  thought  that 
the  first  specimen  w.iiich  he  saw  of  the  translation  was  rather 
too  highly  polished  and  adorned.  *  Epictetus,  'said  he, '  was  a 
plain  man  and  s[)uke  |>lainly.     He    will  make  a  better  figure 
and  have  more  influence  in  his  own   homely  garb   than    any 
other  into  which  he  inay  be  travesti.'     Mrs  Carter,  in  a  great 
measure,  followed    tlie   archbishop's  advice;  her  translation 
preserves  as  much  as   could  be  expected    of   the  character- 
istic man!;er  of  the  original  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  altogether  the 
best  translation  of  a  Creek  prose  writer  which   we  possess. 
It  preserves  a  happy  medium    between  the  loose   and  para- 
phrastical  and  the  literal  and  obcnre.     When  the  work    was 
finished,  Seeker  very  kindly  devoted  near  a  month  to  tlie  re- 
vision.    The  work  made    its  appearance   in    17^8.     It  was 
published  by  subscription  in  one  large  volume  4lo.  consisting 
of5u(y  pages.      I'iie  first  impression  consisted  of  1018  copies; 
hut  as  these  were  insufficient  for  the  subscribers,  250   more 
v.ere  printed    in  the    same  year.      The   whole  expence    of 
printing  the    first  101 S    copies  including  the    proposals   and 
receipts  was  only  67I.   7s.     And    Mrs.  Carter  is  supposed 
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to  have  oblained  about  a  t'nousanrl  pounds  by  ihe  translation. 
It  is  curious  to  reuiaik  ibe  ditfereiit  expence  of  printing  such 
an  ample  4to.  at  that  time    and   the  present.     Mrs.    Carter 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  int^cted  with    the  usual   cacoC' 
ihtsitribcudi,   foratttr    this  period,   with  the  exception  of  a 
small  voUiuie  pf  poems,  uhicli  appeared  in  176i  ,  she  no  more 
solicited  the  attention  of"  the  public  as  a  candidate   for    lite- 
rary fame.      Of  fier  poetry  we  have  given  our  opinion  above  ; 
i>or!e  of  the  pieces  are  ab>!ve  mediocrity,    and   the  majority 
fall  below  it.     The  0<X{^  to  Melancholy  is  Hie  best ;  and  even 
on  this  no  high  praise  can  he  bestowed.     The    thoughts   are 
trite,  the  imae:erv  discovers  none  of  the  grand  or  the  beauti- 
i'ul  cooibiiialions  of  genius  ;  and  the  sensations  are  but  slight- 
ly   interested  in  the  perusal.     Tiie  truth  is,  that  Mrs.  Carter 
was  a  tolerable  versitier,   but  no  poet.     After  the  publication 
of  lier  Epictetus  she  resided  for  several  months  every  winter  in 
London,  where  she  eiij  >yed    a    very    huge   and    respectable 
circle  of  friends  and  acquaintance.     She  had  for  many  years 
very  comfortable  apartments  for    herself  and  her  maid    ser- 
vant at  No.  -21  in  Clarges   street,  in  which  she  continued  till 
her  death.     She  kept  no    table  when   in  London,  nor    ever 
dined  at  home  when   siie  was  able  to  go  out.     The  chairs  or 
carriages    of  her  friends  always    brought  her  to  dinner,  and 
carried  lier  back  by  ten  o'clock  at  latest.    When  in  the  coun- 
try, she  kept  her  father's  house  after  the  death  of  her  mother 
in  law  and  the  marriage  of  her  brotliers  and  sisters  ;   nor  was 
she  at  all  deticient  in  those  minute  attentions,  which  domestic 
economy  requires,  and  without  whicli  what   in  England  is  so 
ehiphatically  called  '  comfort '  is  not  to  be  obtained.     '  The 
true  post  of  honour,'  said  this  good  and  enlightened  lady  in  a 
letter  to  one  of  her  friends  on  this  subject,  '  consists   in  the 
discharge  of  those  duties,  whatever  they  happen  to  be,  which 
arise  from  the  situaticm   in    which  Providence  has  fixed  us^ 
and  which, we  may  be  assured,  is  the  very  sitifation  best  calcu- 
lated for  virtue  and  our  happiness.'    In  this  respect  we  high- 
)v  recommend  the    example  of  Mrs.  Carter    to  the    literary 
ladies  of  the  age  ;  many  of  whom  seem  to    think   it    beneath 
their  dignity  to  attend  to  the  routine  of  domestic  management, 
and  to  be  wise  in  household  lore.     We    are  by  no  means  ene- 
mies  either   to  learned   women  or  lo   learned   wives;     but 
we  are     of    opinion    that    a     proy)er    portion    of    culinaiy 
science    is     far   from   being    incompatible  with    science    of 
a  more  elevated  species  ;  and   that   tlie  humble  art  of  mak- 
in<y  |)uddings   and    pies  may   be    conjoined    with   a   refined 
taste  for  the  literature  of  antient  or   modern   times.     After 
■the  death    of    Mrs.    Carter's   father    in      1774,     she     kept 
liouse  by  herself  at  Deal;  where  she  exercised  much  hospi- 
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tality,  and  visited  her  neighbours  in  a  friendly  and  uncere- 
monious stile.  Though  she  was  very  abstemious  in  the  use  of 
wine,  yet  she  drank  largely  of  hyson  and  bohea;  she  chaited 
iike  other  folks;  and  was  rather  fond  of  a  o-anie  at  cards- 
but  she  never  phued  high.  At  whist  her  stake  never  ex- 
ceeded three- penny  points. 

In    1767    Mr.   afterwards   sir  Wm.  Pulteney   settled    an 
annuity  of  lOOl.  on  Mrs.  Carter,    which  was  raised  to    1501 
a  few  years  before  her  death  at  the  solicitation  of  lady  Bath  * 
In    1767   she   lost  her  great    and   good    friend,   archbishop 
becker,  who  left  her  no  legacy  ;  but  desired   that    the  sum 
of  1..0I.,  wnichshe  had  previously  borrowed  of  hira,  mi-ht 
not  be  repaid       In  1770  she  lost  her   intimate  and    beWed 
friend    Miss  Talbot,  who  died  of  a  cancer    in    her  breast 
nnder  which  she  had  been  languishing  for  three  years,  withl 
out  the  knowledge  of   her  friends.     In  1775  the   celebrated 
Mrs.  Montague  on  the  death  of  her  husband,    settled  lOOl 
per  ann   on  Mrs.  Carter  for   her  life.     The  amiable  gentle-* 
nessof  her  manner   her  winning  benignity,   her  mild  Temper 
and  her  modest  difhdence,  combined  with  so  much  real  eru- 
dition and  undissembled  worth,  procured  her  many  friends  • 
and  few  have  deserved   more.     About  five  years  before    her 
death,  her  health  and  strength  began  visibly  to  decline  ;  but 
she  exhibited  to  the  last  hardly  any  symptomsof  intellectual 
decay.     On  the  23d  of  December  1805,  Mrs.  Carter  left  Deal 
lor  the  last  time,  and  arrived  at  her  lodgings   in  Clarges  street 
on  the  following  day  ;  for  a  short  interval    after    her  arrival 
she  was  enabled  todinewith  lady  Cremorne  anda   few   of 
her  nearest    riends.     But    by  the   middle  of  January,  she 
was  conhned  to  her  own  apartments,  and  a  few  days  afier  to 
lier  bed,  ti  1  on  the    morning  of  the  IDlh  of  February  ISOG 
she  expired  with   apparent  tranquillity  and  ease,  at  thead- 
vanceu    age   of   By.     Her    remains    were  deposited   in   the 
burial    ground    of   Grosvenor  chapel.     Few   persons    have 
passed  through  life  with  more  philosophic  serenity  and  com. 
posure  than  Mr«.  Carter.     She  discerned  more  clearly  than 
her  favourite  sage  in   what   the  chief  good  consisted;  and    - 
she  sought  It  m  the  subjection  of  the  passions;  and  in  obe- 
dience to  the   precepts  of  a  better  system  of  doctrine  than 
the  fetoic   ever    knew.      In     her    moral    constitution,    the 
elements  of   virtue  were  so  kindly  tempered,  that  no  part 
was  either  scanty  or  redundant.      Her    passive    sympathies 
vyere  strong  and  animated  ;  but  not  so  as  to  impede   the  ac- 
tivity  of  her  beneficence.    Intellectual  culture  seems  to  have 

been  the  constant  object  of  her  pursuit,  but  this  was  not  suffered 
o  interfere  With  the  performance  of  one  duty  which  sheowed 
to  her  friends,  her  relativesor  acquaintance.    Of  iew  women 
Crit.  Ret.  Vol.  12.  October,  it07.  L 
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can  it  be  said  with  more  truth  that  they  have  been  both 
good  and  wise.  By  a  less  confused  and  desultory  arrange- 
ment, Mr.  Pennington  might  have  shewn  to  more  advantage 
the  abundance  and  variety  of  his  materials  ;  but  we  are,  on 
the  whole,  more  willing  to  applaud  the  general  merits  than 
to  notice  the  particular  defects  of  his  composition. 

As  we  have  given  no  specimen  of  Mrs.  Carter's  poetry  we 
shall  extract  the  following,  which  was  the  last,  and  perhaps 
the  best  of  her  poetical  compositions,  it  was  written  at  the  ad- 
vanced ageof77;onthebirth  day  of  one  ofher  friends,  and  has 
much  more  spirit  than  many  of  the  productions  ofher  youth, 

'Though  youth's  gay  spirit,  lulTd  in  deep  repose, 
Ko  longer  tunes  the  lyre,  nor  chaunts  the  lay, 
Yet  still  ray  heart  with  warm  alTection  glows, 
And  greets  with  transport  this  distinguish'd  day, 

'       *  Through  many  a  rolling  year  may  it  return. 
From  every  cloud  of  dark  disaster  free; 
And  still  with  grateful  praise  be  hail'd  the  morn 
That  gave  a  blessing  to  the  world  and  me. 

*  Friend  of  my  soul  !  with  fond  delight  each  hour, 
From  earth  to  heaven  1  see  thee  urge  thy  race, 
From  every  virtue  crop  the  fairest  flow'r. 

And  add  to  nature  ev'ry  winning  grace. 

*  Father  of  light !  from  whose  unfailing  source 
Descends  each  perfect  gift,  each  guiding  I'ay, 

O  lead  her  safe,  through  life's  perplexing  course. 
And  point  her  road  to  happiness  and  ihee.' 


Art.  III. — Observations  on  Morbid  Poisons,  Chronic  and 
Acute.  The  First  comprehending  Si^j/hilis,  Yaros,  SivvenSf 
Elephantiasis,  and  the  Jinomala  compounded  with  them.  The 
Second  the  acute  Contagions,  particular ty  the  Variolous  and 
Vaccine.  Second  Edition,  illustrated  with  coloured  JE/i- 
gravings,  andj'urther  Commentaries  on  the  Doctrines  of  Mr. 
Hunter.  By  Jostph  Adams,  'If  D.  F.  L.  S.  Physi- 
cian to  the  Small  Pox  and  Inoculation  Hospitals.  4to, 
U.  5s.     Callow.      1807. 

THE  first  edition  of  Morbid  Poisons  appeared  about  tea 
years  ago — an  octavo  of  humble  dimensions  ;  it  has  now 
assumed  the  more  imposing  form  of  a  respectable  quarto. 
The  general  doctrmes  and  the  arrangement  are  in  general 
the  same,  being  an  appUcation  of  the  opinions  gf  Mr.  Hun- 
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ter,  which  on  all  occasions  Dr.  Adams  adopts  with  a  sort  of 
reverential  piety,  to  the  phajnoinena  of  the  diseases  occasi- 
oneci'by  the  ^plication  ot  morbific  matter    to  the  system. 
Every  dicltrm  of  his  master  has  with  the  scholar  the  autho- 
rity of  the  axioms  of  the    mathematicians,  or  the   laws  of 
notion  of  the  philosophers.     The  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  first  edition   of  this  work,  during  which  the  judg- 
ment may  be  expected  to  become  strengthened  by  the  habits 
of  investigation,  have  not  diminished   his  confidence  in  the 
infallibility  of  the  Hunterian  oracle.     Therefore  in  this  en- 
larged edition  of  these  Observations,  the  reader  is  not  to  look 
for  any  novelty  in  the  theoretical  opinions   which  pervade 
it.     But  there  is  so  much   new  matter  contained  in  it,   and 
we  are   willing   to  add   that  so  much  of  it  is  valuable  of  its 
kind, that  we  should  think  ourselves  guilty  of  injustice  to  the 
author,  had  we  strictly  adhered    to  a  rule   which   necessity 
imposes  on  us,  of  not  noticing  any  but  entirely  new  works. 

We  are  certainly,   as  well  as  Die.  Adams,    not  without  an 
unfeigned  respect  for  the  memory  of  Mr.  Hunter,  and  think 
that  he  was  a  very  extraordinary  man.     But  we  doubt  whe- 
ther our  admiration  of  him  proceeds  from    the  same  causes 
^  which  seem  to  have  impressed  upon  the  doctor's  mind  a  ve- 
neration  so  profound.     Our  respect  has  certainly  not  been 
excited  by  his  presumptuous  and  dogmatical  positions,  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  lay  down  with  the  pomp  and  autho- 
rity of  demonstration  ;  still  less  from  his  quaint  and  uncouth 
phraseology,  or  the  obscure  metaphysical  jargon  with  which 
he  seems  to  have  perplexed  himself  and  bewildered  his  pu- 
pils.    We  cannot  forbear  smiling,  when  we  recollect  that 
on  one  occasion,  after  many  attempts  to  make  out  the  mean- 
ing of  a  passage  in  his  own  lectures,   he  was  at  length  con- 
strained to  giveit  up.   Andwehave  met  with  sentences  in  the 
writings  of  his  pupils  and  imitators,  to  which  we  are  positive 
that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  affix  any  sense  whatever. 
But  we  admire  Mr.  Hunter  as  having  possessed  a  capacious, 
profound,  and  original  mind  ;  as  having  been  one  of  the  first 
to  see  that  the  animal  economy  was  subject  tolaws  peculiarto 
Itself,  and  that  the  study  of  it  forms  an  original  field  of  science 
of  immense  extent,  and  almost  entirely  independent  of  ana- 
tomy, chemistry,  mechanics,  and  the  other  sciences,  to  which 
physiologists  had  attempted  to  reduce  it;  and  as  having  la- 
boured in  this  field  with  indefatigable  industry,  and  having 
developed  with  uncommon  sagacity  some  of  the  operations 
of  nature  in  her  most  obscure  and  secret  processes. 
.     But  as  to  the  value  of  his  dogmas,  the  truth  of  which  Dr. 
Adams  conceives  to  be  indisputable,  we  are   very  ready  to 
justify  our  opinion  by  an  example,  and  to  draw  our  defence 
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from  facts  contained  in  the  work  before  us.  One  of  the  best 
known  of  these  dogmaSjand  which  Dr.  Adams  conceives  to  be 
a  most  notable  discovery,  is,  that  in  the  cure  of  diseases^  me- 
dicine may  cuye  the  present  diseased  action,  but  has  no  ef- 
fect upon  the  disposition.  We  must  premise,  for  the  sake  of 
those  to  whom  this  phraseology  is  not  familiar,  that  Mr, 
Hiuiter  supposed  three  conditions  necessary  to  the  forma- 
tion of  disease,  1st,  susceptibility;  2dly,  disposition  i  and, 
Sdly,  action  ;  so  that  by  disposition  he  understood  tiiat  un- 
known and  invisible  change  which  takes  place  in  a  part  pre- 
Tious  to  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  but  subsequent 
to  the  application  of  the  morbific  cause. 

Kow  if  this  theory  were  true,  it  must  follow  that  ever? 
venereal  sore,  every  chancre  for  example,  must  continue  to 
spread  and  enlarge  in  every  direction  for  a  considerable 
rime  after  the  application  of  the  specific.  For  the  disposition 
extends  beyond  the  part  to  which  the  diseased  action  is  con- 
fined. This  Dr.  Adams  allows  when  considering  the  propo- 
sal of  curing  such  an  ulcer  by  local  applications,  '  As  the 
diseased  action  is  extended  as  far  as  tlie  callous  edge  and 
base,  and  probably  the  disposition  still  farther,  nothing  less 
than  a  caustic  can  remove  them.'  Accordingly  we  find  that 
when  the  attempt  is  made  to  cure  such  an  ulcer  in  this  way, 
it  is  necessary  to  go  very  deep  with  the  caustic,  much  fur- 
tner  than  the  apparent  ulceration.  As  the  specific  however 
checks  the  whole  disease  sometimes  instantaneously,  and  as 
under  its  influence  it  rarely  extends  beyond  the  existing  ap- 
parent miscliief,  it  is  obvious  that  in  these  examples  the  dis- 
position is  cured  as  well  as  the  action. 

."   A  more  striking  proof  of  the  same    fact  the   doctor   has 
himself  furnished  us  with  in  the  following  passage  :(p.  124  :) 

'  As  the  mercurial  irritation  ceases,  and  even  before,  there  appear 
sometimes  small  ulcers  in  dil^erent  parts  of  the  glaiis,  and  even  of 
the  pivpuce.  If  these  tiappen  without  the  reappearance  of  the  ori- 
ginal chancre,  we  may  be  certain  they  are  never  venereal.  They 
occur  much  more  commonly,  if  thy  disease  has  been  attacked  early, 
which  induces  me  to  believe  that  had  not  the  mercurial  course  been 
entered  upon  so  early,  these  parts  would  have  been  the  seats  of  chan- 
cres; that  is,  that  the  veverenl  disposition  has  commenced  there,  but 
has  not  come  into  action;  that  in  consequence  the  disposition  to 
ulcer  having  been  formed,  the  parts  could  not  return  to  their  healthy 
action  without  ulceration,  though  that  ulceration  is  never  venereal,^ 
7his  is  the  more  probable,  because  the  occurrence  of  a  secoiKl  or 
tliird  chancre,  before  the  mercurial  course  is  commenced,  is  a  fre-' 
quent  ev(  nt,  and  in  people  who  are  attentive  to  their  feelings,  these 
new  chancres  are  always  prv'ceded  by  pain  in  the  part.* 
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We  perfectly  agree  with  Dr.  Adams  in  his  explication  of 
this  appearance,  and  are  surprized  he  did  not  see  how  incon- 
sistent it  is  with  his  master's  theory.  For  the  appearance 
of  these  little  ulcers  is  a  positive  evidence  that  the  venereal 
disposition  had  been  formed,  and  been  cured  by  the  specific 
before  the  formation.  Wliut  difliculty  then  is  there  in  th« 
supposition  that  the  same  thing  takes  place  in  oi".  ?r  cases, 
where,  however,  from  the  ciiaqges  escaping  the  observ  lion 
of  the  senses,  it  is  impossible  to  attain  to  positive  evidence 
of  their  existence  ? 

Mr.  Hunter  contended  that  though  mercury  could  not 
cure  the  disposition  when  formed,  it  could  however  pre- 
vent the  disposition  from  forming,  and  in  this  way  he  ac- 
counted for  the  disease  frequently  never  appearing  in  the 
parts  in  which  the  symptoms  appear  latest.  The  distinction 
between  these  two  suppositions  is  clear  enough  ;  and  it  ig 
barely  possible  that  Mr.  Hunter's  account  may  be  just. 
But  upon  the  v/hole,  the  facts  very  much  favour  the 
<?ontrary  hypothesis.  And  we  think  that  by  adopting  it, 
by  supposing  that  commonly  mercury  completely  cures 
both  the  action  and  the  disposition,  but  frequently  that  it 
fails  to  cure  the  disposition  entirely,  yet  that  it  eradicates 
it  so  far  as  it  is  purely  syphiVuic,  by  sucli  a  supposition  we  say 
that  some  of  the  most  puzzling  phenomena  of  the  disease  may 
be  rationally  explained.  We  mean  those  symptoms,  which 
have  been  denominated  psf?(rfo-sy/?/i27/s;  in  which  there  are 
ulcerations  of  the  skin,  or  throat,  or  swellings  of  the  bones, 
which  subside  without  the  administration  of  a  particle  of 
mercury.  But  we  must  content  ourselves  with  oifering  this 
hint.  The  further  pursuit  of  the  subject  would  carry  us 
far  beyond  the  limits  which  necessity  imposes  on  us. 

Another  law  (as  Dr.  Adams  announces  to  lis  with  equal 
conHdence  and  solemnity)  is,  that  parts  affected  by  mor- 
bid poisons  heal  by  skinning,  without  any  restoration  of 
the  lost  substance  by  granulation.  That  such  a  method 
of  healing  can  take  place,  where  there  has  been  no  suspicion 
of  any  poison  at  all,  no  one  can  doubt  who  has  observed 
the  pittings  in  a  face  which  has  been  much  deformed  by 
common  pimples.  Then  there  are  the  phaenomena  of 
the  small  pox  which  stare  the  doctor  full  in  the  face,  in 
which  whether  there  are  pittings  or  not  depends  principally 
upon  the  virulence  of  the  disease.  But  to  reconcile  this 
obvious  contradiction,  he  attributes  the  filling  up  of  the 
cavity  in  the  mild  species  to  the  slighter  degree  of  inflam- 
mation, and  in  consequence  the  pustule  having  lost  its  spe- 
cific properties.  This  is  we  think  an  amusing  example  of 
the  doctor's  determination  to  make  every  fact  square   t» 
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his  theory.  But  we  would  fain  ask  whether  a  poison  can  ace 
afte»its  influeneehas  been  completely  destrojed  ?  For  th 
skinning  not  taking  place  till  the  effect  of  the  virus  has  been 
wholly  eradicated,  it  would  seem  much  more  reasonable,  if 
this  mode  of  healing  must  needs  be  attributed  to  some  foreign 
and  extraneous  agent,  to  ascribe  it  to  the  remedy  rather 
than  to  the  poison.  Tliat  the  poison  has  in  fact  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  the  skinning  the  following  passage  (p.  122) 
appears  to  us  completely  to  prove. 

*  If  chancres,  after  their  venereal  character  is  destroyed,  show 
but  little  disposition  to  heal,  especially  if  they  exhil)it  a  roughneas 
without  the  hardness  peculiar  to  their  original  character,  it  will  be 
found  very  useful  to  cover  them  frequently  in  the  course  of  the  day 
with  calomel.  If  this  has  been  neglected  in  the  beginning,  or,  if  in 
spite  of  it,  the  roughness  should  increase,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  spongy  sore,  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  caustic,  which, 
after  one  or  two  applications,  will  destroy  the  life  of  this  spongy 
substance,  after  which  the  parts  will  be  skinned  over  with  their  cus- 
tomary rapidity.' 

So  that  the  skinning  process  goes  on  in  the  same  way, 
whether  it  takes  place  as  soon  as  the  venereal  laint  is  cor- 
rected, or  not  till  aftpr  an  intermediate  stage.  What 
evidence  can  be  stronger  to  evince  that  this  process  is 
>vholly  independent  of  the  poison  ! 

Another  of  these  famous  laws  of  Mr.  Hunter's  is;,  that  no 
•  two  diseased  actions  can  exist  together  in  the  same  place 
and  at  the  same  time.  If  examined  to  the  bottom  this  is 
nearly  as  instructive  and  as  profound  as  telling  us,  that  if 
a  part  be  black  it  cannot  be  white,  and  that  if  the  blackness 
and  whiteness  be  mixed,  the  result  will  neither  be  blackness 
jior  whiteness.  That  the  constitution  can  be  under  the 
simultaneous  influence  of  different  agents  at  the  same  tim^ 
is  demonstrated  by  the  appearance  of  i^mall  pox  in  subjects 
who  have  been  vaccinated  after  exposure  to  small  pox  con- 
tagion, but  too  late  to  prevent  the  disease.  Under  these; 
circumstances  the  form  and  progress  of  the  pustules  are 
considerably  different  from  those  in  the  regular  disease, 
and  the  danger  is  extremely  diniinished;  so  that  the  vac* 
cination  is  almost  as  useful  to  the  subject,  as  if  it  had  been 
applied  sufficiently  early  to  act  as  a  complete  preventive. 
This  is  almost  the  oiily  fact  of  importance,  for  which  we 
are  not  indebted  to  the  illustrious  proraoterof  this  admirably 
practice. 

Dr.  Adams,  after  taking  an  ample  survey  of  Mr.  Hunter's 
doctrines  in  the  venereal  disease,  concludes  by  very  grave-r 
Jy  informing  his  readers,  that 

*  The  theory  I  have  traced   is  in  every  respect  formed  on  tfeat 
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iriode  of  constituting  an  axiom  which  Sir  Francis  Bacon  advises, 
■which  he  acltnowledges  had  not  been  attempted  in  his  clays,  and 
which  I  will  be  bold  to  say  has  scarcely  been  attempted  in  patho- 
logy till  Mr.  Hunter's.* 

Itideed  ?  then  it  was  the  luckiest  hit  that  was  ever  made  ; 
for  doubtless  no  man  was  ever  more  profoundly  ignorant  of 
5ir  Francis  Bacon's  mode  of  constituting  an  axiom  than  Mr, 
Hunter  ;  and  whether  his  commentator  have  much  clearer 
ideas  of  the  matter  we  must  take  leave  to  douht.  In  what 
it  is  that  Mr.  Hunter  has  succeeded  so  wonderfully,  and 
which  no  other  writer  had  scarcely  attempted,  ihe  obscurity 
of  the  doctor's  phraseology  makes  it  difficult  for  us  to  col- 
lect. Let  the  doctor  fairly  state  what  was  known  on  the 
subject  before  Mr.  Hunter's  time,  and  what  can  be  called 
his  own  proper  discoveries,  and  then  we  shall  see  clearly  the 
foundations  on  which  such  arrogant  pretensions  are  founded. 
A  single  question  we  think  will  enable  us  to  estimate  witb 
flome  fairness  the  value  of  Mr.  Hunter's  labours  in  this  field. 
It  is  simply  this,  Was  there  any  considerable  improvement 
introduced  into  the  established  practice  by  Mr.  Hunter's 
theories  ?  If  there  were  not,  and  we  believe  it  will  be  gene- 
rally granted  that  the  present  practice  and  that  used  fifty 
years  ago  are  essentially  the  same,  all  the  main  facts,  their 
order  and  series  must  have  been  diffused  and  familiar  to  the 
great  body  of  the  profession  at  the  time  that  he  took  up  the 
subject.  We  will  grant  most  readily  thathe  viewed  it  with 
the  eye  of  a  master, that  he  arranged,  digested  and  simplified 
the  subject,  and  thereby  has  rendered  a  great  service  to  the 
student.  But  he  also  has  thrown  difficulties  in  his  way  by 
his  quaint  and  affected  language.  The  word  disposition  is 
the  most  iniproper  and  obscure  term  he  could  have  chosen. 
Had  he  adhered  to  the  plain  and  familiar  term  cojttaminationf 
all  ambiguity,  and  much  consequent  cavil,would  have  beea 
completely  avoided. 

Dr.  Adams,  we  find,  made  a  journey  to  Scotland  in  order 
to  become  acquainted  with  Sivvens,  and  with  the  laudable 
purpose  of  attempting  to  settle  its  true  character.  He  saw 
some  patients  labouring  under  sivvens,  but  we  cannot  help 
remarking  that  in  two  of  these  cases,  where  he  had  the  op 
portunity,  he  neglected  to  enquire  into  the  interval  between 
the  appearance  of  the  primary  and  secondary  ulcers,  which 
seems  to  us  one  of  the  most  obvious  objects  of  investiga- 
tion. The  result  of  his  observations  is  given  in  the  follow* 
jng  words  ; 

*  From  all  the  above  accounts,  it  is  evident  that  sivvens  is  differ- 
ent from  the  venereal  disease,  though  approaching  nearer  to  it  than 
any  other  morbid  poison  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
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*  The  venereal  gonorrhcea  d  ffers  frfim  the  throat  inflamed  by  siv- 
vens,  in  the  appearance  of  the  discharge,  and  in  the  greater  disposi- 
tion  sivvcns  shows  to  excite  the  effusion  of  coagulated  lymph. 

'  The  uiceratioadifters, — the  venereal  being  attendeil  with  callous 
edgeand  base,and  sivvensconsistingonlyifthecleaii  phagedcenic  ulcer. 

'  Secondary  local  symptoms  differ,  the  venereal  retaining  longer 
its  copper  appearance ,  and  afterwards  becoming  more  elevated,  re- 
taining more  the  colour  of  the  skin,  and  the  scab,  when  formed,  be- 
ing more  scaly, 

'  In  sivvens,  the  appearance  is  very  early  pustular,  though  I 
liever  could  detect  pus  under  the  cuticle.  I  should  therefore  con- 
ceive the  pus  still  less  in  quantity  than  in  syphilis.  It  is  probably 
thinner,  that  is,  more  truly  lymphatic,  as  it  hardens  into  an  irre- 
gular dark  browij  crusty  or  btony  scab.  There  is  nearly  the  same 
dift'erence  between  this  and  the  venereal  scabj  as  between  the  cow- 
pox  and  small-pox'  scabs. 

*  Lastly,  it  is  now  universally  admitted  that  sivvens  never  attacked 
the  bones  but  by  spreading  from  the  soft  parts,  and  that  it  yields 
earlier  to  mercury  than  syphilis.* 

Under  the  article  of  Yaws,  we  have  a  very  well  related 
case  of  a  young  Danish  nobleman,  whom  Dr.  Adams  con- 
jectures to  have  been  afflicted  with  that  disease.  But  it  dif- 
fers in  so  many  points  from  the  most  authentic  description 
of  yaws,  that  we  cannot  but  feel  doubtful  whether  the  dis- 
ease has  been  rightly  determined.  It  differs  in  the  affection 
of  the  throat,  in  the  great  degree  of  fever,  and  most  essenti- 
ally in  the  form  of  the  eruption.  In  Dr.  Adams's  patient 
the  cuticle  shrunk  and  scabbed  :  suppuration  took,  place 
under  the  scab,  and  the  matter  exuding  elevated  the  pus- 
tules by  its  drying  over  it.  In  the  yaws  the  cuticle  peels  off, 
white  sores  are  tlien  discovered,  and  red  knobbed  funguses 
sprout  out,  which  arrive  al  various  magnitudes  from  the  size 
of  a  small  strawberry  to  that  of  a  large  mulberry.  In  the 
yaws  the  hair  contiguous  to  the  ulcer  becomes  white  as  from 
age;  in  the  doctor's  patient,  there  was  no  whiteness,  except 
from  an  incrustation  of  hardened  pus.  The  yaws  seem  to 
attack  the  patient  within  a  short  time  after  the  reception  of 
the  contagion  ;  within  a  few  weeks  at  larihest;  the  young 
nobleman  had,  we  know,  been  at  least  ten  months  out  oi  the 
sphere  of  infection,  and  for  aught  we  knew  to  the  contrary, 
had  been  twice  as  long.  It  does  not  indeed  appear  that  this 
patient  had  one  genume  and  well  marked  yaw  over  his  whole 
body.  We  cannot  therefore  but  regard  the  character  laid 
down  by  our  author  of  this  disease  as  the  pure  offspring  of 
the  imagination.  He  has  closed  it  by  some  very  frivolous  pro- 
positions, which  we  suppose  Dr.  Adamsjudges  to  be  a  second 
specimen  of  that  mode  of  constiiuthig  an  axiom  which  iSir 
Jtrancii  Bacon  adviics. 
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The  anon}^moiis  writer  of  an  excellent  treatise  on  this  dis- 
ease in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Essays,  has  perceived  the 
resemblance  between  it  and  the  leprosy  of  the  Jews  de-, 
scribed  in  Leviticus,  cap.  xii.  Dr.  Adams,  in  tracing  this 
comparison,  has  wrested  one  passage  to  adapt  it  to  his  own 
case.  When  the  matter  had  encrusted  the  *  hair  so  as  to 
turn  it  v/hite,'  is  the  passage  quoted  by  Dr.  Adams  :  'And 
when  the  hair  in  the  plague  is  turned  white/  are  the  words 
ot  the  Jewish  lav/giver. 

We  are  happy  to   meet  in  the  progress  of  the  doctor's  la- 
bours, some  parts  on  which   we  can  bestow  unqualified  ap- 
probation.    Such  is  his  account  of  Elephantiasis,  a  disease 
wliich,  though   probably  not  proceeding   from   any   morbid 
poison,  no   one   will  think  improperly  annexed   to  the  de- 
scription of  those  which  do.     Dr.  Thomas  Heberden's  his- 
tory of  this  disease  (in  the  first  volume  of  the  Medical  Trans- 
actions)  is  very  full  and  satisfactory.     Dr.  Adams  had  the 
advantage  of  possessing  this  document,  and  his  residence  la 
Madeira  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  comparing    his  de- 
scription with  nature;  and  of  ascertaining  some  important 
points  which  were  not  noticed  by  his  predecessor,    it  seems 
that  when  this  disease  attacks  a  male  subject  before  tlie  age 
of  puberty,  he  never  acquires    the  distinguishing   marks  of 
the. change  which  takes   place  in   the    constitution   at    that 
period  ;    on  the  contrary,   the    appropriate   orgatis    for  the 
most  part  diminish,  tlie  chin  continues  beardless,  the  pubes 
smooth,  the  voice  boyish,  and  he  seems  to  retain    the  sim- 
plicity of  childhood  in  whatever  relates  to  the  sexes.     Such 
too  as  lire  affected  later  in  life,  gradually  lose  the  power  of 
procreation    as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  theirorgans.  The  proofs  ofa  defective  organiza- 
tion in  the  women  are  scarcely  less  striking.  Besides  the  chan- 
ges which  take  place  in  their  peculiar  organs,  the  breast  ge- 
nerally disappears  ;  and  in  all   the  nipple  is  smooth,  having 
cntirel}'    lost  its  porosity ;     it    seems   flattened  and    much 
wasted;  it  can  never  be  serviceable  for  suckling  ;  and  little 
or  no  areola  can   be  discovered.     Thus,    if  these   unhappy 
beings  are  the  most  loathsome  objecis  that  can   be  preseuted 
in  the  human  form,   nature  seems  ha,[)[)dv  tohave  precluded 
the  possibility  of  such  a  race  being  perpetuated. 

From  these  circumstances  the  doctor's  benevolence 
prompts  him  to  conjecture,  that  the  cliarge  made  against 
those  unfortun=ite  people  of  their  being  prone  to  venery, 
must  be  an  ill-founded  prejudice.  W^hilst  we  respect  the 
motive  which  tends  to  rescue  the  miserable  from  the  con- 
sequences of  an  obloquy,  which  he  thinks  unmerited,  we 
must  hesitate  to  subscribe  implicitly  to   his  opinion,     in  the 
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first  place,  the  testimony  of  Aretaeus  is  positive;  and  the 
cJescri|)lion  of  the  venerable  Cappadocian  is  so  correct,  coin- 
cides so  nearly  with  that  given  by  Dr.  Adams  [iimself,  and 
carries  with  it  marks  so  strong  of  having  been  drawn  from 
nature,  that  we  cannot  avoid  considering  it  of  very  great 
weiglit.  But,  secondly,  we  do  not  think  it  impossible  to  re- 
concile the  antieiit  opinion  wiih  ti:e  doctor's  own  observa- 
tions. For  it  is  probable  that  the  appearances  he  observed 
were  the  ultimate  effects  of  the  disease,  after  it  had  conti- 
nued its  ravages  on  the  constitution  for  a  series  of  years. 
But  it  is  very  possible  that  there  may  have  been  a  previous 
state  of  excrement,  under  which  the  organs  were  in  an 
unnatural  state  of  irritation,  and  the  animal  prompted,  in 
consequence,  to  preternatural  exertions.  It  were  easy  to  sus- 
tain this  hypothesis  by  the  analogy  of  othtr  diseases.  How- 
ever disgusting  this  affection  is  to  the  spectators,  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  any  tendency  to  terminate  in  deaih  :  the 
sufferers  are  mostly  cut  oft'  by  other  diseases.  Nor  are 
their  lives  so  devoid  of  comfort,  as  the  imagination  of  the 
liealthy  is  apt  to  depict  them.  A  second  enquiry  is  also 
annexed,  which  we  do  not  consider  as  unconnected  with 
the  subject  of  his  investigations,  and  whicii  contains  some 
curious  matter.  It  relates  to  the  generation  of  the  itch,  and 
examines  particularly  the  question,  whether  tliis  trouble- 
some pest  is  produced  by  llie  insect  to  which  several  medi. 
cal  philosophers  have  attributed  it,  the  Acurus  Syro  (exulce- 
rans  of  Linnaeus).  In  Madeira  this  insect  is  well  known  : 
it  is  called  oucaro  or  oucjan,  and  the  old  women  have  an 
expertness  in  detecting  tliem,  which  to  untutored  eyes  is 
quite  astonishing,  J3r.  Adams  applied  one  of  these  insects 
to  his  own  person.  For  more  than  three  weeks  no  incon<» 
venience  was  felt.  There  then  came  on  a  troublesome  itch- 
itig  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  but  without  eruption.  In 
another  fortnight  the  arms  and  belly  were  covered  with  a  ge- 
neral efflorescence,  but  few  vesicles  appeared,  and  at  length, 
the  effl(jrescence  covered  the  whole  body,  arms,  and  thighs. 
Suffering  the  disease  to  continue,  the  health  suffered  much, 
a  regular  quotidian  fever  was  formed,  and  while  shining  cu- 
ticular  elevations  appeared  nn  the  hands,  such  as  in  England 
the  doctor  would  not  kiave  scrupled  to  have  called  the  itch. 
The  experiment  having  been  carried  so  far  as  to  be  extreme- 
ly troublesome  and  inconvenient,  an  ointiaient  was  applied, 
formed  of  white  precipitate,  which  in  three  days  caused  the 
itching  to  cease,  and  the  concomitant  fever  ;  but  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  use  it  occasionally  for  near  a  month  afterwards,  as 
little  cuticular  elevations  and  some  vesicles  arose  at  different 
times  during  that  period,  Sulphur  ointment  will  also  destroy 
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Ihese  insects  but  it  is  slower  in  its  action  than  that  formed  of 
white  precipitate. 

Dr.  Adams  concludes  that  the  disease  from  this  insect  and 
the  itch  are  distinct.  This  is  the  common  opinion  at  Madeira, 
where  hoth  are  well  known,  and  have  different  trivial  appel- 
lations. The  fever  attending  ihe  disease  from  the  insec«  is 
a  second  distinguishing  mark.  Anotlier  may  be  found  iu 
the  form  of  the  vesications.  In  the  iich  will  be  always  found 
a  great  variety  in  the  form  and  size  of  the  vesications.  But 
in  the  other  disease  the  vesications  are  exactly  uniform,  and 
they  are  constantly  attended  with  a  red  line,  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  long,  at  the  end  of  which  is  found  a  reddish  ele- 
vation to  appearance  dry  and  firm.  Wiien  the  insect  can  be 
discovered,  it  is  under  this  elevation.  Dr.  Adams  has  great- 
ly diminislied  the  pleasure  we  received  from  this  investiga- 
tion by  a  very  tedious  philological  research,  from  which  we 
have  reaped  neither  amusement  nor  information. 

Having  finished  his  enquiries  concerning  the  local  diseases 
arising  from  morbid  poisons,  he  proceeds  to  a  second  branch 
of  the  subject  still  much  more  extensive, — of  morbid  poisons 
attended  with  critical  fever.     'I'his  would  include  an  account 
of  all  the  contagions  which  make  so  great  a  devastation   of 
human  life.     But  as  this  is  a  Held  obviously  too  vast  for  the 
space  allotted  to  it,    he  has  confined  himself  to  general   ob- 
servations, which  may  be    thought  applicable  to  the    whole 
order;  and  has  illustrated  his  opinions   by  an  application  of 
them  to  the  phasnomena  of  one,  with  which  his  situation  at 
the  Small-pox  Hospital  has  afforded  him  the  most  ample  op- 
portunities of  information  ;  and  on  which  he  justly  merits  to 
be  listened  to  with  great  deference.     We  think   therefore 
that  his  remarks  on  smallpox  ought  to    be    read   with  the 
greatest  attention.     In  his  history  of  the  disease  he  has  fol- 
lowed  the  admirable  description   of  Sydenham,    which  has 
served  as  a  prototype  to  all  succeeding  writers.    Mr.  Hunter 
was  the  first  who  remarked  that  by  dissecting  the  small  pox 
pustule,  a  slough  might  be  discovered  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pustules.     Dr.  Adams  has  very  happily  applied  this  discove- 
ry, and  the  processes  connected  with  it  and  which  are  neces- 
»ary  for  the  restoration  of  the  parts,  to  explain  the  most  strik" 
jng  phenomena  of  the  disease. 

He  concludes  his  work  with  the  subject  of  prevention, 
which  naturally  introduces  the  consideration  of  the  vaccine 
disease.  Some  arguments  are  brought  forward  to  shew 
that  the  vaccine  disease  is  really  no  other  than  the  mildest 
species  of  variola,  which,  if  it  were  granted,  would  at  once 
destroy  all  feeling  of  surprize  at  its  preventive  power.  In  fa- 
vour of  this  hypothesis  it  is  said  that  these  two  poisons  will 
proceed  together  in  the  same  person^  without  the  smallest 
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interruption  to  each  other'scourse.  If  each  poison  be  insert- 
ed about  the  same  time  in  the  same  person,  each  vesicle  pro- 
ceeds in  the  same  course  as  if  they  were  in  two  different 
subjects.  Again,  if  a  person  inoculated  with  small  pox  be, 
after  tiuee  or  four  days,  re-inoculated  either  with  variolous 
or  with  vaccine  matter,  tl.e  second  insertion  may  remain  a 
smaller  pustule  thrai  the  hist,  yet  both  inoculations  will 
arrive  at  their  height  at  the  same  time,  and  will  maturate  and 
scab  top-ether.  The  same  e:?^eriments  have  been  tried  with 
small  pox  and  varicella,  with  small  pox  and  measles  :  and 
likewise  with  cow-pox  and  each  of  the  others,  but  the  result 
has  been  entirely  different.  These  circumstances  show  a' 
strong  aflinity  between  tliese  two  poisons,  but  are  fur  from 
establishing  the  doctor's  position.  It  may  be  said  that  small 
pox  is  an  eruptive  disease,  whilst  cow-pox  is  locally  confined 
to  i  single  part.  He  answers,  that  he  has  himself  seen  erup- 
tions iroai  cov,  pox,  and  cites  other  authorities  fur  the  same 
i'act.  But  he  has  quite  overlooked  a  difference'of  infinitely 
more  moment,  which  is  that  small  pox  is  a  contagious  dis- 
ease, while  cow-pox  is  coinnuinicable  only  by  the  application 
of  matter.  Dr.  Adams  has  taken  great  pains  in  inoculating 
with  a  peculiarly  mild  species  of  variola,  and  believes  that 
the  species  may  be  continued  indefinitely  preserving  its  cha- 
ractelistic  variety.  We  must  remark  on  this  subject,  that  to 
establish  such  a  point  won  Id  require  the  experiment  to  be  care- 
fully attended  lo  lor  a  s.?ries  of  years.  But  let  Dr.  Adams,  by 
any  selection  ol"  subjects,  show  that  he  can  divest  the  small 
pox  of  us  contagious  power,  and  we  will  listen  with  pleasure 
to  his  reasonings.  Till  that  is  effected  we  must  continue  to 
think  that  small-pox  and  cow-pox  are  essentially  distinct 
diseases,  aiid  must  doubt  whether  Dr.  Adams,  by  the  publi- 
cation of  crude  opinions,  and  experiments  necessarily  imper- 
fect, is  not,  in  the  present  state  of  ;'  e  public  inmd,  rattier 
doing  an  injury  than  a  benefit  to  the  tomm unity. 

Our  readers  will  see  that  notwithstanding  the  bulk  of  this 
volume,  many  subjecis  connected  with  an  inquiry  into  the 
agency  of  morbid  poisons  are  leli  untouched.  We  hope  not 
to  be  understood  by  the  strictures  vviiich  our  public  duty  has 
extorted  from  us,  asundervaluing  the  labours  of  Dr.  Adams. 
On  the  contrary,  we  recommend  them  heartily  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  profession.  The  treatise  on  syphilis,  which  it 
cosUains,  will  of  itself  amply  reward  them  for  the  time 
and  Lroubje  of  a  careiul  perusal.  We  recommend  to  the 
docior  i^miself  to  unshackle  hiiniind  from  the  fetters  of  au- 
tlujnU,  however  respectable,  Miid  v.ith  every  feelingof  gra- 
titude lor  the  lights  derived  from  tiie  genius  and  industry  of 
the  venerable  dead,  to  acknowledge  Ihmselfthe  pupil  only 
ofnau;re  and    truth,     Tlie   facts,  which  are  daily  I'orcing 
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themselves  upon  him  at  the  institution  to  which  he  dedicates 
his  s.ervice,  should  teach  him  that  nature  disdains  to  sub- 
mit to  the  fetters  he  would  impose  upon  her.  What  he  calls 
laws  are  hut  the  more  frequent  appearances  of  diseased  ac- 
tion, as  observed  in  a  confined  circle,  atud  on  bodies  for  the 
most  part  under  the  constant  agency  of  similar  impressions. 
If  even  under  these  circumstances,  anomalies  are  every  day 
springing  up,  how  great  perhaps  would  he  the  variety,  when 
the  same  substances  were  operating  upon  bodies  differently 
circumstanced  ;  different  in  climate,  soil,  food,  and  the  other 
agents  which  modify  and  diversify  the  human  race?  A  truly 
philosophic  view  will  find  it  necessary  to  comprehend  in  its 
estimate  these  and  many  other  particulars.  But  for  the 
utility  of  the  community  in  which  we  live,  he  must  be 
deemed  to  have  served  it  best,  who  most  faithfully  depicts 
the  appearances  and  order  of  facts  as  they  are  presented,  and 
most  truly  unfolds  their  relations,  varieties,  and  contingen- 
cies.    . 


Art.  IV. — Some  Account  of  New  Zealand,  partkularlt/  the 
Bay  of  Islands  and  surrounding  Couutrij  ;  with  a  Descrip^ 
tion  of  the  Religion  and  Government,  Language,  Arts, 
Manufactures,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  Natives, 
Ac.  ^f.  Bi/  John  Savage,  Esq.  Surgeon,  and  corresponding 
Member  of  the  Royal  Jenntrian  Society.  Svo.  5i.  Qd. 
Murray.     1807. 

MANY  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  have  been  de- 
scribed by  successive  navigators,  but  New  Zealand,  which, 
in  extent  and  population  is  far  superior  to  any  of  them,  has 
rot,  we  believe,  been  spoken  of  by  any  voyager  since  the 
lime  of  Captain  Cook.  Even  the  [)arts  of  the  island  vii^ted 
by  that  justly  celebrated  character  were  very  remote  from 
those  wliich  the  pages  before  us  attempt  to  describe.  Such 
are  the  snincietit  reasons  assigned  by  tlie  author  for  the  pub- 
lication of  the  present  unassuming  little  volume. 

Destitute  alike  of  ambitious  or  legitimate  ornaments,  the 
account  of  Mr.  Savage  seems  to  contain  intrinsic  evidence 
of  truth  and  correctness,  as  far  as  the  confined  opportuni- 
ties i-ind  limited  sagacity  of  the  writer  may  have  enabled  him 
to  observe  and  to  describe.  But  it  is  to  be  re^relted  that 
the  materials  have  not  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  more  inge- 
nious workman.  A  narrative  mit<ht  have  been  furnished, 
interesting  alike  lo  the  idle  and  the  intelligent  reader.  Mr. 
.lavage  is  dry,  uniform,  and  jejune.     His  pages  are  not  es;- 
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riclied  with  a  single  thought.  Incapable  oF  nourishing  re- 
flection, unskilled  to  diversity  eill)er  his  style  of  writing,  or 
his  niodeof  coinmimicating  information,  the  dull  composi- 
tion is  not  quickei'.ed  bv  a  spark  of  liveliness  or  taste.  But 
we  would  not  be  thoutrlit  to  treat  l)ini  with  unnecessary  or 
cndeserved  seTeritv.  He  has  aimed  at  little,  and  he  has 
performed  little. 

The  first  chapter,  which  contains  directions  for  sailing 
into  the  Bay  of  Islands,  so  called  from  tlie  numerous  small 
rocky  islets  situated  about  its  entrance,  and  a  plate  with  de- 
hnejilions  of  headlands,  will  be  found  of  some  importance 
lo  those  whose  pursuits  niay  hereafter  lead  them  to  visitthat 
huroour,  which  is  represented  as  a  very  excellent  one,  and 
au()plied  both  ;ibnndantly  and  reasonably  with  fish,  potatoes. 
And  other  necessary  refreshments. 

it  is  to  tt)e  vicifiity  of  tliis  bay  that  the  author  has  chiefly 
contined    his  obsei  vations.     The  country   in    its  immediate 
Deiglibcjurhopd  is  ahnost  destitute  of  wood,  though  there  are 
immense  forests  at  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  distance.  The  tim- 
ber of  New  Zealand  may  at  some  future  time  be  found  highly 
valuable.  The  tree  most  known  at  present,  is  the  fir,  which 
grows  to  an  amazing  lieight,  and  of  such  dimensions,   (five 
«jr  six  feet  in  diameter)  as  to  be  formed  into  a  canoe  capa- 
ble of  containing  lliirtv  perscMis.     Their  weapons  of  war  also 
prove  the  existence  of   a  hard  wood,    scmcwhat  resembling 
iii^num  vitae.     Tlie  other   indigenous  vegetable  productions, 
which  mii;ht  be  turned  to  account,  are  flax,  fern,  and  wild 
indigo.     The  former  of  these,  evtn  in  its  native  state,  is  of  a 
very  superior   quality,  and  doubtless  highly  improveable  by 
cultivation.     Its  texture  is  beautifully   silky,   the  fibres  of 
great  strength,  and  four  or  five  feet  long.     The  fern  is  very 
abundant ;  its  root  is  held  in  great  estimation  by  the  natives, 
and  previous   to   the  introduction  of  potatoes,    was  almost 
their  only  esculent  vegetable.     Their   method  of  preparing 
it  for  food,  is  by  beating  it  with  a  stone  till  it  becomes  soft, 
they  then  chew  it,  and  ;iiter  having  extracted  the  glutinous 
substance  with  which  ii  .ibounds,  exclude  the  fibrous  parts. 
Potatoes  and  cabbages,   both   of  which  are  now  abundant, 
the  latter  so  much  so  as  no  longer  to  require  the  hand  of  the 
cultivator,  are  tlie  vegetables  for  which  they  are  indebted  to 
their  intercourse  with  Euroj)e.     There   is  every  appearance 
of  H  great  scope  for  mineralogical  investigation,  though  the 
natives  do   not  seem  to  be  acquainted  with  the  existence  of 
metal  of  any  kind  in  New  Zealand.     Such  of  their  tools  and 
ornaments  as  are  made  of  this  substance,  are  evidently  ob- 
tained from  Europeans.     The  rest  are  composed  of  a  green 
stmi'lrauspareut   talc^   of  coosidqrable  hardness,   which  is 
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brought  from  the  interior.  The  value  of  this  article  was  for- 
merly considered  to  be  very  great,  but  has  diminished  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  iron  that  lias  been  introduced. 

Exclusive  of  vermin,  the  only  quadruped  known  to  the 
natives  of  this  part  of  New  Zealand  is  the  dog,  which  sonie- 
wliat  resembles  the  animal  which  we  denominate  tiie  fox- 
dog.  Whether  tlie  interior  produces'quadriipeds  of  a  larger 
size  is  uncertain.  The  Hnny  and  feathered  liib?s  are  more 
numerous,  and  are  such  as  arc  usually  found  in  the  same  pa- 
rallel of  h-ititude. 

The  natives  of  New  Zealand  Mr,  Savage  considers  to  be 
of  a  superior  order,  both  in  point  of  personal  appearance 
and  intellectual  endowments.  The  men  are  usually  from 
five  feet  eight  inches  to  six  feet  high,  well  proportioned  and 
robust,  of  a  colour  resembling  that  of  an  European  gipsy. 
The  females  are  much  fairer,  so  much  so  as  scarcely  to  jus- 
tify the  appellation  of  brunettes.  The  latter  seem  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  a  much  greater  share  of  beauty  than  usually  fails 
to  the  lot  of  savages.  Their  features  in  general  are  regular 
and  pleasing,  their  hair  black,  their  eyes  dark  and  penetrat- 
ing, their  figure  perfectly  well  formed,  the  cast  of  their  coun- 
tenance interesting,  and  the  tone  of  their  voice  sweet.  The 
reason  or  religion  of  the  New  Zealanders  does  not  restrict 
them  in  the  enjoyments  of  the  gifts  of  Heaven;  the  lavr 
which  confines  each  man  to  the  possession  of  a  single  female 
is  unknown  ;  the  artless  savages  take  nature  for  their  guide, 
and  in  the  use,  though  not,  according  to  Mr.  Savage,  the 
abuse  of  polygamy,  they  enjoy  without  restraint  their  be-^ 
witching  countrywomen. 

Of  the  government  we  learn  nothing  more  than  that  it  is  di- 
vided into  a  considerable  number  of  hereditary  principalities, 
whose  chieftains  are  almost  constantly  at  war  with  eacfi 
other.  Mr.  Savage,  who  is  satisfied  with  much  less  ihaa 
mathematical  demonstration,  strangely  presumes,  from  the 
above  insufficient  premises,  that  it  is  such  an  one  as  is  adapted 
to  the  wishes  and  happiness  of  the  people.  In  the  same 
manner,  judging  from  the  submission  and  non-resistance  of 
the  people,  we  might  draw  favourable  conclusions  of  the  go- 
vernments of  Morocco  and  Algiers. 

The  worship  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars,  is  a  primitive 
and  specious  mode  of  superstition.  The  bright  luminaries 
of  the  sky  display  the  visible  image  of  a  deity  j  their  number 
and  distance  convey  to  a  philosophic,  or  even  to  a  vulgar 
eye,  the  idea  of  boundless  space;  the  character  of  eternity 
is  marked  on  these  solid  globes,  that  seem  incapable  of  cor- 
ruption or  decay  ;  the  regularity  of  their  motions  may  be  as- 
Cfibed  to  a  principle  of  reason  or  instinct^  and  their  real  or 
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imaginary  influence  encourages  the  vain  belief  that  the 
earlh  and  its  inhabitants  are  the  object  of  their  pecuHarcare. 
Agreeably  to  this  mode  of  reasoning,  so  natural  to  an  un- 
civilized mind,  which  is  capable  only  of  admiring,  without 
attempting  to  iavesiigate  the  stupendous  works  of  nature 
and  Providence,  the  New  Zealanders  pay  their  adoration  to 
the  two  great  luminaries.  The  moon  is  their  favourite  deity. 
Tiiey  believe  it  to  be  the  abode  of  a  man,  who  at  some  distant 
period,  paid  a  visit  to  their  country,  and  whom  !;hey  ima- 
gine to  be  still  very  anxious  for  its  welfare  and  that,  of  its  iii- 
habitanis.  One  of  tlieir  principal  ornaments  is  a  represen- 
tation of  this{)rotecting  deity,  made  of  the  green  talc  before- 
mentioned.  From  the  plate  annexed,  it  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  what  vve  call  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  and  is  worn 
round  the  neck  of  both  sexes  as  a  potentcharm  against  dis- 
ease and  danger. 

Society  has  made  but  little  progress  among  these  uncul- 
tivated, but  by  no  means  stupid  islanders.  I'he  vilUiges  or 
towns  in  which  thev  dwell,  consist  of  a  few  tents,  each 
surrounded  by  a  small  piece  of  cultivated  land.  They  are 
divided  into  three  classes  or  orders,  each  distinguished  by 
devices  variously  tattooed  on  their  faces  and  persons.  The 
sicerdotal  seems  to  be  the  most  dignified,  the  military  the 
iiio5t  numerous  order.  The  remainder,  who  have  not  been 
educated  lo  either  of  these  professions,  constitute  the  vulgar 
and  un honoured  multitude. 

In  uncivilized  man  the  passions  must  be  the  principal 
jTuides  of  action.  But  the  savages  we  are  describing  seem 
t)  be  endov/ed  witli  a  natural  propensity  to  mildness  and 
affection,  which  operates  as  a  powerful  and  salutary  restraint 
on  minds  uncontroled  by  law,  religion,  or  morality.  Many 
instances  ol  this  kind  and  tender  disposition  are  given  ia 
these  pages,  although  on  some  occasions  it  seems  to  be  re- 
duced to  a  system,  more  resembling  the  rigorous  formality  of 
a  disciplined  Chinese,  than  the  overflowing  aifections  of  an 
unlutored  savage,  A  young  native,  of  whom  more  mention 
will  be  made  hereafter,  was  permitted  or  persuaded  by  Mr. 
Savage  to  accompany  him  to  Europe.  A  {)articu!ar  time 
was  arranged  by  him  and  liis  friends  for  the  ceremony  of 
talcing  leave. 

*  The  canoe  containing  his  kindre(5  came  alongside,  and  as  soon 
as  it  was  made  fast  to  the  ship,  Meyhan^er's  taiher  came  aboard; 
after  a  little  preliminary  discourse  tlie  father  and  son  fell  into  each 
othei's  arms,  in  which  situation  they  remained  licar  twenty  minute^:, 
du!  ii  g  which  lime  the  right  eye  of  the  father  was  in  close  contact  with 
the  Ittt  eye  of  the  son  :  abundance  of  tears  were  shed,  and  a  variety 
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of  plaintive  sounds  uttwcd  on  both  sides.     The  venerable  appear- 
ance  of  the  father,    who  is  of  ihcir  religious  class,  made  the  scene 
truly  interesting.      When  this   ceremony   was  concluded  with    the 
lather,    iMoyhanger  descended  to  the  canoe,  and  embracing  his  mo- 
ther,   mingled  his    tears  with    heis,    in  a  similar  way  to  that  which, 
had  just  taken   place  between    the    father    and   himself,   the  same 
plaintive  sounds  were  uttered,  and  evidently  a  great  deal  of  affection 
expressed  on  both   sides;  but    the   time    taken    up    in  parting  with 
his  nipther  was  not  more  thnn  half  of  Uiat  which  had  been  emplo3-eA 
in  taking  leave   of  the    father.     His    brother    came  next,  when    a 
sinuUr  scene  of  grief  occurred,  but    of   shorter  duraiKjii,  his  sisters 
Avere  embraced    by   him,   but  in  a  less  ceremonious  manner.     This 
interesting   ceremony    being   concluded,   Mo\ hanger  ascended   t!ie 
ship's  side,  an<l    all    parties   appeared  chearful  and    happy.     In  the 
early  part  of  this  parting  scene,  the  appearance  of  afdiction  was  so 
great,    that    I    was  induced   to  interrupt  it,    by    desiring  that     no 
separation    might   take  place    between   friends  that  were    so   much 
attached  to  each  other  ;   but  I  find  it  was  a  matter  of  course,  when- 
ever a  niiiive  quits  his  parents,  and  that  I  should  oftVnd  all   parties 
by  relractmg    my    permission    for   IMoyhanger    to    acconijjany   me. 
1  wished  to  make  a  parting    present    to  the  veneralije  father,  and  I 
thought  that  some  pou'try  might    be    acceptable  :   the   old  man  de- 
clined every  thing  I  could    olfer,  however  he   had    no   objection    td 
my  making  presents  to  any  other  part  of  his  family;  and  we  accord- 
ingly very  soon  got  the    betier  of  this    difliculty.    When  the  canoe 
left  the  ship,  the  father  and  mother  kept  spreading  their  arms,  and 
looking  towards  heaven,  as  if  supplicating  the  protection  of  a  superior 
power  in  behalf  of  their  son,  during   the  whole  lime  they   remained 
within  sight. '1  he  meeting  oi  friends  after  a  separation    is    also   re- 
markable, if  the  absence  has  been   short,    the  ceremony  consists    iu 
embracing,  mingling  their  tears  and   moaning  in  company  for  some 
lime;   but  if  ihe  absence  has    been  of   loiig  duration,   the  ieinale  rei 
latives  of  the  absentee  express  their  joy  upon  his    return    in  a  most 
extraordinary  and  painful  manner  :  they  scratch   and  disfigure    their 
faces   with    broken  pieces  of  fchell,    so    as    to  produce   considerable 
sudeiing,    this   custom  must    prove    exceedingly    distressing,   if  th» 
niale  briir.clies   of  the  family  were  much  in  the  habit  of  wandering ; 
poor    Mo)  hanger  has  two  s'sters,  one  of  them  a  very  fine    girl,  and 
1  much  fear  thai  their  joy  will  be  so  great  on  his  return  to  them,    ag 
10  produce  a  dreadful  disfiguration  ol  their  countenances.* 

The  regret  of  Moyhanger  at  bidding  adieu  to  Ms  Euro- 
pean iVieiid,  on  ills  return  to  his  own  couatry,  was  e()ualiy 
violent  and  more  natural,  as  it  v\'?is  deslitme  of  the  cold,  cere- 
monious regularity  vvliicii  was  imposed  by  the  customs  of 
New  Zealand. 

In  considering  tlie  inhiibitants  of  tliis  island,  as  they  have 
liilherto  been  regarded  to  be  cannibals  ol  the  most  ieroci» 
cious  description,   we  appear  to   have  done    tlieoi   great  in-* 
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justice.      They    do  indeed  acknowledge  tliat,   in  limes  of 
great  scarcity  of  food,  they  have  occasionally  been   driven 
to  the  dire  necessity  of  eating  human  flesh  ;    but  it  does  not 
appear  tliat   they    have  any    predilection    for  the  practice, 
which  has  been  now  entirely  superseded  by  the  introduction 
of  potatoes.    The  island  now  abounds  with   that  useful  vege- 
table,   which  is  preferred  by  the  natives  to  ever}'  other  des- 
cription of  food.      It    must  however    be    allowed  that    ven- 
geance still  sometimes  prompts  them  to  feed  on  the    bodies 
of  their  fello'w  creatures.     But  this  passion    is    not  pursued 
without  limitation,  nor  does  the  gratification  of  the  palate  or 
of  hunger,  constitute  any  part   of  their  enjoyment.     It  is  a 
custom,  rather  than   a  pleasure,  being  considered  as  a  mode 
of  shewing  their  power  over  a  vanquished  enemy,  and  they 
are  content  to  exhibit  that  power  by  dividing  among    them 
the  chief  of  the  conquered  tribe.     The  same  barbarous  cus- 
tom has  been  retained  and  practised  by  nations,  to  whom,  in 
comparison  with  the  poor  Indians  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  the 
appellation  of  civilized  might  be  awarded.     At  the  period  of 
the  birth  of  Mahomet,  the  Arabians  of  Mecca,  surrounded  on 
every  side  by   powerful   empires,   from   whom,  through    the 
medium  of   that  universal    civilizer    commerce,    they  had 
for    many   centuries    been    gradually    imi)ihing    the    habits 
and  feelings  of  social   life,  had    made   extensive   improve- 
ments in  the  arts  of  peace.     Yet  we  learn,  from  their  own 
historians,  that  after  the  first  battle   against  the  fugitives  who 
followed  the   fortunes  of  the  exiled   prophet,    even    the    fe- 
males of  Mecca  tasted   the  entrails  of  the  uncle  of   Maho- 
met.    But  in  the  eighteenth  cenlur}',  and  in  a  nation    that 
boasts  a  degree  of  refinement  beyond  what  was  ever  attained 
in    the  ancient    or  modern  world,  the    furies  of  tiie   revo- 
lution (and  v.'e  believe   the   most    partial  favourers   of  that 
event   no   longer  deny   the  fact,)   carried    their  atrocity   to 
a  pitch  at  which  nature  shudders/aiid  their  lips  did  not  revolt 
from  human  blood. 

The  conclusion  drawn  by  Mr.  Savage  from  his  visit  to  New 
Zealand  is,  that  its  natural  and  local  advantages  hold  out 
great  inducements  for  colonization.  It  is  situated  in  34  deg. 
^5  min.  south  latitude,  I'rom  which  it  may  be  presumed  that 
it  can  never  be  intensely  cold,  and  the  heats  of  sunsmer  are 
tempered  by  the  sea  breezes.  Both  the  appearance  and  ac- 
counts of  the  natives  attest  the  paucity  of  diseases  and  the 
salubrity  of  the  climate.  Till  lately,  medical  practice  was 
unknown,  but  the  cruel  visits  of  the  Europeans  have  de- 
prived them  of  this  enviable  lot,  and  numbers  now  fall  vic- 
tims to  that  destructive  malady,  with  which  ii  is  the  disgrace 
of  civilized  Europe  to  have  poisoned  the  enjoyment  of  so 
Miany  innocent  and  happy  natious. 
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The  harbours  of  the  island  are  safe  and  capacious,  the 
fcountry  beautiful,  the  soil  rich  and  favourable  to  cultivation, 
and  the  natives  in  all  respec^ts  a  superior  race  of  [ndians. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  exorbitant  price  of  Euro- 
j5ean  labour  in  new  colonies  might  be  obvi.ited  by  their 
assistance,  since  they  possess  boih  the  capabilit}'  and  the 
willingness  to  be  instructed,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why 
thev  should  not  prove  as  useful  to  a  colony  established  in 
their  countrv,  as  the  natives  of  India  to  our  i^siatic  dorai- 
nion.  Taking  the  subject  in  Itiis  pomt  of  view,  Mr.  Savage's 
account,  however  narrow,  will  have  its  use.  He  has^  at  any 
rate,  described  that  part  of  the  country  wliich  is  likely  to  be  of 
greater  importance  to  Europeans  than  any  other,  both  be- 
cause the  ocean  in  its  vicinity  is  much  frequented  by 
spermaceti  whales,  and  on  account  of  the  abundant  supply 
of  refresh  ii-;ar  which  it  aflo'ds^ 

Subjoined  to  the  work,  is  an  account  of  jMoyhanger,  the 
before  mentioned  native  of  New  Zealand,  who  accompa- 
nied our  author  lo  Europe.  The  style  and  manner  of  this 
description  is  of  so  superior  a  cast  to  the  rest  of  the  perfor- 
mance, that  we  do  not  hesitate  in  expressing  our  belief  of 
its  being  the  production  of  a  different  pen.  Not  that  we 
would  be  understood  to  insinuate  that  it  by  any  means  ex- 
ceeds the  limits  of  mediocrity.  This  uncultivated  antipo- 
dean, as  might  be  expected,  was  highly  surprized  and  de- 
lighted with  the  btiildiHgs  and  populaiioii  of  Europe,  but 
his  grand  criterion  of  the  merits  of  a  country  was  the  quantity 
of  potatoes  that  it  produced.  On  his  landing  in  London,  he 
was  for  a  time  gloomy  and  unhappy,  at  the  rerlection  of  the 
importance  in  which  he  was  held  in  his  native  land,  and  of 
the  insignificant  light  in  which  he  must  appear  \n  such  a 
couuirv  as  he  was  now  in.  He  soon  however  recovered  his 
native  cheerfulness  and  good  humour,  which  was  on  all  oc- 
casions a  conspicuous  part  of  his  character.  On  getting 
into  a  hackney  coach  he  was  a  good  deal  alarmed  by  the 
first  motion  of  the  vehicle.  On  being  asked,  hotv  he  Jiked 
his  present  situation,  he  replied,  '  Very  good  house,  it  walks 
very  last,' 

The  ironmongery  shops  afforded  him  great  satisfaction^ 
At  one  of  thenj  he  was  much  struck  with  the  form  of  a  com= 
rnoii  bill-hook.  On  one  of  them  being  purchased  for  him,  he; 
brandished  it  with  a  menacing  look,  the  revensfeful  feelinars 
of  the  savage  were  roused,  and  iie  exclaimed  in  a  sort  of 
extacy,  *  1  will  kill  Oorootookeei'  Oorootookee  was  the 
chief  of  a  tribe  to  whom  that  of  Moyhanger  had  vowed 
eternal  enmity,  and  the  keenness  of  whose  wooden  battle- 
axe  displayed  itself  in  many  an  honourable  sear  on  the  per* 
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son  of  Moybanger.  These  shops,  together  with  such  a» 
furnished  articles  of  food  or  cloalhing,  gave  him  the  highest 
opinion  of  our  power,  prosperity  and  happiness.  Theniag- 
nificent  squares  and  streets  at  the  fashionable  part  of  tlie 
town,  excited  his  contempt.  '  Plenty  of  men,  plenty  of 
houses/  he  observed,  '  but  very  little  fish,  and  very  few  po- 
tatoes.' It  was  inconceivable  to  him  how  such  an  immense 
mass  of  people  could  be  fed,  without  any  appearance  of 
cattle  or  cultivation,  till  his  difficulties  were  resolved  by  a 
visit  to  Smithfield  and  Covent  Garden  markets. 

The  stay  of  Moyhanger  in  England  was  very  short,  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  offering  for  his  return,  a  lew  \veek» 
after  his  arrival.  During  his  abode  in  London,  he  made 
himself  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  use  of  carpenter'* 
and  cooper's  tools,  provided  himself  with  a  stock  of  iron 
utensils  of  every  description,  and  returned  to  enjoy  his 
riches,  knovvledo;e,  and  consideration  in  his  native  country, 
and  to  execute  his  bloody  threats  against  the  enemy  of  his 
tribe  and  kindred. 


Art.V. — A  Letter  to  the  E<!itor  of  the  Times.  By  Mr.  Home 
Tooke.     Johnson.  ]s.    180?. 

Art,  V[. —  J  Letter  to  the  Electors  of  the  City  and  Liberties 
of  IVestmiiisier,  containing  a  Rffutation  oj  the  Calumnies 
of  John  Home  Tookc.  By  A.  Hewlings.  Ch.apple.  Is, 
iS07. 

Art.  VH. — A  Refutation  of  the  Calumnies  of  John  Home 
Tooke ;  including  a  complete  Exposure  of  the  recent  Oc- 
currences betzseen  Sir  Francis  Btirdctt  and  Mr.  Paull ;  in  a 
Letter  to  the  Electors  of  Westtninster.     By  James  Baull, 

.    Ef^q.     Chappie.  ?>s.{]d.     1«07. 

Art.  Vtll.- — An  Expositioru  of  the  Circumstances  nhichgave 
Rise  to  the  Ejection  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Bait.  J'or  the 
City  of  Westminster,  and  of  (he  Principles  which  governed 
the  Committee,  who  conducted  that  Election.  I'o  zi-hich 
are  added  some  Documents  ■  not  hitherto  published.  By 
Order  of  the  Committee.   Is.  6d,  Tipper.     JS07. 

IN  private  disputes  every  man  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to 
get  at  the  truth.  Each  parly  is  anxious  to  have  that  state- 
ment believed,  which  is  most  favourable  to  itself,  and  most 
galling  to  its  adversary.  Each  party  is  eager  to  sujipres^ 
ail  circumstunees  of  extenuation  which  tell  to  the  advantage 
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•fits  opponent;  while  it  pu|s  the  most  specious  constructioa 
on  every  one  ot  its  own  acts ;  and  represents  its  own  motives 
as  most  upright,  its  own  conduct  as  most  pure,  while  the 
other  party  is  assaulted  with  every  calumny  and  reproach 
which  malice  can  invent.  Where  the  passions  are  inflamed 
by  personal  affronts,  by  political  contentions,  or  an  opposi- 
tion of  interests,  the  individual  himself  is  often  too  much 
blinded  to  discern  his  own  errors  or  to  see  the  truth  ;  or  he 
sees  it  through  a  medium  which  distorts  the  object,  and 
alters  its  real  colour,  magnitude,  and  proportions.  Thus^ 
in  the  statements  of  the  same  facts,  and  expositions  of  the 
«ame  combination  of  incidents  and  circumstances,  by  two 
opposite  factions,  or  two  hostile  individuals,  we  find  ihe  ut- 
most diversity  of  representation;  which  in  many  instances 
we  ought  to  ascribe  less  to  deliberate  falsehood  than  to  h 
deluded  seltishuess.  For  no  man,  however  wrong  he  may 
be,  likes  really  to  think  himself  wrong  ;  and  hence  his  selt- 
love  lending  its  powerful  aid  to  the  delusions  of  his  sophis- 
try, soon  produces  an  agreeable  conviction  that  be  is  right. 
Hence,  in  examining  the  dispute  of  any  particular  indivi- 
duals, it  behoves  us  to  consider  the  statement  which  each 
gives  of  his  own  case  with  a  reasonable  portion  of  suspicion 
and  distrust;  and  not  without  well  and  maturely  considering 
the  whole  transaction  in  different  lights,  to  contide  implicitly 
in  the  asseverations  of  truth  on  the  one  side  and  in  the  accu- 
sations of  falsehood  on  the  other.  In  most  quarrels,  whe- 
ther public  or  private,  neither  party  is  free  tiom  blame  ;  and 
the  truth  usually  lies  midway  between  the  opposite  repre- 
sentations. 

On  the  present  occasion  the  principal  parties  in  the  con- 
flict are,  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  Sir  Francis  Eurdett,  and  Mr. 
Paull  ;  for,  we  shall  not,  at  present,  notice  the  subordinate 
combatants  on  either  side.  Neither  of  the  persons  whom 
we  have  named  are  in  the  least  known  to  us  ;  nor  are  we 
personally  or  politically  either  their  friends  or  their  foes. 
Truth  only  is  the  object  at  which  we  aim  in  the  present  dis- 
cussion ;  and  if  we  are  guilty  of  any  one  misconception  or 
mistake,  it  shall  noc  be  from  the  want  either  of  candour  or 
of  care. 

When  men,  who  have  once  been  friends,  are  on  a  sudden 
converted  into  enemies,  their  fortx.er  reciprocations  of  re- 
gard, expressions  of  kindness,  or  assiduities  of  affection, 
serve  only  to  inflame  their  present  animosity.  For  the  breacli 
of  friendship  itself,  of  which  neither  will  acknowledge  the 
guilt  nor  consent  to  bear  the  blame,  implies  something  like 
A  charge  of  treachery  and  ingratitude.  Mr.  Tooke  states  that 
Lkerp  were  no  habits  of  friendship  or  of  confidence  between 
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himc4elf  and  Mr.  Paull ;  but  it  appears  from  evidence  on  the 
oilier  side  that  from  the  end  of  JNovember  1806  to  tiie  29th 
of  April  1807^  the  intercourse  between  them  was  one  of  the 
closest  intimacy,  and   the  most  unreserved  communication. 
Political  synipathies  seem   to  have  produced  between  them 
something  more  than  the  common-place   civilities  and  pro- 
fessions of  ordinary  friendship.     Mr.  Tooke  talks  of   Mr. 
Paull  not  only  as  a  person  for  whom   he  had  conceived   no 
regard^  but  against  whom  he  secretly  harboured  some  dis- 
trust.    But  unfortunately  Mr.  Tooke  s    own  letters  to  Mr, 
Paull  are  at  variance  with  his  assertions  ;  for  those  letters  do 
contain  expressions  of  regard,  which  it  does  no  creditto  Mr. 
Tooke's  sincerity  to  utter  if  he  did    not  mean.     Mr.  Tooke 
seems  to  insinuate  that  Mr.  Paull  forced  himself  on  his  ac- 
quaintance, and  he  says  that    Mr.  J^iuU  invited  himself  to 
fjine  at  his  house  on  Sundays.     But  here  again  Mr.  looke's 
declaration  is  contradicted  by  his  letters;  in  one  of  which  he 
tells  Mr.  Paull  that  it  '  will  give  him  great  pleasure  to  have 
his  company  on  Sunday,  and  tiiat  at  all  other  times  he  shall 
acknowledge  it  as  a  favour.'     It  has  puzzled  us  lo  find  out  to 
what  cause  Mr.  Tooke's  subsequent  antipathy  to  Mr.  Paull  i^ 
to  be  ascribed,  unless  his  subtle  and  penetrating  eye  discover- 
ed that  M>-  Paull  was  likely  if  not  checked  in  time,  to  sup- 
plant him,  Mr.  Tooke,  in  his  influence  over  the    weak  mind 
of   Sir  Francis;    and     his   policy    accordingly    determined 
him  to  keep  the  pidgeon    to  himself  ?    Mr.  Tooke  says  that 
the  first  iuid  oidT/  acquaintance  which  Sir  Francis   had  with 
]Vlr.  Paull,  was  last  October,  when  Sir  Francis  was  solicited 
to  become  a  candidate  lor  Westminster.     But  it  appears  that 
their  acquaintance   had  been    previously  commenced  under 
the  auspices  of  Mr.  Cobbett.     This  is  a  trivial  circumstance 
in   itself;  but  it  is  of  some    importance,  as  far  as  it  proves 
thai;  what  Mr.  Tooke  states  is  not  to  be  implicitly  believed. 

Sir  Francis  appears  to  have  exhibited  no  small  share  of  irre- 
solution and  inconsistency  on  the  several  occasions  on  which 
he  was  requested  lo  become  a  candidate  for  Westminster. 
He  would,  and  he  would  not  ;  and  he  never  perfectly  knew 
either  what  lie  would, or  what  he  would  not, till  he  had  consult- 
ed M  r.  Tooke.  M  r.  Tooke  all  along  appears  lo  be  the  oracle 
by  whom  his  decisions  were  regulated,  and  from  whom  all 
his  wisdom  was  derived.  Sir  P'rancis  evidently  had  du-ring 
the  whole  of  this  political  billing  and  cooing,  between  him- 
self and  the  electors  of  Westminster,  these  solicitations  and 
repulses,  these  secret  longings  and  seeming  aversions,  a  real 
unfeigned  desire  to  get  into  parliament,  but  this  desire 
■was  repressed  by  the  dissuasions  of  Mr.  Tooke.  Sir  Francis 
Jiimseif  appears  from  a  variety  of  circumstances  which  nave 
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transpired  to  be  either  incapable  of  forming  an  opinion  him- 
self or  of  maintaining  it  when  torined.  He  inay  opine  and  re- 
solve ;  but  the  school-boy  must  first  take  a  lesson  from  his 
master,  before  even  the  colour  of  consistency  can  be  given 
to  his  sentiments  or  determiiiations.  The  versatile  imbeci- 
lity of  this  popular  puppet  will  best  be  evinced  by  a  nxore 
detailed  examination  of  his  coiiduct. 

In  September,  1 80f),  Mr.  PauU  was  deputed  to  wait  on 
Sir  Francis  and  invite  him  to  become  a  catididate  for  the 
representation  of  Westminster,  which  was  fhen  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  FoX.  Sir  Francis  was  then  at  Mr.  HareTowns- 
hend's  at  Busbridge;  a  long  discussion  ensued  ;  theobjections 
of  Sir  Francis,  whatever  they  might  be,  were  subdued;  and 
he  resolved  to  accept  the  invitation.  Sir  F.  setoff  for  tow^ti 
in  company  with  Mr.  Paull  j  but,  unfortunately,  he  slopped 
at  Wimbledon, in  liis  way.  Through  Wimbledon  he  could 
not  pass  w'whoul  comul ting  the  oracle  \  when  the  old  satur- 
nine critic  of  his  fate  informed  him  that  all  which  he  had  re- 
solved to  do  ought  not  tobedone;  and  when  Mr.  Paull, 
who  had  proceeded  to  London,  returned  to  Sir  Francis  early 
the  next  morning,  he  foimd  that  the  resolution  of  becoming 
a  candidate  for  Westminster,  which,  on  the  previous  even- 
ings no  consideration  on  earth  was  to  shake,  had  vanished  into 
the  thin  and  impalpable  air.  Thus  we  Hnd  that  all  the  con- 
siderations on  earth, which  can  fix  a  man's  mind  and  deter- 
mine his  resolution,  are  as  nothing  when  they  are  combated 
by  the  Machiavelian  sophistry  of  Mr.  Tooke.  it  was  on  this 
occasion  and  at  this  time,  that,  as  Mr.  Pauil  informs  us,^ir 
Francis  first  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Tooke  ;  who  as  Sir  Fran- 
cis assured  Mr.  Paull,  *  thought  high/i/  of  Mr.  Faults  par  Ha- 
mentary  conduct,  and  was  very  anxious  to  know  him  personal- 
ly.' As  the  account  which  Mr.  Paull  gives  of  his  first  inter- 
view with  this  great  politician  and  grammarian  is  curious  and 
interesting,  we  shall  give  it  in  his  own  words. 

'  I  accompanied  Sir  Francis  to  the  house  of  this  extraordinary 
man.  Sir  Francis  went  up  stairs  to  what  is  called  the  i,tudj/  ;  and, 
in  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  John  Home  Tooke  entered  the  draw- 
ing room,  bo  unseemly  and  so  filihy  that,  as  Murphy  said' of 
Johnson,  "  he  appeared  like  Lungs  the  Alchymist,  just  having 
quitted  making  sther."  He  seized  me  with  both  hands,  and  ex- 
pressed in  the  strongest  terms  the  delight  he  felt  at  the  conduct 
which  I  had  pursued  in  parliament  relative  to  lord  Wellesiey,  com- 
plimented nie  highly  upon  the  energy  and  perseverance  which  I  had 
shewn  single-handed  against  such  dreadful  odds,  and  concluded  a 
most  flattering  speech,  by  saying  that  I  was  entitled  to  the  good 
wishes  of  every  honest  man  in  the  kingdom.  In  this  first  interview, 
Mr.  Tooke  treated  me  as  no  stranger ;  for  he  immediately  began  to 
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speak  of  public  men  and  public  measures,  in  a  manner  to  which  J 
liad  never  been  before  accustomed  ;  and  which,  on  so  short  an  ac- 
quaintance, ccrtainl)'  did  surprise  me.  'I'o  the  superlative  degree, 
beseemed  to  have  great  affection  :  rogue,  rascal  and  villain,  were 
among  the  mildest  terms  which  he  applied  to  those  whom  he  chanc- 
ed to  mention.  So  ftir  from  shewing  that  '  superfluo^is  caution,* 
xvhich  might  have  been  pardonable  in  so  old  a  man,  his  conversation 
and  his  conduct  appeared  like  the  excess  of  unreserved  confidence. 
He  really  was  entertaining  beyond  description.  I  regretted  not  a 
little  that  I  was  unable  to  partake  of  a  michaelmas  dinner  with  him,  in 
Company  with  Sir  Francis,  (who  had  just  entered  the  room)  which  he 
said  he  would  hurry  on  an  hour  before  his  usual  time, (3  o'clock,)  for 
the  sake  of  our  company.  I  was  only  excused  when  I  told  him  that 
I  had  a  meeting  of  the  committee  of  electors  to  attend  ;  but  he 
said  distinctly,  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Francis,  that,  '  on  Sunday  he 
always  had  a  party  of  friends  :  that  Sir  Francis  was  generally  there 
on  that  day;  and  that  he  should  be  exceedingly  disappointed  if  I 
did  not  make  one  and  as  often  as  possible.' 

After  this  cordial  reception,  in  which,  if  It  be  truly  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Pauil,  there  was  no  indication  of  aversion  or 
distrust  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Tooke,  ibe  former  became  a  con- 
stant attendant  at  those  Sunday  parties  for  whom  Mr.  Tooke 
]<€eps  a  sort  of  table  d'hote,  which  is  supported  by  voluniary 
contribution. 

On  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament  in  the  autumn  of  last 
year,  it  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Paull  offered  himself  a  candi* 
idate  for  Westminster,  and  that  he  was  nominated  on  the 
hustings  by  Sir  Francis  Burdeit,  '  from  a  thorough  convic" 
iion,'  as  Sir  Frai'icis  then  said,  '  that  he  of  all  others  was  the 
htst  adapted  for  their  represeri/ntive  ;  that  he  was  uncotinected 
zeith  any  party,  and  totally  devoid  of  inercenary  motives  ,•' 
^Ir,  Tooke  intorn)s  us  that,  at  this  time,  Mr.  Paull,  without 
the  consent  or  knowledge  of  Sir  Frajicis,  advertised  Sir  Francis 
13urdetl  in  the  newspapers,  as  chairman  of  a  dinner  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor,  for  the  electors  of  Westminster  in  the 
interest  of  Mr.  Paull ;  that  *  Sir  Francis  was  much  displeased 
with  this  liberty  taken  vvilli  his  name  ;  and  he  remonstrated 
against  if  as  highly  impr(;per  ;'  but  that  notwithstanding,  in 
compliance  with  the  earnest  inlreaties  of  Mr.  Paull,  he  con- 
sented to  take  tlie  cliair.  J  hat  he  did  take  the  chair  is  cer- 
tain ;  but  that  he  either  felt  or  expressed  the  previous  dis- 
pleasure which  is  here  ascribed  to  him  by  Mr.  Tooke  is  not 
so  clear.  For  Mr.  Tooke's  statement  is  contradicted  by 
very  po.^itive  evidei.cr  on  the  other  side.  It  is  expressly  as- 
serted in  the  p  .inptilel  of  Mr.  Hewlings  that  previous  to  the 
flection  Mr.  Cotibett  and  M;.  Hewlings  wailed  on  Sir  Fran- 
ipis^  to  request  him  not  only   to  noniinaie  Mr,  Paull;  but  to 
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i^e  the  chair  at  the  dinner  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  to 
both  which  proposals  Sir  Trancis  consented  without  any  lie- 
sitation  ;  and  that  then,  and  not  till  then,  his  name  was  an- 
nounced as  the  chairman  at  the  dinner.  But  we  suppose, 
that  when  Sir  Francis  made  this  promise,  he  had  not  con- 
sulted the  ORACLE  \  and  that,  when  he  did,  the  sage  inform- 
ed him  tliat  it  ought  not  to  have  heen  made.  Sir  Francis 
might  then  haveexpressed  his  displeasure  at  tht?1iherfy,  which 
hehadhimself  previously  permitted  to  betaken  with  his  name. 
The  truth  is,  that  Sir  Francis  is  naturally  a  man  ot"  a  very 
amiable  disposition,  anxious  to  oblige  his  friends,  and  warm- 
Jy  interested  in  the  happiness  of  tiis  fellow  creatures.  But 
with  a  polished  taste  and  a  cultivated  intellect,  he  possesses 
not  that  energy  of  mind  which  can  enable  a  man  to  maintain 
Lis  own  resolves,  and  to  preserve  a  dignified  cotisisLcncy  of 
conduct.  W^hatever  his  enemies  may  say  concerning  him, 
he  is  certainly  a  good  man;  but,  however  highly  he  may  be 
extolled  by  his  friends,  he  is  as  certainly  a  weak  one.  His 
unfortunate  connection  with  Mr.  Tuoke  has  been  fatal  to 
the  respectability  of  his  character.  From  the  ascendant  which 
the  superior  mind  of  Mr.  Tooke  has  obtained  over  that  of 
Sir  Francis,  the  latter  has  appeared  more  like  a  puppet  in 
the  hands  of  a  conjurer  than  like  a  man  who  thinks  for  him- 
self and  resigns  not  to  another  the  command  of  his  under- 
standing. *  h^ullius  addictusjurare  in  vtrbn  mugislri,  has  always 
been  the  ruling  principle  of  every  statesman  or  philosopher 
who  is  worthy  of  the  name.  But  Sir  Francis  sets  up  for  the 
leader  of  a  party  before  he  is  out  of  leading-strings  himself. 
His  resolves  are  as  various  as  tlie  gusts  of  caprice  or  the 
winds  of  passion  that  blow  over  the  tempestuous  braia  of 
Mr.  Tooke.  What  he  promises  to-day  stands  for  nothing 
tomorrow,  if  the  keeper  of  his  conscience  and  the  master  of 
his  will,  do  not  think  proper  10  ratify  it  by  his  approbation. 

On  the  dissolution  of  the  last  short  parliament,  it  was  the 
wish  of  many  of  Sir  Francis's  friends  that  he  should  become 
one  of  the  candidates  for  Westminster,  It  a[)pears  to  have 
been  Sir  Francis's  secret  desire  to  be  so  ;  but  this  was 
combated  by  the  dissuasions  of  Mr.  Tooke  ;  who,  from  what 
cause  we  know  not,  was  certainly  very  unwilling  that  Sir 
Francis  should  get  into  parliament  at  all.  A  conflict  now 
ensued  in  the  bosom  of  Sir  Francis,  between  his  own  wish  to 
getinto  parliament,  and  the  wish  of  Mr.  Tooke  to  keep  him 
out.  'Sometimes,'  asMr.  Paull  tellsus,  *  Sir  Francis  consented 
and  sometimes  refused  to  serve  ;'  and  after  a  serious  strug'j;le 
between  compliance  with  l>is  own  vanity  and  deference  to 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Twoke,  a  sort  of  compromise  took 
place, audit  was  agreed   that  Sir  Francis  should    accept  a 
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seat  in  parliament,  if  it  were   gratuitously   proffered  to  him 
by  the  eleclors  of  Westminster,  of  Mic'idlesex,  or  even  of  Old 
banim.     When   the  oracle  had   sanctioned  this  delermi- 
nation,   it  is  probable  that  Sir  Francis  began  to  feel  less  zeal 
for  the  success  of  Mr.Pauil  than  he  had  done  before.  We  will 
not  say  that  Sir  Francis  thought  that  the  independant  interest 
could  notneturn  both  members,  and  that  he  preferred  himself 
to  iVJr.  Paull ;  orthat  ihepopularity  of  Mr. Paul!  appeared  any 
diminution   of  his    own.     Sir  Francis  is  a  vain  man,  and  has 
no  small  desire  of  exciting  attention  by  the  singularity  of  his 
conduct;  but  we  do  notthink  that  any  of  the  selfish  or  male- 
volent passions  harbour  in  his  breast.     We  are  more  inclined 
to  beheve  that  th.e  breach  between  Sir  Frj^ncis  and  Mr.  Paull 
was   the  contrivance  of  Mr.  Tooke,  who  could  not  endure  a 
rival  for  the    iavour  of  his   obsequious   disciple. — Hence  he 
induced  him  to  break  with  the  whigs,  lest    the  whigs  should 
alienate  Sir  Francis  from  himself.     Hence   loo  he  was  suc- 
cessful in  estranging  him  from  a  gentleman,  whose  worth  is 
equalled  only  by  hiserudition  ;  and  whose  genuine  love  of  old 
English  liberty  is    as     bright  and   as    warm    as  that  which 
glowed  in  the  bosom  of  a  Fox.    If  Sir  Francis  is  so  weak  and 
helpless  that  he  cannot  walk  alone  ;  or  if  he  cannot  tell  the 
light  way  from  the  wrong,  without  a  constant  monitor  at  his 
side,  he  would    have    iound    in  the    gentleman  to    whom  we 
have  alluded,  a  counsellor,  equally    upright  and  wise,  a  man 
who  with   the    lively  simplicity  of  a   child   unites  the  most 
profound  reflection  and  the  most  comprehensive  views.      But 
whatever  virtue  or  talent  any  person  may  possess,  Mr.Tooke 
seems  determined  that  no  man  but  himself  shall  possess  aay 
influence  over  the  mind  of  Sir  Francis.     All   his  art  is  em- 
ployed to  maintain  the  ascendant  which  he  has  gained;  and 
to  prei^erve    the  pigeon  to    himself.     The  disposition  of  Mr. 
Tooke  is  a  sort  of  chymical  anomaly  which  has  no  known  affi- 
nities with  any  thing  else.  Thus  he  has  never  been  able  to  act 
in  unison  with  any  party    in  the  state,  whether  in^  or  out  of 
place.     His  promiscuous  abuse  of  the  whigs  as  well  as  of  the 
lories   does  not  spring  from  any  nicer  or  more  delicate  sense 
of  morai  obligation,  but  from  a  certain  constitutional  malig- 
nity and  perverseucss    which    are  incorporated  in  the  very 
idehtitv  of  the  mriu.      If  ever  the  exterior  features   indicated 
the  interior  state  of  the  heart,  it  may  be   seen  in  his.      His 
countenance  is  a  clue  »o  his  disposition.     There  is  a  sort   of 
c  ookedness  in  t!ie  vtili  ion  of  the  man,  which  will  seldon  suf- 
ier   Imn  to  ro  right  hunself,   and  which    makeshim  delight 
in  inducing  oth.ers  to  go  wrong.     As  far  as   Mr.   Tooke  has 
acted  as  the  counsellor  of  Sir  Francis,  his  advice    has  had  no 
other  tendency  than  to  involve  him  in  erroij  iuconsistencj. 
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and  disgrace.     After  having  so  seriously  injured  his  estate  by 
his  prodigal  expenditure  in  his  two  former  elections  for  Mid- 
dlesex, Sir  Francis  might  with  only  common    discretion,  on 
the  dissolution  of  the  parliament  in  1S06,  have  been  returned 
without  any  opposition.  But  tliis  was  the  very  moment  which 
Mr.  Tooke  a(lo[)ted  for  making  his  pupil  declare  war  against 
the  whigs,   wlien  ihey  wished  l(j  serve  him,  and  when  they 
might  have  served  him  most.     But  such  is  the  perverse  turn 
of  Mr.  Tooke's  mind,  that  he  prefers  the  injury  to  the  benefit 
.of  his  friends  ;  and  his  ingenuity  is  certainly  very  great  in  con- 
vincing them  that  what  is  good  is  evil :  and  wlrat  is  evil  is  good. 
Th.e    on!}'    real  ground  of   com[)iaint   wliich  Sir  Francis 
could    have  against    Mr.  Paul!,   was   his  having  without  his 
.concurrence, announced  him  as  chairman  of  die  dinner  which 
was   to   be  celebrated  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  on  the  6rst 
.of  May.     But  as  Mr.  Paull  had  seen  Sir  Francis  at  Wim- 
bledon on  the  preceding  Sunday,  and  as  Sir  Francis  had  then 
been   as  warju  as  ever  in  his  prof  ts^cd  willingness  to  promote 
the  election  of  Mr.l^iuU,  how  could  Mr.  Paull  rationally  sup- 
pose   that  .Sir  Francis    would  be  uinvilling  to  refu>e    such  a 
tri^'ial  service  to  his  friend  t    But  Mr.  Tooke  was  previously 
determined    that    if  ixir    Frawcis  were   elected  it  should   be 
willioul    any  conjunction  with  Mr.  l^aull,   and    hence  arose 
the  real  dissatisfaction  wl)icii  he  expressed  in  what  is  called, 
his  Gaterfello  letter  of  April  Syih.     On    Monday  the   '27lh 
pf  April,  Lord  Cochrane   waited  on   Sir  Francis   at    Colonel 
Bosville's,  and  informed  him  that  if  he  did  not  mean  to  stand 
for  Wtstmiiisier  iie.lord  Cochrane,  intended  to  become  a  can- 
flidate.     Sir  Francis  replied   that  he  meant  to  have   nothing 
to  do  with  U  estniinster  or  with   parliament.     But  no    later 
than  tiie  next   Wednesday  evening,   Sir  Fiancis  declared  to 
Messrs.  Place  and  Adams,  that   if  the  citizens  of  Westmin- 
ster would  elect  him  their  representative,   he  wouhl  accept 
the  situation. — Here    again    wc  see   the  glaring  and  puerile 
inconsistency  of  the  man  !    With  respect  to  the  resolutions 
wiiich  were  to  be  moved  at  Mr.  Pauil's  dinner  on  the  first  of 
May,  and  of  which  Sir  Francis  sent  his  brother  to  disclaim 
^11  knowledge  or  participation,    it  is  certain    that  those    very 
resolutions  had  been  set  u  and  approved  by  SirFiancis  on  the 
preceding  evening.  On  this  occasion  then,  though  we  are  as 
piuch  strangers  toMr.Paull  as  we  are  lo  SirFrancis,andthougli 
Vve  in  some  measu  re  disapprove  til  e  political  sentiments  of  both, 
we  must  say  that  the  treatment  which  Mr.  Paull  experienced 
■     from  Sir  Frcincis  was  such  as  would  have  excited  tlie  feelins:  of 
jesentment  in  a  temperament  much  less  irascible  than  that  of 
Mr.  Pauii.ButMr,  Paulidid  not  impose  any  moral  check  on 
theintemperance  of  his  wrath, and  the  tinieand  circumstances 
in  which  he  sent  acliailenge  to  Sir  FrancivS  meritour  utmost  se- 
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\eiily  ofreproof. — We  have  now  discharged  the  duly  whick 
T.VG  owed  lo  the  public  in  the  discussion  of  a  transaction 
which  has  so  sirongly  interested  attention  and  excited 
curiosity.  Without  any  predilection  for  either  of  the  dis- 
putants we  have  endeavoured  to  blame  where  blame  was 
due;  and  to  protect  the  innocent  from  unmerited  calu  nmy 
and  '•abuse.  The  manner  in  which  Sir  Francis  was  returned 
for  Westminster  would  have  been  glorious  indeed  if  the 
glory  had  not  been  sullied  by  the  previous  want  of  energy, 
consistency  and  dignity  in  his  character.  Nor  do  we  think 
that  the  country  will  have  any  occasion  to  rejoice  at  his  ap- 
pointment till  he  has  learned  to  act  for  himself,to  have  a  will  of 
ins  own,  and  to  shake  off  the  leading-strings  of  Mr.  Tooke. 
The  late  election  for  Westminster  did  much  more  honour 
to  the  electors  than  to  the  object  of  their  choice.  It  proved 
them  to  be  a  patriotic  and  disiiilerested  body;,  who  supported  a 
candidate,  whom  they,  (though  perhaps  erroneously)  ap- 
proved, without  any  corrupt  motives  or  sinister  expectations, 
and  who  thus  set  a  great  example  to  the  people  of  that 
purity  of  election  which,  if  it  were  more  generally  practised, 
would  be  attended  with  inestimable  benefit  to  the  constitution. 


as: 


Art.  IX. — yJn  Historical  ^4po/ogi/ for  the  Irish  Catholics, 
By  Willium  Parncll,  Esq.  Sro,  os.  pp.  147.  Harding. 
1S07. 

WE  are  always  happy  to  see  calumnies  refuted  by  facts, 
and  the  wanton,  th$  ignorant  or  malicious  misrepresenta- 
tions of  party  corrected  by  the  impartial  statements  of 
historical  truth.  This  has  been  ably  done  by  Mr.  Parnell 
in  behaliof  his  majesty's  good  catholic  subjects  of  Ireland. 
^Ix.  Parnell  has  proved  Irom  the  most  incontrovertible  evi- 
dence, that  the  rebellions  which  have  taken  place  in  Ireland, 
have  been  less  owing  to  catholic  bigotry,  than  to  political 
oppression  ;  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  catho- 
Jicism  itself,  when  not  goaded  by  persecution,  which  has 
pny  tendency  to  excite  disaffection,  even  to  a  protestaut 
government,  or  to  endanger  the  safety  of  a  protestaut 
church.  Ttie  necessary  corollary  from  the  elaborate  induc- 
tions of  the  enlighteneil  author  is,  that  humanity,  justice, 
toleration,  and  gentleness  towards  the  catholics  of  iieland 
tonstitute  the  imperious  duty,  and  the  real  interest  of  the 
present  government.  We  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Parnell, 
ih;it  all  religions,  when  neither  roused  by  opposition,  nor 
ttudered  sore  by  cruelty  and  oppression  ,  naturally  gravitate 
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toti  state  of  indifference  and  rest.  When  the  turbulent  pnd 
inquiet spirit  of  any  sect,  is  an  object  of"  apprehension,  a 
wise  o;overninent  will  leave  it  to  itself":  or  will  rather  pa- 
lionize  its  indolence  by  reward,  tUan  inihune  its  activity  by 
punishment. 

One  very  strong  and    conclusive  proof  that  political  op- 
pression, ratlier  than  popish    bigotry,   was   the   principal  in- 
^tigjitor  of  rebellion  in   Ireland  is,   thatvvhen    tiie  Catholic 
religion  was  restored  in  the  itign  of  Mary,  rebellions    were 
as  frequent   as    before.     At   this   time,  the  very    chieftains, 
who  had   acknowledged  Henry's  supremacy  in  church    and 
state,   revolted  against  the  most  zealous  friend    of   the    Ca- 
tholic religion.     The  truth  is,  tliat  political  grievances  alon« 
will  always,  on  an  ultimate  analysis,  be  found  to    have  beca 
the  source  of  the  Irish  discontents.     Nor  have  such  discon- 
tents with  the   rebellions  which  they  have  occasioned,   ever 
been  produced  by  popisli  superstition,  any  farther  than  that 
superstition  has  been  made  tlie   object  of  intolerance,   cns- 
flty,  and  oppression.       But   intolerance,   cruelty,    and    op- 
pression,  taking    any  other  direction,    woul^    have  iiad    tiic 
same  effect.     The  oppression  of  the  government,  therefore, 
must  be  regarded  as  the  real  and  primary,  if   not  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  all  the  insurrections  which  have    taken  place 
)n  Ireland,  from  the   reformation   to   the   present  time.     In 
llie  veigu  of  Mary,  the  Irish    catholics   had    the  power    of* 
retaliating  on   the  protestants   the  persecution  which    they 
liad  experienced.    But  how  different  whs  their  conduct !  and, 
even  in  these  days  of  light,   ln)W  much  may  rce  learn  from 
their  moderation  in  those  daysof  darkness  !  Not  one  real  and 
well-authenticated  instance  ot  religious  intolerance,  cruelty, 
or  oppression,  can  be   adduced  against   tin;  Irish   Catholics 
in   tlie    plenitude    of  their    power,     and    when    they    were 
smarting  under    the    late  injuries  which    had   been  inflicted 
on  them  by  the  tyranny  of  profeslant  domination.      Indeed, 
as  the  author  remarks,  '  such  was  the  jjeneral  soirit  of  tole- 
ration,  that  many  English  families,  friends   to  tlie    reforma- 
tion, took  refuge  in  Ireland;   and  there  enjoyed  their    opini-. 
ons  and  worship  without  molestation.'     *  The  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  are  the  only  sect  that  ever  resumed  power   without 
exercising  vengeance.'     Nothinu;  can   more  strontjlv  evince 
ttie  native  humanity  of  the  Irish,  than  the  spirit  ol  clemenc;/ 
and  mildness  which  predominated  in  their  ancient  code.     No 
capital    punishments    were  allowed  ;    and   the   shedd'ng  of 
blood  was   not  authorised   by  the  forms  of  law.     For  wlieti 
Hugh  O'Neil,  (who  had   learned    the  custom    in    Enj^laiKJ) 
ordered  Hugh  Gavelock's  head  to   be  cutoff   for    informini^j 
#g;aiail  iiim,  not  one  of   his  own  subjects  could    be  jnduceii 
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to  act  as  the  executioner.  The  rapacity  and  injustice 
which  the  English  government^  for  several  centuries,  exer- 
cised against  the  Irish,  the  manner  in  which  that  govern- 
ment dispossessed  not  only  whole  families,  but  whole  pro- 
vinces of  their  property,  and  reduced  them  to  famine  and 
despair,  form  altogether  a  mass  of  shade,  which  obscures 
the  virtue  of  no  small  portion  of  our  history;  and,  when 
we  consider  the  many  amiable  and  generous  qualities  of  the 
people,  who  were  the  objects  of  this  continued  barbarity, 
and  unremitting  spoliation,  we  cannot  but  the  niore  deeply 
execrate  the  oppressors,  and  sympathize  with  the  oppres- 
sed. We  agree  with  the  admirable  writer  that  we  cannol 
see  even  a  dog  treated  with  barbarity,  without  feeling  an 
inclination  to  assist  him.  This  is  an  innate  principle  of  our 
nature,  by  which  a  compasisionating  Proviclence  impels  us 
to  succour  the  distressed.  But  no  dog  ever  experienced 
from  the  most  savage  master,  such  a  complication  of  cru- 
elties, as  the  Irish,  in  different  periods  of  tlieir  history,  have 
suffered  from  theEno-lish  oovernment.  And  these  cruelties 
have  often  been  accompanied  willi  the  breach  of  the  most 
solemn  contracts,  and  witli  every  violation  of  truth,  of  jus- 
tice, and  of  mercy,  which  lias  been  at  any  time  practised 
by  tliose  who  must  despise  the  sympathies  of  humanity  and 
the  rules  of  moral  obligation.  The  book  before  us  exhibits 
a  detailed  proof  of  these  assertions,  which  we  read  with 
equal  horror  and  surprize  ;  but,  as  we  have  lately  taken  up 
so  much  room  in  our  Review,  with  the  discussion  of  the 
Catholic  claims,  we  shall  make  no  extracts  from  the  pre- 
sent publication.  We  do  not  however  scruple  to  affirm  that 
from  this  work  of  Mr.  Parneli,  his  majesty's  present  minis- 
ters have  much  to  learn,  which  might  render  them  wiser 
both  in  theory  and  in  practice;  but  we  are  not  sanguine 
enough  to  expect  that  they  will  have  either  sufficient  do- 
cility to  profit  by  the  lesson,  or  gratitude  to  acknowledge 
the  obligation.  To  endeavour  to  make  fJiem  either  wiser  or 
better  by  instruction  or  reproof,  is  hkean  attempt  to  com- 
municate sight  and  feeling  lo  stocks  and  stones.  But  to 
those  who  have  eyes  to  see,  minds  to  understand,  and  hearts 
to  feel,  we  earnestly  recommt^nd  tlie  perusal  of  the  present 
performance  i  and  we  congratulate  the  Catholics  on  having 
found  so  clear,  intelligent,  and  dispassionate  au  advocal© 
as  Mr.  Parneli. 
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Art.  X. —  /In  Ethical  Treatise  on  the  Passions,  founded  on 
the  Principles  itivestigated  mihe  Philnsophical  !  reutiae. 
By  T.  Cogan,  M.  D.  ^vo.  85.  Bath.  Cadeil  and  Davies. 
1807. 

THE  volume  before  us  is  the  continuation  of  a  Philosophi- 
cal Treatise  on  the  Passions,  published  five  years  ago  by  the 
same  author.  With  this,  no  doubt,  our  readers  are  wellac- 
quainted,  and  will  bear  wiHing  lestuiiony  to  the  persevering 
industry  and  patience  of  iiivestigatiun,  to  ihe  accurncy  of  dis- 
crimination, and  perspicuousness  of  arrangement,  which 
characterized  that  work.  We  congratulate  them  on  the 
appearance  of  another  treatise,  which  does  equal  credit  to 
the  heart  and  underslandin*:;  of  its  author,  and  is  well 
calculated  to  supply  a  desideratum  in  moral  science,  by 
furnishing  a  profound  examination  of  this  most  interesting 
subject.  These  two  treatises  are,  however,  lo  be  considered 
only  as  introductory  to  a  more  practical,  and  therefore  a 
more  valuable  inquiry,  which  is  already  in  a  stiile  of  for- 
wardness. 

1  his  volume  contains  three  disquisitions,  the  first  of  which 
considers  the  beneficial  and  pernicious  agency  of  tlie  pas- 
sions ;  the  second  treats  of  the  intellectual  powers,  as  guides 
and  directors  in  the  pursuit  of  well  being,  and  the  third  of 
the  nature  and  sources  of   well  being. 

The  author  gives  the  following  summary  of  the  subjects 
considered  under  the  (list  head  : 

*  It  appears  from  the  extensive  survey  of  the  passions,  emotions, 
and  affections  which  has  been  taken  in  ihe  course  of  our  invesljoji- 
tions,  that  they  are  to  be  considered  as  particular  chiinges  produced 
in  our  sensations  and  dispositions,  in  consequence  of  certain  iin- 
pressions  mnde  upon  the  mind,  either  by  the  operation  of  extenuii 
circumstances,  or  of  inward  suggestions.  'these  changes  provve 
agreeable  or  painful,  according  to  their  nature,  according  to  xkt 
character  of  the  exciting  cause,  or  the  ideas  we  have  of  its  quwli- 
ties  ;  and  accurdinj^  as  it  appt-ars  adapteii  or  rt-pugniint  to  our 
natures.  When  these  sensations  are  powerfully  excited,  they  are 
productive  of  external  signs,  correspondent  to  their  S()ecilic  cha- 
racters, and  the  degrees  of  their  inlliience;  and  thus  arr  they  made 
uumitest  to  others.  These  e-\ternal  tokens  are  also  correspondent 
to  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause,  by  virtue  of  which  various 
useful  and  moral  purposes  may  be  ansv\ered. 

'  All  our  passions,  affections,  and  enioiions,  relate  to  things  which 
appear  interesting  at  the  moment,  to  some  good  received,  in  expec- 
tancy, in  suspense,  lost  ;  or,  to  evils  suffered,  committed,  apprehend- 
wd.     They  are  all  excited  by  dift'erent    modifications  of  love  or  ha- 
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frel ;  »ntl  !«o"k.-vrr '.prions  and  opposite  in  their  natures,  they  all 
scknf  •^;>  i£ie  thi  «";rsi!r  ^-  f  well -being  for  their  common  paren!. 
Th;^  transient  natori  ot  i he  passions  and  emotions  ilemonstrales  the 
Tfrsatility  of  our  trmpers,  the  imperfections,  uncertainty,  and  mu« 
tabili'y  of  our  f^tate.'  'Iht-  prevalence  of  ajfections,  the  degrees 
of  th<ir  in!?ub(neNS,  aiul  the  nature  of  their  objects,  manifest  the 
prevalence  ot  dispoMtii.n  ;  stamp  iimocence  or  guilt,  virtue  or  vice, 
exceilenc.' or  deformity,  upon  tlie  human  character,  ai.d  constitute 
the  permanent  happiiu-hs  or  misery  of  man.* 

'  When  ajiparent  g(  od  is  to  be  pursued,  or  evil  to  be  avoided,  the 
passions  und  strong  afi'ections  are  roused  to  action.  Without  these, 
cool  and  uninfluential  approbation  or  disapprobation,  would  ac- 
company the  contemplation  of  good  or  evil,  unattended  by  mental 
or  corporeal  exertions  to  appropriate  the  one,  or  escape  the  other  : 
without  these,  human  nature  would  lose  its  character,  and  be  trans- 
muted into  an  inconceivable  species  of  being. 

'  The  passions  and  iifi'ections  therefore  constitute  an  essential 
part  of  man.  'I'hrough  their  medium  we  iliid  ourselves  connected 
with  every  object  around  us,  and  become  more  intimately  acfjuainted 
with  their  innocent  and  useiul,  their  pernicious  and  dangerous  qua- 
lities. When  the  passions  and  afieetions  are  excited  by  proper  ob- 
jects, and  in  a  due  degree,  the\  indicate  a  healthy  vigour  of  mind, 
which  spreads  its  benignant  influence  over  the  whole  system.  When 
they  are  improperly  placed,  unduly  excited,  and  under  no  other  di- 
rection than  that  of  inordinate  selt-ljive,  they  become  the  tormeirts 
of  ourselves,  and  the  scourge's  of  m:inkind.* 


Among  tlie  causes  of  the  irregularilies  and  abuse  of  the 
passions  and  affections,  tlie  author  considers  chiefly  ignorance, 
the  influence  of  present  objects,  and  of  inoidinate  self-love. 
One  or  other  of  these  causes,  lie'^says,  has  operated  where- 
ver evil,  either  iu  a  greater  or  ie.ss  degree,  has  been  experi- 
enced, and  were  llie.se,  he  adds,  completely  regulated  or 
subdued,  human  nature  would  have  little  to  apprehend  fioia 
any  other  principle  w  hich  hypoilielie  nolions  may  have  sug- 
eested. 


'  It  mn-^t,  however,  be  confessed  that  in  the  infancy  of  our  na- 
ture, m;ny  of  theie  irre!.u!ariti('S  are  inevitable.  To  be  ignorant 
is  the  earliest  lof  of  hunumity.  Every  individual  of  our  species  is 
born  into  a  world,  where  he  is  surrounded  by  an  infinite  multitude, 
and  an  infinite  diversity  of  objects,  to  which  he  is  a  perfect  stranger  ! 
He  is  rendered  susceptible  ot  impressions,  and  destined  to  feel  emo- 
tions, according  to  his  ideas  of  the  respective  qualities  of  these 
objects,  which  must,  at  the  commencement,  be  crude  and  erroneous. 
An  accurate  knowledge  of  their  specific  powers,  is  only  to  be  ob- 
luined  by  tlie  repc-.ited  experience  of  ourselves  or  of  ^others. 
'I'hus  is  every  particle  of  the  requisite  knowledge  a  distinct  ac- 
quii'ement. 

'  At  this  early  period  of  cur  existence,  the  different  passions  r». 
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semble  the  antennae  of  feelile  insects,  which  enable  thenn  to  feel 
their  way,  as  they  are  crcepinj^  over  the  surface  of  things,  by  means 
of  which  they  discover  what  is  pleasing  and  adapted  to  their  na- 
tures, what  is  displeasing,  and  may  prove  injurious.' 

We  rather  wonder  at  the  admission  of  this  similitude  of 
the  antennae,  whicl),  in  our  opinion,  supply  no  analogy  to 
the  province  of  tlie  passions  in  man.  By  tlie  antennse,  the 
author  says,  insects  discover  what  is  pleasing  and  adaptetl 
to  their  natures,  what  is  displeasing,  and  may  prove  inju- 
jious.  Now,  according  to  his  own  account,  this  is  not  the 
case  vvitli  the  passions  and  afFeclions,  which  are  no  infalli- 
ble guides  to  happiness,  or  to  what  is  strictly  adapted  to  our 
natures  ;  even  to  supply  the  commonest  \vants  of  nature,  ati 
experience  is  necessary  which  finds  no  analog}'  in  the  instincts 
of  the  lower  orders  of  animals.  According  to  himself  like- 
wise, (p.  2JD.)  knowledge  ought  invariably  to  precede  the 
alTections  :  and  tl.'e  passions  and  affections  are  unable  to 
discover  any  truths.  They  are  discjualified  for  this  office, 
JJutif  they  resemble  the  antennae  of  insects,  they  can  dis- 
cover what  is  pleasing  and  adapted  to  their  natures,  what  is 
displeasing  and  may  prove  injurious.  Is  not  this  the  disco- 
very of  truth  ? 

The  author  proceeds  in  his  second  disquisition  to  shew 
that  from  the  intellectual  powers  and  the  properties  peculiar 
to  each,  ampl%provision  is  made  in  the  constitution  of  our 
nature  to  subdue  native  ignorance,  to  direct  our  affections 
towards  their  proper  objects,  to  protect  us  from  impending 
dangers  from  without,  and  to  counterbalance  any  perni- 
cious propensities  which  may  have  been  generated  in  our 
minds. 

•The  office  of  these  powers  is  to  instruct  us  in  the  knowledge  of  our- 
selves, our  real  wants  and  mental  resources  ;  and  of  die  existence, 
modes  of  existence,  characteristic  properties,  influence, connections  of 
every  thing  and  every  subject  with  which  we  may  have  anv  concern  ; 
that  we  may  discover  on  what  to  place  our  affections  ;  the  due  degree 
of  affection  that  each  particular  object  may  merit,  and  the  due  degree 
of  hatred  and  aversion  we  should  entertain  toward  those  causes  which 
endanger  our  welfare;  that  we  may  be  able  to  select  the  proper  ob- 
jects of  our  choicest  affections,  the  indulgence  of  which  constitutes  so 
large  a  portion  of  our  felicity  :  that  we  may  be  able  uniformly  to 
act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  procure  to  ourselves,  and  communicate 
to  others,  as  large  a  portion  oi good,  as  the  state  of  humanity  will 
admit,  and  escape  the  numberless  ills  to  which  it  is  exposed.  It  is 
also  their  cfhce  to  place  before  us  the  line  of  conduct  most  pro- 
ductive of  the  grand  desideratum  happiness,  both  as  individuals, 
and  as  connected  and  social  beings  ;  and  render  the  mind  familiar 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  12.   October,  lb07.  N 
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with  such  motives  as  may  counteract  and  subdue  its  irregular  pro- 
penbilies, 

'  Preparatory  to  right  affections  and  rijjht  conduct  it  is  of  impor* 
tance,  he  says,  in  his  third  disquisition,  that  we  form  just  irleas  of  the 
nature  of  that  wellbeing  we  are  rendered  capable  of  eiijojing,  and 
its  various  souices;  and  also  of  the  miseries  to  which  we  are  exposed 
and  their  efHciet  causes.  The  pleasurable  sensatons  constituting 
the  wellbeing  of  mnn  may  be  compiised  under  the  following  classes  ; 

'1,  Thobei'njoyin<nts  which  are  deemed  niereK  sensual,  and  consist 
in  satisfying  our  natural  wants  and  in  the  gratification  of  our  animal 
appetites.  2.  Those  which  administer  to  our  amusement,  and  al- 
though they  are  pleasing  to  some  of  our  organic  sensations,  are  yet 
of  a  more  refined  and  dehcate  nature,  are  honoured  with  the  atten- 
tion (if  the  mental  powers,  and  have  the  denomination  of  taste. 
3.  The  pleasant  stare  of  n>ind  uncier  the  habitual  itifluence  of 
contentment,  sati?.faction  and  complacency;  which  demonstrates 
that  the  objects  pursued,  have  eventually  produced  the  desired  ef- 
fects. 4.  The  attachments  or  afl'ections  ins[)ired  by  individual 
objects,  in  which  we  p«rceive  something  adapted  to  our  wishes,  or 
congenial  to  our  nature  ;  or  that  possess  peculiar  qualities  and  ex- 
cellencies, which  call  forth  our  best  and  warmest  afiVctions.  5. 
Those  which  immediately  refer  to  the  love  of  knowledge,  and  the 
pleasing  exertions  of  our  intellectual  faculties,  acconiing  to  the  di- 
versity of  their  powers;  and  which,  both  from  the  more  exalted  and 
Signified  nature  of  the  empio}  ment,  have  acquired  the  title  of  intei- 
lecluai  enjoyments  :  and,  6,  The  sublime  consolations  ot  religion. 

'  The  miiierit's  we  are  ro  shun,  consist  of  bodily  pains  and  uneasi- 
ness; restless  desires  ;  and  vurious  inquieiufies  of  fliind,  arising  from 
the  passions  and  Hf^'ections  of  ai.ger,  hatred,  envy,  sorrow,  fear,  re- 
gret, remorse,  did 

In  these  few  pages  we  have  presented  our  readers  with  a 
complete  view  of  our  aullior's  principles  in  his  own  language. 
There  are  few  who  will  dissent  from  t!ie  truth  of  his  obser- 
vations, or  the  general  a'.curacy  of  the  picture  he  has  givea 
of  the  natural  constitution  of  man.  Many,  however,  will  be 
inclined  to  carry  further  than  himself  their  ideas  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  those  irregularities  and  thatabuse  of  the  passions  and 
affections  wliich  he  describes,  wlien  they  consider  them  in 
connection  with  the  necessary  circumstances  and  present 
condition  of  human  nalure.  They  will  not  express  the 
same  degree  of  surprise  at  whatmay  appear  to  him.  a  volun- 
tary continuance  in  error,  when  they  associate  in  their  minds 
the  manner  in  which  knowledge  is  to  be  acquired  with  the 
situations  of  those  who  arc  to  acquire  it,  the  imperfections  in- 
separable from  the  best  education,  arjd  the  almost  total  ineffi- 
cacy  of  education  on  the  experience  of  others,  in  comparison 
vith  the  value  of  that  insLructioQ  which  is  to  be  obtained  from 
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personal  experience.  When  they  allow  wilh  the  author  that 
in  the  career  of  life  '  many  imperfections  will  present  them- 
selves, many  expectations  must  prove  fallacious,  many  cal- 
culations erroneous,  many  fruitless  essays  will  terminate  in 
sorrow,  vexation  and  disappointment,  many  affections  will 
be  wr.ong  placed  until  our  failures  have  convinced  us  of  pre- 
ceding errors,  and  inspired  us  with  suhsequent  caution,  un- 
til the  experiments  which  have  been  made  of  tlie  variou-? 
qualities  of  every  thing  connected  with  us,  shall  enable  us  to 
discriminate  with  more  precij^ion  and  choose  with  greater 
wisdom  :'when  they  allow  these  to  be  the  necessary  conditif  qs 
of  existence,  even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances 
they  will  rather  wonder  that  so  much  happiness  exists,  than 
accuse  human  nature  as  if  it  were  inaitentivc  to  its  own  in- 
terests. They  will  rejoice  that  the  great  mass  of  mankind 
wbo  are  excluded,  in  consequence  of  tljeir  daily  wants  an(J 
daily  labours,  from  such  an  exercise  and  cultivation  of  their 
intellectual  powers  as  is  requisite  for  the  entire  regulation 
and  direction  of  their  passions,  are  removed  by  the  same 
causes  from  many  of  those  temptations  to  error,  and  those 
causes  destructive  of  happiness  which  operate  among  their 
more  refined  fellow  beings.  Allowing  the  truth  of  the 
principles  established  by  the  author  with  regard  to  the  na- 
ture of  wellbeing,  they  will  receive  pleasure  from  discover- 
ing, that,  independantly  of  the  iiigh  cultivation  of  those 
powers  from  which  the  greater  part  of  mankind  is  necessarily 
shutout,  they  can  nevertheless  attain  that  happiness  which  he 
has  described  as  a  refined  sensation,  permanently  agreeable, 
from  causes  in  which  the  mind  is  peculiarly  interested,  and 
ofwhich  it  uniformly  approves:  that  if  tliey  are  debarred  from 
some  of  the  sources  of  enjoyment,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
acquirement  of  knowledge  in  its  more  extensive  significa- 
tion, they,  perhiaps, derive  from  the  gratifications  and  accom- 
modations of  llieir  animal  nature,  from  certain  pleasures  and 
amusements,  from  the  cultivationof  the  social  affections,  and 
tiie  hopes  and  consolations  of  religion,  more  pleasurable  sen- 
sations even  than  those  to  whom  they  are  accustomed  to  look 
up  as  to  their  superiors  in  desert  and  happiness. 
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Art.  XI. —  Tlie  present  State  of  Turkey  ;  or  a  Description  of 
the  political,  civil,  and  religious  Constitution,  Govern- 
ment,  a)id  Lans  of  the  Otioman  Empire ;  the  Finances, 
Militari/  and  Naval  Establishments  ;  the  State  of  Learning, 
and  if  the  Liberal  and  Mechanical  Arts;  the  Manners  and 
Domeaiic  Economy  of  the  lurks  and  other  Subjects  of  the 
Grand  Signor,  6j'c.  6,'c.  Together  icith  the  geographical, 
political,  and  civil  State  of  the  triucipalities  oj  Moldavia 
and  JVaLlachia.  From  Observations  made  during  a  Resi- 
dence of  fjteen  Years  in  Constantinople  and  the  Turkish 
Provinces.  By  Thomas  Thornton,  Esq.  4/o.  1/.  Is.  boards. 
Hawraan.  1807. 

THE  establishment   of  the  Turkish   power    in  Europe, 
which    was   completed  by  the  taking  of  Constantinopif  by 
Mahomet  the  Second,  forms  a  memorable  aerainlhe  history 
of  the  world.    The  first  consequence  of  that  occurrence  that 
forces  itselt  upon  our  attention,  is  the  final  extinction  of  the 
empire  of  Rome.     Bui  that  event  was  only  of  nominal  im- 
portance.    From  tlie  division  of  the  Roman  world  between 
the  sons  of  The  xlosius,  the  empire  of  the  East  subsisted  up- 
wards of  one  thousiind  years  in  a  state   of  premature  and 
perpelucil  decay.     Destitute  of  every  principle  ot  health  and 
vigour,  in  vain  attempting  to  conceal  its  weakness  from  its 
own  eyes  and  those  of  its  neighbours,  by  an  exlernal  veil  of 
splendor,  it  must  soon  have  fallen  under  its  own  weight,  even 
without   the   additional  impulse    of    a    powerful    exlernal 
cause.     Still  less  was  it  able  to  resist  the   Swarms  of  sava- 
ges, equal  to  itself  in  numbers,  superior  in  valour,  and  into 
vhom  the   reiigion   of  Mahomet  had  breathed  the  soul  of 
enthusiasm.     The  feeble  successors  of  Augustus  and   Con- 
stantino were  already  confined    to  the  city  and  suburbs  of 
their  capital.     And   if  the  classic  reader    laments   the  final 
blow  which  extinguislicd  the  tottering  fabric  of  their  empire, 
so   we    also  view   with    veneration    the   majestic   ruins   of 
a  sacred  edifice,  and  sigh  when  the  hand  of  barbarism  levels 
them  with  the  dust. 

But  Christianity  and  Europe  had  to  dread  more  solid  evils 
from  the  growing  magnitude  of  the  Ottoman  power.  The 
Turks  of  the  fifteenth  century  were  superior  to  the  Christian 
nations  in  the  arts  of  war.  The  sovereigns  of  Europe,  not 
yet  freed  from  the  encroachments  of  their  feudal  vnssals^and 
possessed  of  dominions  comparatively  insignificant,  were 
unable  singly,  and  were  prevented  by  jealousy  from  uniting, 
to  repel  the  irruptions  of  a  people  butlately  emerged  from  in- 
fancy, urged  on  by  fanaticism^and  flushed  with  uninterrupted 
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success.  But  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  when 
the  sultans  had  attained  the  zenith  of  their  greatness,  the 
sense  of  danger,  or  the  operation  of  natural  and  moral  causes 
which  it  is  not  now  our  business  to  investigate,  conspired 
to  rouse  Europe  from  the  lethargy  in  which  she  had  slept 
through  ten  centuries  of  darkness;  the  regeneration  of  letters 
rapidly  advanced,  and  the  electric  flame  of  genius  and  liberty 
was  communicated  with  a  shock  that  vibrated  through  Eu- 
rope. But  for  the  seasonable  progress  of  the  human  mind, 
we  might  now  liave  been  the  slaves  of  the  crescent  and  the 
Koran  ;  the  secret  but  powerful  influence  of  reviving  know- 
ledge opposed  the  first  effectual  barrier  to  the  fanatic  and 
ignorant  Mussulmen,  and  effected  what  the  power  of  the 
sword  alone  could  not  have  accomplished,  The  TurkisU 
empire  has  now  run  the  usual  round  of  splendour,  dege- 
neracy, and  decay.  \v\  barbaric  magnificence,  and  ia 
primitive  ignorance,  the  sultans  reigned  in  tlie  city  of  Con- 
stantine,  and  retained  during  two  hundred  years  the  reality 
or  appearance  of  undiminished  greatness.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  genius  of  Peter,  or  of  the 
wife  of  Peter,  displayed  to  Europe  at  the  peace  ot  Pruth,the 
real  weakness  of  iheir  empire,  but  they  still  reposed  under  the 
protection  of  their  past  greatness,  till  the  arms  of  the  victori- 
ous Catherine  shook  the  baseless  fabric  almost  to  dissolution, 
and  our  own  eyes  wdl  most  probably  witnes^s  their  final  ex* 
pulsion  from  the  country  and  community  of  Europe. 

It  may  seem  somewhat  singular  th?.t  no  historian  should 
have  arisen  to  commemorate  the  exploits  of  ;i  nation  whicU 
has  acted  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  histo*}'  of  the  modern 
\vorld.  Among  the  Oriental  nations  themselves,  the  Otto- 
mans have  ever  been  distinguished  for  their  inattention  to 
literature.  Some  of  the  dynasties  of  the  east  have  shone  as 
the  protectors  and  encouragt  rs  of  scie[)ce  and  learning;  but 
even  in  tlieir  most  enlightened  periods,  the  art  and  nierit  of 
historical  com()ositions  has  been  a  stranger  to  them,  While 
the  abstract  sciences  of  liie  Grecian  sages,  their  mathema- 
tics, astronomy  and  physics,  were  translated  and  illus- 
trated in  the  Arabic  language  under  the  auspices  of  the  ca- 
liphs of  Bagdad,  not  a  single  orator  or  historian  was  taught 
to  speak  the  language  of  the  Saracens.  The  philosopliers  of 
Athens  enjoyed  the  blessings,  and  asserted  the  ria;hts  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  Their  moral  aiid  pohtical  writings 
might  have  gradually  unlocked  the  fetters  of  Eastern  despo- 
tism, diffused  a  liberal  spirit  of  enquiry  and  toleration,  and 
encouraged  theAsiatic  sages  to  suspect,  that  their  prophet  was 
an  impostor  and  their  sultau  a  tyrant.  Destitute  of  correct 
t^ste,  and  of  that  chastised  dignity  of  style  and  sentimenl 
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which  are  necessary  to  the  majest}'  of  history,  the  Orientals 
never  rise  beyond  an  historical  narration^  and  in  a  meridian, 
where  truth  is  dangerous  and  flattery  a  weed  of  indigenous 
grovvt!),  where  it  would  oe  treason  to  investigate  the  characters 
o  to  expose  the  failings  of  sovereigns  and  niii»isters,even  their 
narrati\es  are  httle  more  than  a  legend  or  a  panegyric. 

It  is  from  the  native  historian  that  the  best  estimate  can 
be  formed  of  the  character,  manners,  and  genius  of  a  nation. 
As  this  source  of  information  is  wanting  in  the  present  in- 
stance, the  inquisitive  reader  must  be  content  with  the  reports 
of  travellers.  Considering  the  numbers  of  Europeans  who 
have  explored  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  we  are 
surprized  at  the  insufficiency  of  their  accounts,  and  it  v/ould 
seem  that  they  had  followed  only  to  contradict  the  statements 
of  each  other.  The  travels  of  Sandys,  who  visited  Constan.* 
linople  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  are  confined  to  the  libra* 
ries  of  colleges,  and  other  depositaries  of  rusty  folios.  The 
Latin  journal  of  Busbequius,.  who  attended  the  ambassad  or 
of  the  court  of  Vienoa  toSolyman  ihe  Magnificent^hasnot,  we, 
believe,  been  translated  into  our  language.  It  is  in  many 
respects  a  valuable  and  authentic  document ;  but  the  Otto- 
man greatness  was  then  at  its  highest  pilch  of  elevation,  and 
"Would  now  present,  aftertwo  centuries  and  a  half  ofdegene- 
T  icy,  an  appearance  widely  dissimilar.  Nor  could  the  observa- 
tion of  one  who  never  quilted  the  traia  of  an  ambassador,  be 
sufficiently  extensive  to  gratify  a  minute  incjuirer,  Deme- 
trius Caniemir,  elected  prince  of  Moldavia  in  1718, 
composed  a  history  of  the  growth  and  decay  of  the 
Ottoman  erapire,which,from  thepeculiaropportunities  he  enr 
joyed,  contains,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  'i'hornton  (and  we 
consider  Mr.  Thornton  an  unexceptionable  judge)  the  mosk 
authentic  information,  l^dy  Mary  Montagu,  whose  jour- 
ney was  undertaken  about  the  last  mentioned  period,  he  also 
detiends  fromthe  imputations  of  levity  or  falsehood, which  have 
been  so  universally  ascribed  to  her.  Her  narrative  has  beea 
considered  to  contain  at  least  as  large  a  portion  of  romance 
-as  of  truth,  to  be  a  sort  of  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment 
built  upon  a  slight  foundation  of  reality,  liut  the  gallantry 
or  conviction  of  Mr.  Thornton  deleuds  her  unequivocally 
from  the  charge  of  exaggeration,  even  in  ber  most  animated 
descriptions  of  Oriental  luxury,  which  he  avers,  from  the 
fieqtient  testimony  of  his  own  eyes,  to  be  minutely  con- 
formable to  facts  (p.  360.).  To  De  Tott  also  he  allows  more 
credit  than  that  writer  has  usually  had  the  fortune  to  obtain, 
liut  the  statements  of  the  baron  must  nlways  be  received 
with  caution  ;  he  was  a  superficial  ot)server,  though  with  the 
very  best  opportunities  of  observation,    and   he  wrote  his 
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triemoirs  under  the  influence  of  prejudice;  it  was  his  igno- 
bler  aim  to  amuse  and  astonish,  rather  than  to  instruct  his 
reader,  and  a  jest  or  a  good  story  is  ever  a  sulficient  induce- 
ment with  him  to  conceal  or  i»oi  vert  the  iruth.  The  cheva- 
lier d'Olisson  has  greater  claims  to  our  ailenlion.  Born  in 
Armenia,  a  Cliiistian  subject  ot  the  Grand  Seigraor,  he  may 
ahiiost  be  considered  as  a  native  writer.  In  his  'Tableau 
genejal  de  I'Empire  Ottoman'  is  to  be  found  a  copious  fund 
of  correct  and  Valuable  knowled-e;  but  his  ob'^ervation  u  s 
cramped  and  his  notions  narrowed  by  habitual  slavery,  and 
by  the  reverential  awe  with  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed from  mfancy  to  contemplate  his  Mahometan  masters. 
The  respective  merits  of  the  oil)er  authors  of  Turkisli  travels, 
from  LeuncIavins,Uycaut,and  Tournefort,  to  Lord  Sandwich, 
Dr.  Wittman,  Dallaway,  Poquueville,  Olivier,  Griffiths,  and 
others  of  inferior  note,  it  would  be  tedious  to  discriminate. 
The  tour  of  the  latter  gentleman  was  published  and  noticed 
by  us  about  two  years  ago,  and  we  are  tlattered  to  find  the 
opinion  of  a  gentleman  wliohas  resided  so  long  in  Turkey  as 
Mr.  Thornton,  coinciding  with  our  own*  as  to  the  value  of 
the  observations  of  Dr.  Griffiths.  Tliat  gentleman,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  genuine  Turkish  manners,  tra- 
velled in  the  character  of  a  Greek.  He  complains  of  uniform 
Incivility  and  ill  treatment  ;  but  surely  with  little  justice 
since  he  chose  to  assume  a  character,  says  Mr.  F.  as  little 
respectable  as  a  zcaftdering  Jew  in  our  country. 

VVe  must  reserve  a  word  or  two  for  Mr.  Eton,  a  gentleman 
H\'ho  has  gained  a  great  share  of  undeserved  <^redit,  and 
whose  authority  has  for  some  time  been  considered  as  dictato- 
rial iu  Turkish  matters.  His  '  Survey  of  the  Turkish  Empire,' 
has  ever  appeared  to  us  in  its  proper  light,  as  a  com- 
pound, where  much  ignorance  is  mixed  with  more  prejudice. 
Of  the  latter  quality,  a  considerable  portion  has  always 
been  allowed  to  him  even  by  his  admirers.  He  wrote  almost 
with  professed  partiality,  to  graiify  and  serve  his  patroness, 
the  empress  Catharine,  in  whose  service  he  was  engaged. 
But  from  his  long  residence  in  the  country,  it  was  fairly  pre- 
sumed that  he  had  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
people  whom  he  described.  His  ignorance  in  many  instances, 
and  the  insufficiency  or  corruption  of  the  sources  from  whence 
he  drew  his  knowledge  in  o'liers,  are  ably  and  unanswerably 
proved  by  Mr. Thornton.  We  select  one  instance,  which  also 
furnishes  a  curious  specimen  of  literary  forgery,and  we  regret 
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tliat  Mr.  T.,  instead  of  a  dark  and  unintelligible   allusion, 
should  not  have  exposed  the  real  name  of  the  impostors. 

'  I  have  quoted    the  precise  words  with  which  Mr.  Eton  pre- 
faces   his   estimate  of  the  military   force  of   the   Turks :    I    have 
however   discovered    with    no   small   degree  of   surprize,   that  the 
estimate    itself  is    (with    the    addition  indeed  of  35  men     to  every 
four  companies)  a  copy  of  a  schedule  wiiich  was  published  in  a  work 
entlitled  "  The  present  State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,    translated 
from  the  French    manuscript    of  Elias    Habesci,    many  years  resi- 
dent  at    Constantinople   in    the     service    of    the  Grand    Sisnor 
London,    178-t."     Now  who   is   Elias  Habesci,  on  whose   labours 
lilr.  Eton  founds   his   claim    to   the   gratitude  of    the  public  ?  An 
ignorant   impostor,    who  calls   himself  a    Greek,  and   yet  pretends 
to  have  written  his  work  originally  in  the  Arabic  language  Cpreface, 
p.  iv.) ;  who  abuces  the  nation  to    which    he   pretends    to    belong, 
and  even  dares  to  say  (p.  367.)   that  '•   their  priests   are   the   most 
abomitiuble  race  of  men  vpon  earth  ;''   an  idea  which  perhaps  was 
never  conceived,  and  certainly  was   never  expressed   by  a    Greek 
of  Constantinople.     But  this  pseudo-greek  betrays    himself  by   his 
language;  he  compares  the  Porle  to  Westminster-Hall,  and  tells  u> 
that  the  Bosphorus  is  somewhat  broader  than  the  Thames  at  London 
(p.  254).    His  ignorance  is  unparalleled  :  He  says  (p.  4*22,)  the  city 
of  Constantinople   has  Moldavia  for  its  boundary  to  the  north;    the 
Hellespont  and  the  Black  Sea  on  the  east;    Bulgaria    and  part  of 
Macedonia  on  the  west ;  the  ^gean  Sea  on    the  south."     It   would 
be  an  insult  to  common  sense  to  make   further  extracts   from   such 
a  work,  and  I  even  feel  it  necessary  by   way  of  apology  to  explain^ 
in  some  degree,  the  motives  which  have  induced   me  to    draw  such 
a  wretched  performance  from  the  obscurity  into  which  it   seems  to 
have  fallen  immediately  on  its  publication.     I  have  discoicrcd  the 
author  by  the  internal  evidence  of  the  book  itself:  but  to    name    him 
would  be  to  hold  him  up  not  only  to  general  contempt,  but  to  general 
indignation  ;  for  the  book  is  the  work  of  an   assassin,  who  from   his 
dark    retreat   has  directed     his  envenomed   shafts  against  private 
reputation  and  the  peace  of  domestic  life.     I  do  not  however  extend 
this  censure  to  the  author  of  another  publication  under   the   name  of 
Jllias  Habesci,  printed  at  Calcutta  ;  a  chaos   of  absurdities,   which, 
to  the  disgrace   of  the   English   name   in   India,  is  dedicated,    by 
permission,  to  Earl  Cornwallis,     This  author  confesses  that  his   real 
name   is  not  Elias  Habesci,  which  he    says   is   an   enigma   (though 
probably  he  means  an  anagram)   on  Sahib-el-Sicia,  which   in    the 
Arabic  language,  he  tells  us,  means  friend  of  the  unfortunate,  but 
1  believe  we  need  not  seek  for  its  derivation  in  the  Arabic  language  : 
alias  A.  B.    C.  is    the   ridiculous    conceit  which   has  seduced    this 
"    par  nobile   fratrum"   into   the   unbecoming   practices  which    I 
earnestly  desire  they  may  now  repent  of.' 

Mr.  Thornton  takes  some  pains  to  confute  the  opinions  of 
Mr.  Eton  and  Volney,  that  the  Turkish  power  must  sooa 
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sink  under  that  of  Russia,  nm]  that  such  an  event  wili  be 
greatly  to  the  moral  and  poluical  advantage  of  Europe  and 
of  mankind.  Some  sohd  and  ingenious  reasoning  is  tluowa 
away  on  this  subject.  IJe  Ibreseesthe  return  of  universal  bar- 
barism, and  the  triumph  of  the  grossest  superstition,  from  the 
too  great  iacrease  of  the  llussian  power.  But  that  power  is 
no  Jonger  f<;rtnidable.  Her  hite  contest  with  France  has  tora 
away  the  veil  thiat  concealed  her  real  weakness:  witliout  the 
connivance  ofone  far  more  mighty  than  herself,  she  would  in 
vain  attempt  to  possess  herself  of  a  single  Turkish  province; 
and  the  sovereign  who  can  command  the  spirit,  resources, 
and  genius  of  France,  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  trans- 
atlantic possessions  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  hardy  valour 
of  SvvitzerlancL  the  peiseveiing  industry  of  the  Hoilanders, 
tlie  fertile  regions  of  I  Lai  v.  and  the  numerous  nopulation 
of  Germany,  can  have  little  to  fear  iroui  the  Uionarch  of 
the  Russian  deserts. 

After  a  preface  of  most  unnecessary  length,  in  which  the 
author  labours  to  controvert  ihe  caiuninies  passed  on  th^^ 
English  nation  and  several  respectable  individuals,  by  one  Dr, 
Fouqueville,  an  impertinent  Frenchman,  calumnies  so  egre 
giously  absurd,  that  <•;  dozen  quarto  pages  of  raiiocination  ar 
miserably  bestov/ed  on  their  confutation,  the  first  chapter  con 
tains  a  general  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  national  cha- 
racter of  the  Turks,  and  of  the  state  of  civilization,  literature, 
and  the  arts  in  their  country.  It  has  been  i!jc  author's  ids- 
sign^  and  he  appears  to  us  to  have  accomplished  his  design, 
to  reconcile  the  conflicting  opiniims  that  liave  been  i"oruie<3, 
and  to  represent  the  people  he  is  describing  in  their  true  co- 
lours, unlinctured  by  prejudice  or  partiality. 

*  The  cliaracter  of  the  Turks.  (\vc  quote  his  opening  p.^ragrapli) 
as  il  has  bten  observed  in  difrcvent  points  of  view,  has  been  i-itlief 
held  up  t'.)  adriiiratic.nj  am!  as  an  example  to  surrounding  nations, 
or  repri'sc-ated  as  an  incongruous  mixture  of  savage^  barbarity  ani 
etH-iniuHte  luxury.  We  ii;ive  been  caUed  upon  to  emulate  their 
military  viitues,  and  to  copy  them  in  their  administration  ofjustice; 
we  have  also  been  (iirccted  to  abhor  their  undistinguishiug  severity, 
or  to  ridicule  their  i-fforts  for  opposing  their  enenues.  Their 
government  has  been  envied  by  Christian  monarchs,  as  tending  to 
its  object  with  the  fewest  impediments,  and  the  least  obliquity  ; 
and  It  has  been  decried  by  philosophers,  as  the  brute  exeruon  of 
unorganized  power.  ' 

Again  : 

*  The  nationr.l  character  of  the  Turks  is  indeed  a  corrp'^'-itinn  of 
contradictory    quautics.     We    find    theai  brave   and   pubdlai.imous 
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good  and  ferocious  ;  firm  and  weak  ;  active  and  indolent ;  passing 
I'rom  austere  devotion  to  disgiiving  obscenity,  from  moral  severity 
to  gross  sensiKility  ;  fastidiously  delicate  and  coarsely  voluptuous  ; 
s^atei)  on  a  celesiial  bed  and  preying  on  garbage.  The  great  are 
alierntiteiy  hanglity  and  humble;  airogunt  and  cringing;  libefal 
and  sordid  :  and  in  geniiraUit  must  be  confessed,  thai  the  qualities 
wiiich  least  deserve  our  approbation  are  the  most  predominant. 
On  comparing  their  limited  acquuemcnts  uith  the  learning  of  the 
Christian  nations  of  Europe,  we  are  surpiiscd  at  their  ignorance: 
but  we  must  allow  that  the\  have  just  and  clear  ideas  of  whatever 
falls  within  the  contracted  sphere  of  their  observation.  What 
would  become  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  if,  in  imitation  of 
the  Turkish  fjovernment,  the  lushest  offices  in  the  Stale  were  filled 
by  men  taken  Irom  the  lowest  rank  in  society,  and  unprepared  by 
education  or  habit  to  discharge  tneir  important  duties  V 

That  the  arts  and  sciences  are  at  a  low  ebb,  is  unques- 
tionable, and  from  f!ie  total .  want  of  theoretical  or  specula- 
live  knowledge,  they  must  ever  remain  so.  But  it  is  absurd  to 
deduce,  as  many  have  done,  a  notion  of  the  incapacity  of  the 
Turks  for  instruction,  from  the  imperfection  ol  their  know- 
ledge. Jf  we  find  a  skilful  mason,  and  many  are  to  be  found 
at  Constantinople,  can  we  suppose  that  he  would  execute  the 
plans  of  geiiios  with  more  difficulty  than  the  rude  concep- 
tions ofignorant  caprice?  If  the  mariner  have  the  courage 
and  the  skill  to  conduct  his  vessel  througii  the  dangers  of 
navigation,  by  the  mere  information  of  liis  senses,  would 
he  become  less  capable,  if  his  efforts  were  aided  by  princi- 
ple, and  directed  by  science  ?  If  the  mechanic,  with  a 
rude  instrument,  can  fashion  matter  so  as  to  answer  useful 
purposes,  would  he  relax  in  his  ingenuity,  if  the  difficuHies 
4)f  labour  were  removed  by  better-adapted  methods? 

From  the  rapid  but  accurate  survey,  which  is  here  given 
of  the  institutions  existing  among  the  Turks,  it  is  evident 
that,  though  there  is  mucli  to  improve,  there  is  nothing  to 
create.  The  arts,  the  establishments,  the  knowledge,  all 
that  influences  a  nation's  happiness,  is  to  be  found  in  Turkey, 
though  in  a  stale  that  admits  of  great  amelioration.  The 
arts,  for  instance,  from  the  ignorance  or  neglect  of 
scientific  principles,  are  degraded  into  mere  mechanical 
trades.  The  builder  and  the  architect,  the  carver  and  the 
statuary  are  united  in  the  same  person.  Surgery,  from  want 
of  science,  of  skill,  or  of  instruments,  is  rude  it\  the  ex- 
treme, and  its  practice,  as  was  formerly  the  mode  in  this 
country,  is  still  united  with  the  less  dignified  occupation 
of  a  barber. 

We  would  not  make  any  insinuation  to  the  prejudice  of 
ibe  healing  art,  but  it  may   seem   strange  that  the  pieva^ 
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lence  of  diseases  is  everywhere  ia  proportion  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  medical  knowledge.  Nor  is  it  easy  in  this, 
as  in  many  other  cases,  to  discriminate  between  cause  and 
cflect.  In  London,  where  that  science  has  attained  the 
higliest  point  ot"  perfection,  mankind  is  afflicted  with  nu- 
merous maladies,  whicli  are  unknown  at  Constantinople, 
where  it  is  in  its  infancy,  while  the  natives  of  New  Zealand 
are  ignorant  alike  of  medicine  and  disease. 

In  ttie  numerous  hospitals  and  dispensaries  for  the  gratuitous 
relief  of  the  disea>ed  poor  in  this  metropolis,  ii  is  the  general 
remarkaniong  the  medical  attendants, that  the  paiients  are  in- 
satiahleof  medicines, and  thatUis  necessary  to  mixwith  their 
prescriptions  some  unpalatable  ingredient  of  a  negative  na- 
ture, to  confine  tne  expence  of  drugs  within  reasonable 
limits.  We  recommend  tiie  following  anecdote  to  their 
attention; 

*  The  bastin.liice,  accoriling  to  De  Tott,  enters  into  the  Tarkisfi 
pharmacopei:!.  A  pasha  had  honoured  an  tluropeaii  merchant  with  hi* 
intimate  friendship  :  the  merchant  had  a  ht  of  the  gout  ;/he  paslta 
had  studied  aUllle phijsic,  aud  desirous  of  curiiiL^his  t'liend,  directc<{ 
two  of  hii  domestics  to  give  him  fifty  blows  on  the  soles  of  his  feet. 
The  merchant,  thoygh  lie  would  willingly  have  dit^penscd  with  ths 
admiiii'itration  of  the  mciWcuK,  found  ii  dcseniag  praitCj  for  it  soon 
effected  a  perfect  cure.* 

The  constitution  of  the  Ottoman  empire  is  treated  bv 
Mr.  T.  in  the  third  chapter  with  much  perspicuity. 

*  The  Ottoman  empire  is  fjovorncd  byacodeof  lawscall^d  uUeha. 
founded  on  the  precepts  of  the  koran,  the  oral  laws  of  the  prophet, 
his  usages  or  his  opinions;  together  v^^ith  the  ser.ienccs  and  decisions 
of  the  early  caliphs,  and  the  doctors  of  the  first  ages  of  Islamism* 
This  code  is  a  general  collection  of  laws  relatinii^  to  religious,  eivi! 
criminal,  political,  and  military  affairs;  all  equally  respected,  as 
being  theocratical,  canonical,  and  immutable  ;  though  obligatory 
in  different  degrees,  according  to  the  autiiority  which  accompanies 
each  precept.  In  some  instatices  it  imposes  a  duty  of  eternal  obligation 
as  being  a  transcript  of  the  divine  will,  extracted  from  the  reuisters 
of  heaven,  and  revealed  to  Mahomet  :  in  others  it  invites  to  an  irai* 
tation  of  the  great  apostle  in  his  lite  and  conduct.  To  slight  the  ex- 
ample is  indeed  blameable,  but  does  not  entail  upon  the  delinquent 
the  imputation  or  penalty  of  guilt  ;  and  a  still  inferior  authority  ac- 
companies the  decisions  of  doctors  on  questions,  which  have  arisen 
since  the  death  of  the  prophet.  Thissacfed  deposit  is  coa/ided  to  the 
sultan  in  his  character  of  Ciliph  and  chief  man  ;  and  he  is  invested 
with  the  sovereign  executive  command.  On  matters  unforeseen,  or 
wnprovided  for  by  the  fiist  promulgators  (jf  the  law,  thesultan  pro 
Bounces,  as  the  nUerest  of  religion,  and  the  advantage  or  honour  of 
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state  require.  These  imperial  decrees  (or  kkatfr/  sherif,")  considered 
as  emanations  from  human  authority,  are  susceptible  of  modification, 
orevenofaliolition,and  remain  in  force  only  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
$ultan  or  his  successors.  They  cannot  however  be  revoked  or  an- 
nulled on  slight  grounds,  or  without  sufficient  reason;  for  it  is 
believed  by  the  multitude  that  what  is  said  or  done  by  the  sultans  is 
so  Jirm,  as  not  to  be  retracted  on  any  human  account.' 


'At  court,  when  mention  is  made  of  the  sultan,  the  appellation 
ofaleni-peiia/i  (refuge  of  the  world)  is  usually  added  to  his  title  of 
padishah,  or  emperor.  His  loftiest  title,  and  the  most  esteemed, 
because  given  to  i;im  by  the  kings  of  Persia,  is  zil  ullak  Cshadow  of 
God)  ;  and  the  one  the  most  retiiote  from  our  manners,  though 
common  among  all  ranks  of  his  subjects,  is  hunkiar  (the  man- 
slayer) ;  which  IS  given  to  him.  not,  as  has  been  asserted,  because 
"  in  the  regular  administration  of  government,  he  executes 
criminal  jnsUce  by  hhnsc/J',  without  processor  fonnality,''  but  be- 
cause the  law  has  invested  him  alone  with  absolute  power  over 
the  lives  of  his  subjects.  The  Turkish  casuists  indeed  attribute  to 
the  emperor  a  character  of  holiness,  which  no  immoral  conduct 
can  destroy ;  and  as  he  rs  supposed  to  peri'orm  many  actions 
by  divine  impulse,  of  which  the  reasons  or  motives  are  inscrutable 
to  human  wisdom,  they  allow  that  he  may  kill  fourteen  persons 
every  day,  without  assigning  a  cause,  or  without  imputation  of  ty- 
ranny. Death  by  his  hand,  or  by  his  order,  if  submitted  to  without 
resistance,  confers  martyrdom  ;  and  some,  after  passing  their  lives 
in  his  service,  are  reported  to  have  aspired  to  the  honour  of  such 
aconsummation,  as  a  title  to  eternal  felicity.  His  power,  in  the 
opinion  of  their  most  learned  civilians,  is  restricted  only  in  the  ob- 
servance of  the  religious  institutions  ;  for  in  civil  and  political 
matters,  the  law  adniits  such  a  latitude  of  interpretation,  that  his 
will  alone  is  sovereign,  and  is  subject  neither  to  controul'iior  cen- 
sure. 

'  The  sultan  is  the  universal  proprietor  of  all  the  immovable 
wealth  in  the  empire,  except  the  funds  destined  to  pious  purposes. 
He  is  however  restrained,  both  by  law  and  cu>tom,  in  the  exercise  of 
this  right  over  the  property  of  subjects  not  imiikediately  enipioyed 
in  the  service  of  government,  and  it  is  only  in  default  of  natural 
heirs  that  such  property  laptes  to  the  crown.' 

Thus  the  government  is  a  pure  despotism,  without  either 
an  aristocracy,  an  hierarchy,  or  commons,  possessed  of"  power 
to  counterbalance  that  of  the  throne.  The  only  privileged 
body  is  the  ukma,&.n  order  of  men,  who  rule,  not  so  much  by 
constitutional  right,  as  by  the  influence  which  their  learning, 
however  contemptible, has  given  them  over  their  sim^jle  and 
illiterate  fellow- subjects,  have  risen  to  a  considerable  degree 
cf  importance. 

The  nature  of  this  body  has  been  imperfectly  understood^ 
and  Lh&ir  power  exceedingly  over-rated,  by  preceding  wri- 
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ters.  The  error  which  has  principally  misled  authors 
in  their  speculations  on  the  Turkish  government,  is  that 
which  represents  the  ulemaas  the  ministers  of  religion,  ex- 
ercising controul  over  the  minds  of  men,  still  more  unli- 
inited  than  that  oi"  the  christian  clergy,  in  the  darkest  ages^ 
and  in  the  plenitude  of  their  temporal  power.  Mr.  Eton, 
however,  calls  the  ulema  '  a  powerful  priesthood  ; — the 
teachers  of  religion,  combining  ihe  offices  of  priest  and 
lawyer: — possessing,  like  the  priests  under  the  Jewish  theo- 
cracy, the  oracles  both  of  law  and  religion,  and  finiting 
in  themselves  the  power  of  two  great  corporations,  those  of 
the  law  and  of  the  church.'  Sir  James  Porter  considers 
the  ulema  as  '  equal,  if  not  superior  to  any  nobility,'  and 
balancing  the  power  of  the  sovereign.  And  Peysonnel 
asserts  that  the  power  of  the  ulema,  counterbalancing  that 
of  the  sovereign,  takes  from  the  Ottoman  government  the 
character  of  arbitrary  power,  for  witii  such  a  constitutional 
check  there  can  be  no  despotism. 

Mr.  Thornton"  more  clearly  defines  their  privileges,  and 
their  legal  or  acquired  authority. 

'  The  ulema,  the  perpetual  and  hereditary  guanlians  of  the  reli- 
gion and  laws  of  the  empire,  from  which  order  the  mufti  is  chosen, 
form  a  body  highly  respected  and  powerful.  The  venerable  title 
of  ulema,  which  signifies  doctors  or  learned  men)  is  common  to  the 
whole  order,  which  is  however  divided  into  three  distinct  classes, 
comprehending  indeed  the  miniscers  of  religion,  but  distinguishing 
them  from  the /o«/ca////a,  or  jurisconsults,  wlio  are  again  subdivided 
into  muftis,  or  doctors  of  hiw,  and  cadis  or  milli^terb  of  justice. 

'  From  the  influence  of  this  order  of  men  with  the  people,  they 
have  sometimes  been  used  bythehead^of  factions  to  stir  up  re- 
bellu)n,  to  direct  the  public  opinion  against  the  throne,  and  to  jus- 
tify subsequent  usurpation,  but  though  when  united  with  the  jani- 
zaries, they  may  occa'-ionHlly  have  thwarted  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment, their  powef  is  little  formidable  in  itself.  The  honour  and 
the  prerogatives  of  their  order,  which  form  an  enviable  distinction 
between  the  ulema,  and  the  other  classes  of  the  nation,  give  them  an 
important  rank  in  the  state,  and  a  powerful  ascendancy  over  the 
minds  as  well  of  the  court,  as  the  people.  They  pay  no  taxes  or 
public  imposts,  and  by  a  peculiar  privilege  their  property  is  here- 
ditary in  their  families,  and  is  not  liable,  to  arbitrary  confiscations. 
The  preservation  of  these  rights  and  immunities  consequently  unites 
the  rich  and  powerful  families  of  the  ulema,  and  makes  them  forget 
their  mutual  jealousies,  and  relinquish  their  schemes  of  private  am- 
bition, whenever  it  is  thought  necessary  to  guard  against  a  common 
danger.  Despotism  has  sufficient  range  without  invading  their 
privileges,  and  i\\efetwas  of  the  mufti,  in  unison  with  the  wishes  of 
government,  have  never  been  refused,  but  when  the  sceptre  was  fal- 
ling fronj  the  grasp  of  an  unsuccessful  or  euervated  sovereign.' 
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De  ToU,  whose  authority  on  this  subject  is  confiimed  by 
histoj-}',  and  by  Mr.  Thornton's  own  obseivation,  reduces  the 
power  o["  the  ulema  to  a  cypher.  •  Though  the  ulema,  says 
lie,  can  interpret  the  law  aj  ihey  please,  and  atjisnate  the 
people  against  their  sovereign,  he,  on  the  olhcr  l:and,  can 
with  a  single  word  depose  the  niutti,  banish  him,  and  even 
put  him  to  death,  with  as  many  of"  the  ulema,  as  may  fall 
wnder  his  displeasure.*  The  law,  it  is  said,  authorises  the 
sultan  to  banish  the  ulema,  but  not  to  put  them  to  death: 
and  if  an}'  part  of  the  law  could,  by  the  collective  or  sepa- 
rate efforts  of  its  ministers,  be  kt-pt  inviolate,  it  certainly 
would  be  that  article,  which  so  much  interests  themselves  ; 
and  yet  we  find  that  Murad  the  Fourth  commanded  a 
mufti  to  be  pounded  to  death  in  a  marble  mortar,  and  justi- 
fied this  extraordinary  punishment  by  saying  that  '  the 
heads  whose  dignity  exempts  them  from  the  sword,  ought 
to  be  struck  with  the  pestle.* 

The  establishment  of  a  vizier,  to  whom  the  full  power  of 
the  sovereign  is  delegated,  without  any  limitation  except 
the  will  of  his  master,  seems  to  be  a  fundamental  principle 
of  despotism.  From  the  time  of*  Joseph,  to  the  present 
day,  history  and  the  concurring  testimony  of  travellers^ 
prove  that  such  has  been  the  invariable  custom  of  the  East. 
It  is  attested  still  more  strongly,  as  our  author  remarks,  by 
the  game  of  chess,  which  is  known  to  be  of  eastern  inven- 
tion, though  its  origin  is  lost  in  the  darkness  of  antiquity. 
The  moves  of  the  king  are  made  solely  with  a  view  to  liis 
own  personal  safety,  while  the  vizir  (which  is  the  original 
name  of  the  piece  we  call  the  queen)  moves  rapidly  in  every 
direction,  and  regulates,  and  conducts  the  campaign. 

This  minister  is  the  ostensible  president  of  the  divan,  or 
great  council,  which  on  solemn  occasions  is  called  upon  to 
direct  the  sovereign  by  its  advice.  Besides  the  grand  vi- 
?ir,  this  council  was  formerly  composed  of  six  other  officers, 
or  vizirs,  whose  powers  were  limited  to  sanction,  though  not 
to  direct,  the  measures  of  government.  But  soon  after  the 
close  of  the  last  Russian  war,  a  mixture  of  aristocratical 
principles  was  infused  into  the  gjftand  council,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  seven  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  empire,  viz. 
the  capuilan pacha,  ©r  lord  high  admiral ;  the  two  cazy-askers, 
or  supreme  military  judges  of  Romelia  and  Anatolia;  the 


*  '  And  ajjnin  Pharao  said  to  Joseph  :  Behold,  I  have  appointed  thee  over  the 
•wholeland  of  ]isypt.  And  he  txiok  his  ring  from  his  own  hand,  and  gave  it  into 
his  hand:  And  the  kincj  said  to  Joseph  :  lamPharao:  without  thy  commandment 
no  man  shall  move  hand  or  foot  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt.'  Genesis,  chap.  41. 
y»r.  -il,  -ii.  44. 
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^rand  treasurer  of  the  empire,  &,c. ;  the  second  treasurer, 
chief  of  the  war  department ;  the  grand  purveyor  ;  and  the 
nishandji  effertdi,  who  affixes  the  cypher  of  the  grand  signer 
to  pubhc  acts. 

This  new  institution,  which  is  called  the  nizami  djedid, 
has  infringed  upon  the  authority  of  the  prime  minister,  and 
assumes  a  dictatorial  and  restrictive  voice  on  questions  of 
public  importance.  Mr.  T.  is  of  opinion  that  no  good  hasf 
hitherto  resulted  fio  n  it,  and  he  does  not  plead  the  cause 
of  despotism  when  be  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  founded  on 
events  whicti  he  himseU  has  witnessed,  that  more  beneficial, 
or  rather  less  injurious,  consequences  result  from  its  being 
maintained  in  its  integrity,  than  when  it  is  i'npeded  in  its 
progress,  and  checked  in  its  exercise  by  institutions  so  fo- 
reign to  its  nature,  as  the  newly  created  commission  of 
nizami  dje did  \  a  commission  which  takes  away  the  chief 
and  only  support  of  despotism,  its  promptitude  and  inflex- 
ibility of  decision;  which  enfeebles  the  energies  of  govern- 
ment; creates  an  interest  foreign  to  that  of  the  monarchy 
and  opens  a  wider  field  for  corruption. 

It  will  be  recollecred  that  discontent  with  the  nizami 
djedid,  was  the  cause,  or  pretence  of  the  late  revolution  at 
Constantinople,  which  placed  the  reigning  sultan  on  the 
throne  of  his  uncle. 

The  forms,  regulations,  and  delays  of  European,  and  par- 
ticularly of  English  courts  of  law,  have  sometimes  induced  a 
momentarv  envy  of  th#!summary  administration  of  Furkish 
justice.  But  reflection  soon  brings  on  the  conviction,  that 
the  promptness  or  tediousness  of  legal  proceedings,  is  ia 
proportion  lo  the  degrees  of  liberty  or  shivery.  '!  he  ex- 
pence  of  legal  proceedings  must  be  reduced  to  something 
much  less  than  our  English  gentlemen  of  the  law  would 
approve  of,  in  a  country  where  a  brief  is  reduced  lo  its 
literal  signification,  and  is  of  necessity  comprised,  be  tlie 
case  ever  so  intricate,  in  about  half  a  pag',  in  order  that  room 
may  be  lelt  on  the  other  half  for  inserting  the  substance  of 
the  consultation  on  the  subject,  and  the  sentence  of  the 
judge  The  time  allowed  for  the  decision  of  each  cause,  is 
iimited  in  the  extreme.  A  company  of  soldiers  guald^  the 
hall  of  justice,  who  are  also  employed  to  bring  accused  per- 
sons into  court,  and  to  watch  over  the  piisoners.  These  are 
called  muhzur  from  their  office,  says  Mr.  Thornton,  and 
the  nature  of  it  may  be  judged  ol'  from  the  form  of  a  cita- 
tion. "  Go,"  says  the  muhzur  aga,  "  and  oider  such  a  per- 
son immediately  to  appear;  if  he  hesitate  to  obey  the  sum- 
mons, cleave  him  through  the  head  and  the  eyes,  and  pro° 
(luce  him  in  that  state." 
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Nothing.can  exceed  the  simplicity  of  a  Jaw  suit.  Each  parly 
represents  his  case,  unassisted  by  counsellors,  advocates,  or 
ple;iders  of  any  kind,  and  supports  his  sialeuient  by  the  pro- 
duclion  of  evidence.  The  deposition  of  two  competent  wit- 
nesses is  admitted  as  complete  legal  proof,  in  all  cases  what- 
soever, whether  concerning  properly,  reputation,  or  life. 

Blackstone,  with  more  wit  perhaps  than  truth,  remarks  of 
Turkish  tribunals,  tliat  one  party  h  sentenced  to  receive  the 
tasiinado,  the  other  to  pay  a  heavy  line,  and  the  court  is 
dismissed.  Hear  what  Mr.  Thornlon  asserts  from  the  expe* 
iience  aPid  observation  of  fourteen  years. 

*  The  Turk  has  rarely  to  complain  of  injustice;  and,  generally 
Speaking,  the  decision  of  the  judges  in  causes  vvheroin  both  parties 
are  Mussulmans,  is  unbiassed.  Public  opinion,  which  is  no  where 
riorc  free  or  more  energetic  than  aaiong  the  Turks,  checks  the 
voluntary  commission  of  any  injustice  with  respect  to  them.  I 
have  seen  the  cazy-asker  in  his  own  tribunal,  abused  by  women, 
with  a  licence,  which  nothing  could  equal,  but  the  patience  and 
submission  with  which  he  bore  it,  while  the  inferior  otTicers  were 
etidcavouriiig  to  pacify  them,  and  gently  get  them  out  of  the  court.* 

We  do  not  know  how  to  reconcile  this  praise  with  the 
©pen  toleration  of  false  witnesses,  who  b}'  our  author's  own 
confession,  constitute  a  profession  which  is  openly  avowed, 
and  the  individuals  of  which  are  personally  known  in  every 
tribunal,  unless  we  suppose,  which  seems  improbable,  that 
their  evidence  is  only  practised  to  the  detriment  of  chris- 
tian litigators.  Under  such  disadvantages,  indeed,  do  chris'- 
tians  labour,  vvhetJier  subjects  or  foreigners,  and  in. so  unpro- 
tected a  manner  are  they  exposed  to  the  consequences  of  the 
venal  administration  of  the  laws,the  testimony  of  any  Mussul- 
man whatever  outweighing  the  clearest  evidence  a  chris- 
tian can  adduce,that  they  usually  find  it  more  eligible  to  sub- 
mit to  oppression,-  than  to  seek  redress,  which  they  can  only 
expect  to  gain  by  exorbitant  bribery. 

'  In  civil  causes,  the  Europeans,  in  virtue  of  the  capitulations, 
pay  three  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  sum  which  constitutes 
iheir  claim  :  the  subjects  of  the  country  pay  ten  per  cent.  But, 
us  tlie  gaincr'pays  the  costs  of  suit,  in  order  .that  the  juilge  may  not 
losc  his  fees,  the  privilege  granted  to  the  European  is  in  fact  a 
disadvantiige.  The  evil  consequences  of  the  gainer  being  burthened 
Avith  the  expences  of  a  law-suit,  besides  the  injustice  of  stich  a  mode 
(if  satisfying  the  court,  are  evident,  A  Turk  will  institute  a  vex- 
atious suit  a;:rs,inst  a  rayah,  in  which  he  risks  nothing,  and  may 
eventually  aviijl  himfelf  of  sU  the  uncertainty  of  the  law  :  the  rayab 
is  placed  ia    a   dilcBsma,   froni   which  he  cannot  escape  without  in- 
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jury  :  he  may  be  unsuccessful  in  his  suit  ;  and  the  least  disadvan* 
tage  he  can  hope  for,  is  the  payment  of  the  costs  ;  so  that  in  most 
cases,  he  finds  it  expedient  to  compound  the  business.  I  knew  a 
person,  against  whom  an  annual  claim  was  made  for  a  room  in  the 
upper  part  of  a  house,  which  he  had  built  himself.  He  had 
bought  off  the  flrst  action  ;  and  this  concessioa^as  construed  by  the 
opposite  party,  into  an  acknowledgement  of  his  right,  and  the 
rayah  was  subjected,  in  consequence  of  it,  to  the  payment  of  a 
tribute  till  his  death.  This  species  of  robbery,  which  constitutes 
the  chief  riches  of  the  Turkish  populace  in  the  great  cities,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  o{  aiania.* 

It  should  be  observed,  that  in  defending  the  Turkish  in- 
stitutions against  the  calumnies  with  which  they  have  beea 
promiscuously  loaded^  iMr.  Thornton  wishes  to  be  under- 
stood only  of  the  conduct  of  governinent  over  natural  sub- 
jects, or  Turks.  An  ignorant  people  is  justified  b}'  the 
prescriptions  of  an  intolerant  religion,  in  considering  aliens 
as  beings  of  a  lower  race,  against  whom  injustice  is  not  only 
lawful,  but  even  praise-worthy  in  the  sons  of  the  faithful, 
and  "  it  would  be  unjust,"  says  Mr.  T.,  "  to  characterize 
the  Spartan  government,  only  from  its  treatment  of  the 
Helots." 

We  now  come  to  the  military  force,  and  the  financial  sys- 
tem and  revenues  of  the  Ottoraaa  empire,  which  are  de- 
scribed respectively  in  the  5th  and  6th  chapters,  and  these 
we  shall  pass  over  very  slightly.  Enthusiasm  and  the  hope 
of  plunder  formerly  collected  and  held  together  the  vast 
armies  with  which  the  Ottoman  sovereigns  subdued  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  world.  Those  causes  no  longer  exist.  The  mi- 
litia, of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  Janissaries  and  a  fevr 
other  regular  bodies  of  troops  who  receive  pay,  the  Turkish 
armies  consist,  are  now  with  ditficuity  assembled,  and  re- 
gardless as  they  are  of  discipline,  aufl  ignorant  of  the  science 
of  war,  they  oppose  an  ineffectual  resistance  to  the  troops  of 
Europe.  The  finances,  in  the  calculation  of  v.'hich  violence 
and  extortion  always  formed  a  principal  part,  are  insufficient 
for  the  ordinary  expences  of  government,  from  the  loss  of 
wealthy  provinces,  and  the  defection  and  rebellion  of  pa- 
chas. Destitute  of  pecuniary  and  military  strength,  de- 
prived of  every  resource  that  gives  energy  and  stability  to 
power,  the  genius  of  the  Ottoman  empire  seems  to  wait,  ia 
torpid  lethargy,  the  accomplishment  of  its  destinies. 

The  chapter  on  the  religion,  moraU,  iiabits,  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Turks,  and  on  their  women,  will  be  read  with 
much  interest,  frorti  the  total  dissimilitude  between  their 
manners,  and  those  of  the  nations  that  constitute  the  chris- 
tian commonwealth  of  Europe. 
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*  Every    traveller    must     have     nolired,    (though   Dumont     ap- 
pears  to   be    the    firs+,    who  has  recorded  the   obseivation,)  that  the 
Turkish  iisagts  contrast  in  a  siiifjular   manner  with  our  own.     This 
dissimilitude,    which    pervades  ihc  whole  of  their  habits,  is  so  gene- 
ral,even  in  things  of  apparent  insigniticance,  a.  almost  to  indicate  de- 
sign   rather   than  accident.     '1  he    whole  exterior  of  the  oriental  is 
different  from  ours.     The   Eurc  pean  stands  firm  and  erect,  his  heiul 
drawn  back,    his  chest  protruded,  the  point  of  the  fi)ot  turned  out- 
wards, and  the  knees  straight.     The  attitude    of  the  Turk  is  less  re- 
mote from  nature,  and  in  each  of  these    rtspects    approaches  nearer 
to  the  models  which    the  statuaries  appear  to    have  copied,     Iheir 
r.-<bes  are  large  and  loose,  entirely  concealing  the  contour  of  the  hu- 
man form,  encumbering  motion,  and  ill-adapled    to  manly  exercise. 
Our   close   and    short  dresses,  calculated  for  promptitude  of  action, 
appear  in    ihHr  eyis   to  be  wanting  bdh   in  dignity  and  modesty. 
They  revereiice  the   beard  as  the  symbol  of  manhood  and   the  token 
of  independance,  but  they  practice  depilalion  of  the  body  from  motives 
of  cleanliness.     In    pertoiniing    their  devotions,  or  entering  a  dwel- 
ling, they  take  cff  their  shoes.     In   inviting   a   person  to  approach 
them,  they  use  what  with   us    is   considered  as  a  repulsive  motion  of 
the  hand.      In  writing  they  tr^ce  the  lines   from  right    to  left.     The 
master  of  a  house  does  the  honours  of  his  table  by   serving  himself 
first  from   the   dish  :  he  driuks  without  noticing  the  company,   and 
they    wish    him  health   when  he  has  finished  his  oraught.     '1  hey  lie 
down  to  sleep  in  their  clothes.     1  hey  afi'ect  a  grave  and  phlegmatic 
exterior:  their  amusements  are  all  of  the  tranquil  kind  :  they  con- 
found with  folly  the  noisy  expression  of  gaiety  :    their  utterance  is 
slow  and  deliberate  :  they  even  feel  satisfaction  in  silence  :    they  at- 
tach the  idea  of  majesty  to  slowness  of  mocion  :  they  pass  in  repose  all 
themcments  of  thtirlife  which  are  not  occupied  m  serious  business; 
they  retire  early  to  rest ;  and  they  rise  before  the  sun.' 


*  We  court  the  attention  of  women  by  contrasting  our  appearance 
with   theirs.     The  muscular  strength   t;f  the  man  is  not  to  be  con- 
cealed under   a  load  of  efteminate  drapery  :  the  guardians  and  pro- 
tectors of  woman  should    make  a  proud   display  of  their  superior 
strengih.     We  sacrifice  to  their    taste  or  caprice  the  beard,  the  dis- 
tinctive  ornament  of  our    sex,  the  pride  and  boast  of  perfect  man- 
hood ;  we  assume  a  form  less  calculated  to  inspire  respect  and  awe, 
but  more  compatible  with  lemale  playfulness;  and  we  endeavour,  even 
in  advanced  age,  to  exhibit  some  faint  resemblance    of  that  happier 
and  earlier  period  of  life,  which  is  peculiaily  devoted  to  the  service 
of  the  ladies,  and  blessed  with  tl.eir  approbation.     While  in  Turkey 
the  naked    front  of   age  is  imposed  even  upon  the  young  men,  with 
us  the  hsacinthine  locks  of  youth    conceal  the  ravages  o!  lime  ;  and 
the  venerable    graces   of  old  age  yield  to  the  vain  attempt  (absurd 
were   it  not  ennobled    by    the  motive)  of  still  continuing  to  please. 
The  sportiveness  of  youth  is  mimicked  till  it  becomes  ridiculous,  be- 
cause the  temper  ot  women  is  averse    from    aravity.     It  would  be 
■unnecessary  to  notice  through  all  its  effects  the  habitual  intercourse  of 
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tnpn  with  women.  Whatever  distinguishes  the  European  from  the 
Asiatic  may  be  traced  tu  this  source,  even  that  cleanliness  ot  antici- 
pation whirh  p'.tvailsin  Europe,  and  to  which  is  substituted  in  Asia 
a  periodical  lustration  from  accumulated  confinement/ 

The  causes  of  these  grand  national  distinclions,  are  inves- 
tigated by  the  autlior,  in  u  way  that  shews  much  reading  and 
iua:enuity. 

On  the  subject  of  the  plague,  and  the  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination, which  in  Turkey  is  carried  to  so  ridiculous  an  ex- 
tent, we  must  quote  a  very  singular  circumstance,  relative 
to  our  distinguished  countryman,  General  Stuart,  who  is 
probably  to  this  moment  ignoiant  oi'  the  danger  to  which  he 
was  exposed. 

'  Major  General  Stuart  had  executed  the  orders  of  General 
llutchuison,  in  expressinn;  to  the  capadin  pai/ia,  mure  forcibly 
than  by  words,  the  resentment,  which  honourable  men  must  have 
telt  at  so  flagrant  a  violation  of  the  most  sacred  obligations,  as  that 
of  the  murder  of  the  btj/s  of  Egypt  for  whose  saleiy  the  British 
honour  had  been  pledged.  After  the  termination  of  the  war  Ge- 
neral Suiart  was  again  sent  by  the  British  government  on  a  mission 
to  Egypt ;  and  on  passing  through  Constantinople  he  had  an  audi- 
ence of  the  principal  officers  of  state,  and  among  others  of  the 
capudau  pas/in.  Hussein  had  not  forgotten  the  discipline  which  he 
underwent  in  Egypt,  and  in  appointing  a  day  for  the  reception  of 
General  Stuart  at  the  arsenal,  he  meditated  a  singular  scheme  of 
vengeance.  The  plague  raged  with  some  violence,  and  the  pasha 
orotred  two  persons  dangerously  ill  to  be  brought  to  die  in  a  small 
chamber,  which  was  kept  closely  shut  up  till  General  Stuart  should 
come.  In  this  room  the  pasha  received  his  visitors,  with  a  confi- 
dence, as  to  iiimself,  in  over-ruling  fatalism  which  it  is  difficult  to 
account  tor.  He  was,  however,  disappointed  in  the  event ;  for  his 
preparations  produced  no  farther  mischief,  than  alarm  to  the  Greek 
prince  Callimachi,  who  being  acquainted  with  the  circumstance,  re- 
luctantly performed  the  office  of  interpreter.  I  learned  the  story  00 
the  following  day  froin  a  lady  who  visited  the  prince's  family,  and 
had  heard  it  from  his  own  mouth.' 

It  would  be  an  easy  task  to  select  much  of  entertainmeni 
from  this  part  of  the  authoi's  work,  and  from  the  succeedina: 
chapter,  on  the  subject  of  the  Turki.-^h  females,  were  it  not 
our  wish  to  devote  a  separate  article  to  an  appendix  which 
lie  has  subjoined,  on  the  principalities  of  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia.  We  do  not  recollect  any  correct  and  authentic 
account  of  those  provinces,  to  which  the  circumstances  of 
the  late  war  between  France  and  Russia  have  imparled  a 
considerableshare  of  political  consequence. That  we  may  put  ia 
a  claim  to  a  few  pages  in  our  next  JSumber  for  the  discussioa 
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of  this  S'lbjecf,  which  is  distinct  from  the  general  purport 
of  Mr.  Thorjiton's  work,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  waive 
all  further  discussion  on  the  less  important,  but  highly  amus- 
ing portion  of  his  performance  which  is  at  present  before  us^ 
aad  which  we  quit  with  regret. 


Art.  Xil. — The  Shtphtrd's  Guide  :  being  a  practical  Trenfise 
on  the  Diseases  of  Sheep,  their  Causes,  and  the  best  Mean$ 
of  preventing  them  :  nith  Observations  on  the  most  suita- 
hie  Farm- Stocking  for  the  various  Climates  of  this  Coun- 
try. Lh/  James  H<ygg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  Svo.  pp.  338.  * 
Edinburgh.  Constable.     London.  Murray.    1&07. 

THAT  good  sense  and  useful  knowledge  are  confined  tothe 
superior  orders  of  society  is  a  prejudice  which  is  commonly 
cnterSained  by  tliose  whose  lot  has  placed  them  in  those  for- 
tunate circumslanoes  ;  a  prejudice,  which  the  overweening 
pride  and  insolent  presumption  of  station  is  apt  to  cherish 
as  useful  and  necessary  to  civil  subordination.  But  it  is  a 
sentiment  eqiudly  contrary  to  the  principles  of  religion,  the 
feelings  o'l"  humanity  and  the  dictates  of  experience.  The 
genu  of  knowledge  and  of  virtue  (for  justly  considered  they 
are  but  one)  is  equally  implanted  in  every  member  of  the  hu- 
inmn  race,  ft  requires  only  culture  and  the  genial  influence 
of  favourable  circumstances  to  make  it  spring  up,  flourish 
and  fructify.  And  in  some  minds  its  vital  principle  is  so 
Ftron::!;  that  no  soil  however  sterile,  no  skies  however  incle- 
ment,  can  wholly  destroy  its  growth  or  impede  its  expansion. 
How  vicrorous  would  be  its  shoots,  how  rich  its  fruits  under 
a  more  favourable  aspect  !  Elernrl  honouv  be  to  that  vir- 
tuous legislator,  whose  design,  equally  wise  and  beneHcent, 
■would  have  shed  the  blessings  of  instruction  on  the  hamlet 
of  every  peasant  who  bears  the  name  of  Briton  I 

The  treatise  we  have  beforr  us  is  the  production  of  a  man 
little  gifted  with  science,  and  who,  it  is  probable,  received  in 
his  early  days  no  more  than  those?  simple  rudiments  of  know- 
ledge, to  which  we  think  every  member  of  civilized  society 
has  an  inherent  claim.  If  the  observations  are  not  Written 
In  the  style  of  an  academician,  we  confess  that  we  are  the 
better  pleased  with  thera  :  we  have  at  least  the  chance  of 
receiving  a  faithful  delineation  from  nature,  instead  of  being 
fatigued  by  the  dull  repetition  of  a  tale  already  twenty  times 
told.  1  he  first  sentence  in  the  book  gave  us  a  favourable 
opinion  of  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  he  observes; 

'  Thai  tbe  diseases  of  sheep  are  by  nature  inconsiderably  few,  aq 
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inference,  if  not  a  proof  may  be  (Irawn  from  the  great  difference  be- 
twixt the  diseases  incident  to  children,  and  those  incident  to  lambs. 
With  regard  to  the  former,  they  are  so  very  numerous  that  one-fifth 
of  mankind  are  computed  to  die  in  their  infancy  ;  whereas,  during 
the  time  that  the  iambs  subsist  partly  on  their  mother's  milk,  they 
are  subjected  by  nature  to  no  disease  whatever,  'i'his  may  seem  a 
bold  assertion,  when  it  is  so  well  known  that  many  of  t!ieni  die  dur- 
ing that  period  ;  but  I  declare  that  during  uU  my  experience,  I 
have  seen  very  few  lambs  die  of  any  dise-ise,  saving  those  that  could 
be  well  accounted  for,  as  originating  in  accident,  or  the  severity  of 
the  season.* 

We  feel  little  hesitation  in  assenting  to  this  doctrine  of  our 
honest  shepherd;  and  believe  that  had  he  attended  to  the 
management  ol  infants  with  the  same  care  as  to  the  breeding 
of  sheep,  he  would  have  arrived  at  nearly  the  same  conclu- 
fiions  with  regard  to  the  human  species  likewise.  He  would 
have  been  led  to  doubt  whether  the  frightful  mortality,  which 
stifles  as  it  wereirj  embrio,so  great  a  jjioportion  of  the  iunnan 
race,  is  really  owing  to  the  inevitable  ordinance  of  Provi- 
dence, or  lo  the  preposterous  management  of  man  ;  and  whe- 
ther the  diseases  of  infancy  might  not  in  great  measure  be 
traced  to  evident  causes  with  as  much  certainty  as  those  of 
Jambs. 

Of  these  tender  beings  we  are  informed,  that  the  severity 
of  the  weather,  deficiency  of  milk  of  the  darn,  what  is  termed 
Jiming,  tliat  is  the  fundament  being  closed  by  filth  about 
the  tail  and  buttock,  and  the  operation  of  castration,  are  the 
chief  causes  of  premature  death.  "J'his  last  operation  some- 
times occasions  gangrenes  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  when, 
from  this  cause  putrefaction  comes  to  a  great  height  in  a 
flock,  both  tup-lambs  and  females  will  die  infected  in  the  very 
same  manner  as  those  tliat  were  castrated. 

The  terms  of  art  used  by  this  honest  and  intelligent  shep- 
herd sound  a  little  coarse  to  our  ears.  The  braxy,  the  stur- 
dy, the  thwarter'lle,  the  bieakshuach  or  clmg,  daising, 
smooringand  awalding,  are  names  which  may  grate,perhaps, 
the  delicale  organs  of  soutliern  readers,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  aflections  denoted  by  tiiem  may  he  known  by  other 
local  appellations  in  the  diflerent  districts  of  the  united 
kingdoms.  But  those,  who  are  sufliciently  familiar  with  the 
liabitudes  of  the  sheep  to  be  able  to  judge  of  their  distem- 
pers from  a  description  of  symptoms  will  not  have  to  en- 
counter any  difficulties  on  this  account.  For  the  history  ot 
their  diseases,  with  the  times  and  contingencies  which  seeni 
to  induce  them,  are  very  distinct  and  intelligible.  Mr. 
Hogg  loo  is  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  anatomy  oi 
his  favourite  animal  to  give  a  clear   account  of  the  apjiear- 
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ances  observed  on  dissection.  Nor  are  we  even  without 
sotiie  satisfaction  on  what  must  be  esteemed  the  most  ob- 
scure and  difficult  part  of  pathological  investigations.. — the 
aetiology.  Though  we  doubt  not  that  in  the  assignment  of 
causes  he  is  occasionally  erroneous  and  still  more  frequently 
defective,  yet  all  his  conjectures  {\nd  suggestioi\s  are  wor- 
thy of  attention,  since  he  confines  himself  to  evident  and 
palpable  causes,  as  the  operation  of  food,  heat  and  cold, 
moisture  and  dryness,  and  avoids  involving  himself  in  the 
labyrmth  of  subtle  and  useless  speculations.  Where  he  is 
wiong  we  cannot  see  that  any  mischief  is  likely  to  be  the 
consequence  of  his  errors.  Where  he  is  riglit,  we  are  sure 
that  hi,  advice  will  be  productive  of  much  good. 

V\  e  have  been  less  satisfied  perh.tps  with  his  account  of 
the  Rot ^  than  with  the  otlier  parts  of  his  work,  though  he 
speaks  of  it  with  more  than  usual  confidence,  at  the  same  time 
that  tie  declines  assuming  to  himself  the  merit  of  his  theory. 

*  1  have  stuck  to  a  theory,'  he  says,  '  laid  flown  by  a  few  of  the 
most  seoMble  men  on  the  Duke  of  liuccleuoh's  estates,  who  have 
had  abundance  of  experience  that  way,  an. I  wiiich  seems  to  ac- 
count at  once  for  all  the  different  opinions.  Yea,  1  hope  to  make  it 
appear,  that  all  the  various  causes  assigned  ibr  the  rot,  only 
serve  more  fully  to  prove  this  real  and  ultimate  one.  But  not  to 
keep  the  reader  in  suspense,  I  hold  it  asaii  incontrovertible  fact, 
that  a  suddenj'all  in  condition,  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  rot.' 

This  is  very  roundly  asserted,  but  we  have  sought  in  vam 
for  the  proof;  some  facts  that  he  mentions  seem  contradictory 
to  it;  and  upon  the  whole  we  think  him  more  successful 
in  overthrowing  the  theories  of  others,  than  in  establishmg 
his  own.  In  describing  the  signs  by  which  the  farmer  may 
judge  that  a  sheep  is  unsound  he  is  much  more  happy. 
They  are,  a  degree  of  lethargy,  and  an  indifference  to  food  ; 
the  belly  being  shrunk,  and  dinged  up  for  some  time;  in 
this  case  ilic  appetite  becomes  voracious  and  the  animal  is' 
not  yet  quite  fallen  a  prey  to  the  disorder.  But  if  after  this 
clungness  fas  he  calls  if,)  the  belly  falls  down,  and  the 
flanks  fall  in,  the  disease  is  then  farther  advanced;  and  though 
the  animal  may  live  a  longtime,  it  will  never  prove  a  good 
sheep.  Leanness  of  the  hack  is  a  very  suspicious  symptom 
where  the  rot  prevails  ;  but  if  a  slight  crackling  be  felt  as  if 
there  were  small  dry  bladders  between  the  skin  and  the 
flesh,  that  sheep  will  invariably  turn  out  rotten.  Much 
also  may  be  learnt  frotn  the  eye;  if  it  is  yellowish,  clear 
with  water,  and  no  red  veins  branching  through  it,  the  sheep 
is  certainly  unsound.  How  much  may  be  learnt  from  the 
geueral  aspect,  is  well  described  in  the  follc-wing  passage ; 
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*  I  was  onci^  conversing  with  INIr,  Adam  Brydcn  on  this  subject, 
and  after  having  settled  between  us  that  the  ey.e  was  tlie  best  mark, 
whereby  toju  !ge  of  a  sheep  when  in  hand,  1  jisked  him  how  a  man 
might  b^'st  judge  of  tliem  by  looking  at  them  in  tlie  heids,  where  no 
opportunity  offered  of  ex^imining  ihe  eyes?  lie  answered  in  his 
usual  shrewd  and  comical  style;  "  The  late  advoca'c  Mackintosh's 
method  ot  discerning  a  good  man  is  the  be-^t  in  tiie  world  to  distin- 
guish a  sound  sh^ep ;  his  maxim  was:  1  never  like  a  man  if  I 
don't  like  his  face," — so  say  1  oi  a  sheep  :  for  if  once  you  take  a 
narrow  view  uf  them,  the  stato  of  iheir  body  is  so  vi-,ii)ly  pour- 
trayed  in  every  feature,  that  you  can  be  at  no  loss  to  distinguish 
them,  'i  heir  eves  are  large  and  heaw,  with  a  great  bladd  oi  while 
above  the  star ;  the  t(!p  of  each  lug  descends  to,  at  least,  a  level 
with  the  root  thereof,  and  ihey  have  each  such  a  grievous  counte- 
nance, that  no  living  creature's  can  equal  it.  In  short,  1  cannot  give 
you  a  better  idea  of  it,  tliaii  >up[)osing  a  person  has  been  weeping  a 
long  tiine,  and  is  instantaneously  roused  into  a  rage.' 

However  Mr.  Hogg  may  dKFrr  in  his  theory  of  this  dis- 
temper from  other observeis,  it  is  allowed  that  it  much  more 
coniiiiotily  appears  upon  soft  grassy  lands,  and  that  the 
drainingof  marshy  and  boggy  grounds  is  the  ijurest  preser- 
vative. He  is  inclined  to  believe  that,  tlie  rot  which  affects 
often  so  very  suddenly  the  sheep  on  our  Enghsh  pastures, 
must  be  of  a  different  species  from  the  malady  of  slower 
growth,  which  cuts  off  the  half-fed  sheep  of  Scotland  ; 
though  it  is  certainly  curious  that  the  appearances  of  dis- 
section are  in  ea'h  case  precisely  the  same  But  on  the 
whole  we  are  much  inclined  to  subscribe  to  the  theory  ad- 
vanced lately  by  Dr.  Harrison,  that  our  English  species  at 
least  is  caused  by  feeding  on  pastures  whose  water  has  been 
allowed  to  stagnate  ;  nor  do  we  think  that  any  of  the  facts 
adduced  by  Mr.  Hogg  are  strong  enough  to  overturn  this 
opinion. 

Examples  are  sufficiently  striking  that  animals  are  not 
exempt  from  the  ferocious  j)assions  which  deform  human 
society.  It  is  not  so  obvit)us,  but  the  observation  is  infi- 
nitely more  pleasing,  that  they  are  indued  in  no  mean  de- 
gree with  the  kindly  and  benevolent  affections.  1  he  habi- 
tudes of  the  harmless  sheep  affojd  a  conspicuous  proof  that 
they  are  sensible  to  the  delights  of  social  intercourse,  and 
fahve  to  the  endearments  of  friendship. 

*  Let  the  farmer,'  says  our  author,  '  take  the  ewes  of  each  dis- 
tinct hill,  hop,  or  ridge,  ,v^t\,  aljout  the  middle  of  July,  select  from 
tachof  these  divisions  of  the  best  b.inbs,  a  number  sufficient  to 
replace  the  aged,  infirm,  and  eild  (■barrcii)  of  that  certain  depart- 
ment. Let  these  bo  kept  m  a  parcel  by  themselves,  or  with  the 
eild  sheep,  until  the  milk  is  gone  from  the  ewes,  and  then  turn  them 
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again  at  large  to  pasture,  with  the  old  sheep,  each  on  his  own  hill 
all  the  rest  of  their  lives ;  for  no  sooner  are  they  set  at  liberty,  than 
they  draw  to  their  respective  places,  and  commonly  ajain  join  their 
dam,  and  former  acquaintances.  Thus,  in  a  few  years,  every  littl» 
department  of  the  farm  becomes  stocked  wi;h  a  iiistinct  clan  of 
friends,  who  will  in  no  wise  separate ;  and  thuugh  they  be  ever  so 
thoroughly  mixed  with  other  clans  during  the  day,  they  will  all 
sunder  voluntarily,  and  dravv  to  their  own  layers  at  even.' 

The  following  extract  is  still  more  interesting  : 

*  It  is  very  wonderful  that  though  a  number  of  individuals  of  a 
flock  often  go  quite  blind,  lor  months  together,  very  few  of  thera 
will  stray  from  their  own  walk.  Nay,  unless  when  they  lose  them- 
selves during  the  first  three  days,  they  are  as  sure  to  be  found  at 
home  as  any  of  the  parcel.  This  necessity  teaches  them  a  wonder- 
ful sagacity,  in  fiSllowing  the  rest  of  the  flock  by  the  scent ;  and 
a  friend  generally  attaches  itself  to  the  sufferer,  waiting  on  it  with 
the  most  tender  assiduity,  and  by  its  bleeting  calls  it  back  fron^ 
danger,  and  from  going  astray.' 

We  may  venture  to  recommend  warmly  this  work  to 
practicalfaimers,  and  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
•welfare  of  the  most  useful  and  inoffensive  of  all  animals. 
"We  would  recommend  it  too  to  the  attention  of  that  pow- 
erful but  misguided  party  (we  lament  to  reckon  such  a  man 
as  Mr.  Windham  at  the  liead  of  them,)  who  are  hostile  to 
all  attempts  to  diffuse  knowledge  among  the  inferior  orders 
of  the  people.  Whatever  may  be  the  shepherds  of  poetic 
fiction,  the  shepherds  of  reaUife  have  ever  been  the  grossest^ 
rudest,  and  most  barbarous  of  mankind. 

*  Non  hi  carmenta  gregesque 
Horridus  observo,' 

has  ever  been  a  just  picture  of  their  manners.  It  is  a  po- 
pular or  we  would  rather  say,  a  very  vulgar  question  put 
in  a  triumphant  tone,  would  reading  and  writing  make  the 
poor  better  plowmen  ?  Perhaps  not,  but  were  it  asked,  would 
these  acquisitions  make  them  better  shepherds,  our  answer 
is  ready,  and  we  will  take  the  work  before  us  for  our  voucher  ; 
yes  it  would,  a  thousand  fold.  Were  it  otherwise,  it  would 
very  little  affect  the  question,  since  the  whole  that  could  be 
inferred  from  it,  is,  that  many  of  the  common  offices  of  life 
can  be  performed  sufficiently  well  without  much  instruct 
lion.  But  instruction  would  effect  what  is  of  infinitely 
higher  importance  than  making  them  better  plowmen,  or 
better  shepherds  :  it  would  make  them  better  servants,  better 
sons,  better  husbands,  better  parents,  better  christians,  au4 
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better  men.  Experience  has  amply  proved  thesetrnlhs,  and 
we  cannot  but  consider  those  who  oppose  t!ie  ditFusiori.  of 
letters  among  the  mass  of  the  people,  as  the  abettors  and 
supporters  of  the  most  grievous  oppression  under  which 
humanity  can  groan.  Happily  the  times  are  such  that  tUl 
their  struggles  must  be  eventually  unavailing. 


Art.  XI If. —  Thought  onthe  E/Jectsoft/fe  British  Government 
on  the  State  of  India  :  accompanied  with  Hints:  cancer iiiiig 
the  Means  of  conveying  civil  and  religious  Instruction  to 
the  Natives  of  that  Countri/.  By  the  Reverend  fVilliam 
Tennant,  L.L-D.  Qvo.  7s.  boards.    Longman.      1807. 

THE  present  state  of  Iriilia  exhibits  a  curious  phenomenon 
in  the  history   of  politics.     Though  the  British   territory  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  extends  on  both  sides  of  the  Ganges, 
from  Agra  and    Delhi,   the  ancient  capitals    of  the    Mogul 
empire,  to  the  bay  of  Bengal,  through  a  range  of  country  of  i 
more  than  K)©0  miles,   yet   the  sovereignty    is  vested    in  a 
commercial  company,   who  possess  a  dominion   more    than 
three  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  parent  staPe.     Exclusive 
of  extra  country  vessels,  and  armed  cruisers,  they   have  up- 
wards of    1(X>  ^iiips,    large  enough    to  take    a  station  in  the' 
line,  and  give  employment   to  above    10,000   seamen.     Nor 
are  their  civil  and  military  establishments  on   a  less  imperial 
scale.       Their  territorial     revenues   amount  to    1?    lyilions 
sterling.     Is   such    a   company    an  overgrown   fungus?  aa 
unnatural  excrescence  from    the  body  of  llie   parent  state? 
or  is  it,  as  some  persons   think,  only  a  great   but  salutary 
addition  to  the  health  and  vit-ality  of   the  state  ?   If  we  were 
to  liken  the  state  to  an  individual,  we  should   ?ay  thai,  that 
state  never  can  be  in  health,  whose  extremities  are  swelled  to 
a  size  bigger  than  all  the  rest  of  the  carcase  ;  or,  if  we  were 
to  consider  our  Indian  possessions,  as  a  wen  or  protuberance, 
we  should  say  that,  it  never  can  be  good  for  an  individual  ta 
have  a  wen  depemhng  from    liis  nose  which  is  bigger  thaa 
his  head.     But  still  we    must  acknowledge  that  no  wen  or 
fungus  excrescence,  of  long  growtk,   and  which  partakes  of 
the    general    circulation   can   ()e   suddenlt/    cut  off  without 
endangering  the  life  of  the  patient;  and    v»-e  are  well   con^ 
vinced  that  this  wen  or  fungus  of  Indian  dominion  could  not 
at  present  be  amputated  by  the  sword  either  of  Russia  or  ot 
France  without  endangering  liie  safety  of  the  slate.   The  very- 
life's  blood  of  Britain   would   sUeam   from  the  wound  ;   au4 
though  we  will  not  afhrm  that  our  country  might  not  recover 
from  the  blow  and  be  more  stro»)g  and  healthy  than  before. 
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yet  il  would  be  productive  of  so  much  interaiediate  misery 
and  distress,  that  tew  could  willingly  incur  the  present  and 
certain  evil,  lor  the  sake  of  the  future  and  contingent  good. 
As  we  suppose  that  ii  is  the  wish  and  the  intention  both  of  the 
country  and  the  government  to  preserve  as  long  as  possible 
our  present  sovereignty  unimpaired,  in  India  we  shall,  with- 
out discussing  cither  the  abstract  rightor  the  real  policy  of  the 
measure,  confine  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  tfiose 
means  which  are  likely  to  render  the  possession  most  pro- 
fitable both  to  the  natives  and  to  ourselves. 

Questions  of  morality  and  policy  are    usually   considered 
apart,  but  we  are  M'ont  to  view  them  in  intimate  conjunction, 
and   never  to  consider  that    as  politically   right  which    is 
morally  wrong.     Hence  we  must  begin  with  jvremising  that, 
as   long   as   we  retain    the   sovereignty  of  Hindostan,    the 
moral  and  physical  good  of  the  natives  ought  to  be  regarded 
as   an  object  of  prnnary    obligation.       JNor    do   we   think 
that  we  can  long  be  prosperous,  or   that   our  dominion    can 
long  be  secure  in  that   distant  region,  except  so  far   as    we 
jmake  this  the  rule  of  our  policy  and  the  maxim  of  our    go- 
vernment.    The  more  we  make   it  our   study  to  conciliate 
the  natives  by  a  mild  and  equitable  government,  by  ameli- 
orating their  condition  and   promoting    their  improvement, 
the  more  shall  we  consolidate  the  stability  of  our   empire, 
till  we  render  it  almost  impossible  for  the  insidious   machi- 
nationsof  our  enemies,  to  excite  any  dangerous  confederacy 
of  the  native  powers  against  us  ;  or  to  dispossess  us   of  our 
rich  acquisition.     But,  as  long  as  the  interests  of  the  gover- 
nors and  of  the  governed    in  India,  are    severed   from  each 
other,  so  long  will  our  dominion   be    insecure;  so  long   will 
there  be  a  disposition  in  tlie    natives  to  throw  off"  the  yoke 
and  to  join  their  arms  with  those  of  every   invader.     France 
will  not  cease  to  speculate  on  the  means  of  our  destruction 
in  the  east,  till  we  have  erected  the  sceptre  of  our  power  in 
the  hearts  of  the  natives,  and  interested  the  affections  of  the 
people  in  the  continuanceof  our  sway. 

We  believe  that,  even  at  present,  the  contrast  which  is  re- 
marked between  the  effects  of  the  British  government,  and 
that  of  the  native  princes  on  the  industry  and  happiness  of  the 
inhabitants  must  be  favourable  to  the  continuance  of  our 
sway.  For  the  government  of  the  native  princes  appears 
to  be  an  unceasing  system  of  spoliation  and  injustice,  by 
which  the  people  are  impoverished,  industry  discouraged 
and  every  species  of  property  rendered  insecure.  Their 
revenue  is  usually  collected  by  the  sword  ;  and  the  invasion 
of  a  foreign  foe  hardly  occasions  more  bloodshed  and 
distress.  Whole  villages  are  thus  depopulated  and  destroyed. 
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A  sum  is  demanded  greater  llian   the    iuhabitHnts  can    pay. 
They  betake  tliemselves  to  a  mud  tort,  wher-e  they  endeavour 
to  secure  ll)eir    property    against   the  exactions  oi  the  go* 
vernment.     Tliey  are,  perhaps  at    last  obliii;ed   to   surrendeif 
at  discretion  ;  and  the  loss   ol    ail   which    tiiey   possess    fre- 
quently expiates  the  ciime  of  their  rebellio;).     But    under 
the  livit'.sh  sovereignty  there  is  a  more  equit  thie    collectioa 
of  imposts  and  tliough  Mr.  Burke    drew   such   exaggerated 
desrriptions  of  tlie  rapacity,    crueltv   and  extortion    of   the 
English  government  in  that  part  of  the  world,    we    believe 
that  those  descriptions  contained  only  a  very  small   mixture 
ofaccuracy  and  irutii.     When  l\Jr,   Kurke  had  any  point  to 
carry,  he    seems   never  to  have    scrupled   any    violation  of 
veracity  tliat  could  assist  iu  the  attainment  of  his  ends;  and  ns 
faras  weconsidertruth  asoneof  the  constituents  of  eloquence, 
there  never  was  a  man  wito  had   less  claiin  to  the  possessioa 
than  Mr.  Burke.     Wiiere  the  copious  current   of  his    ima- 
guiation  was  tempested  by  the   torce  of    his  passions,  every 
thing  was  presented  to  his   mi':d   through   a   false   medium; 
the  most  tremendous  CO ii:bi nations  ot'i'alseliood  were  produced, 
and  those  mi;iutiie  of  error   dv  otfence  which    \y(mld    harrily 
have  been  discerned  in  a  culater  state  of  mind,  "/ere  mugnitied 
into  enormities  of  gigantic  size.     I'here  was  as  little  accuracy 
in  his  st;itemeuls,  when  he  attacked    the  governmcnL  of  Mr, 
J-fastings,  as  when  he  inveighed,  like  a  maniac,    against    the 
primary  revolutionists  of  Fraiu;e.      But    his  repiesentaiions 
of   the    cruelt}'    and    injustice    of   the   government  of   the 
company  in  India,  thougii  almost  toirxlly  destitute  of  truth  had 
no  small  influence  in  exciting  the  most  unfounded  |)rejudiceK 
against  that  government   bolli    at    home   and  abroad.     But 
'these  uufivourable    impressions.'   says    Mr.  Tennant,   tiie 
author  of  tiie  present  excellent  work,  '  are  speedily    wearing 
away  ;   and  a  steady  perseverance  in  a  mitd  and  conciliating 
system  ofgoveriuiieiitis  the  best  means  ol'  entirely  eifacing; 
tiiem.' 

Even  during  the  most  vigorous  and  best  administered  go- 
vernments  of  the  naiive  princes,  as  that  of  Aurungzebe, 
India  does  not  seem  to  have  enjoyed  an  internal  police  half 
so  well  fitted  tosecure  the  peace  of  the  country  and  the  lives 
and  properties  of  the  inhabitants  as  that  which  is  at  present 
Sf^^en  m  those  piovinces  which  are  subject  to  the  {>.itish. 
When  Sir  Thomas  Hoe  in  one  of  the  must  prosperous  periods 
of  the  Mogul  empire,  travelled  from  Agra  to  Miraf,  he 
observ'j-d  in  the  several  provinces  through  which  he  passed  a 
greater  numl-eiof  rebels  than  of  subjects;  and  he  saw  the 
heads  of  several  hundreds  of  robbers  scattered  on  the  road. 
In  tlie  stormy  interval,  which  succeeded  the  reign  of  Au- 
rungzebe,,  thirteen  emperors  >ye4,eeitiier  ilepoHeci  or  niassa- 
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cred  in  as  manv  years.  About  this  tioae,  the  Mahialta  power 
arose  which  stretched  its  dominion  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  peninsula  of  India,  from  the  bay  of  Bengal,  to  the 
banks  of  the  Indus,  comprising  a  population  of  forty  iniU 
lions,  and  a  revenue  of  more  than  seventeen  millions  sterling. 
In  this  power  the  British  government  has  bad  to  encounter 
the  most  determined  hostility  and  the  most  obstinate  resis- 
tance; and  we  seem  indebted  to  the  prompt  and  vigorous 
measures  of  Marquis  Wellesley  for  the  dissolution  of  the  most 
powerful  confederacy,  which  ever  threatened  the  Biitish  in- 
terests in  India.  The  resistance  which  our  troops  experi- 
enced at  the  fortress  of  Bhurtpore,  where  they  were  un- 
successful in  five  different  assaults,  was  the  most  severe  and 
determined  which  they  had  ever  known.  And  after  the 
loss  of  three  thousand  of  our  bravest  troops,  the  place  could 
not  be  forced  to  an  unconditional  surrender. 

In  any  attempt  which  we  may  make  tu  civilize  the  natives 
of  Hindostan,  we  ought  never  to  lose  sight  of  one  important 
truth,  that  the  Hindoos  are  naturally  averse  to  change.  And 
this  aversion,  as  is  tiie  case  among  the  vulgar  mass  of  all 
nations  and  all  religions,  more  forcibly  attaches  itself  to 
changes  in  certain  outward  ceremonial?  and  spectacular 
minutiae,  than  to  the  reception  of  more  important  truths. 
It  has  been  commonly  lemarktd  that  the  mass  of  mankind 
are  studious  of  innovation  ;  but  we  believe  that  the  converse 
of  the  remark  is  more  true;  and  that  the  common  people  of 
all  countries  are  averse  to  change.  This  appears  in  their 
fond  retention  of  customs,  the  original  necessity  of  which  has 
long  ceased  ;  in  their  attachment  to  old  errors  arwi  the  as- 
&oc»ated  obstinacy,  m  rejecting  novel  mstilutions.  Such  ap- 
pears to  be  in  a  more  peculiar  manner,  the  characteristic  of 
the  Hindoos,  and  it  was  our  criminal  inattention  to  this  im- 
portant point  that  produced  the  late  massacre  at  Vellore. 
This  massacre  arose  from  an  order  to  shave,  and  change  the 
uniform  of,  the  native  troops.  'I  o  those  who  first  suggested 
this  plan,  noliiing  might  appear  so  easy  to  be  carried  into  ex- 
ecution ;  but  it  was  not  considered  that  the  chain  of  habits 
•which  was  appended  to  the  beards,  and  to  the  dress  of 
the  seapoys,  was  hardly  less  strong  tlian  the  love  of  life. 

There  is  another  apparently  frivolous  custom  to  which  the 
Hincloosare  attached, and  of  whi^ch  we  should  at  first  suppose 
that  the  abolition  might  be  procured  with  very  little  manage- 
ment;  but  the  commanding  officer  of  our  troops  in  1798» 
who  made  the  attempt,  soon  found  it  necessajy  to  recall 
the  orders  which  he  had  issued.  During  the  time  of  dinner 
the  seapoys  are  wont  to  throw  off  the  greater  part  of  their 
eiothes  till  the  conclusion  of  iheir  meal.     This  they  persist 
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in  doing,  even  when  on  actual  service  and  in  the  presence  of 
an  enemy;  and  no  means  have  yet  been  found  to  make 
them  relinquish  a  practice  to  which  they  hiive  so  long  been 
used.  In  any  attempts,  therefore,  which  we  may  make  to 
introduce  a  higher  degree  of  civilization  among  the  natives 
©f  Hindostan  we  must  beware  of  not  rendering  the  attempt 
abortive  by  any  rude  and  sudden  shock  on  their  inveterate 
prepossessions.  The  danger  of  attempting  any  violent 
innovations,  which  by  conflicting  with  their  stubborn  pre- 
judices, will  provoke  their  inveterate  hostility,  will  appear 
the  greater,  when  we  consider  that,  the  natives  are,  in  the 
proportion  of  a  thousand  to  one  more  numerous  than  the 
Europeans.  Let  us  not,  by  wantonly  shocking  tiieir  sym- 
pathies and  inllaming  their  passions,  render  them  conscious 
of  our    feeble   usurpation    and    of    their  own   tremendoue 
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That,  which  exclusive  of  other  prejudices  appears  to  oppose 
the  strongest  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  to 
the  wider  diffusion  of  European  sentiments  find  liabiis  among 
the  Hindoos  appears  to  be  the  division  of  the  people  into 
casts.  These  casts  constitute  a  wall  of  separation  between 
them  and  Euro[)eans,  stronger  t'nan  that  which  of  old  was 
placed  between  the  Gentile  and  the  Jew.  Conquest,  whicli 
seems  to  be  able  to  change  every  thing,  has  found  it  impossible 
to  introduce  any  change  here.  One  dynasty  has  succeeded 
to  another  ;  but  the  casts  remain.  The  whole  country  has 
at  diti'erent  periods,  been  agit^ited  with  revolutions  and  co- 
vered with  blood  ;  but  neither  the  silent  changes  of  time,  nor 
the  rapid  conquests  of  the  sword  have  hitherto  beeu  able  to 
make  the  Hindoo  desert  the  institutions  of  his  cast.  These 
snstit-ntions  extinguish  every  particle  of  emulation  and  pre- 
clude the  possibilities  of  improvement.  Whatever  genius 
any  individual  may  possess,  lie  has  no  means  of  exertiii^  it 
if  it  assume  adirection  different  from  tl)e  beaten  track  of  his 
forefathers.  This  is  that  fabiic  of  superstition  which  the 
genius  of  Britain  will  find  it  most  difficult  to  subvert,  but 
of  which  both  reason  and  hunianity  must  anxiously  desire 
the  fall.  It  appears  to  us  that  it  is  to  the  gradual  diffusion  of 
unvitiated  Christianity  alone  to  which  we  can  look  with  con- 
fidence for  this  salutary  change.  But  then,  if  we  dispatch 
on  this  important  errand,  only  a  few  fanatic  and  hoc-head- 
ed missionaries,  v/hose  heads  teem  with  nothing:  but  '  orizi- 
nal  sin,' ' pr^dcstiriation/  '  Trinity  '  '  atonemtnt,''  and  a  baby- 
ionish  jargon  of  theological  contradictions,  we  shall  rather 
increase  than  aggravate  the  evil.  For,  such  persons  will 
only  bewilder  the  minds  of  those,  whom  they  pretend  \<$ 
convert  with  a  soft  of  technical  phraseology^   a   reiioious 
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slangs  which  they  will  not  understand  ;  and  IVom  which  no 
benefit  ever  yet  accrued.  The  christiaiiity,  into  the  know- 
ledge oluhicli  the  nalivesut  Hindustan  sliould  be  introduced, 
instead  ot  beiuij;  made  up  of  vain  ceie:tH)nials  or  uncertain 
doctrines,  should  be  confined  solely  to  those  essentia!  points 
which  we  have  lately  so  often  had  occasion  to  explain. 
These  essentials  would  teach  them  to  relinquish  the  cere- 
monial distinctions  ot  ca^is  for  the  nioie  real  distinctions 
of  moral  obligation;  and  to  consider  mankind  as  divided 
cnly  into  two  classes,  or  casts, — ihose  zcho  do  good  and  those 
ti'lto  do  tvii. —  But  we  are  far  from  thinking  that  the  natives  of 
India  are  yet  Ht  for  the  reception  of  these  important  truths. 
Some  cukiire  of  the  mind  and  S'  me  further  acquaintance 
with  the  arts  and  tiiecoiriforlsot  civilized  lite  will  he  requisite, 
before  tlie  attempt  is  likely  to  be  made  with  any  prospect 
of  success.  We  may  readily  compose  a  long  list  oi  uominol 
converts;  but  of  what  use  is  a  nominal  conversion?  And 
yet  such  are  the  converts  and  such  tiie  conversions  which 
modern  missionaiics  have  been  so  successful  in  producing.  , 
But  that  of  which  they  h:ive  made  their  boast,  hns  been 
nothing  hut  ari  empty  name.  It  is  *•  vox  et  prctcrca  nihil  ;* 
but  this  nihil  has  not  been  purchased  at  nc;  expence ;  (or 
many  a  popular  preaciier  lias  moved  his  silken  tongue  and 
waved  his  white  hand  to  force  contributions  for  the  mis- 
sionaries, from  ihe  orihudox,  and  smiles  of  appicVoution,  if 
not  more  solid  benefactions,  iVoni  the  sympathising  fair. 
But  all  the  sums  ^'^  hich  iiave  been  expended  in  Hlung  out 
a  cargo  of  C'alvinist  pieaciiers  had  better  have  been  employ- 
ed in  dispatching  so  many  taylors,  shoetnakers,  carpenters, 
masons  and  other  mechanics,  with  a  pro[)er  mixture  of  Lan- 
caster schoohiiasiers  to  the  shores  of  India  and  ihe  Soudi 
vsea  isles. 

Aet.XIV. — Elements  o/Jgricidture ;  btingan  Essay  towards 
eslublishiiigthe  Ciiltivuiion  of  the  ^oil  and  promoting  VegC' 
tation  on  sttadij  t^riticip/es.  By  John  ISaiwiilh,  Author 
of  Thoughts  on  various  Objects  of  Jndustrij  pursued  in  Scot- 
land ;  a  Tour  through  the  Sheep  Districts;  and  of  the  gne, 
ral  Fiezo  of  the  Jgriculture  oj  Clydesdale,  bvo.  JJald- 
<V'in.      10s.  (j^.      1807. 

THE  practical  farmer  will  be  apt  to  believe  that  a  very 
large  portion  of  this  volume  is  but  remotely  cotmected 
with  the  business  of  agriculture,  it  is  divided  into  two 
parts:  the  first  treats  of  the  frontier  sciences,  which  i\]r. 
^aismith  believes  to  be  necessary  to  the  study  of  agricul- 
ture on  scientific  principles;  the  second  coniprehcnds  the 
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real  business  of  the  country  ;  ploughing,  sowing,  di-aiiiing, 
manuring,  and  the  other  operations  necessary  to  the  success- 
ful cultivation  of  the  soil. 

The  tirst  portion  of  Mr.  Naismith's  work  is  partly  a  treatise 
on  chemistry,  a  science  which  we  certainly  think  essential 
to  those  who  wish  to  study  philosophically  tlie  theory  of 
vegetation.  But  such  persons  we  should  certainly  advise 
to  have  recourse  to  some  of  the  many  excellent  works  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  that  useful  science.  At  the  same  time 
we  must  do  Mr.  Naismith  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  has 
not  been  a  servile  copyist;  that  he  has  often  controverted, 
the  opinions  of  preceding  writers,  but  without  acrimony 
or  petulance  ;  and  has  supported  his  own  by  solid  argu- 
ments, and  often  by  ingenious  experiments.  As  he  has 
formed  his  collection  with  a  particular  view  to  illustrate 
the  processes  of  vegeLiition,  numerous  observations  will  be 
found  on  this  subject,  winch  are  necessarily  excluded  from 
most  elementary  treatises.  We  shall  briefly  notice  a  few 
of  his  remarks. 

Carbonate  of  lime  has  been  said  to  promote  putrefaction. 
Mr.  N.  thinks  this  an  error.  He  has  found  that  straw 
which  was  surrounded  with  garden  mould  and  duly  water- 
ed, rots  much  more  quickly,  than  when  surrounded  with 
lime  whicii  had  become  fully  carbonated,  and  treated  in  a 
similar  manner. 

Bergman,  lord  Dundonald  and  Dr.  Home  have  though! 
that  magnesia  in  soils  has  a  fertilizing  effect.  But  Mr. 
Tennant  having  found  a  proportion  of  magnesia  in  certain 
lime  stones  whi<;h  diminished,  instead  of  increasing,  the 
feriilitv  of  the  soil,  concluded  that  this  was  the  injurious 
principle.  Our  author  thinks  this  conclusion  erroneous; 
and  from  some  experiments  of  his  own,  (which  however 
were  upon  too  small  a  scale  to  be  deemed  absolutely  decisive) 
is  inclined  to  support  the  former  opinions  and  to  believe 
that  the  presence  of  magnesia  in  the  soil  should  ratlier  be 
solicited  than  avoided. 

Bergman,  again,  thought  that  as  clay  retains  a  larger 
proportion  of  water  than  the  other  earths,  it  was  best  adapt- 
ed to  the  nouiishment  of  |)lants  in  a  dry  season.  But  Mr. 
^Naismith  well  remarks  that  clay  retains  water  where  it 
abounds  as  a  cap  does  ;  whereas  to  support  vegetables,  the 
water  should  be  in  a  stale  of  minute  division.  Sand  mixed 
with  clayey  lands  extremely  promotes  fertility.  This  may 
be  easily  proved  by  observing  the  luxuriance  of  vegetation 
on  those  spots  where  sand  heaps  have  been  laid. 

in  spring  the  ground  must  be  pretty  dry  before  seeds  can 
be  sown  to  advantage.     *  Of  course/  adds  Mr.  N.  *  all  the 
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rain  which  falls  for  nine  months  goes  for  nothing.'  Certain^ 
\y  as  fat-  as  affording  a  direct  supply  of  nutriment  to  the 
growing  vegetable.  But  we  suspect  that  the  rain  which 
lias  filtered  through  and  evaporated  from  the  soil  has  de- 
posited upon  it  a  fertilizing  substance.  The  comn>on  pro- 
cess of  filtering  water  lor  domestic  purposes  shows  that 
the  water  parts  with  some  of  the  substances  which  it  holds 
in  solution  :  filtering  in  this  case  seems  to  answer  exactly 
the  same  purpose  as  boiling;  and  it  must  not  therefore  be 
considered  as  a  mechanical  process  merely.  Upon  this 
principle  we  can  readily  understand  ihe  advantages  of  fal- 
lowing. We  think  the  e.vpIan;Uion  we  have  given  niucli 
more  probable,  than  an  old  hypothesis  of  the  benefit  being 
.derived  from  the  nitrous  gas  of  the  atmosphere,  which  jVJr. 
Kaismilh  is  inclined  to  adopt  (p.  279. ") 

iron  is  found  in  two  states  of  oxidation,  the  black  and 
the  red  ;  of  which  the  second  contains  much  tiie  largest 
proportion  of  oxigen.  The  orange  oxid  has  been  proved 
hy  Prousi  to  be  a  coiubiui-ticn  of  il;e  red  o.xid  with  carbonic 
*cJd.     This  combination  is  highly  hostile  to  vegetation. 

'Many  years  ago,' sayj  Mr.  N.  Iwantcd  to  raake  some  little 
espcrinicnt,  and  not  haviiiji  an  empty  earthen  pot  at  hand,  I 
thoughtlessly  ]iut  soiliiitoaiiold  tin  plate  pan  from  which  the  tinning 
was  much  wuin  off.  'Ihe  plants  continued  hcaltjiy  for  some  time, 
but  at  length  appeared  sickly,  and  fadinij.  Not  apprehendins;  the 
fause  of  this  prematiiic  decay,  1  turned  out  the  contents  and  found 
ftiem  every  where  pervaded  by  the  orange  oxid  of  iron,  which  had 
spread  over  every  fibre  of  the  roots,  and  had  accumulated  in  little 
knots  at  the  extremities  so  thai  the  plants  hud  died  for  uant  of 
jiuuri'jhment.  1  have  also  known  pretty  iar'^e  fruit  trees,  which  had 
for  many  years  been  healihy,  die  suddenly,  when  iheir  roots  pene- 
trated a  bed  of  subsoil  niurh  inipregnated  with  this  soil.  The  roots 
t)t  those  trees  had  asimilar  appearuuce  to  the  rootsnow  described.' 

Mr,  I^,  has  found  that  burning  the  soil  ia  which  this  oxide 
abounds,  is  the  best  remedy  for  this  evii. 

Many  proposals  have  been  made  to  improve  the  soil  by 
impregnating  it  with  foreign  substances;  and  authors  of 
goof^  repute  have  related  the  good  effects  of  some  of  these 
applications.  But  Mr.  Naismith  has  opposite  results  from 
his  experiments  ;  salts,  acids,  alkalis,  oils,  even  solutions 
of  sugar  and  gum  (which  would  hardly  have  been  suspected) 
haveproved  injurious  and  seem  to  poison  the  vegetable: 
Carbonic  acid  alone  and  solutions  of  soap  have  a  favourable 
effect,  and  perhaps  in  the  latter  case  the  oil  does  no  more 
than  prevent  the  alkali  from  being  hurtful.  Even  lime 
whether  it  be  applied  ia  solution  ti  mixed  with  the  soil  is 
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unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  plants.  Its  uses  then  in 
meliorating  the  soil  must  depend  upon  some  other  principle^ 
nor  have  we  met  with  any  explication  of  it,  which  is  quite 
satisfactory. 

Under  the  head  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  Mr.  N.  has 
given  an  account  of  the  different  ingredients  of  soils.  He 
observes,  we  think  very  justly,  that  an  accurate  chemical 
analysis  of  soil  is  not  necessary.  -  Tiie  husbandman  has 
seldom  his  choice  of  the  soil  ;  and  what  is  necessary  to  be 
known  is  not  of  difficult  acquisition.  He  has  also  entered 
very  fully  into  the  generation  of  heat,  and  the  account  h« 
has  given  of  it  is  both  accurate  and  interesting. 

Tiie  article  of  the  aerial  kingdom  IS  appropriated  princi- 
pally to  meteorological  observations.  If  they  are  mostly  con- 
jectural, it  is  no  more  than  can  be  expected  in  a  brancli  of 
philosoph}^  of  which  the  bases  are  unsettled. 

But  the  greatest  portion  of  the  first  part  of  the  work  is 
assigned  to  the  consideration  of  the  vegetable  kingdom* 
The  whole  design  is  set  forth  in  the  following  sketch; 

*  First,  we  shall  trace  vegetables  from  their  origin  to  maturity. 

*  Secondly,  take  a  view  of  the  structure  of  plants. 

*  Thirdly,  make  some  remarks  on  the  habits  of  those  plants,  which 
come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  husbandman  in  this  country. 

'  Fourthly,  examine  the  ingredients  of  which  plants  are  composed* 

*  Fifthly,  the  principles  from  whence  plants  derive  their  food. 

'  Sixthly,  taktf  a  view  of  the  changes  which  succeed  when  vegeta- 
ble life  ceases,' 

The  two  first  of  these  sections  therefore  contain  aa 
interesting  view  of  the  vegetable  oeconomy,  in  which  the 
author  has  made  use  of  the  most  respectable  authorities,  and 
collected  the  greater  part  of  what  is  known  on  this  pleasing 
but  obscure  and  intricate  subject.  But  some  facts  seem 
to  have  escaped  him,  which  has  rather  surprised  us,  when 
we  consider  tlie  activity  of  Mr.  N.'s  curiosity,  and  his  fond- 
ness  for  experimental  investigation.  Among  other  defects 
we  observe  that  he  has  not  noticed  the  experiments  of  his 
countryman  Dr.  Hope,  nor  the  more  recent  experiments  of 
Mr.  Knight  on  the  motion  of  the  sap.  The  third  section 
has  a  scheme  of  the  Linncean  system,  and  a  catalogue  of 
plants,  with  which  it  most  concerns  the  husbandman  to  be 
acquainted,  arranged  according  to  that  system.  On  the 
subject  of  the  food  of  plants  he  rejects  the  doctrine  that 
they  extract  earth  directly  from  the  soil  in  which  they  grow  : 
but  agrees  with  those  philosophers  who  suppose  that  they 
extract  carbon  by  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid.  But 
it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  far  greater  part  of  the  food 
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of  vegetables  is  derived  from  matter  which  has  been  already 
organized  and  formed  of  part  of  animal  or  vegetable    sub- 
stances.    There  is  also  some  peculiar  stage  of  decompwjsition 
which  is  the  most  favourable  to  the  growth  and  nourishment 
of  new  vegetables  ;  and    at    which  therefore  these   matters 
are  best  adapted  to  serve  the  purposes  of  manures.     Hassen- 
fratz  has  denominated  this  condition  the  iolntioji  of  carbon. 
In  this  he  has  been  followed  by  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Kirwan,  and 
Mr.  N.  has  very  philosophictiHy  entitled  one  of  the  chapters 
in  the  practical  jjari  of  his  volume,  the  •preparation  of  soluble 
carbon  for  the  nourishment  of  vegetables,   which  in  the  plain 
and  liomelv  language  of  common    life,  would    be  termed, 
making  mannre.  But  we  must  say  that  we  think  this  language 
very  absurd  ;   for  solntions  of   gnni,  sugar,  starch    or    any- 
other  animal  or  vegetable  substance  may  be   called   solution 
of  carbon  with  equal    propriety.     It  is  true  that   the   water 
from  dunghills   and   otb.er  putrefying  compounds  is  black; 
but  this,  if  it  prove  any  thing  at   all,  would    show   that  the 
carbon  is  in  a  stale  approaching   to    pre.  ipitation.     i\L  all 
times  we  are  sorry  to  see  men  of  real  science  content  them- 
selves with    words,    Mislead  of  things.     Till  the  art  of  dis- 
solving caibon,  as  it  is  presented  to  us,  is  discovered,  and  the 
product  shown  experimentally  to   promote   vegetation,    we 
must  regard  this  bit  of  theory  as  purely  hypolhetical. 

In  the  section  which  considers  the  death  of  vegetables 
we  find  some  remarks  on  tlie  biight  or  mildew,  and  on  the 
smut.  Those  on  the  blight  are  unimportant.  But  Mr. 
Naismith  thinks  some  of  the  methods  used  to  prevent  the 
^mut  efficacious.  Saline  liquors  are  not  merely  useless,  but, 
if  applied  too  profusel}',  they  entirely  destroy  the  power  of 
germination.  He  recommends  plentiful  affusion  of  water, 
to  wash  away  all  the  sooty  matter,  and  to  separate  all  the 
light  grains  to  which  it  is  most  apt  U>  adhere  ;  and  encrusting 
aflerv/ards  the  seed  completely  with  lime  in  line  powder. 

Having  lain  down  the  theory  of  vegetation,  as  far  as  the 
light  of  science  has  been  able  to  penetrate  the  obscurity  of 
so  mysterious  a  subject,  the  author  proceeds  to  the  practical 
part  of  his  treatise.  Two  steps,  preparatory  to  immediate 
c  ilture,  occupy  the  two  first  chapters  of  the  second  part  of 
t  e  work  :  these  arc,  Of  enclosing  and  screening  fields,  and 
Of  draining.  The  labours  immediately  requisite  to  cultiva- 
tion occupy  three  other  chapters,  of  which  the  titles  are. 
Of  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  Of  preparing  soluble  carbon. 
Of  the  aid  which  may  be  obtained  from  other  bodies  for 
promuting  fert  lity. 

On  each  of  these  heads  the  farmer  will  meet  with  direc- 
tion^, the  result  of  a  long  and  attentive  experience,  guided 
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by  a  mind  stored  with  useful  knowledge,  and  possessing  the 
happy  art  of  applying  it  to  its  most  proper  object.  Some 
of  the  principles  are  new,  and  the  result  of  the  author's  pro- 
per experience :  nor  are  any  of  them  advanced  upon  trusty 
and  without  their  propriety  being  submitted  to  the  scrutiny 
of  a  rigidjudgment.  But  we  feel  ourselves  under  the  ne» 
cessity  of  referring  our  agricultural  readers  to  the  work 
itself  for  particular  information  on  the  subjects  discussed 
in  this  part. 

We  wish  that  Mr.  Naismitli  had  not  so  much  interwoven 
his  theoretical  opinions  and  disquisitions  with  his  practical 
advice  and  his  experimental  conclusions.  The  philosophy 
of  vegetable  life  is  strictly  speaking  a  branch  of  i)hysio]ogy, 
and  to  be  regarded  as  being  at  present  in  its  inti  ncy.  As 
medicine  has  made  great  advances  whilst  physiology  both 
was  and  is  in  a  slate  of  great  imperfection,  so  agiiculture 
may  be  advanced,  may  perhaps  even  be  carried  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  improvement  by  persons  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  philosophy  of  vegetation.  Vegetables  may  certainly 
be  resolved  by  the  art  of  chemistiy  into  their  constituent 
princi[)les  ;  it  may  be  true  that  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
azote  are  the  bodies  which  nature  makes  use  of,  and  moulds 
into  such  an  infinite  variety  of  forms.  But  till  art  can  imi- 
tate in  some  degree  the  secret  chemistry  of  nature,  tlie  im- 
partial inquirer,  unbiassed  by  theory,  will  pause  before  he 
gives  his  full  assent  to  the  correctness  of  the  analysis.  But 
granting  their  truth,  what  direct  influence  can  they  have 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  practical  agriculturist  ?  We  have 
little  hesitation  in  saying,  none  at  all.  As  the  profound  Stanl 
(himself  tlie  greatest  chemist  of  his  day)s  aid  of  chemistry 
when  applied  lo  medicine,  we  say  with  regard  to  agricullure, 
in  agriiu/tu'd  chymicE,  u&us  aut  nullusant  fere  nullus.  This 
is  no  reproach  to  the  sciences  themselves,  but  merely  to 
iheir  misapplication  ;  and  we  fear  that  by  the  close  inter- 
mixture of  philosophical  speculations  with  practical  pre- 
cepts, Mr.  Naismith  will  very  much  circumscribe  the  number 
of  his  readers,  and  in  consequence  diminish  in  a  degree  the 
utility  of  his  work.  Of  the  work  itself  we  feel  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  every  page  evinces  a  sound  judgment,  ex- 
tensive information,  and  a  mind  actively  alive  to  the  won- 
ders of  the  creation,  and  zealous  to  promote  the  most  solid 
interests  of  humaa  society. 
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RELIGION. 

Art.  15. — An  Examination  of  the.  P assages  contained  in  theGospdSf 
and  Qtktv  Baoks  of  the  Kew  Testament,  respecting  the  Person  of 
Jssus  ;  xsjith  Obicrxations  arisivg  from  them.  By  J.  Smith,Gentt 
Johmou.     1807. 

WE  usually  take  up  with  pleasure  a  religious  book,  written  by  a 
layman,  as  we  exptct  to  fiiiJ  it  free  from  professional  prepossession  ; 
and,  when  it  is  on  a  controversial  subject,  not  tinctured  with  that 
odhttn  theuhgicum  which  seldom  fails  to  actuate  the  bosom  of  a  po- 
lemical divine.  The  present  performance  of  Mr.  Smith  docs  credit 
to  his  good  sense  and  his  moderation,  Wc  agree  with  Mr.  Smith 
that  all  the  doctrine  which  Christ  taught  as  necessary  either  to  be 
believed  or  practised  is  contained  in  the  four  gospels ;  which  are 
plain  books,  and  composed  principally  of  historical  narration  and 
authoritative  precept.  In  these  books  we  see  what  Jesus  himself 
taught  respecting  his  own  person  and  mission  ;  and  if  his  disciples 
or  his  successors  either  through  ignorance  or  mistake  delivered  any 
doctrine  which  is  diametrically  opposite  to  the  words  of  Christ  him- 
se'f,  it  is  not  to  be  believed.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  epistles, 
when  critically  explained,  teach  nothing  respecting  the  person  and 
character  of  Jesus  different  from  what  is  inculcated  in  the  gospels  •; 
but  from  the  more  obscure  and  figurative  style  in  which  they  are 
written,  from  the  multiplicity  of  remote  allusions  which  they  con- 
tain, and  forgotten  circumstances  to  which  they  refer,  the  epistles 
are  less  easy  to  be  understood,  and  more  likely  to  mislead  those  who 
can  read  no  language  but  their  own.  f  lence  vve  find  that  most 
of  the  strange,  absurd,  and  senseless  doctrines  which  have  been 
grafted  on  the  Christian  have  been  principally  supported  by  texts 
taken  from  the  epistles,  which  have  either  been  wilfully  perverted 
or  grossly  misunderstood.  All  the  Christianity  which  is  necessary 
for  salvation,  is  ccntHined  in  the  four  gospels  ;  and  the  peace  of 
the  church  would  have  been  much  less  disturbed  if  the  epistles  of 
St.  Paul,  which  St.  Peter  himself  confesses  that  he  found  it  difficult 
to  understand,  hiid  perished  with  the  churches  to  which  they  were 
first  addressed,  and  for  whose  direction  in  many  points  of  temporary 
expediency  or  f'J!;itive  interest,  they  were  particularly  composed. 
The  epistle,  which  refers  most  to  matters  of  universal  obligation  is 
the  first  of  John ;  and  the  principal  drift  of  that  epistle  was,  not  to 
teach  ambiguous  doctrines,  but  to  enforce  Ciijiist's  grkat  pre- 
cept of  LOVING  ONE  ANOTHEn.  Let  Trinitarians,  Arians,  and 
Socinians  learn  that  their  respective  dogmas  are  of  little  moment 
compared  with  the  importanco  of  mutual  churity  and  for'* 
fcearance. 
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A  UT.  1 6-^A  Manval  of  Pieiify  adapled  to  the  Wanls^  <mil  colcn^ 
latedfurthe  Improvement  of  all  Sects  of  Chrhficwz ;  exiracted 
from  the  '  Hulii  hiving  and  Di/ingy"  of  Jeremy  TattJor,  Chaplain 
in  Ordinary  to  King  Charles  I.  and  qftaipards  Bis/iop  of  Dor^n 
and  Connor,  "with  a  Preface,  Life  i)f  the  Author,  and  Additions^ 
by  Robert  Felhwesy  A.  M.  Oxon.  Small  Hvo.  Js,  Mawjnan, 
1807. 

MOST  religions  books  have  in  one  respect  a  close  resemblance  to 
political  publiCdlions  ; — the  latter  are  written  to  serve  Uie  purposes 
of  a  party,  and  the  former  to  promote  the  interests  of  a  sect.  Such 
is  not  the  case  with  the  present  performance;  no  sect  will  see  its 
favourite  dogmas  either  defended  or  attacked  ;  but  all  will  find  their 
attention  directed  to  those  great  essentials  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine in  which  they  all  agree.  Such  a  Manual  of  Piety  has  long  been 
a  desideratum  ;  which  the  present  volume  is  intended  to  supply. 
The  prayers  are  composed  according  to  that  ificomparable  model 
whicli  Christ  delivered  to  his  disciples  ;  and  which  no  sect,  what- 
ever may  be  its  peculiar  t*  nets,  can  feel  any  repugnance  to  repeat, 
"Were  a  public  liturgy  formed  on  this  plan,  <lifl  rem  sects  might 
meet  in  the  same  sanctuary  of  love,  and  worship  God  in  spirit  and 
in  truth.  '  The  English  language,'  says  the  editor  in  his  preface, 
'  contains  many  manuals  of  piety  ;  but  perhaps  rujt  one  which  is 
preferable  to  the  present ;  which  is  so  comprehensive  in  its  plan,  or 
so  rational  in  its  (.-xecution,  breathing  so  much  charity,  and  so  well 
adapted  to  the  moral  necessities  of  every  individual  in  the  Christian 
world.' 

Prayers  have  long  been  reckoned  the  most  diflicult  compositions. 
They  should  be  a  solemn  appeal  of  the  lieart  to  God,  and  a  plain 
but  affecting  disphiy  of  the  moral  sensibilities  of  the  individual. 
They  accordingly  require  great  devoutness  of  feeling  to  bi*  mingled 
with  great  perspicuity  of  expression.  No  ornament  should  be  ad- 
mitted '"vhich  dots  not  arise  out  of  the  subject ;  and  the  piece' 
should  be  characteriseii  rather  by  the  artless  glow  of  the  heart  than 
the  studied  decorat-ions  of  the  tongue.  I  his  praise  is  justly  due  to 
some  of  the  prayers  of  Bwhop  Tavlor,  which  are  found  in  the  pre- 
sent useful  manual.  Whether  the  devotional  pieces  which  have 
been  added  by  the  editor  have  equal  merit,  we  shall  leave  it  to  the 
taste  of  the  reader  to  decide.  We  cannot  afford  room  for  more 
than  a  single  specimen. 

*  Prayerfor  conformity  to  the  likeness  of  Christ. 

•  O  eternal  God,  who,  in  thy  love,  didst  appoint  Jesus  Christ 
to  teach  U9  thy  will  and  to  point  out  to  us  the  way  to  immortaiity; 
let  me  ever  be  grateful  for  the  unspeakable  gift  of  his  gospel,  and 
the  cheering  light  of  his  example.  Let  me  make  his  precepts  the 
rule  of  my  actions;  hisconduct  the  pattern  of  my  life;  his  resur- 
rection from  the  dead,  and  his  ascension  into  heaven,  my  stay 
in  temptation,  and  my  comfort  in  woe.  Let  me  endeavour  to  con- 
form  my  disposition  to  the  pattern  of  his  i  let   me  practise  hi& 
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pieekness,  his  humility,  his  benevolence  ;  let  me  be  patient  of  af- 
fronts, unwilling  to  offend,  and  never  distrustful  of  thy  goodness  and 
protection  in  the  hardest  trials.  When  I  am  poor,  let  me  not  for- 
get that  he  was  destitute  of  wealth  ;  when  I  am  unjustly  reviled, 
let  me  remember  that  there  was  no  cruel  nor  malicious  slander 
which  was  not  vented  against  him  ;  that  he  experienced  every  spe- 
cies of  barbarity,  insult,  and  oppression.  When  I  am  persecuted 
for  the  sake  of  righteousness,  let  me  be  consoled  and  animated  by 
the  reflection  that  he  voluntarily  exposed  himself  to  the  most  igno- 
minious and  torturing  death,  in  order  to  vindicate  the  truth  ;  and  to 
teach  us  that  every  worldly  interest,  every  personal  satisfaction, 
ought  to  be  sacrificed  in  obedience  to  thy  will,  and  for  the  moral 
bentfit  of  man.  O  loving  Father  !  do  thou  infuse  into  my  soul  a 
portion  of  that  spirit  of  holiness  which  was  in  Jesus;  let  me  have 
his  stiength  in  temptations,  his  confidence  in  doubt,  his  solace  in 
sorrow,  'is  patience  in  suffering,  his  integrity  in  life,  and  his  resig- 
nation in  death.-  Amen.' 

Art.  J  7. — :T/'e  Cluims  of  the  Edahlishmcnt ,  a  Sermon.,  freached  Au- 
gvs'  3i\  1807,  at  Croydon  in  Surry ,  by  John  Ireland,  D.   D.  Pre- 

i  bend ''ry  oj  fVestmmstcr  and  Vicar  of  Croydon.  Svo^ls.  lia,tchard. 
18U7. 

DR.  Ireland  seems  to  think  that  the  sovereign  has  a  right  to  exact 
an  unlimited  obedience  from  the  subject,  and  that  this  obedience 
pxtonds,  not  only  to  the  body,  but  to  the  mind,  the  conscience  and 
(he  heart.  Now  it  appears  to  us  that  civil  obedience,  as  far  as  it  can 
he  iegiiimately  demanded  by  the  sovereign,  refers  to  the  actions  and 
not  to  the  opinions  of  men.  A  sovereign  may  prescribe  what  men 
ghall  do  and  how  they  shall  act,  but  no  sovereign  can,  without  ex- 
ceeding the  limits  of  his  authority,  prescribe  either  how  people  shall 
think  or  what  they  shall  think,  whether  in  religion  or  philosophy. 
If  a  sovereign  usurp  the  right  of  dictating  to  the  subject  what  reli- 
gious opinions  he  shall  embrace  or  what  he  shall  decline,  and  if  he 
enforce  obedience  to  this  unjust  demand  by  civil  pains  and  penalties, 
by  political  emoluments  or  disabilitici),  he  might  with  equal  morality 
and  justice  dictate  what  opinions  in  medicine,  in  mathematics,  in  any 
branch  of  the  belles  leltres  or  philosophy,  the  subject  shall  embrace,' 
and  enforce  obedience  in  these  particulars  by  the  enjoyment  of,  or 
the  exclusioi;  from,  civil  places  of  trust,emolument  and  power.  But 
the  operati'  ;  §  of  mind,  whether  they  refer  to  physics  or  metaphysics, 
to  morals  or  religion  are  not  subject  to  the  cognizance  of  any  sove- 
reign on  earth.  A  sovereign  may  take  cognizance  of  overt  acts  of 
right  or  wrong,  whatever  may  be  the  religious  opinions  of  the  par* 
ties  :  but  for  any  human  power,  in  whomsoever  vested,  or  by  whom- 
soever exercised,  to  expose  any  particular  part  of  the  community  tq 
political  disabilities  and  disadvantages  merely  on  account  of  their 
religious  creed  or  iheir  speculative  tenets,  is  to  be  guilty  of  high  trea- 
son against  God  ;  for  to  God  alone  it  belongs  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the 
t.eneis  of  the  mind  and  the  thou<:hl!>  of  the  hearts     It  docs  not  belong 
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to  any  human  tribunal  to  decide  whether  the  religious  notions  of  any 
sect  are  true  or  false,  are  displeasing  or  acceptable  to  the  Deity  ;  for 
no  such  tribunal  can  read  the  mind  of  God.  A  private  individual  is, 
to  the  fiill,  as  capable  of  doing  this  as  any  king  in  Christendom.  To 
<'leclare  a  man  disqualified  for  being  a  justice  ot  peace  or  a  member 
of  parliament, a  captain  of  a  man  ot  war,  or  a  colonel  of  a  regiment, 
because  he  worships  God  according  to  one  form  in  prefereuce  to  ano- 
ther, is  as  impolitic  and  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  enact  that  no  man 
should  beenher  barber,  tailor  or  shoemaker  who  disbelieved  in  the 
existence  of  the  antipodes. 

AuT.  1S.~A  Sermon  oh  the  Translation  of  tlic  Scriptures  into  tk 
Oriental  Languages,  preached  before  the  Unixcrsitij  of  Cambridge, 
May  10,  1807.  Bjf  the  Rev.  Francis  IVranglmm,  M.A.l'.R.S. 
of  Trinity  College^  Cambridge,  ito.   3*.  6d.    Mawman.      1S07. 

TH  E  Rev.  C.  Buchanan,  vice  provost  of  the  College  of  Fort  Wil- 
liam in  Bengal,  has  transmitted  to  Europe  proposals  for  translating 
the  scriptures  into  the  oriental  languiigcs  ;  and  in  furtherance  of 
this  noble  and  pious  design  has  given  a  handsome  premium  to  each 
ot  the  preachers  of  two  sermons  delivered  before  the  university  of 
Cambridge  on  the  subject  of  this  proposal.  Mr.  Wrangham  was 
appointed  to  this  office,  and  delivered  the  discourse  which  is  now 
before  us. 

Having  adverted  to  the  attempts  of  papal  tyranny,  equally  barba- 
rous and  futile,  to  repress  the  dissemination  of  religious  truth,  by 
withholding  from  the  people  access  to  the  sacred  volumes  which  con- 
tain the  foundations  of  their  faith,  the  preacher  proceeds  to  his 
main  topic,  and  in  the  present  discourse  confines  himself  very  ju- 
diciously to  preliminary  matter,  which  demands  the  most  mature 
deliberation  previous  to  so  arduous  an  undertaking. 

*  With  what  languages,'  says  the  preacher,  *  from  moral  and 
political  considerations,  shall  the  undertaking  begin  ?  In  those, 
which  we  may  prefer,  shall  we  publish  the  scriptures  collectively, 
or  in  successive  portions  ;  and,  in  the  latter  case,  what  shall  be  the 
succession  adopted  ?  From  what  text,  and  by  what  persons,  shall 
the  translation  be  made  ?' 

On  each  of  those  topics  his  observations  are  judicious,  and  display 
no  small  depth  of  retleciion,  and  a  mind  amply  stored  with  classical, 
with  biblical,  and  with  oriental  literature.  We  wish  we  could  con- 
scientiously bestow  the  same  commendation  on  the  stile  of  this  ser- 
mon ;  but  though  there  are  many  passages  which  are  unexception- 
able, and  some  which  are  eloquent,  justice  forces  us  to  pronounce, 
that  surveying  it  as  a  whole  the  st)le  is  not  such  as  to  evince  a  cor- 
rect judgment  nor  a  refined  taste. 

At  page  4,  speaking  of  the  fury  of  the  papists,  he  savs,  '  they 
deemed  it  requisite  to  wage  a  fiercer  war  than  that  of  words:  and 
their  new  and  more  formidable  syllogisms  were  bundles  of  faggots.' 
1  his  is  a  direct  pun  upon  the  word  syllogism.  A  little  further  on 
we  read,  *  Nay,  not  content  with  murthering  those,  through  whose 
pure  medium  the  true  light  was  actually  about  to  light  every  man 
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that  Cometh  into  the  world,  they  consigned  the  bible  itself  to-  the 
flames;  with  malice  as  rancorous  as  that  which  fifteen  centuries  be- 
fore had  crucified  its  author,  and  happily  for  us,  with  malice  as  short- 
sighted :  for  after  a  brief  interval  it  rose  agahi,  and  was  ieen  of  many, 
and  made  their  tie  arts  bum  within  them.'  It  is  not  unbecoming  our 
pages  to  assert  this  to  be  a  mosi  frigid  conceit,  very  ill  seeming  the 
place  from  which  it  issued.  Who  can  restrain  a  smile  when  he  finds 
V  e  mild  and  pacific  Hindoos  depicted  (p. 150  ^s  '  combining  in  them- 
selves the  watery  unsteadiness  of  Reuben  with  the  asinuie  indifTe- 
rence  of  Issachar?'  The  future  translator  is  exhorted  to  consult  his 
author's  n.anner,  to  copy  bis  air  and  gesture,  and  to  preserve  the 
*  very  fashion,  simple  or  splendid, of  his  garb, with  the  exception  only 
of  such  parts  of  it,  as  are  stamped  with  idiotism  or  with  peregrin  it  t// 
But  a  respectful  regard  for  the  talents  of  I\!r.  Wrangham  and  forthe 
patience  of  the  reader  prevents  us  from  exhibiting  the  many  other 
specimens  which  this  sermon  will  furnish,  of  discordant  metaphors, 
quaint  and  misplaced  allusions,  turgid  phraseology,  ullected  and  pe- 
dantic language. 

We  must  protest  too  most  seriously  against  the  practice  of  intro- 
ducing into  sermons  the  names  of  mockrn  and  even  of  living  cha- 
yacters,  which  Mr.  Wrangham  has  done  most  lavishly.  Tiie  gravi- 
ty of  pulpit  eloquence  in  modern  times  has  confined  itself  to  general 
topics,  and  taken  its  illustrations  from  examples  drawn  immediately 
from  the  sacred  writers  :  anc4  we  should  deeply  lament  to  see  the 
limits  imposed  by  this  laudable  reserve  habitually  triiusgressed.  If 
it  be  allowed  to  Mr.  Wrangham  to  compliment  Lord  Slanhopc,  ('see 
page  18)  a  second  will  claim  an  equal  right  to  panegyrize  Mr.  Per- 
ceval ur  Mr.  Wilberforce,and  a  third  perhaps  to  revile  Lord  Grenville 
or  Lord  Howick,  and  all  the  nauseousness  of  adulation  and  the 
malignity  of  calumny  upon  topics  and  characters  which  interest  for 
the  moment  will  be  transferred  from  the  coffeehouse  to  the 
temple.  One  strange  object  of  Mr.  W.'s  encomiums  has  excited  in 
our  mind  no  small  degree  of  surprize.  *  I  need  only,  in  addition, 
mention  the  names  of  the  illustrious  foreigners,  Wetstein,  and  De 
Rossi,  and  Michaelis,  and  Griesbach,  and  the  valuable  compilation 
of  our  own  Burder  on  oriental  customs.'  We  think  that  the  illustri- 
ous  foreigners  would  set  little  value  on  the  praise  which  puts  on  the 
same  level  works  distinguished  for  extent  of  erudition  and  profound- 
ness of  research  with  the  flimsy  collection  of  this  sanctimonious  rae^ 
tbodist. 

AllT.iP' — The  Universal  Church  :  AnEssay  onl^uture,  as  the  iiniver. 
sal  Basis  of  Truths  Perfection  and  Salvation,  and  their  Univir- 
sality  ;  and  on  Fozcer,  U'isdom  and  Goodness,  as  the  unlfoundeil 
Attributes  of  thejint  Cause.     8vo.    Badcock.  1807, 

TH  JS  author  says,  p.  3,8  ;  '  When  the  human  mind  more  immedi- 
ately contemplates  its  own  existence :  when  finding  it  depend  on 
an  itinat^  power,  the  abstracted  source  and  termination  of  which  are 
equally  unknown,  and  the  knowledge,  abstractedly  unattainable  : 
J^ayins  recourse  (o  the  physical  system,  Irom  its  geIler^l  tenure  in-. 
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fers,  that  the  human  vitals  are  unannihilatable.  When  the  mind, 
thus  extended  to  universal  nature,  from  the  contemplation  of  its 
general  laws,  ils  particular  powers,  and  its  duties,  naturally  extends 
its  ideas  to  the  hyperphyMCal  system  ;  imbibes  its  religion  ;  and 
rises,  gradually,  to  the  atlriDutes  of  its  God  !  For  here  reason  may 
distinguish  a.  primitive  ami  general  principle,  operating  in  two  deri- 
vative and  particular  one'>;  w^ich,  though  united  in  some  degree,  yet 
cxpandmg  through  co::r&ronding  nature,  in  various  shades,  dtrtur- 
mines  by  predominancy  the  cast  of  evay  genus  and  species  of  beings, 
and  may  recognise  as  prifnurdial.' 

If  this  be  part  of  the  doctrine  on  which  the  author  of  this  extra- 
ordinary pamphlet  would  found  what  he  ctUls  his  '  Universal  Church* 
and  with  which  he  would  constitute  '  the  VHiversalba-us  aj  truth,  per- 
fection and  salvutiuiij'  it  is  to  our  weak  intellecis  full  as  incompre- 
hensible as  any  mystery  which  is  at  present  attached  to  any  cliurcU 
in  Christendom. 

POLITICS. 

Art.  30.-  Politics  of  the  Georgium  Sid  us  ;  or  Advice  how  to  become 
great  Senators  and  Stateameit,  interspersed  with  characteristic 
Sketches  and  Hints  on  various  Subjects  in  juodan  Politics.  By  a 
late  Member  of  Par Utiment.      l^mo.  5s.  6d.  Oddy.      ]S07. 

THE  figure  called  irony,  when  properly  employed,  may  be  highly 
usetul  in  invigorating  admonition  and  sharpening  reproof;  in  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  morality  -and  serving  the  -cause  of  truth. 
Indeed  words  have  seldom  the  power  of  so  immediately  acting  on 
the  conviction  or  the  feelings,  as  when  the  skill  of  a  master  gWes 
them  an  ironical  application.  The  present  is  an  ironical  perfor- 
mance ;  but  the  satire,  which  it  is  intended  to  convey,  loses  half  jts 
torce  by  the  glaring  falsehood,  and  palpable  malignity  of  the  insinu- 
ations. When  we  call  a  man  a  verij  honest  fellow  who  1%  notoriously 
u  cheat,  the  irony  is  immediately  felt ;  and  the  justness  of  the  inutii- 
do  is  acknowledged;  but  when  we  endeavour  to  insinuate  by  the 
same  subtle  inversion  of  terms  tliftt  a  man  o^  really  good  character 
is  a  flagitious  profligate,  the  irony  loses  ils  force,  because  the  literal 
sense  ot  the  words  becomes  the  true.  The  malico  is  seen  in  the 
blow  that  is  aimed  ;  but,  as  it  is  notimpellod  by  truth,  it  proceeds 
from  an  arm  too  impotent  to  strike.  This  is  the  case  in  the  present 
composition.  The  insinuations  are,  for  the  greater  part,  totally 
unfounded  ;  and  the  malignity  of  the  writer  soon  causes  our  detes- 
tation to  fall  not  on  the  individuals,  who  are  attacked,  but  on  the 
virulent  and  calumnious  assailant.  Every  thing  base  and  flagi- 
tious is  insinuated  against  the  late  ministry,  and  particularly  against 
Mr.  Fox  and  his  more  intimate  associates.  Wnat  reader  is  there 
with  the  smallest  spark  of  truth  or  patriotism  in  his  bosom,  who  will 
not  flame  with  indignation  en  reading  the  following  malicious  ca- 
lumnies against  those  who  begur,  and  tkose  who  conducted  the  lust 
jit'gociattou  for  peace  with  France? 
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*  Invent  some  pretence  of  apparent  generosity  for  opening  or 
renev-ing  a  correspondence.  Let  your  pretence  be  false  ;  and  let  it 
be  offered  with  tiiat  sneaking  officiousness  which  may  best  betray 
you  to  shame,  as  anxious  to  offer  sacrifices  and  concessions,  con- 
cerning which  however,  you  tremble  lest  they  should  not  be  acrept- 
ed.  Chuse  for  the  details  of  your  negociation  some  poor  being 
who  has  languished  for  years  in  the  tyrant's  chains,  and  who  would 
sell  his  very  birth  right,  his  very  manhood  to  get  out  of  them.  Being 
a  slave  is  he  not  much  fitter  to  be  your  representative  ?  Must  he 
have  a  coadjutor?  Select  for  the  task  one,  who  has,  long  since, 
transferred  as  much  as  he  could,  of  his  family  property  to  the 
tyrant's  power  ;  who  has  been  labouring  all  his  life  to  shew,  that 
even  a  peer  may  dive  deep  in  the  bathos,  and  get  distinction  in  the 
common-wealth  of  Grub-street  ;  whose  principles  in  politics,  so  far 
as  he  has  had  any,  have  been  ever  notoriously  adverse  to  those  of 
the  constitution  o\ci-  whose  government  you  preside.' 

Then  follows  some  still  more  coarse  abuse,  but  which  has  so  little 
delicacy,  that  we  do  not  chuse  to  soil  our  pages  or  disgust  our  readers 
by  the  insertion.  Before  we  take  our  leave  ot  this  writer,  we  must  ask 
him  whether  in  his  long  residence  in  that  part  of  the  '  Georgium 
Sidus,'  called  St.  Giles's,  he  got  the  habit  of  demanding  five  shil- 
lings and  sixpence  for  what  is  not  fairly  worth  five  pence  and  a 
farthing? 

Art.  21. — ^^n  Enquiry  into  the  State  of  the  British  West  Indies,  by 
Joseph  Lowe,  Esq.  8vo.  5s.     Baldwin,     1807. 

THIS  pamphlet  is  written  by  a  gentleman  of  ability  who  is  com- 
pletely master  of  his  subject.  He  exhibits  in  a  very  perspicuous  and 
striking  point  of  view  the  distress  of  the  West  India  planters;  but 
he  appears  to  us  better  acquainted  with  the  disease  than  with  the 
remedy ;  and  to  cherish  tor  the  grower  of  sugar  that  sympathy 
which  he  does  not  feel  for  the  consumer.  The  writer  proposes  to 
lay  an  additional  tax  on  the  home-consumer;  and  from  that  tax 
to  furnish  a  bounty  on  export.  This  appears  to  us  in  the  vulgar 
idiom  to  be  only  rohhivg:  Peter  to  fay  Paul.  Why  are  the  present 
prices  of  West  India  produce  lower  than  the  planters  can  afford  ? 
Principally  because  the  supply  is  greater  than  the  demand.  This 
evil  therefore  will  certainly,  in  a  short  time,  cure  itself ;  the  pro- 
duce will  fall  to  a  level  with  the  demand  ;  and  the  price  will  ac- 
cordingly rise  to  such  a  sum  as  will  pay  with  a  reasonable  profit  the 
expence  of  raising  the  article  and  bringing  it  to  market.  But  that 
the  consumers  of  an  article  should  be  taxed,  in  order  to  make  good 
the  temporary  or  casual  losses  of  the  grower,  is  what  we  think  no 
policy  can  justify.  If  the  crop  of  corn  which  is  grown  in  England 
this  year  should  be  one  third  greater  than  the  demand,  ought  a  tax 
to  be  levied  on  the  consumer  in  order  to  console  the  farmer  for  the 
excess  of  his  crop?  Ought  the  bounty  of  God  to  the  rich  to  be  ac- 
knowledged only  in  the  oppression  oif  the  poor  .<'  The  author  acknow- 
ledges that  foreigners  can  procure  sugar  on  the  continent  cheaper 
Ihan  they  can  purchase  it  in  Great  Britain.     Hence   we  cannot 
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expect  any  foreign  customers  in  our  market.  But  the  author  adds 
that  a  premium  on  exportation  would  enable  our  merchants  to  sell 
their  sugar  to  foreigners  at  a  lower  rate  than  they  can  procure  it 
elsewher*'.  Is  not  this  however  to  impoverish  the  many  in  order  to 
enrich  the  few  ?  and  to  do  an  injury  to  our  own  countrymen  in  order 
to  procure  a  ben»  fit  for  stningers  ?  The  most  effectual  way  of  allevi- 
ating the  distress  of  the  VVesl  India  planters  would  be  by  layint; 
open  the  trade  of  the  islands.  The  restrictions  which  Great  Britain 
imposes  on  the  trade  of  her  colonies  evince  a  selfish,  jealous  and 
unreasonable  policy,  equally  opposite  to  the  good  of  the  islands  and 
our  own.  In  the  trade  of  the  mother  country  with  her  colonies, 
she  ought  not  to  be  actuated  by  the  narrow  spirit  of  monopoly  ; 
nor  to  demand  any  other  preference  in  the  disposal  of  their  commo- 
dities than  what  it  is  their  interest  to  give.  If  the  West  India 
islands  can  make  more  of  their  produce  by  transporting  it  to 
America,  why  should  they  be  obliged  to  send  it  to  Great  Britain  ? 
or,  why  should  the  -planters  be  compelled  by  law  to  ship  their 
sugars  to  Great  Britain,  where  from  the  superiority  of  the  quantity 
to  the  demand,  they  are  sure  to  be  sold  at  a  loss  ?  Many  will  say 
that  to  throw  open  the  trade  of  the  colonies  is  to  repeal  the  famous 
act  of  navigation.  We  believe  however,  that  this  said  act  of  navi- 
gation is  less  the  source  of  our  present  naval  superiority  than  is 
commonly  imngined;  and  that  we  may  be  powerful  and  triumphant 
at  sea  without  the  miserable  expedient  of  commercial  restriction 
and   monopoly.     Let  us  be  just  and  take  our  chance  of 

l^EING  CHEAT. 

AuT.  22. — Official  Letters,  writ  fen  ly  Lieut.  Col.  Heiiry  Haldane, 
Captain  (if  the  Royal  Invalid  Engineers,  to  the  Ma.ster-general  of 
Mnjestfs  Ordnance  since  the  Year  1802.  8ro.  25.  Hardin<^. 
I8O7. 

COLONEL  Haldane  is  another  added  to  the  numerous  instanced 
of  persons  of  virtue  and  of  merit, who  have  been  shamefully  neglected 
by  the  state  which  they  Uave  served.  Ability  and  worth  seldom 
prove  any  recommendations  to  the  favour  of  those  to  whom  patron- 
age belongs.  Vice,  ignorance  and  importunity  are  rewarded  and 
caressed,  not  only  because  they  cannot  readily  be  repelled,  but 
liccause  they  arc  found  the  fittest  instruments  for  doing  the  dirty 
work  of  their  superiors.  Those  who  wish  for  promotion  must 
connive  at  the  want  of  knowledge  or  the  want  of  virtue  in  those 
above  them.  To  expose  the  most  palpable  folly  or  the  most  glaring 
corruption  is  alwa}s  esteemed  apolitical  sin,  which  is  never  suffered 
to  escape  with  impunity.  Had  Col.  Haldane  never  remonstrated 
against  certain  regulations,  which  have  been  adopted  in  the  board 
of  ordnance  in  order  to  increase  the  patronage  of  government,  or 
had  he  not  evinced  a  total  vacuity  of  military  science  in  the  addle 
brains  of  lord  Chatham,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  would  have 
been  singled  out  for  omission  in  the  list  of  officers  wbich  thatiioblc- 
);aan  presented  for  brevet-projoiotioa  in  IS02. 
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j^RT.  23.— J  Reply  to  "  Observations  on,  (what  is  called)  theCatlcHt 
Bill."  By  a  Protestant  CUigpnan,  ^d.     Baldwin.     1807. 

THIS  writer  justly  remarl^si^iat  the  test  required  by  our  Savio'jr 
from  those  who  expressed  a  desire  to  become  his  disciples  consisted 
©nly  in  a  profession  oJ  faith  in  him,  as  the  son  cf  God,  The  polj- 
l)icai  mechanist?  of  iilij^ious  establishments  would  do  weU  to  imr;ai£e 
this  simplicity  in  the  test  which  they  order  to  be  subscribed,  L'hrjs* 
tians  of  all  denominations  agree  that  Jesus  was  the  son  of  God  ; 
and  we  see  no  benefit  but  that  of  dissention,  which  Can  accrue  from 
the  imposition  of  any  religious  tests  which,  from  the  want  of  or>iver- 
sality  in  iheir  application,  ran  be  consckntiou-sly  subscribed  only 
fey  a  few.  If  the  church  of  England  were  to  require  of  ber  members 
a  subscription  to  no  other  apticle  of  faith  but  this;  *  I  A.  B.  do 
with  all  my  heart  ami  mind  assent  to  this  truth,  that  Jesus,  the 
founderof  the  christian  religion,  was  a  teacher  sent  from  God  to  com- 
municate his  will  to  mankind  ;"  all  invidious  distinctions  between 
catholic  and  protestant,  between  churchman  and  dissenter  "ould 
cease;  and  Trinitarians,  Arians  and  Socinians  would  prove  them- 
selves true  disciples  of  Christ,  by  frequenting  the  same  communion 
and  LOVING  one  another. 

FOLTRY. 

Art.  24. — Foems  by  E.  Somebody.  Sro.  No  London  publisher.  Dub» 

lin.     1806". 

THESE  poems  which  Mr.  Somebody  is  said  to  have  written  ar« 
such  as  we  fear  nobody  will  read.  If  however  there  be  any  persons 
who  have  a  relit.h  for  nonsense,  they  may  gratify  their  taste  at  the 
expense  of  four  shillings.  As  the  pages  of  a  Review  are  doomed  to 
contain  almost  as  many  selections  of  folly  as  of  sense,  we  shall  pre- 
sent the  reader  with  a  small  specimen  of  Mr.  Soraebody's  claim  to 
the  title  of  dunce. 

*•  Lines  written  on  the  tooth-ach.  after  giving  a  snappish  answier 

to  a  friend.* 

'  Here  like  a  wounded  wasp  I  hid<», 

Shunii'd  by  the  world,  the  world's  fo«, 
!Nor  perfum'd  summer's  fiowery  pride, 

A  moment's  pleasure  can  bebtcw. 
Thy  beams  no  more  my  soul  can  warm. 

Thou  bright  r.^splendant  star  ofday^ 
The  voice  of  friendship  could  not  charm. 

For,  ah  !  I  stung  my  friend  away.' 
\ 
Art.  25. — Jftetrtpis  at  Poetry ^  or  Trifles  in  Verse.     By  K(ni  Osn  of 
Fentonvitk.     3*.  6rf.  Greenland  c»cf  Norris.    1S07- 

THE  first  of  these  marvellous  performances  is  entitled*  Tahle-httv^ 
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—The  name  oi  Sfyiall-bcer  miglit  indeed  be  aptly  given  totlie  whole  ; 
but  then  it  is  small  beer  of  the  very  worst  quality  ;  such  as  is  made 
without  ither  malt  or  hops.  Mr.  Ebn  Osn,  that  lie  may  not  lose 
the  meed  of  fame,  to  which  his  snail-beer  productiwns  are  so  well 
entitled,  informs  us  that  Ebn  Osn  is  his  name,  anaorammatized,  and 
that  he  is  'ycleped  Ben  jamiu  Stephen  son  ;  —that  he  is  39  years 
old,  and  that  these  are  hisfi^^t  poetical  efiorts.  if  he  will  lake  our 
advice  he  will  let  tliera  be  his  last. 

AaT.  26. — The  €hmney  Stceeper's  Boy,  a  Poem.  Sheffield  ;  Montgo- 
mery.    2*.  Longman.     11307. 

AS  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  this  publication  are  to  be 
applied  in  aid  of  a  society  lately  instituted  in  Slieffield  for  th« 
purpose  of  impioving  the  co-ndition  of  children  in  the  service  of 
chimney  sweepers,  and  lor  endeavouring  to  supersede  the  Tiece+>sity 
of  cluflbing  iiuys,  this  consideration  alune  would  induce  as  to  wisk 
that  this  beaievoient  production  miglit  meet  with  an  extensive  cir- 
culation. But  the  poem  itself  is  not  destitute  of  interest;  and 
though  more  might  have  been  made  of  the  subject,  which  is  the 
loss  of  a  pretty  little  child,  who  was  stolen  by  a  gypsey,  sold  l&  a 
chimney  sweeper,  and  accidentally  recovered  by  the  fond  parent*, 
yet  we  are  far  from  thiaking  that  the  author  has  not  in  some  degr«e 
succeeded  in  the  execution.  And  at  any  rate,  where  the  motive  is 
so  disinterestedly  virtuous,  we,  should  think  it  highly  unjust,  to 
examine  cuch  a  performance  with  any  severity  of  criticism. 

MEDICfNE.         , 

Art.  27. — Observatwns  on  the  eicfsive  Indulgence  of  Children^ 
particularly  intended  to  show  its  injurious  Effects  on  their  Healthy 
and  the  Difficulties  occasioned  in  their  Treatment  during  Sickness. 
Bv  James  Parkinson,  Iloxton.  Svo,  pp.  37.  Is.  Symonds, 
1807. 

THESE  Observations  have  a  degree  of  novelty  at  least  to  re- 
commend them.  The  author  enumerates  many  of  the  diseases  of 
children,  and  itistead  of  the  hackne^^ed  descriptions  of  symptoms, 
and  accounts  of  remedies,  we  are  gravely  informed  of  the  tremen-. 
dons  mischiefs  produced  in  each  by  crying,  kicking,  screaming,  and 
scolding,  practices  which  make  humoured  brats  very  disagreeable 
patients,  and  which  also  prevent  the  swallowing  of  many  a  bolus, 
and  many  a  draught.  The  apothecary  therefore  does  well  to  write 
down  these  perverse  habits.  As  James  Parkinson  of  Hoxton,  has 
been  so  active  in  anticipating  our  judgment  of  his  remarks^  and 
in  forging  an  opinioQ  which  we  never  gave,  on  our  parts  we  are 
eager  on  the  present  occasion  to  be  before  hand  with  bira,  if  pos- 
sible ;  and  we  pronounce  that  could  hi$  young  patients  be  made  to 
read  theee  observations,  they  would  certainly  prove  the  most  happy 
ItiUaby  that  cotild  possibly  be  devised. 
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Av.T.  QS.-^A  practical  Synopsis  of  the  Materia  MedlcayVol.  It, 
Contaiving  Class  2.  Einoliients.  Class  3.  Absorbents,  Class  4. 
llefrigerunts.  Class  5.  Antiseptics.  Class  6.  Astringents.  Class 
7"  Tonics.  ClusiS.  Stimulants.  Class  9' Antispasmodics.  Class^ 
10.  Narcotics,  Class  II.  Anihdmintics,  By  the  Author  of  the 
Tkesuurus  Medicaniinum,     8w.     Baldwin.     1807. 

THIS,  with  the  former  volume,  makes  a  proper  supplement  to  the 
Thesauius  Mec'icaminuin,  a  work  of  which  the  utility  has  been 
generally  acknowleuged. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  29. — A  Ifescriptitc  Catalogue  of  the  Pictures  in  the  Collection 
of  the  Marquis  of  Stafford,  in  London.  With  general  and  cur- 
sorp  Remarks  o'l  (he  Roman  and  Flemish  Schools.  By  George  Ptrci/f 
Architect.     Walker. 

WE  have  selected  the  following  specimen  of  this  work  : 

'  The  Sacrament  of  Penance  bj'  Poussin. 

*  In  this  admirable  picture  is  represented  the  Pharisee's  housf, 
with  a  numerous  group  of  his  friends,  seated  at  the  feast.  The  fi- 
gure of  our  Saviour  is  turned  away  from  the  table,  whilst  Mary  in 
an  attitude  of  the  deepest  self  humiliation  and  penitence,  with  a 
face  expressive  of  fasting  and  mortification,  humbly  approaches  his 
feet,  anointing  and  wiping  them  with  the  hair  of  her  head  :  in  his  face 
is  pleasure  and  complacency,  piixed  with  the  greatest  beneficence. 
The  Pharisee  sets  opposite  with  a  white  drapery  over  his  head,  his  face 
indicating  surprize,  but  withcut  contempt  ;  his  feet  are  washed  by  a 
servant;  next  to  him  is  ascribe,  bearing  on  his  forehead  an  inscrip- 
tion from  the  law  ;  beseems  to  consider  the  Pharisee's  face  ;  close 
to  him  is  a  Sadducee, looking  on  and  archly  sneering  at  the  character 
of  Mary  ;  amongst  the  spectators  is  a  young  man,  who  is  just  come 
into  the  room,  who  with  his  arms  folded  is  indolently  contemplate 
ing  the  whole  scene  ;  his  friend  relates  to  him  the  characters  of  Ma- 
ry and  our  Saviour.  The  whole  is  very  harmoniously  coloured  and 
lighted  from  a  window  on  the  left  hand  side,  which  is  not  introduced 
into  the  piece  :  the  disposition  of  the  draperii-s  is  admirable,  and  the 
figures  of  the  Pharisee  and  IMary  Magdalene  are  made  the  most  pro- 
minent and  admirably  contrasted  with  each  other.  The  whole  does 
infinite  honour  to  the  genius  and  comprehension  of  the  painter,* 

*  Roman  School.  Cupid  making  his  Bow. — Parmegiano. 

*  Parmegiano  was  one  of  those  few  painters  who  endeavoured  to  ex- 
^It  the  hwnian  figure,  by  nidkingit  rather  taller  than  nature.  There 
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is  always  a  pleasing  flow  and  undulation  in  his  outline,  which  may  be 
studied  by  the  painter  with  great  advantage  ;  there  is  an  expressive 
grace  also  in  the  turn  of  the  neck  and  shoulders  of  his  figures,  whicii 
gives  a  great  beauty  and  life  to  his  subjects.  In  the  piece  before  us, 
he  has  represented  Cupid  in  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  as  a 
sprightly  half-grown  youth,  of  a  beautiful  form,  shaping  and  taper- 
ing bis  bow  with  a  knife.  The  admirable  grace  and  play  of  the 
outline,  and  the  cunning  manner  in  which  he  turns  round  to  see 
whether  he  is  observed,  and  as  if  conscious  of  his  utmost  mischief, 
is  finely  conceived  and  expressed.  The  colouring  is  chaste  and 
harmonious,  and  the  whole  full  of  animation  :  the  picture  itself  was 
one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  celebrated  Orleans  gallery  in 
France,  from  whence  in  the  confusion  subsequent  to  the  revolution, 
it  was  by  some  strange  concurrence,  sold  into  England  along  with 
several  others  of  that  invaluable  collection.  Like  to  Corregio,  his 
pictures  always  gain  upon  the  eye  by  frequent  observance,  whilst 
the  admirable  simplicity,  and  at  the  same  time  thd  efficacy,  of  th* 
artistj  make  us  to  exclaim  in  the  words  of  Milton, 

His  fair  large  front,  and  eye  sublime  declai'd 
Absolute  rule  ;  and  hyacinthine  locks, 
Round  from  his  parted  forelock,  hung 
Clustering .* 

These  e^tracts  perhaps  will  induce  the  reader  to  purchase  this  Ca« 
talogue,  while  they  excite  his  curiosity  to  inspect  ihe  magnificent 
collection  of  pictures  which  it  is  intended  to  describe. 

Art.  30  — Notes  and  Observations  on  the  early  Part  of  the  History 
of  the  British  Isles.  By  Robert  Coivper,  M.  D.i'.  R.  S.  Ed.  2s.  6"i« 
Johnson.     1807. 

AS  far  as  we  can  trust  to  the  light  of  etymology,  the  names  of 
places,  mountains,  rocks,  rivers,  iScc.  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
attest  the  early  and  wide-spread  dominion  of  the  Celts.  The  Celtic 
tribes  appear  to  have  stretched  from  ths  Mediterranean,  to  the 
Baltic,  and  to  have  reached  even  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  they  constituted  the  aboriginal  population  of  the 
British  isles.  Mr.  Cowper,  by  his  acquaintance  with  the  Celtic 
which  is  still  spoken  in  the  Highlands,  has  applied  his  etymological 
knowledge  of  the  language  to  the  elucidation  of  some  historical  facts 
which  more  immediately  concern  our  brethren  beyond  the  Tweed. 
Mr. Cowper  does  not  doubt  the  existence  of  Ossian  ;  but  he  thinks 
that  his  works  were  altered  in  their  traditionary  descent  by  an  inter- 
mixture with  the  legends  and  fictions  of  popish  saints.  These  Mr. 
Macpherson  took  care  to  remove,  while  he  filled  up  the  void  with 
sophisticated  additions  of  his  own  invention.  Mr.  Cowper  informs 
us  that  a  party  of  gentlemen  from  Edinburgh,  some  years  ago  stop- 
ped at  the  inn  at  Pitmain,  not  far  from  the  residence  of  James  Mac- 
pherson, round  which  were  the  most  sturdy  champions  for  the  un- 
vitialed  originality  of  Ossian,  At  a  gentleman's  house  in  this  neigh* 
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bourhood,  this  party  from  Edinburgh  requested  that  an  old  High- 
lander might  be  produced  who  couhl  repeat  any  of  the  poems  in 
the  original,  which  one  of  the  company  was  to  translate  as  the  old 
man  went  along.  But  whether  he  had  forgotten  his  instructions  or 
had  more  respect  for  popish  saints  than  for  pagan  chiefs,  the  re- 
cital was  soon  blended  with  the  feats  of  St  Patrick,  St.  Mungo,  and 
other  venerable  names  in  the  calendar  of  Home,  to  the  no  small 
consternation  of  the  advocates  for  the  incorrupt  transmission  of  the 
poems.  After  Macpherson  had  lopped  off  those  exuberances  of 
later  growth,  what  remained  of  the  genuine  stem  was  slender  indeed, 
but  would  still  have  been  highly  valuable  it"  he  had  left  it  in  its  pris- 
tine state,  without  marring  trie  venerable  relique  by  his  own  unau- 
thorized additions. 

AuT.  31. — The  fashionable  JVorld  reforived.    Bij  Philokosmos.   8t'o. 
Effingham.  Wilson.     1S07. 

THIS  may  be  a  well  intended,  but  it  is  a  very  dull  performance. 
The  thoughts  are  mere  common-placft ;  very  awkwardly  put  toge- 
ther, and  very  ill-expressed.  Take  a  specimen.  '  During  the  time 
of  sermon,  always  behave  with  gravity  and  attention,  which  is  a 
tljjng  much  neglected  by  tlie  generality  at  large,  who  generally  come 
to  places  of  public  worship,  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  merely  to  see 
and  to  be  seen,  and  would  be  ashamed  of  nothing  so  much  as  to 
remember  even  the  very  subject,  that  the  minister  in  the  pulpit  has 
been  upon,  &c." 


A  list  of  articles,  which,  with  many  others,  will  appear  in  the  next 
number  of  the  Critical  Review. 

Gillies's  History  of  the  World.  Wallachiaand  Moldavia,  from 

Hogg's  Mountain  Bard.  Thornton's    Present    State  of 

Philosophical   Transactions    for  Turkey. 

1807.  Parti.  Sinclair's  Code  of    Health  and 

Considerations  on  the  Trade  with  Longevity. 

India.  INIadame  de  Stael's  Corinna; 

Israeli's  Romances.  CoUinson's  Life  of  Thuanus. 

Colquhoun's    Treatise  on  Indi-  Tama's     Transactions    of     the 

gence.  Parisian  Sanhedrim. 

P'lti's  Speeches.  Masters's  Progress  of  Love. 

Account  of  the  Principalities  of  Pirie's  Hebrew  Roots. 
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Art.  I. — The  History  of  the  World  from  the  Reign  of  Jlexaii- 
der  to  that  of  jJugustus^  comprehending  the  tatter  Jges  of 
European  Greece,  and  the  Hidory  of  the  Greek  Kingdoms 
inAsia  and  Jfrica,Jrom  their  Foundation  to  fheirDcstruction, 
with  a  preliminary  Survey  of  /lie. lander's  Conqutsis,  and  an 
Estimate  of  his  Plans  for  their  CotLsoUdation  and  Improve^ 
ment.  By  John  Gillies,  LL.  D,F,R.S.  and  S.A.  Eondon. 
F.R.S.  Edinburgh  ;  and  Historiographer  to  his  Majesty  for 
Scotland.     2  /V^.  4to.  4/.  4s.    Cadell  a/td  Davies.    1807. 

THE  history  with  which  Dr.  Gillies  has,  in  these  two  am- 
ple   quartos   presented  the  world,  comprehends  a  period  of 
about  three  hundred  years  from   tfee  death  of  Alexander  to 
the  reign  of  Augustus.     He  calls  tl»is  period  the  busiest  in 
the  annals  of  mankind.      If  by  busiest,  he  mean   a  period 
when  the  active  powers  of  man  were  energised  by  the  turbu- 
Jence  of  his  passions,  when   events  which  are  the  result  of 
iconiinued   and  impetuous   exertion,  followed  each  other  in 
rapid  succession,  the  epithet  busy   is  certainly  very  charac- 
teristic of  that  portion  of  universal  history,  which  Dr.  Gillies 
has  described,  but    he  might  have  withheld  the  addition  of 
superlative  intensity.     For  many  other  periods  of  the  world 
have  been,  in  this   sense,  even  more  busy  than   that  which 
intervened  between  the  reigns  of  Alexander  «nd  Augu>tus. 
A  large  part  of  Dr.Gillies's  work  ia  occupied  with  the  history 
of  the    successors  of  Alexander,  between    whom   his   wide 
«5pread  dommions  were  divided  alter   his  death.     This   por- 
tion of  the  work, if  we  except  the  reigns  of  Seleucns  and  (hat 
of  the  three  first  Ptolemies,   kings  of  Egypt,  though  replete 
with  eventful  details,  is  yet  on  the  whole  destitute  of  interest. 
The  occurrences  are  too  complex  and  the  parlies  engaged  in 
the  tumultuous  scene  are  too  diversified,  and  loo  much  objects 
■of  indifference,  to  fix  the    attention  and  awaken   curiosity. 

Crit.  K&V.  Vol.  \^,  November,  1807.  Q 
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In  tills  part  of  the  work  we  read  without  emotion,  the  barren 
recital  of  crimes,  wars^  and  acts  of  retaliation  and  of  jealousy, 
competitions  for  power,aud  atcem  pis  at  domination,  the  promis- 
cuous ravages  of  cruelty  and  ambition,  which  contain  nocir- 
cumstanceasufficiently  grander  striking  to  excite  any  peculiar 
vivacityofattention, and  bring  them,as  it  were, into  contact  with 
our  sensations.We  cannot  discard  the  feeling  of  listless  apathy, 
and  if  we  proceed  to  iheend,  we  lay  down  the  account  without 
ever  wishing  to  take  it  up  again.  A  multitude  of  events, and  a 
complication  of  catastrophes  crov.'d  the  page;  the  scentiis  shift- 
ed, the  actors  varied:  there  is  a  vigorous  competition  for  power, 
and  no  common  exuberance  of  crimes.   But  yet  no  sympathy 
is  excited,  and  throughout  the  attention  is  rather  palled  than 
awakened.     It  is  a   confused    mass  of  passion   and  of  vice  ; 
from  the  sight  of  which  neither  amusement   nor   instruction 
is  to  be  derived.     From  these  general  remarks  we  must  how- 
ever except   the    reign    of  the  three   iirst  Ptolemies,   under 
whose  wise  and  beneficent   adniinistration  Egypt  appears  to 
have  enjoyed    a  degree  of  pru^^periiy  equal  lo  what  she  had 
experienced  in  any  former  period  of  her  liistory.     'Ihe  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  in  particular   merits  our  attention. 
It  isone  of  thebrighteslin  theannalsof  Egypt,  and  if  we  con- 
trast it  with  the  reigns  of  his  contemporaries,  it  is  like  a  spot 
of  verdure  amid  a   desert  of  horror  and  j^tcrility.  (Commerce 
flourished,  the  arts  experienced  the  most  liberal   encourage- 
ment, and  poets,   orators,  and  writers   of  every    description 
adorn  the  brilliant  interval.     Theocritus,  the  prince  of  pasto- 
ral poets,  Vvho  was  a  contemporary  with  Ptolemy,   and    wlio 
wrote  in  the  capital  of  Alexandria,  teljs  us,  '  that  the  sway  of 
his  king  and  patron  extended  over  more  than  thirty  thousand 
cities  or  tovvns,tlourishing  in  useful  arts.'  Hut  as  poets  have  the 
privilege  of  fiction, and  may  be  supposed  to  exercise  it  liberal- 
ly when  speaking  of  tliose,by  whom  they  have  been  honour- 
ed and  caressed,  Dr.  Gilhes  appeals  to  the  testimony  of  Appi- 
an  a  native  of  Alexandria,  who  was  prelect  of  ligypt  in  the 
first  century,  and  vvho  is  an  historian  eminent  for  lidelity. 

'  According  to  Appian,  Philadelphus'  army  consisted  of  two  liun, 
dred  thousand  horse,  three  hundred  elephants,  and  two  thousand 
armed  chariots.  His  arsenals  were  copiouhly  stored  with  all  sorts  of 
military  engines,  and  with  armour  for  three  hundied  thousand  men 
in  addition  to  those  which  he  actually  had  on  foot.  His  navv  was 
not  less  magnificent,  consisting  of  a  hundred  and  twelve  ships  of  an 
uncommon  size.from  gn!]i«js  of  live  lo  others  of  thirty-fi"e  tier  of  oars: 
his  trireme  and  quadrireme  gallies  amounted  to  fifteen  hundred;  he 
tad  two  thousand  armed  vessels  of  a  smaller  s>ize ;  above  four  thou- 
sand Eoyptian  merchantmen  navigated  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  the 
Nile  gloried   in  the  pompous  weight  of  eight  hundred  resplendent 
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barges,  adorned  with  idols  of  gold  on  their  prows  and  sterns.  The 
naval  magazines  of  Ptolemy  were  still  better  stored  than  tlie  military  ; 
since,  in  the  former  he  had  every  thing  necessary  for  the  equipment 
of  double  the  nnmber  of  gaMies  actually  fined  out.  Yet  those 
mighty  fleets  and  iumies  did  not  exhaust  his  more  stupendous  trea- 
sury: which,  at  the  time  of  hisdetth,  amounted  to  seven  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  Egyptian  talents,  exceeding  in  value  a  huiidretJ 
and  ninety  millions  stei  ling ;  a  sum,  of  which  not  indeed  modem 
accumulation,  but  modern  profusion  only  can  help  us  to  form  :t 
Jiotion,  In  the  zenith  of  iloinan  greatness,  the  magnilicence  of  the 
second  Ptolemy  still  coininiied  proverbial,  and  the  epithet  of  Phi- 
ladelphian  was  ciiploycd  to  characterise  those  w(jrks  pre-eminent 
in  preciousness  of  material,  or  nobleness  of  dcbign.' 

The  dominion  of  Ptolemy  beside  Cailo-Syria,  Phoenicia, 
and  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  comprehended  the  whole  maritime 
coast  of  the  Lesser  Asia,  and  offered  numerous  facilities  for 
acquiring  that  commercial  and  maritime  greatness  which 
lie  strenuously  sought.  The  turbulent  and  distracted  state 
of  Lower  Asia  and  Greece,  at  the  same  time,  caused  a  large 
influx  of  industrious  foreigners  into  Egypt. 

*  There  is  historical  evidence  that  Ptolemy  traded  directly  to  India, 
though  this  trade  was  carried  on  by  a  small  number  of  ves- 
sels. Such,  however,  as  it  was,  it  prevented  the  monopoly,  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  enjoyed  by  the  Saba;ans,  in  the  great 
articles  of  spices  and  perfumes.  By  his  ships  on  the  lied  Sea,  Ptp- 
lemy  carried  on  a  lucrative  commerce  with  Yemen  and  Adel,  res- 
pectively the  finest  districts  in  Arabia  and  Ethiopia;  and  the  traffic 
of  pepper,  aromatics,  pearls,  and  gold,  whose  caravans  anciently 
raised  the  stupendous  inland  capitals  of  Thebes  and  Memphis,  now 
enriched  by  numerous  fleets,  the  maritime  emporium  of  Alexandria. 
By  his  judicious  arrangements  in  this  city,  and  the  help  of  his  sub- 
servient allies  in  Rhodes,  Ptolemy  introduced  an  easier  communica- 
tion than  had  formerly  subsisted  between  the  east  and  west,  and 
by  commanding  the  Mediterranean  on  one  side,  and  the  Red  Sea 
on  the  other,  finished,  as  it  were,  two  arms  of  the  vast  commercial 
colossus,  which  Alexander  had  rough-hewn  or  projected,  and  which, 
had  that  conqueror  lived  a  few  years  longer,  he  would  have  reared 
entire,  to  the  unspeakable  benefit  of  posterity.' 

In  addition  to  the  desire  of  enriching  his  subjects  by  com- 
merce, Ptolemy  appeared  ambitious  of  equalling  the  ancient 
kings  oOigypt  in  the  splendour  and  the  magnitude  of  some 
of  his  yM)\\c  works.  Among  these  may  be  reckoned  his  com- 
pletion bf  the  canal,  which  had  been  left  unfinished  by  Se- 
sostrisand  Darius,  which  was  to  connect  the  Red  Sea  with  the 
Meditrraneaa. 

Q  2 
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*  There  is  not  any  proof,'  says  Dr.  Gillies,  '  that  it  ever  remained 
open  for  any  considerable  time, and  the  navigation  of  it  seems  to  have 
been  speedily  abandoned  by  Ptolemy  himself,  since  he  was  at  great 
expencc  in  establishinr^  caravan  communications  between  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  Nile,firstfrom  Bcernice  in  the  parallel  of  Syene,and  next  from 
the  more  northerly  and  more  convenient  harbour  of  Myos  Hormos. 
Frcnn  both  these  harbours  roads  led  to  Coptos  on  the  Nile;  the  road 
from  Myos  Hor.'ii.os  to  Coptos  was  provided  with  caravanseries  at 
each  station,  and  with  a  canal  for  supplying  the  travelling  merchants 
and  their  camels  with  fresh  water.  As  the  distance  was  inconsider- 
able, and  the  commodities  transported  of  great  value,  this  route  was 
deemed  preferable  to  a  dangerous  and  circuitous  navigation  to  Alex- 
andria. 

'  From  the  earliest  ages  the  natives  of  Egypt  had  carried  on  a 
great  inland  commerce  with  Ethiopia  and  Arabia.  But  their  reli- 
gious horror  for  the  sea,  and  especially  for  a  seafaring  life,  pre- 
vented them  from  availing  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  this  traffic. 
Egypt  was  in  some  measure  the  China  of  antiquity,  in  whose  har- 
bours the  FMioenicians  and  Greeks  successively  gained  great  riches, 
while  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  declining  all  maritime  con- 
cerns, neither  sold  their  own  commodities  to  the  best  advantage, 
nor  purchased  foreign  articles  at  the  cheapest  rate.  The  Ptolemies 
completely  changed  this  perjucious  system  ;  they  traded  with  their 
own  ships  to  all  the  ports  of  ihe  Mediterranean:  Tyre  had  already 
fallen,  and  Carthage  soon  fri I  wijh  the  rise  of  Alexandria,  whose 
central  situation  co-operated  with  other  circuinstances  ingiving  to  it 
a  (lecided  pret-minence  as  a  great  maritime  emporium.  Sensible  of  this 
advantage,  the  second  Ptolemy  should  seem  to  have  determined,  to- 
Avards  the  end  of  his  reign,  to  carry  on  entirely  by  the  Red  Sea  the 
caravan  trade  which  had  formerly  subsisted  between  the  cities  of 
Egypt  on  one  hand,  and  those  of  Ethiopia  on  the  other.' 

Among  tlie  poets,  who  flourished  in  the  reigti  of  Ptojemj, 
and  who  received  his  eneouragetnent  and  support,  Dr.  Gil- 
lies mentions  AraUis,  CailimachnSj  Tiieocritus,  Apollpnius, 
Lycophron,  Nicaiider,  and  the  younger  Homer.  Of  these 
Theocritus  and  Apoilonius  still  hohi  a  distinguished  rank 
amongst  those  who  have  successfully  courted  the  inspira- 
tions of  the  muse,  'i'lieocritns  deservedly  claims  the  wreath 
of  pastoral  pre-eniineitce  ;  aiul  in  the  most  pathetic  and  in- 
tereslmg  part  of  his  JEneid;  Virgil  borrowed  largely  from 
Apollonius.  Tiie  reign  of  Ptolemy  IMiiladelphus  was  fa- 
vourable not  only  to  literature  but  the  arts.  He  kept  more 
artists  in  his  pay  than  any  Greek  king  except  Alexander  had 
ever  done.  Egypt  abounded  in  the  richest  materials  for  the 
labours  of  the  statuary  and  the  archived.  Its  tine  marbles, 
which  iiad  been  fashioned  by  the  tasteless  superstition  of 
rnoie  early  times  into  the  most  grotesque  and  unnatural 
ehapes;,  were   now  cut  by  the  umivalled  skill  of    Grecian 
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artists  into  forms  of  the  ideal-beautiful  of  the  most  sublime 
and  captivating  kind. 

*  The  epithet  Philadelphian  became  proverbial  to  express  expence 
employed  with  taste;  and  this  taste  ajipeHied  alike  in  the  greatest 
and  the  smallest  productions,  Irom  the  i'>fry  culumn  and  the  magni- 
ficent temple  to  the  elegant  medal  or  polished  gein  ;  particularly  in 
the  miniature  portraits  of  Arsinoe  cut  in  chrystal  by  Satyrius.*' 

The  capital  of  this  kingdom  was  adorned  by  his  magni- 
ficence with  temples,  palaces,  theatres,  hippodromes  and 
fymnasia  ;  and  Alexandria,  which  is  at  present  surrounded 
y  dreary  solitudes,  at  that  time  exhibited  a  busy  and  lively 
scene,  '  where  innumerable  canals  strayed  ili rough  rich 
fields,  sheltered  from  the  sun's  rays  by  the  green  luxuriance 
of  their  produce.  The  whole  country  round  breathed  ac- 
tivity, life,  and  pleasure.'  The  prosperity  which  Egypt 
obtained  under  this  beneficent  and  enlightened  prince,  was 
but  faintly  supported  by  his  successor  Ptolemy  Euergetes  ; 
after  whose  death  the  country  was  badly  governed  till  the 
time  of  the  Caesars,  and  graduall}'  declined  in  opulence  and 
povver.  But  even  after  Egypt  had  become  a  province  of 
the  Roman  empire,  it  contairicd  a  population  of  not  less 
than  8,000,000 1 ;  and  it  must  have  been  much  more  popu- 
lous in  the  reign  ot  Piiiladelphus. 

After  describing  the  interval  of  prosperity  which  Egypt 
enjoyed  under  the  three  first  of  the  Ptolemies,  particularly 
Philadelphus,  Dr.  Gillies  proceeds  to  narrate  the  first  faint 
commencement  of  the  Roman  power,  when  the  grandson 
of  Numitor  set  out  from  Alba  with  thiee  hundred  compa- 
nions in  arms  to  found  a  new  city  on  the  Seven  Hills.  J)r. 
Gillies  with  great  justness  remarks,  that  '  the  llomans  were 
indeed  Greeks,  only  of  an  earlier  age.';J:  '  The  settlers  in 
!Magna  Graecia  left  their  native  counirv  at  a  time  when  its 
arts  and  institutions  had  acquired  a  considerable  degree  of 
maturity.  But  the  Greek  colonists  in  Latium  migrated  dur- 
ing a  ruder  state  of  the  arts,  and  an  earlier  period  of  society.' 
But  intermingling  with  the  natives  of  the  places  where  they 
fixed  their  residence,  and  maintaining  no  communication 
with  the  mother  country,  their  origin  in  the  lapse  of  years 
became  involved  in  uncertainty  ;  and  afforded  ample  op- 
portunity for  the  exaggerations  of  national  pride  and  the 
disguise  of  national  imposture.     The   Uomans    were  at  ail 
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limes  unwilling   to    acknowledge  their    obligation    to    the 
Greeks  for  those  laws  and  institutions  which  so  long  con- 
stituted their  strength,  their  security,  and  their  boast.     But 
it  is  cei  tciiii  that  the  Romans  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  the 
majority  of  their  political  and  judicial  institutions.  '  Consuls 
were  in  Rome   what   the  archons   had  been  in  Greece,  the 
tribunes  in  the   one  country  corresponded   to  the  ephori  in 
another,  &c.  &c.'     The  manners  of  the  early    Romans  de- 
serve our  highest   admiration.     In  no  country  in  the  world 
was  the  feeling  of  moral  rectitude  more  generally  prevalent 
or  more  vigorously  exercised.     '  The  dread    of  admonition 
from   a  magistrate   long  served  for   a  most  efficacious   re- 
straint ;*  so  acute  was  the  sense  of  shame,  and  so  awful  the 
respect  for  government,  deemed  essential  to  the  nature  of 
xaan,  because  indispensable  to  his  existence  in  community/ 
Though  in  the  laws  of  antient  Rome  there  was  no  prohibi- 
tion of  divorce,    yet  no  divorce  happened  in  Rome  till  the 
year  U.  C.  520.     This  shews  that  manners  are  more  forci- 
ble than  laws;  and  that  where  public  opinion   runs   in  the 
channel  of  morality,  it  is  of  itself  a  code  of  jurisprudence. 
In  the  beginning  ofhisxiith  chapterDr.Gillies  gives  arapid 
sketch  of  the  history  of  Rome  from  its  foundation  to  the  time 
when  that  republic,  in  the  same  year  that  Alexander  died  in 
Babylon,    had  extended    its    conquests    to  the   confines  of 
Magna  Grfficia.     From  this  period,  ,^23  B.  C.  the  transac- 
tions of  Rome  constitute  a  regular  part  of  his  history  ;  and 
his  narrative  gradually  becomes  less  complex  as  that  repub- 
lic acquires  an  ascendant  over  the  other  states,   and  the  at- 
tention is  more  absorbed  by  the  high  destiny  of  Rome.     As 
this  part  of  antient  history  has  been  so  often  detailed  by  other 
writers,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  Dr.  Gillies  should  be  able 
to  throw  much  new  light  on  the  subject.     All  that  could  be 
expected  from  him, was  a  compendious  but  luminous  narrative 
of  events,  which  are  in  general  as  well  known  as  the  occur- 
lences  of  modern  history.     But  on  some  occasions.  Dr.  Gil- 
lies has  corrected  the  mistakes  or  supplied   the  omissions  of 
his    predecessors.     Thus,  for  instance,   his  account  of  the 
Koman  tactics^  is  more  clear  than  what  we  find  in  other  his- 
torians. 

*  Amidst  unceasing  conflicts  with  multiplied  opponents,  the 
Romans  naturally  discovered  that  other  weapons,  whether  ma- 
nual  or   missile,    were  all  of  them  inferior  in  efficacy  to  their  short 


*  The  sole  sanction  of  the  Valerian  law  consisted  in  the  declaration  that  he  v:hu 
Tiolated  it,  would  act  amiss.  Liv.  x.  c,  9. 
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massy  sworJsjdouble  edged,  sharp  pointed,  and  which  sustained  by  a 
proper  arm  of  defence  were  adapted  alike  to  all  varieties  of  ground  ani 
all  descriptions  of  enemies.  To  make  the  best  use  of  such  a  weapon, 
they  saw  the  necessity  otallowing  the  swordsman  full  space  around  him, 
and  to  leave  to  him  ihis  space  within  the  smallest  possible  compass, 
they  placed  the  men  belonging  to  the  second  rank  behind  the  intervals 
in  the  first,  and  the  men  belonging  to  the  third  rank  behind  the  inter- 
vals in  the  second  ;  compensaiing  in  safety  to  the  soldier  for  this 
loose  order  by  furnishing  him  with  the  scutum,  a  shield  far  more  am- 
ple than  the  clypeus  which  he  had  before  worn.  In  consequence  of 
this  alteration  the  Roman  tactics  became  totally  difierent  from  the 
Grecian.  The  Greeks  acted  in  phalanx  by  the  united  impression  of 
their  mass,  the  men  behirMj  invigorating  the  impetus  of  those  in  the 
same  file  before  them.  But  the  Romans,  not  being  drawn  up  ia 
rank  and  file,  for  which  no  word  remains  in  their  language,  were  ob- 
liged,each  single  combatant, to  depend  upon  the  strenuous  exertion  of 
his  strength  and  activity.  Arranged  in  the  quincunx  or  chequer 
order,  not  of  maniples,  but  of  individuals,  the  legionary  soldier  had 
within  a  given  space,  the  freest  scope  for  the  motions  of  his 
sword  in  attack  and  of  those  of  his  shield  in  defence.  This 
chequer  disposition  was  also  incomparably  the  best  fitted 
with  such  weapons  for  facilitating  the  necessary  successions  in 
battle  to  the  killed,  wounded, or  repulsed,  whether  these  successions 
were  made  by  individuals,  by  maniples,  or  by  whole  ranks  :  ranks 
still  retaining  the  technical  names,  ot  hastati,  principes,  and  triarii ; 
after  tlie  long  spear  or  hasta  had  been  totally  laid  aside,  and  the 
whola  legion  armed  alike  with  the  sword  and  pilum.  This  latter 
weapon  was  six  feet  long,  terminating  in  a  steel  point:  after  dis- 
charging which  missile  spear  the  Ronmn  rushed  on  the  enemy  with 
his  massy  gladius.' 

Dr.  Gillies  seldom  fatigues  the  patience  of  his  reader*  by 
the  detail  of  niilitary  operations,  which  must  ever  be  unin- 
teresting to  all  but  military  men  ;  and  which,  where  there  is 
no  local  acquaintance  with  the  spot,  must  be  even  by  them 
only  very  indistinctly  understood.  The  battles  which  the 
Romans  fought  with  Hannibal  intheyears  B.C.218 — 'il6,  oa 
the  banks  ot  the  Ticinus  and  the  Trebia,  of  the  lake  Trasi- 
raenus  and  at  Cannae,  are  certainly  among  the  most  memo- 
rable which  are  recorded  in  the  annals  of  their  history;  but 
Dr.  Gillies,  instead  of  drawing  a  circumstantial  account  of 
the  military  evolutions,  which  were  practised  in  these  ardu- 
ous conflicts  of  courasje  and  of  skill,  from  the  authorities  of 
Polybius  and  of  Livy,  dispatches  the  whole  in  about  a  page 
and  a  half. 

*  The  armies,'  says  Dr.  Gillies,  *  met  at  the  river  Ticinus,  Han- 
nibal's infantry,  the  hardened  remnant  of  so  many  labours  and  dan- 
gers, might  be  superior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  comparatively  a  militia : 
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he  had  brought  it  into  a  situation  that  left  no  alternative  hut  victory 
or  dtath.  But  the  success  of  this  battle  is  ascribed  wholly  to  his 
cavalry.  The  consul  was  -vvounded  ;  and  his  life  narrowly  saved  by 
the  iiitrepidity  of  his  son,  then  in  his  seventeenth  year,  the  future  con- 
queror of  Carthage. 

'  HaniMbal's   unexpected  invasion,  his    more  incredible   victory, 
allies   prepared    for  defection,  and    subjects   for  rebellion,  made  the 
Romans  recall  the  consul  Sempronius  from  Sicily,  after  he  had    de- 
feated a  Carthaginian  fleet,  and  was  preparing  to  make  a  descent  oa 
Africa.     In  forty  <lays  he  joined  his  colleague  on  the  river  Trebia, 
A  new  battle  was  fought  in  which  Hannibal  prevailed,  through  a  well 
contrived  ambush.      Next  year  he  crossed  the  Appenines,  and  drew 
the  consul  Flaminius  into  a  snare,  on  the  intricate  banks  of  the  lake 
Trasimeuus  in  Tuscany,    in  which    that    rash  commander    perished 
vi'ith  the  greater  part  of  his  army.   Having  thus  gained  an  ascendalicy 
in  the  north  by  the  battles  of  Ticinus  and  Trebia,  and  in  the   centra! 
district  of  Tuscany  by  the  battle  of  Trasimenus,  he  next  year  march- 
ed southward  to  Apulia, and  surpassed  all  these  exploits  in  the  tremen- 
dous victory  at  Cannae,  by  which  the  vengeance  was  satiated    long 
brooding  in  the  family  of  Barcas.     The  consuls  Emilius  and  Varro 
had  80,000  fo(^t  ;  Hannibal's  infantry  had  now  augmented  to  40,000, 
and  his  ca val  ry ,  so  diligent  had  he  been  to  encrease  it,  now  surpassed 
in  number  that  of  the  Romans.     By  advancing  his  Gauls  and  other 
auxiliaries    in    a  crescent,    with  its  convexity   towards  the  enemy, 
Avhile  its  horns  rested  on   two  wings  of  his  own  hardy    veterans,  he 
brought  on  a  battle  in  which  his  centre  giving  way  to  the  Romans, 
the   pursuers  were  attacked  on  both   flanks  by  his  veterans,  and  lost 
above  lifty  thiuisand  men.     The  Carthaginian  cavalry  greatly  con- 
tributed   to   the   destructiveness   of  the  rout.      The   consul   Emi- 
lius Avas  slain  :  10,000  Romans,  guarding  the  camp,  were  made   pri- 
soners :  only  seventy  horsemen  escaped  with  Varro  to  \^enusia.* 

There  are  few  battles,  of  which  anv  readers  can  be  interest- 
ed  in  knowing  more  than  the  results  ; — and  unless  the  his* 
torian  possess,  like  Livy,  the  art  of  making  the  reader  an  ac- 
tual spectator  of  the  scene,  his  patience  will  soon  be  wearied 
and  his  inind  confused  by  the  superfluous  detail.  The  geo- 
graphical and  topographical  descriptions  of  Dr.  Gillies,  often 
add  to  the  clearness, the  vivacity  and  interest  of  his  narrative. 
The  memorable  siege  of  Syracuse,  is  rendered  more  lively 
and  injpressive  by  the  distinctness  with  which  the  local  site  is 
explained. 

*  This  rich  city  stood  on  a  head-land  prejecting  in  the  form 
of  a  triangle  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily.  The  base  advanc- 
ed into  the  sea,  which  flowed  a  considerable  way  up  the  sides. 
These  sides  extended  west'vvards  over  the  craggy  eminence  Epipola?, 
gradually  approaching  each  other  till  they  finally  united  in  the  rcM:k 
Euryelus,  forming  the  vortex  of  the  triangle,  &c.' 
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We  might  adduce  many  other  instances  in  which  the  per- 
spicuity of  his  narrative  is  increased  by  his  topographical 
details.     Dr.  Gillies  rarely  attempts  the  delineations  of  cha* 
racier;    and  of  the   few  whicli   he  has    attempted,  there  is 
nothing  very  striking,  elaborate  or  proibiind  in  the  execution. 
He    narrates    what   is  done  better   than    he    analyses    the 
thoughts,  penetrates  the  intentions,  and  reads  the  hearts  of 
the  actors  in  thescene.     Well  discriminated  portraits  consti- 
tute one  of  the  charms  of  history  ;  and  tlie  more    persona! 
acquaintance  wehavewith  the  individuals  v/ho  areprincipally 
concerned  in  the  transactions  and  occurrences  which  crowd 
the  page  of  the  historian,  the  more  those  transactions  and 
occurrences  are  formed  to  interest  and  instruct.     The  trans- 
actions and  the  characters  mutually  throw  liglit  upon  each 
other.     Dr.  Gillies  does  not  sprinkle  many  moral,  political 
or  philosophical   reflections  in  his  page  ;  and  as  he  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  very  profound  thinker,  he  perhaps  acted  wisely 
in  prosecuting  his  narrative  williout  making  any  abstract  ob- 
servations by   the  way.     His  style  is   voluble   and  flowing, 
without  energetic  vehemence,  or  impassioned  heat.     But  it 
is   often    more  crowded  with  ornament  than  is  consistentei- 
ther  with  perspicuity  or  with   the  sober  gravity  of  historical 
composition.     His  diction  is  of  a  florid  hue  ;  and  liis  manner 
is  more  allied  to  the  rhetorical  flourish  of  Isocrates  than  to 
the  njore  artless    and   winniiig  simplicity  of  Xenophon.    In 
order  to  give  rotundity  to  his  period,  or  point  to  his  expres- 
sion, he  sometimes  expands  the  most  simple  ideas  into  a  pe- 
riphrasis, which  is  more  suited  to  poetry  than  to  prose,   and 
to  the  declamatory  productions  of  an    orator  who   seeks   to 
captivate  attention  by  a  profusion  of  words,  than  of  an  liis- 
torian  who  deliohtsin  the  calm  but  lucid  recital  of  truth.  In 
point  of  composition  Dr.  Gillies  approaches  nearer    to    the 
merits  of  Gibbon  than  of   Hume  ;  but    he   is  far  inferior  to 
either  in  intellectual  penetration.     The  part    of   iiis  hi.^tory 
which  appears  to  us  to  be  most  successfully  executed  is  that 
which  is  entitled  a  *  Preliminary  Survey  of  Alexander'sCon- 
quests.'     This  is   divided    into  five  sections,    and  occupies 
two  hundred  and  two  pages  of  tiie  flrst  volume.     The  reader 
will  find  it  highly  interesting  and  instructive  ;  and  indeed  it 
contains  within  a  short  cornuass  a  lar<j:e  fund  of  information 
respecting  the  geographical   and  political  divisions  of  Asia, 
and  the  civil,  military,  and  cotnmerci::l  relations, the  arts  and 
manners  of  tiie  ancient  world,  botli  before  the  times  of  Alex- 
ander and  during  the  brief  but  splendid  interval  of  his  reign. 
Of  the  grand  conceptions,  comprehensive   viev;s,   and   en- 
lightened policy  of  the   punil  of   Aristotle,   Dr.  Gillies  has 
fcrtned  very  just  and  accurals;;  ideas ;  and  he  has  detaii"ed  th« 
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various  plans  which  be  had  devised  for  the  extension,  conao* 
lidation,  and  improvement  of  his  mighty  empire,  with  a  de- 
-gree  of  brevity  and  accuracy  which  reflects  the  highest  ho- 
nour on  his  ability,  his  industry,  and  erudition.  As  a  speci- 
men of  this  part  of  Dr.  Gillies's  work  we  shall  extract  the 
following  account  of  the  mausolea,  the  labyrinth,  the  pyra- 
mids, and  obelisks  of  Egypt,  concerning  which  all  that  has 
hitherto  been  written  is  far  from  having  exhausted  either  the 
sources  of  information  or  the  stock  of  curiosity. 

*  Near  to  all  the  Egyptian  cities,  the  solidity  and  magnificence 
of  the  mausolea  excited  the  veneration  of  natives,  and  the  wonder  of 
strangers.  I'he  peculiar  pains  bestowed  in  adorning  those  sepul- 
chral monuments,  originated  in  the  belief  that  the  soul  still  conti- 
nued after  death  to  be  deeply  interested  in  the  treatment  of  its 
eartlily  companion ;  on  which  account  dead  bodies  were  carefully 
embalmed,  that  they  might  be  preserved  from  corruption  and  de- 
formity. In  the  neighbourhood  of  Memphis,  the  burying  ground 
was  viewed  with  particular  attention  by  Greek  travellers.  The 
numerous  sepulchres  v.hich  belonged  to  that  capital,  were  ap- 
proached only  by  one  passage,  which  led  to  hollow  caverns  and 
flowery  meadows,  to  scenes  of  loathsome  desolation,  and  fields  of 
verdant  pleasure  :  and  the  arrival  at  such  contrarieties  of  habita- 
tion by  the  same  common  avenue,  the  drearv  lake  of  death,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  given  birth  to  the  Greek  fables  concerning  Charon, 
Acheron,  Elysium  and  Tartarus.  Even  the  pyramids  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently,  may  be  re- 
garded under  a  certain  aspect,  as  mausolea  to  the  dead  ;  since 
among  the  Egyptians,  who  spoke  and  wrote  by  metaphors  and 
images,  no  symbols  could  be  better  chosen,  than  those  unperishing 
edifices  to  express  the  unalterable  stability  of  the  grave.  But 
among  all  the  buildings  in  Egypt,  the  labyrinth  or  sepulchre  of  the 
kings,  and  the  tomb  of  Osymandyas  were  regarded  by  the  Greeks, 
as  the  greatest  prodigies  both  of  labour  and  of  skill. 

'The  labyrinth,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  lake  Maoris,  at  the 
city  of  Crocodiles,  afterwards  called  Arsinoe,  is  erroneously  ascri- 
bed to  the  twelve  kings,  immediately  precedir^g  tlie  reign  of  Psam- 
metichus.  This  prince  began  to  reign  six  hundred  and  sixty  years 
before  the  Christian  rera  ;  but  the  labyrinth  near  Arsinoe  was  imi- 
tated by  Dasdalus  of  Crete,  about  twelve  centuries  before  Christ, 
in  an  intricate  edifice,  which  he  erected  in  that  island,  at  the  expence 
of  the  elder  Minos.  This  Egyptian  monument  is  referred  therefore 
with  some  probability  to  Mendes,  the  contemporary  of  Minos; 
though  our  authority  for  this  fact  is  weakened  by  the  inconsistency 
of  Diodorub,  who  also  assigns  for  the  author  of  this  stupendous 
piece  of  architecture,  Marus,  a  prince  more  ancient  than  Mendes, 
and  in  another  passage,  even  Menes  the  supposed  founder  of  the 
Egyptian  monarchy.  The  work  therefore  belongs  to  that  early 
antiquity  which  produced    the  boldest  exertions  of  the  Egyptians  j 
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l!.e  subjugation  of  the  Nile's  overflowing  tide,  the  formation  of 
the  lake  of  Masris,  the  building  of  Memphis,  and  the  draining  by- 
tit  channels  the  marshy  Delta,  The  labyrinth  which  rivalled  those 
labours,  and  which  Herodotus  prizes  far  beyond  the  pyramids, 
C(jnsisled  of  twelve  nearly  contiguous  courts,  roofed  with  solid 
jnarble,  and  surrounded  with  white  marble  peristyles.  Of  these 
twelve  courts,  six  faced  the  north,  and  other  six.  the  south:  the 
gates  of  the  corresponding  courts  were  opposite  to  each  other,  and 
the  whole  number  was  comprehended  within  one  wall  of  massy 
stone.  This  quadrangular  mclosure  of  courts  and  galleries,  whose 
shortest  sides  extended  a  stadium  in  length,  comprehended  titteeii 
hundred  dwellinas  or  houses,  roofed  with  dift'erent  kinds  of  valuable 
stones,  and  as  many  subterranean  apartments  into  which  strangers 
were  not  allowed  to  enter,  because  they  were  the  sepulchres  of  kings 
and  sacred  crocodiles.  But  all  above  ground  was  shewn  tvilhout 
scruple,  and  appeared  to  surpass  the  productioas  of  human  art; 
occasioning  in  the  beholder  a  pleasing  astonishment,  by  the  intricacy 
of  the  passages  from  the  houses  to  the  courts,  and  from  one  court 
or  one  house  to  another,  and  then  to  elevated  porticoes,  each  of 
which  was  ascended  by  ninety  steps,  ;iflbrding,  from  their  open 
summits,  a  wide  prospect  of  surrounding  fields  of  marble. 

*  The  trite  subject  of  obelisks  and  pyramids,  I  shall  consider  under 
one  view,  because  the  specific  distinctions  between  them  have  been 
greatly  mistaken  by  popular  writers.  They  agree  in  being  quadri- 
lateral figures,  whose  sides  point  to  the  four  quarters  of  heaven. 
But  the  obelisks  are  pillars  of  granite  of  a  single  piece,  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  high  ;  and  their  perpendicular  height 
commoidy  nine  times  the  length  of  one  side  of  their  base.  'I'he 
pyramids,  on  the  other  hand,  are  enormous  edifices  uf  free  stone, 
(one  only  is  mentioned  of  brick,)  whose  breadth  commonly  equals 
the  length  of  their  sloping  sides,  and  always  exceeds  their  perpen- 
dicular altitude.  The  obelisks  amount  to  immemorial  antiquity,  and 
are  found  in  every  part  of  Egypt.  The  builders  of  all  the  princip^ 
pyramids  are  mentioned  as  living  a  little  before  or  after  the  Tro- 
jan war  :  and  these  monuments  are  confined  to  a  particular  district, 
namely,  that  of  iMcmphis  or  Memf,  to  the  norih-west  of  which, 
you  see  the  three  greater  pyramids  ;  and  to  the  south,  about  three- 
score smaller  ones.  The  greatest  of  ail  the  pyramids,  according 
to  Herodotus,  reached  eight  huiulred  feet  in  height,  and  contained 
precisely  as  many  in  each  side  of  its  quadrangular  base.  Our  mosS 
accurate  measurements  make  t'^e  base  6'93  English  feet  broad,  and 
the  sloping  sides  the  same  number  of  feet  long,  but  dilierences 
in  the  account  are  unavoidaFjle  from  the  perpetually  shifting 
niiiunds  of  sand,  by  which  the  pyramids  are  surrounded.  These 
huge  masses  still  bear  evident  murks  of  the  simple  contrivance 
by  which  they  were  raised.  They  consisted  of  distinct  courses  of 
stone,  gradually  diminishing  as  they  rose  in  elevation.  Light  ma- 
chines of  wood  easily  manageable, placed  on  the  first  or  largest  cour^e, 
served  to  raise  the  materials  necessary  for  constructing  the  secortci, 
and  thus  successively  until  the   whole  was  completed.  '  in  several 
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of  the  pyramids  our  travellers  have  discovered  chambers,  galleries,  an(l 
subterraneous  ceils;  such  varieties  might  naturally  occur  in  sepulchres. 
The  three  more  enormous  masses  were  raised  after  the  war  of  Troy, 
and  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  three  by  Cheops,  whose  tyrannical 
reign  of  forty  years  commenced  shortly  after  thai  event.  This  un- 
worthy prince  was  the  first  native  of  Kcypt,  who  quitting  due  re- 
verence tor  the  gods  and  their  ministers,  at  the  same  time  fearlessly 
relinquished  the  maxims  of  humanity  and  justice.  Through  his  oj)- 
pressive  government  the  public  prosperity,  uhich  had  long  appeared 
unalterable,  received  a  fatal  shock  ;  his  unhappy  subjects  were  im- 
poverished and  exhausted  by  incessant  and  usr less  toils,  and  parti- 
cularly ^n  raising  this,  gigantic  prodigy  of  architectuie,  which  was 
completed  in  twenty  years  by  the  uninterrupted  exertions  of  400, 000 
men  tasked  in  succession  to  tl'e  (kIious  work.  'I  he  value  of  their 
consunTp'Jcn  in  la^isbe* ,  omens,  anil  garlic  was  engraved  in  Egyp- 
tian characters  on  the  pyramid,  and  amounted  to  sixteen  hundred  ta- 
lents of  silver.  How  vast  then,  adds  the  h'Storian,  must  have  been 
their  exj)enditure  during  the  same  space  of  lime,  in  food,  cloathing, 
and  particularly  in  iron  implements  of  labour  I  Tiie  obelisks  are  pro- 
ductions not  less  wonderful  by  their  diffi'-ul'y  than  the  pyramids, 
and  far  mi  re  respectable  in  their  use.  When  we  consider  that  the 
obelisks  consisted  cjf  six  blocks  of  granite,  some  of  them  an  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  and  even  an  iiundred  and  eighty  feet  high,  the  suc- 
cessive operations  of  hewing  them  unbroken  Irom  the  quarry,  of 
transporting  them  safely  to  the  most  distant  parts  ot  ihe  country, 
of  adorning  the  hard  stone  with  sculpture,  olten  two  inches  deep, 
and  rearing  such  huge  pillars  into  the  sky  with  a  precise  adjust- 
ment of  their  sides  to  the  four  winds  oi  heaven,  we  shall  feel  a  new 
interest  in  favour  of  the  Egyptians,  as  a  people  who  illustrated  the 
utmost  extent  of  the  human  power,  in  works  unrivalled  in  their 
own  kind,  and  whose  grandeur  is  scarcely  surpassed  in  any  other. 
The  first  obelisks  remount  to  immemorial  aniiquily,  and  might 
serve  for  gnomons  far  more  perfect  than  the  natural  shadows  of 
trees  and  mountains.  'I'hey  were  unfortunately,  as  we  have  seen, 
very  early  prostituted  to  the  purposes  of  supeisMtion.  1  hey  fre- 
quently served  as  ornaments  to  palaces  and  temples.  They  might 
sometimes  be  employed  to  convey  instruction  to  the  multitude,  on 
moral  as  well  as  physical  subjects;  and  they  cont::iiied  in  their 
hieroglyphics,  a  history  ambiguous  from  the  nature  of  the  character 
in  which  it  was  written  ;  perhaps  hyperbolical  in  itself,  and  cer- 
tainly full  of  exaggeration,  as  it  was  usually  interpreted.' 

We  have,  in  a  former  part  of  this  critique,  candidly  ex- 
pressed our  opinion  respectitig  the  merits  oi'  this  perlbrm- 
ance  ;  we  shall  only  add  that  we  consider  it  to  be  on  the 
whole,  avaluahle  addition  to  the  hbrary  of  the  student^ 
and  to  our  slock  of  historical  compositions. 
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Art.  II. — The  Monntuin  Bard,  consisting  of  Ballads  and 
K3nngs,J'otmded  on  Facts  and  Lcgmdarij  Tales.  Bt/  James 
J^ogg,  tht  E'.tric  Shepherd.    Svo.     "Js.  (id.  Murra}'.    1807. 

WE  are  again  cal!'='d  upon  to  record  and  to  criticise  poetic 
ins[jiration.  Such  m;)y  questioiilc^s  he  deemed  tlie  tuneful 
and  picUirescnie  effusions  of  n  mind  so  lUiculluied  as  tl);il  of 
our  HiGiTi-AN  I)  UKRDSMAN,  tH  lu- destiiiied  with  the  Suf- 
folk  PLOUGIIBOY. 

The  prefatory  memoir  ctf  tliis  new  minstrers  rude  and  sim- 
ple life,  inleresis  horn  that  unvarnisiied  Irutii  wiili  wliicli  it 
seems  to  liave  been  written  ;  yet  <ve  cannot  help  regrcliing 
his  sturdy  rejection  ofinendly  criticism,  for  whose  operation 
there  is  ample  room  in  tlie  volume  before  us.  Of  the  same 
coiiiplexion  with  tfat  |)crtiiiacity  is  the  author's  avowed 
preference  of  his  Sandy 'i'ooD,  an  elegy,  uncouth  in  its 
nature  as  in  its  name,  and  thouglj  the  iSih,  14th,  and  If^th 
stanzas  -Ave  poetry,  the  worst  production  in  the  book.  It  is 
addressed  to  a  lady,  and  alludes  to  amorous  familiarity, 
supposed  to  have  [)assefl  between  the  author  and  herself. 
Other  poems  in  this  collection  hint  at  amours  with  ladies, 
and  they  disgust  us  from  their  total  improbability.  Such  a 
literal-sans-culotte  as  he  professes  himself  to  have  beert 
through  all  his  former  life!  master  of  only  two  shirts,  which 
liung  in  tatters  about  his  heels!  he  pressed  to  a  lady's  bo- 
som ! — impossible  ! 

In  Sin  David  Grekme,  the  first  poem,  wq  find  many 
imitative,  and  several  original  beauties.  The  hound  of  that 
ballad  is  copied  from  Lord  Iconard's  Hounds  in  Waller 
Scott's  noble  heroic  ballad.  Glenlinlas  and  the  imitation, 
though  evident  and  inferior,  is  spirited,  in  her  pursuit  ui 
the  returning  dog, Sir  David's  lady  is  desc;rlhed  iiivC  the  Mar- 
garet of  one  of  Percy's  ancient  ballads,  wlicn  she  follows 
the  sprite  of  her  lover  through  brake,  bri.u',  and  flood.  Tise 
description  of  Sir  David's  body,  half  devoured  by  hi  ids  and 
insects,  has  a  precision,  original  in  pneiry  as  dreadiul  m  iti 
presentment.  The  open,  black,  and  toniiuelcss  mouth,  rir.st 
described,  and  afterwards  reverted  to  in  the  apparition^  is  in 
the  true  spirit  of  terrible  poetry. 

The  poor  hound,  seeming  glad  to  see  his  perisliing  maste  , 
fawning  and  licking  his  wounds  as  he  resumes  his  seat  by 
the  body,  exhibits  a  stiong  trait  of  tlie  canine  character  and 
"virtues.  Tiiose  lines  which  describe  darkness  gathering 
upon  the  ghastl}'  scene,  may  give  a  fair  specimen  of  thii 
author's  style  of  versification, 
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'  Now  corning  was  the  night,  sae  dark, 
And  gone  was  a  the  light  of  day  : 
The  moor  was  dun,  ihe  skies  were  mirk, 
And  deep  and  dreary  was  the  way.' 

The  lady  casting  a  homeward  look,  as  terror  arose  amid 
])er  agony,  is  a  stroke  of  nature  which  probably  a  less  ge- 
nuine, though  more  refined  poet,  might  not  have  given. 
Her  sudden  view  of  the  dismal  ghost  banishes,  at  once,  this 
yearning  after  home-protection  from  that  suj  rounding  hor- 
ror. The  spectre's  grim  and  unmoving  eye-lids,  its  black 
mouth,  which  seems  struggling  in  vain  to  impart  some  dread- 
ful tale,  the  waving  of  the  withered  hand,  as  hopeless  to  ac- 
complish that  desire  ;  these  produce  a  spectre  of  no  common 
features.  The  least  degree  of  originality  in  the  ghost-por- 
traiture is  very  creditable  when  we  recollect  the  swarm  of 
spectres  which,  within  the  last  forty  years,  have  glared  upon 
our  poetry  and  our  novels.  A  good  effect  results  from  the 
abrupt  breaking  off  this  unfinished  storv. 

]n  THE  Pedlar  we  find  a  more  manifest  imitation  of  the 
superstitious  and  rude  verse  of  elder  Scotland  ;  but,  however 
the  two  first  stanzas  may  form  a  striking  exordium  for  a  hor- 
rid tale,  we  yet  deem  the  Pedlau  a  far  inferior  composi- 
tion to  Sir  1)avid  Greeme.  The  moon  shining  through 
the  pedlar's  body,  is  a  thought  purloined  from  Ossian.  Co- 
nal  speaking  to  Cuchullin  of  Crugal's  gliost,  observes^   that 

'  Stars  dim  twinkled  thro'  his  form.' 

How  can  succeeding  poets  dream  that  remarkable  passages 
can  have  been  so  forgotten  as  not  to  be  recognized  when 
produced  in  their  poetry  r  It  is  at  once  weak  and  disinge- 
nuous to  appropriate  them,  without  acknowledgment,  to  their 
ov/n  use.  ft  was,  however,  ahcays  thus  :  Virgfl  copied 
servilely  from  Homer,  and  our  own  immortal  Milton 
adopted  thoughts  and  images  from  Homer,  Dante,  and  his 
predecessors  in  English  verse.  Nevertheless  great  exam- 
ples cannot  justify  voluntary  plagiarism. 

Whatever  real,  or  fancied  defect  our  former  review  of  Mr. 
Southey's  Madoc,  given  early  on  its  publication,  might  point 
out  (and  no  bard  of  any  period  ever  produced  a  work  of  that 
length  in  which,  perhaps,  more  defects  than  can  be  found  in 
JMadoc  might  not  be  remarked)  we  cannot,  now  we  are  on 
the  subject  of  poetic  plagiarism,  refrain  fiom  doing  its  au- 
thor the  justice  to  acknowledge,  that  of  all  poets,  ancient 
or  modern,  he  imitates  the  seldomest  and  is  the  most  origi- 
nal. If  Homer  be  excepted,  it  is  probably  because  so  very 
small  a  portion  of  the  compositions  of  his  predecessors  has 
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come  down  to  us.     Mr.  Southey  disdains    to  deck   his  muse 
iu  boiiovved  gems.* 

We  find  c^uiious  accounts  of  Scottish  superstition  in  the 
notes  to  the  Pedlar,  and  to  other  of  these  poems.  The  style 
of  the  notes  is  excellent,  nolhini^  is  crampt,  nothing  redun- 
dant ;  the  prose  is  more  perfect,  and  not  less  extraordinary 
tliaa  the  verse. 

Many  gleams  of  poetry  illuminate  Gilmanscleach,  the 
succeeding  ballad.  Its  Peggy  is  a  little  angel  of  mercy,  and 
the  portrait  of  the  old  man,  to  relieve  whose  distress  alie  sold 
her  new  gown,  is  an  original  and  masterly  touch;  but  the 
tale  is  long,  and  somewhat  tedious,  and  ihere  are  sinking  in- 
consistencies in  the  characters  of  the  two  young  heroes. 

The  Fray  of  Elibank,  an  old  tradition,  is  familiar  to  our 
recollection.  Tliis  rustic  bard  has  versihed  it  with  spirit  and 
humour. 

Mf;ss  John  appears  a  tiresome  obscure  attempt  at  the 
terrible.  'I'lie  vanisfiing  of  the  witch  is  yet  another  plagia- 
rism from  Glenfinlas  ;  but  what  a  superior  witch  \st/}cre 
displayed  !  Poetry  has  few  tilings  more  striking  than  her  in- 
terview with  the  seer.     Her  modest  air,  her  elegant  beauty. 


*  S'licn  our  remarks  on  tlie  Mountain  Bard  were  written,  information  has  been 
tent  us  which,  unitotl  to  the  testimonies  of  the  Welch  Historians,  und  that  of  vari- 
ous travelifrs,  eiiablishes  the  veritv  of  the  circumstanco  (in  which  the  poem  Ma- 
doc  is  built.  It  substitutes  truth  for  apprehended  fable  iu  our  opinion 'of  Mr. 
Southey's  claim  for  Prince  Madoc,  and  for  this  country  the  illustrious  circum- 
stance of  ?outh  America  having  been  discovered  by  a  Briton  several  centuries 
before  Columbus  found  his  way  thither.  That  done,  we  aie  tree  to  confess  it  the 
noblest  subject  for  epic  song  that  could  have  been  drawn  from  the  stores  of  an- 
tiquity ;^-but  to  our  information. 

'  The  Kev.  Henry  AVhite  of  I-ichfiekl  is  a  collector  of  rare  and  ancient  bool-s 
and  tracts.  His  friend  George  Parker,  Esq.  of  Cheshire,  lately  sent  him  What- 
lon's  almanack,  published  in  1662,  the  third  year  ofCharlss  the  second's  restora- 
tion. This  curiousold  chronicle  contains  a  list  of  the  Welch  kings,  from  the  de- 
parture of  the  Romans  to  the  period  at  which  Wales  ceased  to  be  a  monarchy- 
They  are  thirty-eight  in  number,  commenoing  with  (J(Mistantine  of  Little  Britain, 
or  Armorica,  andfrom  him  nominally  travelling  down,  with  the  dates  of  each  begin- 
ning reign,  to 

1078.   Gruffyth  ap  Cinon.     He  (says  this  Chronologist)  reformed  tlic  Welch 
peels  and  minstrels,  and  brought  others  outof  Ireland  to  instruct  the  Welch. 
1 137.  Owen  Gwineth  ap  Gruft'eth  ap  Conan. 

1159.   David  ap  Owen  Gwineth.     In  his  time  (adds  this  old  Chronicle)  Madoc 
Jiis  brother,  discovered  a  part  of  the  AVest  Indies. 
1 1  94.  LhvclinapJorwerth  ap  OwenGvviuct.h. 
1240.   David  ap  Llwelin  ap  Jorwerth. 

1246.  Lhvelinap  Gruffeth  ap  Llwelin  ap  Jorwerth,  the  last  Prince  of  Wales  of 
the  British  blood. 

This  veritable  record  does  not  cite  its  information  concerning  Madoc 's  voyages 
of  discovery  as  a  tradition,  but  asa  known  and  established  fact,  and  ii '^  also  leara 
from  it  that  Llwelin,  one  of  the  young  and  interestitig  warriors  of  Mr.  Southey'.s 
sublime  epic, succeeded  his  usurping  uncle  to  the  Cambrian  throne.  We  rec(,ilect 
having  complained  ot  the  uncertainty  in  which  the  poei  had  left, the  future  destiny 
of  that  illustrious  youth,  rightful  heir  to  the  crown,  thfti  worn  by  David,  who  had 
piurdered  his  eldest  brother  Jorwerth  the  father  of  Llwelin, 
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t.hillecl  by  the  midnight  winds  and  rains;  the  grace  with 
which  she  is  described  wringing  her  wet  tresses  over  the  fire; 
all  this  loveliness  contrasted  with  her  altering  and  dilating 
form,  and  the  wild  yell  with  which  she  vanishes,  has  an  ia- 
finitely  fine  effect.  The  weird  lady  of  xMess  John  is  a  fee- 
l)le  attempt  to  shoot  in  the  strong  bow  of  the  first  poet  in 
Scotland.  r^Jothing  can  excuse  manifest  imitation,  but 
manifest  superiority  to  the  passage  imitated. 

Thk  Death  of  Douglas,  Loud  of  Liddesdale,  suc- 
ceeds, with  much  confusion  in  the  story  and  little  poetry. 
Douglas  the  husband  and  Douglas  the  lover  are  not  suffi- 
ciently discriminated. 

Willie  Wilkin,  recalling  to  our  mind  the  far  sublimer 
wizard  in  VV.  Scott's  Lay  of  the  last  Minstrel,  sinks 
low  in  the  comparison.  U  tiiat  poets  would  cease  to  imitate 
what  they  cannot  hope  to  equal  i  Goggle  is,  in  this  poem,  aa 
uncouth  word  for  the  shine  of  the  glow-worm,  which  Dar- 
win to  beautifully  calls 

*  Star  of  the  earth  and  diamond  of  the  night.* 

*  The  glow-worm  goggles  on  the  moss.' 

What  an  unappropriate  verb  !  What  dissonant  alliteration  ! 

The  fragment,  Thiklestane,  is  not  one  of  the  g-ems  in 
this  volume — nor  yet  the  following  one — Lord  Dekwent. 
jfiis  lordship  is  another  ghost  compiled  from  the  countless 
ghosts  which  haunt  the  British  and  German  muses.  And 
here  is  more  theft ;  instance  : 

hord  Derment. 

*  Rut  where  got  ye  that  stately  stctd 

So  itable  and  bo  good  ? 

Ai!<i  where  got  3e  that  gilded  sword 

So  dyed  with  purple  blood  r 

I  got  that  sword  in  bloody  hay 

Last  night  on  Elucn  Duwne; 

I  got  the  horse  and  harness  too 

Vv'here  mortal  ne'er  got  one.' 

Fcrcfs  Ancient  Ballads. 

*  And  where  gat  ye  that  rose  water 
'I'hnt  nia(ie  your  face  so  fair  ? 

1  i;i)i  it  ill  my  mother's  womb 
>Vliere  ye  will  ne'er  get  mair.' 

TiiE  Laird  of  Lainston  has  but  one  next)  Image^ 
'  His  hawks  flew  idle  o'er  the  fellj' 
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for  as  to  the  dogs  howling  at  the  door,  that  is  Ossian, 
hashed  up  by  twenty  poetasters  of  late  years.  We  do  not 
however  mean  to  inchide  the  Mountain  Bard  in  that 
vapid  class.   The  contents  of  his  volume  lift  him  far  above  it. 

We  are  however  not  sorry  to  dismiss  this  imitative  ver- 
sification of  old  Scotch  legends,  where  genius  struggles  ia 
the  viscous  toils  of  studied  resemblance. 

Songs  adapted  to  the  Times,  the  first  of  them  ex- 
cepted, are  more  sweet  and  original.  Three  have  great 
poetic  beauty, — Farewell  to  Ettrick, — Love  abused, — • 
and  the  Author's  Address  to  his  auld  Dog  Hector. 
They  are  worthy  of  Burns,  without  copying  him.  The 
tender  sentimenls  of  the  Farewell,  with  all  its  natural 
and  local  yearning,  is  not  new  ground,  but  many  a  fair  and 
fresh  field  flower  adorn  it. 

'  Farewell,  my  Ettrick,  fare  ye  well ! 
I  own  I'm  unco  loih  to  leave  ye, 
None  kens  the  half  of  what  I  feel, 
Nor  half  the  cause  I  ha  to  grieve  me. 

*  There  first  I  saw  the  rising  morn, 
There  first  my  infant  mind  unfurl'd. 
To  judge  that  spot  where  1  was  born 
The  very  centre  o'  the  world. 

*  Tho'  twin'd  by  rough  and  raging  seas 
And  rising  hills  and  roaring  rivers, 
To  think  on  them  I'll  never  cease, 
Until  my  heart  go  a' to  shivers. 

Farewell,  my  Ettrick,  &c. 

'  My  parents,  crazy  grown  wi' eild, 
How  I  rejoic'd  to  be  their  stay  ! 
I  thought  to  stand  their  help  and  shield 
Until,  and  at  their  latest  day. 

'  Wi'  gentle  hand  to  close  their  e'enj 
And  wet  the  yerd  wi'  many  a  tear 
That  held  the  dust  o'ilka  friend, 
O  friends  sae  tender  and  sincere. 

*  It  winna  do—  I  maun  away 

To  yon  rough  isle,  sae  bleak  and  dun, 
Lang  will  they  mourn,  both  night  and  day, 
The  absence  o*  their  darlin  son. 

'  Naemair  these  gilded  banks  at  noon 
An  answer  to  my  flute  will  swell, 
Nae  mair  the  viol  sweet  I'll  tune. 
That  a'  the  younkers  lo'ed  sae  welL 

Farewell,  my  Ettrick, &c.' 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  12.  November j  1807,  R 
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The  opening  of  Love  abused,  gives  us  a  slriking  morn- 
ing landscape,  in  which  none  of  the  cold  touches  of  the 
copiest  are  discernible,  though  the  master  tint  being  golden, 
suggests,  on  first  perusal,  an  idea  of  its  being  an  evening 
sceae.     VVe  are  tempted  to  cite  the  stanza: 

'  The  glooming  from  the  welkin  high, 
Had  chas'd  the  bunnie  gow'den  gleam  ; 
The  cunain'd  east,  in  crimson  dye, 
Hung  heavy  o'er  the  tinted  stream  ;. 
The  wild-rose,  blushing  on  the  briar. 
Was  set  wiih  drops  of  shiny  dew  ;  , 
As  big  and  clear  the  bursting  tear 
That  row'ed  in  Betty's  een,  sae  blue  1' 

The  remainder  of  this  ballad  isbeautiful  and  pathetic. 

We  have  seen  many  verses  to  dogs,  but  none  which 
contain  a  more  perfect  picture  of  the  canine  character  and 
virtues  than  this  charming,  though  simple  address  to  Auli> 
Hector. 

*  Come  my  auld,  towsy,  trusty  ft  lend. 
Why  gars  ye  look  sae  dowth  and  wae», 
Dost  think  my  favors  at  an  end 
Because  thy  head  is  turnin  gray  ? 

'  Altho'  thy  feet  begin  to  fail, 
Their  best  were  spent  in  serving  me  j 
And  can  I  grudge  thy  wee  bit  meal 
Some  comfort  in  thine  age  to  gic'  ? 

'  To  nae  thrawn  boy,  or  scrawgin  wife 
Shall  thy  auhl  bones  becothe  a  drudge  ;. 
At  cats  andcallans  a'  thy  life 
Thou  ever  bore  a  mortal  grudge. 

*  An'  while  thy  surly  looks  decIarM 
Thou  lo'ed  the  women  worst  of  a' ; 
Cause  oft  they  my  affection  shar'd 
Which  thou  could  never  brcok  at  a', 

*  When  sitting  wi'  my  bonny  ]\Ieg 
Mair  happy  than  a  prince  cou'd  be, 
T/Hjuplac'd  thee  by  her  other  leg. 
And  watch'd  her  wi  a  jealous  ee. 

<  Yet  wou'd  she  clasp  thy  towzy  paw, 
Thy  greesomc  grips  were  never  skaithy, 
And   thou  hast  been  than  her  mair  true, 
v\nd  truer  than  the  friend  that  gae  thee.' 
<&c.  kc. 
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The  dialect  of  Scotland,  when  it  is  not  unintelligibl}'^ 
ancient,  f'onns  a  sort  of  Doric  slyle,  which  has  a  pleasing 
'  efiect,  when  tender  thoughts  are  applied  to  impressive  oc- 
currences. A  little  glossary  examination  will  soon  enable 
the  [)oetic  readers  of  our  country  to  understand  it  perfectly, 
and  it  has  a  number  of  words,  whose  sounds  better  echo 
the  sense,  than  those  of  similar  import  in  this  language, 
besides  that  l)eing  sometimes  shorter,  and  sometimes  longer 
than  their  English  synonymes,  they  accommodate  the  mea- 
sure :   as  snclii'ov  bitter. 

*  When  the  snell  storms  begun.* , 

Glints  instead  of  glances. 

'   l\ly  bouris  casements,  a  sae  light, 
When  glints  the  bur.nie  sun.' 


'  When  glances  the  beautiful  sun,'  would  convey  the 
same  meanius:,  hut  it  would  not  have  come  into  the  eiokt 
Jeet  measure  of  the  balhid  from  whence  the  lines  are  quoted, 
and  the  sounds  are  less  sensational.  Soom  the  tiood  instead. 
of  swim  tlie  flood.  The  Scotch  word,  more  nearly  than  the 
English,  resembles  tlie  sound  of  water  \vhen  its  waves  are 
cloven  by  the  swimmer.  Drurniie  has  a  more  solemn  effect 
upon  the  ear  than  the  English  word  of  similar  meaning 
muddy. 

*  I  have  seen  Tweed  streaming, 

With  sun-beams  all  gleaming. 

Grow  drumlic  and  black  as  he  rolls  on  his  way.* 

Substitute  muddy  for  drurniie,  and  observe  how  much  less 
awful  tlie  intonation  ! 

But  if  thoughts  and  images  genuinely  poetical,  appear  to 
advantage  when  attuned  to  the  tender  stops  of  this  Doric 
reed,  be  it  remembered,  that  its  tunes  cannot  make  prose 
poetry,  for  instance  the  rude  ballads  of  the  first  and  half  the 
second  volume  of  the  Border  Minstrelsy.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding poems  of  that  collection  the  light  of  poetry  gradually 
strengthens,  and  their  beautiful  and  grand  thoughts  and 
pictures  are  rendered  more  touching  by  the  free  intermixture 
of  Caledonian  phrases  and  epithets. 

We  farther  wish  to  impress  this  truth  on  the  mind  of  the 
Mountain  Bard,  and  of  other  Scottish  poets,  viz.  that  ancient 
no  more  than  modern  language  can  excuse  grammar  viola- 
tions, such  as  are  found  on  the  l6lst  page  of  the  volume 
before  us. 
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*  Thou  who  rules  the  rolling  thunder, 
Thou'who  darts  the  fiery  flame.' 

And  now  where  shall  we  place  this  new  poet  of  the  high- 
lands I  Let  us  enumerate  the  lour,  who  in  Great  Britain,  and 
in  our  own  times,  have  high  though  unschooled  pretensions. 
The  subhuiest  far  isChatterton,  whose  character  and  whose 
destiny  the  following  line  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  presents 
with  great  pith  and  happiness, 

*  The  sleepless  soul  that  perish'd  in  its  pride.' 

In  the  next  degree  of  genius  stands  the  celebrated  Burns. 
Bloomfield  holds  the  third  rank,  and  this  mountain  bard  not 
unworthily  brings  up  the  rear.  We  recommend  it  to  those 
who  possess,  or  wish  to  possess  a  classical  and  well  arranged 
library,  to  place  the  works  of  these  inspired  rustics  side  by 
side  on  their  shelves. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Walter  Scotl  has  been  so  ener- 
getic and  successful  in  the  cause  of  this  humble  brother  of 
the  lyre,  as  to  have  obtained  for  him  by  the  sale  of  his  works,  a 
decent  independence,  a  little  fartn  on  the  Highlands.  Much 
to  the  honour  of  Scotland  is  the  nationality  of  her  nobles  and 
authors  of  eminence  when  it  operates  to  the  protection  of  her 
njen  of  rising  genius  in  every  department  oT  literature,  ad- 
vancing at  once  the  progress  of  their  fame,  and  the  com- 
forts of  their  existence. 

England's  inferiority  in  this  respect  has  been  disgraceful 
to  her  fjom  the  time  the  muses  first  established  their  new 
Parnassus  on  her  shores,  even  t^o  the  present  day.  Her 
countrymen  damp,  and  have  always  dainpt  contemporary 
genius  by  neglect,  and  especially  that  of  their  poets.  They 
take  malicious  pleasure  in  seeing  repressed  by  the  bitter  gibes 
of  envious,  or  undiscerning  criticism,  those  powers  of  the 
imagination,  which  were  given  for  the  glory  of  our  lan- 
guage, and  for  that  of  the  times  in  which  we  live. 


Art.  hi. — Philosophical  Troiisaciiofis  of  the  Royal  Societfj 
of  London  for  the  Year  1807.  Fart  I.  ^to.  JNicoh 
1807. 

THIS  volume  of  the' Philosophical  Transactions  is  in- 
troduced by  a  very  important  and  interesthig  memoir  on 
cheuiical  decomposition,  and  which  promises  to  establish  a 
new  doctrine  of  chemical  altiaction  and  repulsion.  It  is 
entitled, 
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1 .  The  BakeriaJi  Lecture  on  some  Chemical  urgencies  of 
Electricity.  JUj  Humphry  Davy,  Esq.  F.R.S.  M.R.I.J. — 
Before  entering  on  the  immediate  subject  of  his  investiga- 
tion, Mr.  Davj  has  found  it  necessary  to  point  out  some  er- 
rors of  other  enquirers,  and  to  shew  by  wiiat  means  they 
liave  been  misled.  This  is  done  in  tijeseci^nd  section  of  the 
lecture.  On  the  changes  produced  hi/  electricity  in  water.  The 
appearance  of  acid  and  alkaline  mutter  in  water  subjected 
to  the  action  of  the  voltaic  pile,  was  noliccd  by  Mr.  Cruick- 
shank,  M.  Desonnes,  M.  Brugnatelli,  and  others.  As  early 
uS  1800,  Mr.  Davy  iound  a  iiiiro-muriatic  solution  of  gold 
(when  gold  wires  were  used  as  conductors)  in  water  which 
had  been  exposed  to  the  positive  wire,  and  a  solution  of  soda 
in  the  opposite  tube  ;  but  he  at  the  same  lime  ascertained 
that  the  muriatic  acid  owed  its  appearance  to  the  animal 
or  vegetable  matters  employed  as  a  conductor  between  the 
tubes.  A  variety  of  experiments  are  here  detailed  to  shew 
iliat  the  alkaline  and  acid  matters,  which  have  been  ob- 
served in  the  experiments  with  the  voltaic  pile,  are  not  ge- 
nerated from  the  water,  but  proceed  either  from  some  part 
of  the  apparatus  used  in  the  experiment,  or  in  the  case  of 
the  production  of  nitric  acid,  by  the  union  of  oxygene  with 
the  nitrogeiie  of  the  common  air  dissolved  in  the  water.  The 
experiment  was  performed  in  cones  of  gold  with  purified 
"Water  under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air  pump  ;  in  these 
circumstances  no  alkali  is  produced,  and  the  quantity  of  acid 
is  so  minute  as  to  be  barely  perceptible. 

This  preliminary  question  being  settled,  Mr.  Davy  pro- 
ceeds to  consider — The  agencies  of  Electricity  in  the  decom- 
position oftaiious  compounds. 

One  of  the  first  phenomena  in  the  voltaic  pile  was  the 
decomposition  of  the  muriate  of  soda  attached  to  the  paste- 
board ;  and  many  facts  have  been  since  observed  of  the  se- 
paration of  the  constituent  parts  of  ueutro-saline  and  metal- 
lic sohitions.  In  all  the  changes  the  acid  matter  collects 
round  the  positively  electrified  surface,  and  the  alkaline  or 
metallic  matter  round  the  negatively  electrified  surface. 
The  substances  which  Mr.  Davy  has  subjected  to  this  mode 
of  decomposition  were  sulphate  of  lime,  fluate  of  lime, 
and  sulphate  of  bary  tes.  He  also  separated  alkalies  and  acids 
from  solid  combinations  in  which  they  exist  in  minute  quanti- 
ties, as  basalt,  compact  zeolite,  lehidolite,  vitreous  lava  from 
Etna,  and  glass.  Soluble  compounds  exhibit  tl-e  same  phse- 
nomena  ;  their  decomposition  was  more  ra[)id,  and  the  ap- 
pearances perfectly  distinct.  Sulphate  of  soda,  nilr^teof  pot- 
ash, nitrateofbarytes,sulphateofammonia,and  several  others 
were  tried.  The  acids  uniformly  collected  in  the  tube  contain- 
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ing  the  positive  wire,  and  the  alkalies  and  earths  in  that  con- 
taining the  negative  wire.  The  effects  of  iiietaUic  solutions  fol- 
lowed the  same  analogy.  In  an  experiment  very  carefully  con- 
ducted with  a  solution  of  sulphate  ol  potash,  it  appeared  that 
the  decomposition  was  complete  ;  the  whole  acid  collecting 
in  one  side  and  the  whole  alkali  in  the  other.  These  experi- 
ments were  performed  in  httle  agate  cups  connected  by  a 
piece  of  amianthus,  and  the  electricity  conducted  by  points 
of  platina. 

4. — On  the  Transfer  cjf  certain  of  the  constituent  Parts  of 
Sodies  bi/  the  yJcfion  of  Eltctricitij. — In  the  experiments  just 
related,  the  solutions  to  be  examined  were  put  into  both  of 
the  agate  cups.  In  those  which  follow,  one  of  the  tubes  or 
cupscontained  only  pure  water.  By  tiiis  arrangement  one  of 
the  elements  of  the  body  electrified  was  made  to  pass  into  the 
pure  water;  the  base  pasfccd  into  the  water  when  the  wire 
in  the  water  was  negative,  and  the  acid  when  the  wire  was 
positive.  The  metals  and  metallic  oxides  passed  to  the  nega- 
tive surface  like  the  alkalies,  and  collected  round  it.  I'hough 
the  solution  be  not  in  contact  with  either  of  the  metallic 
Wires,  but  be  contained  in  an  intermediate  vessel,  and  the 
wires  inserted  in  tubes  of  distilled  water,  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence in  the  result :  still  the  alkaline  matter  collects  rourifi 
the  negative  wire,  and  acid  round  the  positive. 

5.  On  the  Passage  of  Jcich,  Alkalies  and  other  Sidisfances 
through  various  attracting  Chemical  J\'ienstnta  hy  Means  of 
Electricitj/. — It  appears  tlsat  the  same  power  which  destroys 
elective  afhnity  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metallir  points,  (iestrovs 
it  likewise  or  suspends -its  operation  tliroughout  the  whole  of 
the  circuit.  Sulphuric  acid  was  made  to  pass  from  its  union 
with  pot-ash  through  a  solution  of  ammonia  into  water.  The. 
muriatic  acid  from  muriate  of  soda,  and  nitric  acid  from  ni- 
trate of  pot-ash  were  transmitted  tiiroiigh  concentrated  alka- 
line menstrua,  under  similar  circumstances.  Alkaline  matter. 
lime,  strontiles,  and  barytes,  have  in  like  manner  been  trans- 
mitted through  acid  menstrua.  But  sulpluiric  acid  could  not 
be  transmitted  through  a  solution  of  barytes,  nor  {rice  verstiy 
barytes  through  sulphuric  acid.  These  bodies  united  i;i  the 
intermediate  vessel  s  with  the  solution  of  slrontites  the  result 
Was  very  analogous.  These  apparent  exceptions  to  thq 
general  law  a|)pear  to  be  owing  to  the  insolubility  of  the 
compound  which  is  formed,  v.'hich  is  carried  out  of  the 
sphere  of  electrical  action  by  the  power  of  gravitation.  In 
the  same  manner  it  is  impracticable  to  carry  muriatic  acid, 
through  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  silver,  the  new  compound 
(muriate  of  silver)  being  wholly  insoluble,     if  animal  or 
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■  vegetable  matter  is  made  the  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween the  opposite  electricities,  the  saline  ingredients  of 
them  undergo  the  same  decomposition  and  transfer.  l*ot-ash 
^nd  lime  passed  from  the  IVesh  leaf  stalk  of  a  polyanthus: 
soda,  ammonia,  and  lime  irom  a  piece  of  muscular  ilesh  of 
beef. 

The  general  law  that  regulates  these  phasnomena,  as  Mr. 
Dav\'  explains  in  the  sixth  section  of  his  lecture,  is  that  hy- 
drogene,  the  alkaline  substances,  the  metals,  and  certain 
metallic  oxides,  ase  attracted  by  negatively  electrified  sur- 
face^j,  and  repelled  by  positively  electrlhed  surfaces  ;  and 
contrariwise,  that  oxygene  and  acid  substances  are  attract- 
ed by  positively  electrified  metallic  surfaces>  and  re- 
pelled by  negatively  electrified  metallic  surfaces';  and  these 
attractive  and  repulsive  forces  are  sufficiently  energetic  to 
destroy  or  suspend  the  usual  operation  of  elective  affinity* 
The  voltaic  apparatus  is  not  essential  to  the  production  of 
these  decompositions.  They  may  be  effected  by  a  common 
electrical  machine,  by  employing  fine  platina  points  of  -^  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  cemented  in  glass  tubes  in  the  manner 
contrived  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  and  arranging  the  remaining 
apparatus  as  when  the  voltaic  pile  is  employed. 

To  gain  an  insight  into  the  causes  of  these  changes  Mr.  Da- 
vy (in  his  seventh  section)  has  recourse  to  the  laws  of  electri- 
city excited  by  the  sin.ple  contact  of  different  bodies  ;  and  it 
seems  to  be  a  general  law,  that,  regarding  metals  as  interme- 
diate bodies,  alkalis  receive  electricity  from  them,  and  conse- 
quently become  positive,  and  acids  communicate  electricity 
and  become  negative.  Many  experiments  are  related  illus- 
trative of  this  principle,  which  with  sorae  extension  seems 
capable  of  being  generally  applied.  It  may  fairly  then  be 
presumed  that  bodies  possessing  opposite  electrical  energies 
in  regard  to  the  same  body,  would  possess  them  likewise  with 
iegard  to  each  other;  and  this  too  is  confirmed  by  experi- 
ment. A  dry  piece  of  lime  became  positively  electrified  by 
repeated  contact  with  crystals  of  oxalic  acid ;  and  these 
crystals  placed  upon  the  top  of  a  condensing  electrometer,  ' 
and  repeatedly  touched  by  lime  rendered  the  gold  leaves  ne- 
gatively electrified. 

These  facts  lead  to  a  new  view  of  chemical  combination 
and  decomposition.  They  show  the  intimate  relation  between 
chemical  affinity  and  electrical  energy,  and  they  give  reason 
to  suspect  that  all  chemical  attraction  is  that  which  takes 
place  between  bodies  naturally  of  opposite  electrical  condi- 
tions, and  that  the  incapacity  of  entering  into  chemical 
union  is  caused  by  bodies  being  naturally  in  the  same  elec- 
trical condition.    The  eiFect  of  heat  in  producing  cgmbina- 
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tions  is  not  only  that  it  gives  more  freedom  of  motion  to 
the  particles  of  bodies,  but  in  a  number  of  cases  it  seems  also 
to  exalt  the  electrical  energies  of  bodies;  a  power  of  which 
glass,  the  tourmalin,-  and  sulphur,  afford  familiar  instan- 
ces. 

What  then  is  the  mode  of  action  in  the  pile  itself  ?  This 
question  Mr.  Davy  discusses  in  the  9th  section.  On  this 
head  he  says,  that 

*  The  electrical  energies  of  the  metals  with  regard  to  each  other, 
or  the  substances  dissolved  in  the  water,  in  the  voltaic  or  other  ana- 
logous instruments,  seem  to  be  the  causes  that  disturb  the  equilibri- 
um, and  the  chemical  changes  the  causes  that  tend  to  resiuie  the 
equilibrium,  and  the  phaenomena  most  probably  depend  on  their  joint 
agency.* 

Fabroni  advanced  an  opinion,  which  in  the  early  stage 
of  the  investigation  appeared  extremely  probable ;  namely, 
that  the  chemical  changes  were  the  primary  causes  of  the 
phaenomena  of  galvanism.  But  the  electricity  exhibited  by 
the  simple  opposition  of  metallic  surfaces,  and  other  facts 
oppose  this  hypothesis.  In  the  charges  purely  chemical  no 
mark  of  electricity  can  be  detected  provided  there  is  no  great 
heat  or  effervescence,  in  which  case  the  signs  of  electrici- 
ty are  caused  by  the  evaporation. 

Mr.  Davy  concludes  this  very  interesting  memoir  with 
some  miscellaneous  experiments  ;  but  as  they  are  chiefly 
variations  of  those  already  detailed,  and  valuable  more  for 
the  results  than  as  throwing  any  fresh  lights  on  the  principles, 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  this  brief  notice  of  them. 
All  the  lovers  of  philosophical  chemistry  must  feel  highly 
indebted  to  him  for.  this  copious  and  luminous  account 
of  some  of  the  most  curious  pliaiiiomena  in  nature. 

II.   On  the   Procession    of  the   Equinoxes.     By   the    Rev. 
Ahram  Robtrtson,    M.  Jl.  F.  R.    S.   Savilian  Professor   of 
Geometry  in  the    University  of  Oxford. — It  is  impossible  to 
dUnderstand  this  paper  without  the  aid  of  diagrams. 

lll.yJnjiccount  of  ftco  Children  horn  ^'ith  Cataracts  in  their 
'Eyes,  to  shew  that  theirSight  was  obscured  in  very  different De- 
grees,withEx'perimen,ts  to  determine  the  proportional Ktiozeledge 
vf  Objects  acquired  by  them  immediately  after  the  Cataracts 
were  removed.  By  Everard  Home,  Esq.  F.  R.  6'.— These  cases 
are  not  of  great  importance.  Each  subject  had  some  know- 
ledge of  light  and  colours,  and  consequently  some  imperfect 
ideas  of  figures  and  distances  previous  to  the  operations  they 
underwent.  As  far  as  they  go,  they  confirm  the  opinions  of 
ilie  best  metaphysicians,  that  our  knowledge  of  outline  is  de- 
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rived  from  the  touch_,  and  that  the   eye  assists  only  by  artifi- 
cial association. 

IV".  Ohservatio7)s  on  the  Structure  of  the  (U[fertnt  Cavities 
which  constitute  the  Stomach  of  the  iVlink,  compared  untk 
those  of  rumin  ding  Animals,  with  a  I' iew  to  ascertain  the  J»«- 
tuation  of  the  digestive  Urgan-.  Ih}  Everard'  Home,  Esq. 
F.  R-  S. — Having  given  an  account  oi  the  anatomy  of  the 
stomach  of  tne  whale  (the  Delphinus  Dehv.ns  of  Linniens) 
Mr.  Home  throws  out  a  few  conjectures  on  the  uses  ot  ttie 
various  parts.  This  animal  has  a  stomach  with  lour  cavities. 
It  appears  that  the  firstcavity  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  0\e  so- 
lution of  bones,  for  in  the  specimen  Mr  Home  ex^unined,  se- 
veral handfulsof  bones  were  found  iu  the  first  stomach,  w»th- 
out  the  smallest  remains  of  the  fish  to  which  they  belonsj- 
ed.  Mr.  Hunter  thought  the  second  cavity  to  be  tiie 
true  digesting-  stomach  :  we  agree  with  Mr.  Home,  that  it  is 
much  more  probable  that  chyliHcation  is  compleated  in  tne 
fourth  cavity,  though  we  think  the  argument  taketi  from  its 
resemblance  in  hha;)e  to  the  human  stomach  of"  very  hltle 
weight.  We  must  say  the  same  of  his  application  of  this 
principle  of  resemblatue  to  the  stomachs  of  the  camel  and 
bullock.  In  a  subject  sio  mysterious  as  the  process  of  diges- 
tion, little  advantage  is  to  be  gained  by  crude  conjectures 
and  analogies  still  more  vague  and   fanciful. 

V.  On  the  Formation  of  the  Bark  of  Trees.      In  a  Letter 
from    T.  J.   Knighf,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  to  the  Right  Honourable 
Sir  Joseph  Banks.  K.  B.  E.R.S.  S^c. — With  laudabie  industry 
Mr.  Knight  pursues  his  inquiries  into  the  various  parts  of  the 
vegetable  oeconomy.     Naturalists  have  been  divided  in  their 
opinions  respecting  the  production  of  the  bark  of  trees.     Mal« 
pighi  supposes  that  the  origin  o!  the  cortical  substance,  which 
is  annually  generated,  is  from  the  older  barks,  the  interior 
part  of  the  new  formed  substance  being  annually  transmuted 
into  ulburnum,or  sap-wood;  whilst  the  exterior  part  becom- 
ing dry,  forms  the  outward  covering  or  cortex.     Hales,    on 
the  contrar}',    contended    tiiat  the  bark  is  derived  from  the 
alburnum,  and  that  it  does  not  undergeany  subsequent  trans-  • 
formation.     Mr.  Knight's  experiments  tend  rather  to  recon-  •• 
cile  these  opposite  opinions,  while  they  show  that  neither  of 
them  is  entirely  correct.     He  has  become  satisfied  that  bolla 
the  alburnum  and  the  bark  of  trees  are  capable  of  generating 
a  new  bark,  or  at  least  of   transmittir.g  a  fluid    capable  of 
generating  a  cellular  substance,  to  which  the  bark  in  its  more 
perfectly  organized  state    owes  its   existence.     The  bark  of 
trees  consists  of  an  intimate  mixture  of  a  vascular  and'a  cel- 
lular substance  :  this  latter  is  in  conlacL  with  a  similar  sub- 
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stance  in  the  alburnum.  Mr.  Knight,  by  observing  the  pro- 
cess ill  old  pollard  oaks,  wliere  the  cellular  substance  is  found 
in  masses  ot  near  a  line  in  vvidth,  was  enabled  to  perceive  a 
fluid  to  ooze  from  this  substance,  both  of  the  bark  and  of  the 
alburnum  :  here  new  bark  was  reproduced  in  small  detached 
pieces,  Mr.  Knight,  therefore,  coiicludesthat  it  appears  pro- 
bable that  a  pulpous  organisable  mass  first  derives  its  matter 
either  from  the  bark  or  from  the  alburnum,  and  that  this  mat- 
ter subsequently  forms  the  new  layer  of  bark.  The  matter 
which  composes  the  new  bark  acquires  an  organization  cal- 
culated to  transmit  the  true  sap  towards  the  roots,  as  that 
progressively  descends  from  the  leaves  in  the  spring.  But 
he  adds 

*  Whether  tlve  matter  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  the 
new  bark,  be  derived  from  the  bark  or  the  alburnum,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  gro\^iih  of  the  tree,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  as- 
certain.' 

VI.  j^n  Investigation  of  the  general  Term  of  att  importont 
Series  in  the  inverse  Method  of  finite  Differences.  By  the. 
Hev.  John  Brinkley,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  and  Andrew's  Professor 
of  Astronomy  in  the  (Jniversiiy  of  Dublin.  Cotnmunicated  by 
the  Astronomer  Royal. — We  tind  it  impossible  to  give  a  sa- 
tisfactory abridgment  of  this  paper.  The  meteorological  jour- 
nal for  1806,  concludes  this  part  of  the  volume.  Perhaps 
it  is  not  so  replete  with  interesting  matter  as  usual.  But  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Davy's  Bakerian  lecture  bids  fair  to  be- 
come a  kind  of  epoch  in  chemistry,  and  throws  more  light 
on  the  causes  of  chemical  affinity  and  the  agencies  concern- 
ed in  it^  than  any  thing  that  has  been  hitherto  published. 


Art.  IV. — Considerations  upo7%    the    Trade  zcith  India,  and 
the  Policy  of  continuing  the  Company's  Monopoly.  4to.  7s.6d. 
♦      Cadeil.      1807. 

THE  trade  with  India  is  the  great  desire  of  the  European 
nations.  The  remoteness  of  the  object  has,  perhaps,  con- 
tributed to  magnify  the  advantages,  and  if  we  were  to  inquire 
-  what  it  is  which  .renders  this  country  so  much  an  object  of 
envy  to  her  neighbours,  we  should  find  it  to  be  principally 
the  magnitude  and  extent  of  her  commerce  with  India. — 
Indeed,  so  prevalent  is  the  prepossession  in  favour  of  our 
eastern  trade,  that  many  of  our  politicians  consider  it  as  the 
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great  basis  of  national    prosperity.     If  such   be  the  advan- 
tageous   nalJ-ire   of  the   trade,  it   must   be  highly  lucrative  ; 
lor  the  proapetity  of  a  state  cannot,  certainly,  depend  on  a 
losing  trade.     If  the  irade  be  so   lucrative  as  we  are  led  to 
imagine,    ihe   fact   alone    would    be    a  sufficient   argument 
against   the  monopoly  ;    for  in   a  country   like    this,   where 
capital  abounds,  adventurers  will  never  be  wanting  to  Engage 
in  a  trade   where   the  chances  of  gain,  in    any  considerable 
degree,  exceed  the  probability  of  loss.     We  are  told,  tiiat 
the  trade  with  India,   from    the   remoteness  of  the  situation, 
the  consequent  slowness  of  the  returns,  and  the  large  capital 
required,  cannot  be  carried  on   by  individuals,  but  requires 
the  aid  of  a  joint-stock  company.     We  do   not  believe  that 
this  was  true,  even  formerly,  when   individuals  had   not  ac- 
cumulated such  vast  masses  of  capital  as  at  present;   but  at 
present  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  is  false.     In  the 
present  distribulion  of  capital  in    this  country,  there  is  no 
species  of  traffic,  however  distant  the  returns,   which   indi- 
viduals are  not  competent  to  undertake.     And  we  all  know, 
that  the  concerns  of  a  joint-stock  company  are  never  so  well 
managed  as  liiose  of  an  individual.     In  a  joint-stock  com- 
pany, consisting  of  numerous  members,  all  cannot  be  active 
managers;  and    those    wiio    are,  are  very   likely    to  enrich 
themselves    at    the  expence  of   those    who  are   not.     And 
though  those  who  Superintend  the   conduct,   may  be  subject 
to   tbe  control   of  the  whole  society,  vet   this  is  a  control 
with  little  possibility  of  application,  for  how  is  the  whole  so- 
ricly  to  become  acquainted  witli    the  practical    deiails  of  a 
complicated  concern  ?     The  great  incentive  to  vigdanee  and 
activity  in  the  managers  of  such  a  company,  is  the  interest 
which  they  feel,  distinct  trom  that  of  which  the  other  mem- 
bers have  any  participation.     Indeed  the  mismanagement  of 
a  joint-slock    company    is    usually  so   great,  that  no    such 
pompany  ever  carried  on    any  business  with   success.     The 
history    of  the    Trench    i'ast    India  company  is  a  series  of 
disasters   and    disgrace.     Ti<e   Dutch   East  India  company, 
was  placed  on  a  better  tooting,  and  more  judiciously  arranged, 
yet  even  before  the   late   subjugation   oi   tbe  French,  it  ex- 
pired  in  a  stale  of  hopeless  imbecility,  notwithstanding  tbe 
endeavours  of  the  government,   by  loans,  &c.  to  restore  its 
strength  ^nd   prolong   its    life.     l(  the  English    East    India 
company  have  hitherto  experienced  a  move  prosperous  fate, 
it  has  been   indebted  for  that  prosperity  less  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  institution,  than  to    the  circumsta-jces  of  tiie  country, 
which  has  been  enabled,    from   other  sources  of  wealth,  to 
endure  even    the  drain  of  an  East  Indian    monopoly.     For 
fVliere  a  monopoly  flourishes^  it  can  be  only  at  the  expence 
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of  the  connlry  which  permits  its  continuance.  High  prices 
are  the  natinal  consequents  of  monopoly;  but  high  prices, 
though  profitable  to  the  few,  are  injurious  to  tlie  many. 
7'he  people  of  England  have  for  3'ears,  been  paying  the  East 
India  company  more  for  their  commodities  tl)an  they  are 
worth  :  that  is  more  than  that  for  which  they  misfht  have 
been  purchased,  if  the  trade,  instead  of  being  restricted  by 
a  monopoly,  had  been  open  to  competition.  The  high 
prices  which  the  East  India  compan}'  exact  for  their  com- 
modities, have,  hitlierto,  enabled  them  to  maintain  their 
Credit,  and  to  pay  a  dividend  to  the  proprietors.  But  this 
is  no  proof,  that  the  affairs  of  tiie  company  are  well 
managed,  or  that  their  trade  is  prosperous;  for  can  that 
company  be  said  to  be  well  conducted,  to  be  in  a  flou- 
rishing situation,  or  in  any  degree  beneficial  to  the  country, 
which,  with  a  revenue  of  fifteen  millions,  has  contracted  a 
debt  of  tiiirty,  which  the  country  will  probably  soon  be 
taxed  to  discharge  ?  If  such  be  the  salutary  tendenc'cs  of 
the  East  India  monopoly,  they  are  such  as  every  friend  to 
his'  country  must  deplore.  Jf  such  be  the  symptoms  of 
<}ommercial  prosperity  and  national  greatness,  what  are 
the  indications  of  commercial  declension  and  national  decay  ? 

However  lucrative  any  trade  may  be  to  a  compnny  or  to 
a  few  particular  individuals,  no  trade  can  be  reckoned  benefi- 
cial to  the  community  in  which  no  competition  is  permitted 
to  exist.  Where  competition  exists  there  will  be  no  exorbit- 
ancy of  demand.  The  prices  of  the  article  will  not  exceed 
tvhat  equity  requires.  Eor  the  fraudulent  exactions  of  one 
will  be  rendered  nugatory  by  the  honesty  and  moderation  of 
another  ;  the  supply  will  be  rather  above  than  below  the 
demand,  and  consequently  the  prices  will  be  low;  for  where 
there  is  general  competition  the  object  must  be  to  sell  cheap 
in  order  to  obtain  the  preference  of  the  customer:  but  the 
reverse  of  all  this  liappens  in  the  case  of  a  monopoly  ;  the 
price  will  be  arbitrary,  for  there  is  nothing  to  regulate  it 
but  the  conscience  of  the  individual ;  and  in  the  way  of  trade 
conscience  is  seldom  found  to  be  any  thing  else  but  another 
word  for  the  fluctuations  of  interest.  Instead  of  the  demand 
being  equalled  by  the  supply,  the  supply  will  always  be 
more  or  less  inferior  to  the  demand,  in  order  to  force  the 
price.  All  monopolies,  therefore,  are  the  bane  of  states  ; 
if  they  enrich  a  few  they  impoverish  the  many.  They 
diminish  the  stock  of  industry  and  the  wealth  of  nations. 

We  agree  with  the  writer  of  this  pamphlet  in  the  opinion 
which  he  quotes  from  Adam  Smith,  that,  even  that  mono- 
poly of  the  colonial  trade,  which  the  mother  countr}^  estab^ 
lishes  in  favour  of  its  own  subjects,  is  highly  unwise  and 
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unjust,  as  it  tends   to  diminish   the  industry  and  prosperity 
of  the  coJonies,  without  any  thing  like  an   adequate  benefit 
to  the  parent  state.  '  This  aieasure  can   be  justified   only  by 
the  short  siijhted  selfishness  of  the  mercantile  svsteni,  which 
always  ultimalelv  deceives  and  disappoints  itself,      ihe  pros- 
perity of   the  colonies  is   intimately  connected  with   that  of 
the  mother  country  ;  the  more  the  former  increase  in  wealth 
tlie   more    the    latter    is  enriched,      Why   then  siiould    the 
mother   country,   wiih  *a  timid   and    narrow-minded   policy, 
oppose  any  impednnents   to   the  commercial    inierest  of  its 
eolonies?     Industry  is  always  increased  in  proportion  to  tlie 
incitements,  or    in  other  words  according   to   the    demand. 
The  larger  and    more  extensive  the  market  the  sieater  will 
be  the  produce,  and    the  less  the  risque   ol    sale.     Now4he 
monopoly  of  the  parent  state  tends  to  lessen  the  industry  and 
produce  of  the  colonies,  by  diminishing  the  incitements  on  the 
one  hand,  and  by  narrowing  the  market  and  tlie  demand  oa 
the  other.     It   may  be  said,  that  though  tlie  wealth  of  the 
colonies  is  not  so  great  as  it  would  be,  if  the  mother  country 
were  to  abandon  the  monopoly,  still  that  the  wealth  centres 
in  the  mother  country,  which  would    not  be  the  case  if  the 
present  restrictions  were  removed.      But  it  is  not  considered 
that  the  more  rich  the  colonies  become,  the  greater  will   be 
the  reaction  of   their  wealth  on   the   industry  of  the   parent 
state.     The  more  will  they  have  to  give  in  exchange  for  her 
produce    Qud    manufactures ;    for   all    other    coiisideralions 
beiuir  equal,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mother  countrv, 
from  ties  of  affinity,  of  political  connection,  and  a  variety  of 
other  causes,  will  always  have  the  pieference  in  the  trailicof 
the  colonies.     If  the  colonies  can  procure  whattluy  wiintas 
good  in  quality  and  as  cheap  in  price  from  England  as  from 
France,   they  will  certainly  prefer  'the   parent  state,    which- 
ever it  may  be.     If  our  West  India  colonies  can  barter   tiieir 
produce,  their  sugar  or  rum   to  more  advantage  in  America, 
or  in  any  other  country  than  in  England,  is  it  not   gros^  in- 
justice and  impolicy  in  us  to  compel  tlit'ln  to  send  their  com- 
modities to  a  worse  market  at  a  distance   when  they  have   a 
better  nearer  home  f   And   if  those  colonics,    which   are  at 
present  languishing  in   distress   under   the  monopoly  of  the 
parent  stale,  enjoyed   a  more  free  trade  and  a  more  exten- 
sive market,   that  distress  would  have   been   prevented,  and 
the  mother  country,  which  is  now  assailed  by  the  clamours 
of  the  impoverished  planters,  would  ultimately   have  parti- 
cipated in  their  prosperity  and  opulence.     For  though,    if 
the  monopol}',   which  at  present  operates  so  fatally  against 
the  interest  of  the  colonies,  were  abolished,  their   wealth 
would  take  a  more  circuitous  course  before  it  found  its  wav 
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to  the  market  of  the  mother  country  ;  yet  we  believe  that 
she  would  uhimately  derive  greater  advantage  from  a  libe- 
ral policy  than  she  does  from  her  present  narrow-minded 
system  of  exclusive  prohibitions  and  restrictions.  The  more 
rich  and  industrious  nations  there  are  in  the  world,  the  mure 
incentives  and  the  greater  encouragements  is  the  industry  ofany 
particular  naiiou  iikely  to  experience  ;  for  prosperity,  thougli 
it  tnr.y  seem  a  conrined^  is  always  ultimately  found  a  dift'usive 
good.  It  is  but  a  weak  and  wicked  policy  which  would  lead  us 
to  repress  tiie  indnstrj'  and  0[!ulence  even  of  our  enemies  ; 
but  more  weak  and  wicked  mustit  be  to  oppose  accumulated 
obsiructions  to  the  prosperity  of  our  children  and  our 
friends.  We  are  alvvavs  wont  to  consider  questions  of  po- 
licy in  a  moral  view  ;  for  however  erroneous  other  views  of 
policy  may  be,  we  are  convinced  that  the  policy  of  mo- 

KALS  IS   ALWAYS   RIGHT  AND  NEVER  WRONG. 

If  the  moncjpoly  of  the  colonial  trade,  which  is  established 
in  favour  of  a  whole  nation,  be  only  a  sordid,  vicious,  and 
selfish  policy,  much  more  deserving  of  condemnation  are 
those  monopolies  wliich  are  conceded  to  a  few  individuals 
of  an}'  particular  state  to  the  exclusion  of  all  tlieir  fellow- 
countiymen. 

'  By  a  perpetuiil  monopoly  (says  Ailam  Smith)  all  the  other 
subjects  of  the  state  are  taxtd  very  absurdly  iti  two  diti'erent  ways  ; 
first,  by  the  high  price  of  goods,  which  in  the  case  of  a  free 
trade,  they  could  buy  much  cheaper;  and  secondly,  by  their  total 
e.xclusion  from  a  branch  of  business  which  it  might  be  both  profit- 
able and  convenient  for  many  of  them  to  carry  on.  It  is  for  the 
most  worthless  of  all  purports  too  that  they  are  taxed  in  this  man- 
ner. It  is  merely  lo  enable  the  company  to  support  the  negligence, 
profusion,  and  malversation  of  their  own  servants,  whose  disorderly 
conduct  seldom  allows  the  dividend  of  the  company  to  exceed  the 
ordinary  rate  of  profit  in  trades  which  are  altogether  free,  and 
very  frequently  makes  it  fall  even  a  good  deal  short  of  that  rate.* 

The  English  East  India  company  owes  its  origin  to  the 
gross  ignorance  which  then  prevailed  of  the  true  principles 
of  commercial  policy  ;  and  though  the  charter  has  been  fre- 
quently renewed  since,  yet  tliere  have  been  occasions  when 
the  renewal  has  been  occasioned  less  by  the  rational  arguments 
of  its  advocates  than  by  argmnents  of  another  kind,  whicb 
arc  said  to  have  found  tlieir  way  fron:»  Leadenhall  street  into 
the  chapel  of  St.  Stephen's.  In  a  short  interval  from  1653 
to  lG,57,  the  trade  was  laid  open,  and  notwithstanding  the 
detractions  with  which  that  period  has  been  obscured,  and 
the  misrepresentations  to  which  it  has  been  exposed  by  the 
interested  partizans  of  the  monopoly,  the  trade  flourished 
more  within  that  short  space  than  iL  has  dune  comparatively 
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in  nny  succeeding  time.  For  AnHerson  (Hist.  Comm.  iii. 
p,  80)  informs  us  that  ^during  the  years  l6.53-4-o-f>,  zohcn 
the  trade  rcns  laid  open,  the  English  traders  afforded  the  Eng- 
lish commodities  so  cheap,  that  they  supplied  more  parts  of 
Europe,  and  even  Amsterdam  itself  therczoith  than  ever  zpas 
done  hereafter.^  Here  we  see  thai  as  soon  as  the  monopoly 
was  removed  tlie  supply  became  greater,  Snd  the  prices  tell. 
The  same  advantaires  which  accrued  from  tlie  aboiitien  of 
the  inonopolv,  took  place  in  the  middle  of  tlic  sevenleentli 
century,  when  capital  was  not  accumulated  in  such  large 
masses,  or  so  generally  diiTnsed  as  it  is  at  present,  would 
certainly  take  place  in  the  beginning  of  th.e  nineteenth,  to 
an  extent  greater  than  it  is  possible  to  calculate  or  describe. 
By  the  insidious  and  wily  representations  of  the  agents  of 
the  Dutch  and  English  companies,  Cromwell  was  unfor- 
tunately induced  to  re-establish  the  monopoly,  which  has 
continued  ever  since.  A  vigorous  attempt  to  abolish  it  was 
indeed  made  soon  after  the  revolution  in  1GB8  \  but  the  logic 
of  those  who  supported  the  measure,  was  less  powerful  than 
the  gold  of  the  company.  No  less  than  170,0001,  is  said 
to  have  been  employed  in  bribing  members  and  ministers. 
Anderson  tells  us  that  the  company  "^ expended  vast  sums  of 
money  to  courtiers,  members  of  parliament  and  otheis, 
as  well  for  obtaining  the  last  three  charters,  as  in  endea- 
vouring to  divide  and  buy  off  tlie  interlopers,  and  more 
especially  in  endeavouring  to  ol>tain  an  act  of  parliament 
for  their  absolute  legal  establishment.'  Such  were  the  means 
by  which  the  country  was  defrauded  of  its  commercial 
rights. 

But  what  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the  monopoly  of  ihe 
British  East  India  company  is,  that  it  excludes  only  British 
subjects  from  any  participation  of  the  trade;  the  right  of 
other  nations  in  amity  with  us  to  trade  to  India,  is 
admitted  as  unquestionable.  Hence  the  share  which  ibreisrn- 
ers  have  in  the  trade,  is  limited  only  by  the  dedciency  of 
their  capital,  and  the  extent  of  the  demand.  And  as 
the  weight  of  taxation  and  the  depreciation  of  money  are 
less  among  them  than  among  us,  they  are  enabled  to  sup- 
ply foreign  markets  with  East  India  commodities  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  we  can  ourselves.  The  Americans,  who 
are  engaging  with  their  characteristic  avidity  in  this  branch 
of  commerce,  will  soon  supplant  us  in  every  foreign  market. 

The  Americans  were  originally  enabled  to  carry  on  this 
trade  by  capital  which  was  borrowed  in  this  country,  and 
which  the  impolicy  of  the  monopoly  which  prevented  our 
merchants  from  embarking  themselves  in  that  channel  of 
commerce;  caused  them   to  lend.     But  nolhing  cag  more 
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strongly  prove  that  tlie  trade  njio'at  be  carried  on  by  private 
individuals  vvitli  much  more  advantage  than  it  can  by  a 
joint  stoci?  company.  Fur  the  trade  flourishes  in  the  hands 
of  American  adventurers,  and  the  English  '  East  India  com- 
pany cannot  support  their  rivalsh'p.  In  time  of"  war,  which 
has  ijeen  presented  as  favourable''^  lo  us,  the  amount  of  sales 
has  already  sunk  below  that  of  179^1-1800,  to  the  extent  of 
four  millions  sterlii:ig.' 

The  clear  and  intelligent  writer  of  these  considerations 
adds, 

•  Still  furthor  reduction  must  we  expect  under  the  present  system. 
The  Amcriciins  are  ciriving  this  country  from  tlie  supply  of  the  rest 
of  Europe.  In  time  of  peace  more  certainly  they  vviU  supply  all  the 
markets  on  the  continent  ^  with  Indian  commo(hties,  unless  other 
nations  choose  to  avail  tiieniselves  of  the  same  liberty  of  trade  which 
the  An)ericans  enjoy';  and  unless  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  cheapest 
Kiodfe  of  cttrryinf;  (HI  the  tia<ie,  in  order  lo  sustain  the  competition. 
Kay,  the  AnieriCans  or  other  traders  under  the  protection  of  foreign 
flAgs  uili  by  means  of  smu}:^llng  fu^m  the  free  ports  on  the  continent, 
which  are  already  |  r  >j;  cie(i,  interfere  with  the  supply  of  our  home 
markets. ' 

The  i!7Tperious  circumstances  of  the  times  will  ere  long 
compel  the  government  to, abandon  the  pernicious  system  of 
motiopoly,  and  to  lay  the  trade  open  to  th.e  competition  of 
individxials ;  or  otherwise  the  monopoly  is  in  itself  an  evil 
of  such  inc  reasing  iKaguitude  that  it  will  put  an  end  to  the 
trade.  Ttie  East  India  company,  if  it  be  not  dissolved  by 
the  legislature,  will  finally  succuaib  under  the  pressure  of  an 
increasing  debt,  and  a  coniinued  system  of  bad  government 
and  boundless  pj'odigahty.  As  far  as  the  East  liadia  com- 
pany is  a  political  incorporation,  ^t  is  a  perfect  anomaly 
in  the  history  of  states.  We  beliold  a  cotnpany  of  mer- 
chants exercising  a  sort  of  despotic  sway  over  a  country 
more  than  three  times  as  large  and  populous  as  the 
parent  slate  ;  and  doing  this  apparently  with  no  other  view 
than  to  collect  a  fund  to  distribute  under  the  name  of  a  divi- 
dend to  five  or  six  thousand  English  gentlemen  and  ladies. 
Jf  the  company  were  abolished,  the  territorial  sovereignty 
would  indeed  add  more  than  we  could  wish  to  tl)e  patronage 
of  the  crown  ;  but  we  much  doubt  whether  the  patronage  as 
it  is  exercised  by  the  company  is  more  favourable  to  the 
liberty  of  tiie  subject  and  the  happiness  of  the  people  than  ifc 
would  be  if  it  were  confided  to  the  crown. 


See  the  third  report  of  the  directors. 
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Aet.  V. — Romances :  co}isisting  of  a  Persian,  a  Roman  and 
an  Arcadian  ^^omance.  Bj/  I.  D' Israeli.  Third  Edition, 
Idmo.  Murray.  1807- 

WE  ought  to  apologise  for  the  late  notice  of  this  eleganL 
work,  the  author  of  wl)ich  is  deservedly  celebrated  for  the 
extent  of  his  erudition,  the  richness  of  his  fancy  and  the  re- 
finement of  his  taste.  Of  the  three  beautiful  romances 
which  are  contained  in  this  volume  tiie  first  is  the  loves  of 
IVIejnoun  and  Leila,  which  the  author  informs  us  are  as  po- 
pulai'in  the  East  as  those  of  Abelard  and  Eloisain  the  West. 

'  The  tale  itself  is  extremely  simple,  and  the  more  afTecting  because 
it  is  true  ;  for  Kais,  who  became  franlic  from  disappointed  love,  and 
thence  had  the  surname  of  Mejnoun,  was  a  most  a(?complibhed  and 
amiable  youth,  the  son  of  an  Arabian  chief  in  the  first  Hge  of  the 
Mohammedan  empire.  Fragments  of  his  poetry  are  still  repeated 
with  rapture,  and  the  best  works  of  the  Persians  abound  with  allu- 
sions to  his  unfortunate  jjassion.  Leila  was  the  daughter  of  a  neigh- 
bo'uring  chief,  and  was  also  eminently  accomplished,  yet  she  had  no 
transcendant  beauty  in  any  eyes  but  those  of  her  lover.  She  had 
a  swarthy  complexion  and  was  of  low  stature;  an  Arabian  poet  ad- 
dressing her  said  ;  '  Art  thou  the  damsel  for  whoa  the  lost  Mejnoun 
became  a  wanderer  in  the  desert?  Thou  surpasse^t  not  other 
girls  in  beauty.'  She  replied,  '  Ik  silent;  for  thou  art  not  Mejnoun." 

Mr.  D'Isroeli  has  retained  the  substance  of  the  history, 
and  has  inserted  some  fragments  of  Persian  poetry  mixed 
with  some  pieces  of  his  own.  He  has  attentively  preserved 
the  local  peculiarities  of  the  country  which  was  the  scene 
of  the  passion;  and  his  style  resembles  the  soil  of  Persia, 
which  is  covered  with  fragrance  and  with  flowers.  We 
•shall  giVe  the  substance  of  this  Eastern  romance,  as  it  has 
■been  slaltched  and  tinted  by  the  n^agic  pencil  of  Mr.  D'ls- 
aaeli. 

In  the  Happy  Arabia  Ahmed  Kais  was  a  distinguished 
•scheick.  Enterprise  and  extortion  had  raised  him  to  opu- 
lence and  power.  This  great  wealth  was  accompanied  by 
.a  diffusive  benevolence  ;  which,  while  it  promoted  the  hap- 
piness of  his  contemporaries  Avas  not  unmindiu!  of  posterity. 
In  the  extremity  of  age  he  did  not  cease  to  plant  young  trees 
and  open  new  fountains.  Kais  was  long  without  children; 
but  at  last  he  had  a  son.  As  soon  as  he  was  of  a  properaa:©, 
Ahmed  committed  him  to  tiie  tare  of  tlie  revered  effendi  Le- 
bid,  a  scholar  and  a  sage,  whose  thoughtful  and  scientific  eye 
at  times  observed  the  motion  of  a  star  and  the  growth  of  a 
flower.  Agreeably  to  the  usages  of  Persia  al  that  limCj 
Ci'AT.  lUv.  Vol.  7.  Novrubt)-,  1S07.  S 
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Leila,  who  was  about  the  same  age,  was  sent  to  be  instiucted 
at  the  same  school.  The  acquaintance  which  Kais  here 
formed  with  Leila  ripened,  in  course  of  time,  into  the  ten- 
derest  of  passions.  Their  mutual  studies  heightened  their 
mutual  attachment  ;  thej  walked,  they  iead,  they  sung  to- 
gether ;  the  verses  of  Kais  were  increased  in  harmony  by 
the  lips  of  Leila,  and  the  two  lovers  were  often  lost  in  a  de- 
licious reverie  ^  amidst  the  flowers,  the  waters,  and  the 
shades.' 

The  growing  passion  was  not  unobserved  by  the  EfiTendi ; 
but,  instead  of  reproving  he  rather  encouraged  the  ingenuous 
attachment.     The  old  man  remembered  that  he  had  himself  i. 
been  young;  and  in  contemplating  the  loves  of  Kais  and  of  ' 
Leila,  he  seemed  to  revive  the  syu)pathies  of  the  years  that 
■were  past.     The  mother  of  Leila  observed  that  her  daugh- 
ter went  to  the    academy    with    light  and   airy   steps,   and 
returned  pensive    and   slow.      The    secret    of  her   passion    ' 
was  soon  disclosed  by   the    prying  vigilance  of  her  slaves. 
'The  father  of  Leila  was  an  haughty   emir.   The  green  tur- 
ban which  he  wore,  as  the  descendant  of  Fatima,  was  inces- 
santly before  his  eyes  and  rendered  his  heart  obdurate.'    His 
indignation  was  fired  when  he  heard  that   his  daughter  had 
fixed  her  affections  on  the  son  of  Ahmed,  whose  blood  was 
not  yet   purified  by   an  age  of  nobility.     He   recalled    his 
daughter,  and  severely  rebuked  her  for  cherishing  a  passion 
for  'a  poet,  without  a  green  turban.'  Kais  had  not  long  been 
separated  from  Leila,  before  all  his  former  studies  and  pursuits 
palled  on  his  taste,  and  horror  seized  upon  his  soul.     He  re- 
turned to  the  house   of  his   father,  who   was  as  haughty  as 
the  emir;  but   while  the  emir  was  elated  by  the  f!xtingui;,h- 
ed  virtue  of  his  ancestors,  Ahmed  was  dignified  by  the    con- 
sciousness of  his  own.     In  vain  did   Ahmed  forbid  the  passi- 
on of  his  son; — poems  of  love  and  tenderness  were  the  only 
occupation  of  Kai?  ;  and    the  world    repeating    his   verses   * 
seemed    eager    to    applaud    his    geneious    flame.        Leila 
listened  with  a  mixture  of  satisfaction  and  regret  to  the   ire- 
quenl  recital  of  the  lays  which   told  his  love  and  w;ifted  his 
sighs.     She  was  held  in  durance  by  the  jealous  vigilance  of 
her  father  ;  but  Kais,  who  could  no  longer  bear  the  pangs  of 
separation,  had    the    address  to   procure   two    stolen  inter- 
views, once  in  the  disguise  of  a  dervise;and  next  as  a  vender 
of  confectionary  and  |)eii'umes.      Vmt,    in  the   last  interview, 
he  was  discovered  by  the  emir.   Kais  now  returned  hopeless 
and  disconsolate   to  the  tents    of  his    father,    who   reproved 
liini  for  sacrificing  the  glory  of  his  tribe   to  his  passion  ior  a 
woman.     The  mind  of  the  sensitive    youth  could  not    long 
endure  the  shock  which  it  hud  received.     His   companions 
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in  vain  strove  to  win  him  from  dejection  ;  iiis  person  exhibit- 
ed   the  very  abstraction  of  f--rief  prodacei    by  hopeless  love 
*  There  was  no  life  in  his  (ixed  and  glazed  eye,  save  at  times 
a  lingering  tear,  th.at,  hermit  like,  stole  from  its  solitary  cell.' 
His  favourite  gazel  '  would  frequently  litt  her  tender  eyes  on 
him/ and  lick  his  hand  till  she  had  awakened  him  from  his  re- 
verie :   for   Kais,   no   longer  able  to   endure  even  the  sym- 
pathising   looks   of    his     friends,    one     night   stole    away 
from     his      tent,      and     relinquished     the    pastoral    scenes 
of  Happy  Arabia  for  the   stony  soil  of  the  desert.     His  fa- 
vourite gazel  soon  tracked    his  steps;   he  heard    the   affec- 
tionate animal  approach  ;  he  saw    her   delicate  form  in  the 
silvery  liglit  of  the  moon;  and  could  not  prevail  on    her    to 
return.     He   made  the  iDost  rugged  and  desolate  paths  the 
object  of  his  choice  ;  he  fed  with  Ids  gazel  on  the  pale  brown 
herbage  of  the  desert;  recited  verses  at  intervals,  and  sighed 
for  the  destruction  ^yhich  he  could  not  find.     The  flight  of 
Kais  occasioned  great  grief. and  consternation  in  the  tents  of 
Ahmed.     Parlies  of  Bedoweens  were  sent  after    him   in  va- 
rious diiections;  and  Ahmed  and  the  aged  Effendi,  hastened 
into  the  desert  to  search  for  the  iVlejnoun.*     The  horrors  of 
the  desert  are  here   finely  described  by    Mr.  DTsraeli  ;  and 
the  circumstances  which  attended  the  discovery  of  the  iMej- 
noun  are  very  impressively  and  pathetically  told.    V^e  do  not 
envy  the  sensibii;ty  of   that  person  who  is   not  moved   and 
forcibly  moved  by  the  affecting  recital.     Ahmed  and  Lebid 
return    with  the  distracted  Kais;    the  fond  and    unremitting 
attentions  of  his  mother  by  degrees   restore    him  to  his  rea- 
son; hope  once  more  seems  to  kindle  the  radiance  of  his  eye 
and  sooth  the  anguish  of  his  heart,      liven    the  pride  of  Ah- 
med stoops  to  promote  the  happiness  of  his  son.     He  endea- 
vours to  prevail  on  thegrecn-turban'd  emir  to  bestow  Leila  iu 
marriage  on  her  beloved  Kais.    But  his  suit  was  in  vain,  and 
he  experienced  an  indignant  repulse.    'J'he  passion  of  Kais  is 
again  converted  into  phrenzy;  and  again  he  retires  to  the  de- 
sert,but  keeps  to  that  part  which  borders  on  the  tents  of  Leila. 
Leila  accidentally  hears  of  iiis  retreat,  slie  eludes  the  vigi- 
lance of  her  father,  and  during  the  night  attended  by  one  of 
herslavesshecontrivestopay  a  transient  visit  to  the  \Jejnoun. 
The  tempest  of  delirium  which    agitated  the    mind    of  Kais 
was  soon  dispelled  by  the  soit  voice  and  the  enchanting  fea- 
tures of  Leila,      While  she  remained  with  him,    reason   re- 
sumed her  throne  ;    but  Leila  had   no  sooner  vanished  from 
his  sight  than  the    JSJejnoun  became  more  frantic  than  be- 

*  An  Arabic  tenn  signifying  maniac,  and  npplied  to  Kais  after  the  exceSS  Of 
his  anguish  had  deprivexl  him  of  his  reaion. 
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fore.  Noufel  the  Iman  of  Sana,  interested  in  the  misfor- 
tunei  and  the  i^enius  of  Kais,  prevailed  on  him  by  the  most 
soothing  intreaties  to  take  up  his  residence  at  his  court,  and 
promises  either  by  persuasion  or  by  force  to  make  the  gieen- 
turban'd  emir  consent  to  iiis  nuptials  with  Leiia — Nego- 
tiation is  first  tried  in  vain,  and  recourse  is  then  had  to  arms. 
The  troops  of  tl;e  liaughty  emir  are  defeated  ;  and  the  fates 
seem  for  a  moment  to  determine  that  Leila  should  be  the 
wife  of  Kais.  But  the  generous  Iman  is  secretly  captivat- 
ed by  the  sight  of  her  charms,  he  makes  an  ineffectual  effort 
to  subdue  his  passion;  and  at  last  determines  by  an  act  of 
the  basest  treacher}'  to  secure  his  prize.  The  most  splendid 
preparations  are  made  for  the  nuptials  of  the  enamoured 
pair  ;  but  the  Iman  insidiously  determines  that  Kais  shall 
1)6  poisoned  at  the  celebration  of  the  feast.  The  fatal  goblet 
however  which  was  intended  for  Kais  is  unwarily  emptied  by 
Noufel,  who  confesses  his  guilt  and  his  perfidy  before  he  dies. 
This  occurrence  causes  a  suspension  of  the  festivities, and  pre- 
vents the  completion  of  the  ceremony.  The  successor  of  the 
Iman  does  not  feel  the  same  regard  for  the  lover  or  the  poet,, 
and  a  selfish  policy  incites  him  to  purchase  the  friendship  of 
one  who  wore  a  green  turban  by  the  restoration  of  Leila. — 
The  unhappy  lovers  are  once  more  cruelly  severed  from  each 
other  ;  and  Kais  again  seeks  to  bury  himself  amid  the  horrors 
of  the  desert.  For  a  long  time  no  intelligence  whatever 
was  heard  concerning  him  ;  and  it  was  universally  credit- 
ed that  his  sorrows  had  been  terminated  by  his  death. 
The  proud  father  of  Leila  thinks  this  a  favourable  moment 
to  urge  her  marriage  with  the  son  of  a  neighbouring  emir 
of  equal  rank.  After  accumulated  importuniiies  the  unfur- 
tunate  Leila  consents;  and  she  becomes  the  nominal  wife  cf 
iibnselan,  a  virtuous  and  amiable  youth.  Bui  she  can  love 
only  Kais  ;  her  conscience  tells  her  that  she  is  his  alone; 
and  she  consents  to  live  only  on  this  condition,  that  Ebnselan 
should  religiously  abstain  from  taking  any  freedoms  with  her 
person,  and  should  respect  her  inviolably  as  another's  wile. 
£bnselan  almost  merited  Leila,  for  he  revered  ilie  immovable 
constancy  of  her  heart.  After  a  long  interval,  the  news  of 
her  marriage  reached  the  ears  of  Kais,  and  he  sent  to  up- 
braid her  with  her  perfidy;  but  a  letter  from  her  dispelled 
hi$  resentment ;  and  the  sense  of  her  sufferings  seemed  to 
tranquillize  his  own. — But  the  death  of  the  faitlifully  fond 
Leila  was  next  announced  ;  and  that  of  Kais,  whose  heart 
could  no  longer  vibrate  when  hers  ceased  to  beat,  immedi- 
ately ensued.  Such  is  tiie  bare  outline  of  a  tale  over  which  the 
genius  of  Mr.  D'Jsraeli  has  thrown  the  most  varied  and  the 
richest  hues.     It  may  truly  be  called  a  Persian  rose  of  the 
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sweetest  fragrance  and  the  most  beauteous  die,  which  he  has 
naturalized  on  English  ground.  There  is  a  glassy  polish  in 
the  style  of  this  romance  which  perfectly  reflects  every  idea 
and  every  sensation  which  the  author  wislied  to  convey. 
Notwithstanding  a  spice  of  the  improbable  and  the  marvel- 
ous^the  interest  is  well  preserved  through  the  whole;  and  that 
bosom  which  is  not  frozen  by  apathy,  will  often  thrill  with 
tenderness  during  the  perusal. 


Art.  V[. — A  Treatise  on  Indigence  ;  exhibiting  a  general 
View  of  the  National  Resources  of  productive  Labour; 
zcith  Propositions  for  ameliorating  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor,  and  improving  the  nigral  liabilsy  and  increasing  the 
Comforts  of  the  labouring  People,  particularly/  the  risitig 
Generation  ;  by  Regulations  of  political  Economy,  calcu' 
lated  to  prevent  Poverty  from  descending  into  Indigence,  to 
produce  Sobriety  and  Industry,  to  reduce  the  Parochial 
Rates  of  the  Kingdom,  and  generally  to  promote  (he  IJap" 
piness  and  Security  of  the  Community  at  large,  by  the  Di- 
minution of  moral  and  penal  Offences^  and  the  future  PrC' 
ventinn  of  Crimes.  By  P.  Colquhoun,  Esq.  LL.  D.  8ro. 
7s.  i5d.   "Hatchard.     1806. 

MR.  Colquhoun,  in  addition  to  his  able  and  interesting 
work  on  the  Police  ol  the  Metropolis,  has,  in  the  present 
perforujance,  evinced  the  same  vigilance  of  research  and 
sagacity  of  observation.  He  begins  with  drawing  a  proper 
line  of  distinction  between  potr/Y// and  indigence.  Poverty 
is  the  stale  of  all  who  must  labour  for  subsistence,  but  who 
may  obtain  subsistence  by  labour.  It  is  consequently  one 
oF  the  necessary  ingredients  in  ihe  constitution  of  every  so- 
ciety, and  it  is  as  vain  to  attempt  to  remove  it  as  it  is  to  push 
the  world  off  its  centre  of  rot-ition.  But,  if  it  l)e  reckoned 
an  evil,  it  is  an  evil  which  is  the  source  of  every  good.  It 
is  what  overcomes  that  '  vi%  inertia:'  which  is  fixed  in  the 
material  compound  of  man  ;  and  by  necessitating  exertion, 
it  may  ultimately  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  wealth  and  of 
every  comfort  with  which  civilized  life  abounds.  Poverty 
does  not  of  itself  imply  misery  and  distress.  Misery  and 
distress  are  the  natural  appendages  of  indigence.  Indigence 
is  the  want  of  subsistence  without  an  associated  capacity  of 
labouring  to  procure  it. 

'  The  condition  of  man,  (says  Mr.  Colquhoun)  is  susceptible  of 
four  material  distinctions, 

■*"'   1.  Utter  inability  to  procure  subsistence;  \,    ,. 

'  2.  Inadequate  ability,  J  indigence. 
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*  3.  Adequate  ability  and  no  more,  Poverty. 

*  4.    Exlrii  ability,  whicli  is   the  ordinary  state    of  man,  and  is 
the  source  of  wealth.' 

But,  as  poverty  which  is  able  to  procure  subsistence  by 
-labour,  cannot  always  find  euiploymenl,  and  is  thus  liable 
to  decline  into  a  state  of  indigence,  it  beconses  the  duty  of 
government  to  make  the  best  possible  provision  against  this 
calamitous  event,  and  to  give  constant  activity  to  the  whole 
productive  labour  of  the  country.  Besides  the  want  of  em- 
ployment, other  causes,  tfie  operation  of  which  it  is  often 
difficult  and  sometimes  impossible  to  prevent,  will  concur  to 
reduce  poverty  to  a  slate  of  indigence.  The  causes  of  indi- 
srence  may  be  classed  under  three  general  heads:  1st,  the 
innocent  and  unavoidable,  as  msanity,  decrepitude,  infancy, 
old  age,  &c.  ;  2d,  the  occasional  and  remediable,  as  tempo- 
rary loss  of  work,  stagnation  of  manufactures,  temporary 
lameness,  8cc.  ;  3d,  the  culpable,  or  those  which  originate 
in  the  vices  of  the  individual,  as — idleness,  improvidence, 
drunkenness,  prostitution,  Sec.  Thus  we  see  that  the  means 
of  relieving  indigence  must  be  either  occasional  or  perma- 
nent ;  but  a  distinction  should  be  made  in  the  application 
between  that  indigence  which  is  the  ellect  of  necessity,  and 
that  which  is  the  product  of  vice.  According  to  the  com- 
mon mode  of"  administering  relief,  this  distinction  is  seldom 
regarded;  and  no  difference  is  made  between  the  indigence 
which  springs  from  mistortune,  and  from  crimes.  Of  that  in- 
digence which  comes  under  the  geneia!  head  o\' culpable  oi 
immornl,  the  remedy,  whatever  it  may  be,  cannot  be  effec- 
ti'ai  (mless  it  be  of  a  moral  kind,  and  such  as  will  operate  on 
the  heart  and  conscience  of  the  individual.  I'he  cases  of 
-  indigence,  which  require  constant  su])port,  are  few  compared 
■with  those  which  may  be  removed  by  occasional  acts  of  be- 
neficence and  judicious  n)oral  regulations.  'I'hat  indigence 
which  is  of  the  most  noxious  kind,  and  makes  the  greatest 
deduction  from  the  happiness  of  society,  often  originates  in 
the  defect  of  a  moral  education.  Where  children  are  brought 
up  in  habits  of  idleness  and  filth,  of  falsehood  and  of  Iraud, 
of  impiety  and  profaru  ness,  without  anv  culture  of  the  con- 
science or  the  heart,  i(  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  they  will 
ever  make  useful  members  of  society,  or  that  the  evil  itself 
can  be  cured  by  any  other  means  than  that  which  will  re- 
move the  cause. 

\^^e  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Colquhoun  tliat  the  price  of 
labour  ought  to  be  eoraewhat  more  than  suflicient  to  enable 
the  individual  to  support  liimself  nnd  a  medium  family  ;  in 
order  to  afford  a  fund  for  parsimoiiious  accumulation,  and  to 
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.prevent  the  mass  of  independent  labourers  from  sinking,  as 
must  otherwise  be  tlie  case,  into  the  vortex  of  hopeless  indi- 
gence. Where  tiie  wages  of  the  labourer  with  every  exertion 
are  no  more  than  sufficient  or  hardly  sufficient  to  support 
himself  and  his  family,  he  is  precluded  from  the  possibility  of 
acquiring  [iropertv,  and  consequently  I'rom  the  hope  of  bet- 
tering his  condition.  Now,  it  is  this  hope  which  is  the  great 
stimulus  of  exertion,  which  energises  the  volition,  and  in- 
spires fresli  life  and  vigour  in  all  the  faculties  of  man. 
When  any  individual  is  placed  in  that  state  in  which_,  with 
his  utmost  exertion,  he  cannot  even  hope  to  better  his  con- 
dition ;  his  efforts  will  proportionally  rela.x,  and  all  his  fa- 
culties will  become  torpid  and  dull.  For  where  the  great 
incentive  to  exertion  is  removed,  the  vis  inerticc  of  the  grosser 
part  of  man  will  resume  its  sway.  Yet  such  is  the  present 
condition  of  the  majoritv  of  our  labouring  population,  and 
particularly  of  the  agricultural,  the  prime  source  of  wealth, 
and  the  chief  support  of  the  community.  The  wages  of 
a^rici'iltural  labour  will  hardlv  in  anv  case  enable  the  indi- 
vidiial  to  procure  more  than  a  bare  sufficiency  of  food  for 
his  famil}'  and  himself.  And  thus  almost  every  day-labourer 
in  the  kingdom  is  deprived  of  the  hope  of  bettering  his  con- 
dition, and  is  rapidly  sinking  from  a  state  of  independent 
and  iinpro-ceahlc  povertv  into  the  yawning  gulph  of  hopeless 
indigence,  W'e  are  far  from  wishing  for  any  law  to  fix  either 
tiie  maximum  or  the  minimum  price  of  labour,  for  we  are 
convinceri  that  such  a  law  would  be  not  onlv  impolitic  in 
itseU,  but  ultimately  injurious  to  those  for  who^e  good  it  was 
designed.  Labour,  like  every  vendible  commodity,  ought 
lo  be  left  to  find  its  level  ;  but  then,  we  are  to  consider  that 
labour  never  can  find  its  level  where  any  artificial  and  un- 
necessary impediment  obstructs  the  freedom  of  the  circula- 
tion. .Such  an  impediment  exists  in  the  law  of  settlements, 
which  prevent  the  peasant  from  carrying  his  labour  to  the 
best  market,  and  disposing  of  it  to  the  highest  bidder.  It 
is  a  law  which  in  fact  almost  reduces  everv  labourer  in  hus- 
baiidry  to  the  stale  of  a  Polish  or  Russian  boor,  who  is  at- 
tached to  ihe  soil.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  in  a 
country  so  jealous  of  its  liberty,  such  a  law,  which  is  as  miis- 
chievous  as  it  is  unjust,  should  have  been  suflfered  so  long  to 
remain  in  force.  The  repeal  of  this  law  is  the  first  step 
which  is  necessary  towards  any  real  and  permanent  ameli- 
oration of  the  condition  of  the  poor.  Nor  is  the  law  inju- 
rious only  as  it  prevents  the  free  circulation  of  industry,  but 
as  it  proves  a  continual  source  of  expence  to  the  country  ; 
for  it  is  supposed  on  a  very  moderate  computation  to  have 
cost  within  the  last  century  more  than  five  millions  sterling 
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in  litigations  and  removals.  It  may  be  objected  that  if  the 
law  of  settlements  were  removed,  some  parishes  would  be 
burthened  with  an  excess  of  poor,  while  in  others  the  pressure 
■would  be  comparatively  light.  But  this  inconvenience 
might  be  readily  obviated  by  ordering  that  where  the  poor- 
Tale  of  any  parish  exceeded  a  certain  proportion  of  its  in- 
come, the  excess  should  be  borne  by  ihe  hundred,  or  distri- 
buted among  the  parishes  adjacent.  And  indeed  whatever 
evils  might  result  from  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  settlements, 
those  evils  must  be  light  compared  with  the  greater  evils 
which  are  produced  by  the  continuance.  For,  as  agricul- 
tural labour  is  the  prime  source  of  the  wealth  and  happiness 
of  the  community,  the  free  circulation  of  it  is  a  matter  of 
such  transcendant  importance  as  to  render  every  contingent 
inconvenience  which  may  be  attached  to  the  measure  itself, 
of  no  more  weight  than  so  much  air  in  the  balance  of  the 
argument. 

Mr.  Colquhoun  exhibits  the  following  table,  shewing  the 
progressive  rise  of  the  poor's  rate,  national  de|)t,  and  com- 
merce from  1673  to  1803,  being  130  years  : 
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In  this  table  it  is  singularly  awful  to  remark  to  what  an 
enonnous  amount  the  national  debt  and  the  poor's  rate  were 
inrreased  in  a  [)eriod  of  about  twenty  years,  from  17S3  lo 
ISO,;.  VVe  (ind  that  both  have  been  more  than  doubled  in 
that  short  time;  and  that  tlie  increase  of  the  rate  has  pro- 
porlionally  iucreased  with  ihe  increase  of  taxation.  This 
proceeds  iVom  a  necessary  cosicatenation  of  causes  and  ef- 
fects. Por  tlie  immediate  eflect  of  taxaiion  is  to  multiply 
th,e  numbers  of  the  nnprodnctive  class.  It  is  in  fact  only 
to  take  so  mucli  from  the  industrious  in  order  to  be  consumed 
by  the  idle.  Thus  it  increases  idleness  on  the  one  side,  and 
a^t^ravates  want  on  the  other.  Thus  the  increase  of  taxa- 
tion becomes  the  augmentation  of  indigence.  Every  addi- 
tional million  which  is  paid  in  taxes,  makes  a  certain  pro- 
portional addition  lo  the  numbers  of  the  unproductive  class  ; 
which  is  to  the  body  politic  what  fungus— ex crescences,wens, 
and  warts,  are  to  the  natural  frame.  They  contribute  no- 
thing to  the  nourishment  of  the  body,  but  they  drain  the 
nutriment  from  the  vital  parts. 

Tliattaxation  has  a  tendency  beyond  every  other  assigna- 
ble cause,  to  increase  the  mass  of  indigence,  is  evident  from 
tiiis,  that  the  rise  of  the  poor's  rate  hasahvays  been  most  ra- 
pid in  those  periods  in  which  taxation  lias  proceeded  with 
the  most  impetuous  and  accelerated  pace,  as  in  the  interval 
between  1783  and  1803.  Of  the  quantity  of  indigence  in 
this  country  we  may  form  some  idea,  when  we  consider  thai, 
out  of  a  population  of  about  nine  millions,  there  wrere  in  the 
year  i803,  no  less  than  1,040,716  persons  who  were  reliev- 
ed by  the  rate;  and  Mr.  Colquhoun,  from  very  credible  do- 
cuments, calculates  tiiat  the  total  number  of  persons  in  this 
country  who  live  chiefly  or  wholly  upon  the  labour  of  others  is 
not  less  than  1,320,71(3;  a  total  which  includes  not  only 
]>aupers,  but  mendicants,  vagrants,  thieves,  prostitutes,  &c. 
Sec.  and  the  reflection  on  which  must  appal  the  moralist 
andpangthe  heart  of  the  benevolent.  But  while  such  is  the 
wretched  and  corrupt  state  of  the  country,  we  hear  statesmen 
extolling  the  resources  of  the  empire  and  dwelling  with  pe- 
culiar satisfaction  on  the  flourishing  state  of  the  revenue, 
But,  if  that  revenue  be  produceti  by  means  which  if  they  en- 
rich the  few  increase  the  indigence  and  immorality  of  the 
many,  ought  not  a  patriotic  government  rather  to  weep 
than  to  rejoice,  rather  to  be  abashed  with  the  feeling  of  shame 
than  to  raise  the  shout  of  vain  glory  and  presumption  ?  In 
the  year  180.>  no  lesstiian  four  tliousand  six  hundred  and 
five  persons  of  both  sexes  were  either  sentenced  to  death, 
transported,  imprisoned,  whipped  and  fined,  he.  Sec.  but 
Uiis  constitutes  only  a  diminutive  particle  of  the  general 
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depravity.  For  much  of  that  depravity  eludes  the  cognizance 
of  the  law,  and  much  more  is  not  subject  10  that  cognizance. 
There  is  a  depravity,  vvhich  is  of  the  deepest  die  and  of  the 
most  inveterate  species, which  consists  in  a  vitiated  state  of  the 
heait  and  Hfe,  of  which  the  infection  is  ditlused  through  all 
ranks,  and  over  which  the  hnvs  have  no  controuh  If  what 
ministers  call  the  financial  prosperity  of  the  country  be  pro- 
ductive of,  or  necessarily  blended  with,  such  accumulaied 
<listress  and  such  deplorable  profliga?y,  with  more  than  a 
million  of  famished  paupers,  with  more  than  three  hundred 
thousand  mendicants  and  criminals  of  every  description, 
with  a  diseased  state  of  morals  which  infects  the  very 
core  of  the  commonwealth,  we  may  truly  s;-.y  that  the  re- 
pletion of  the  treasury  is  the  bane  of  the  people  and  the 
destruction  of  the  state.  While  the  mass  of  taxation  re- 
mains as  it  is,  or  keeps  increasing  beyond  what  it  is,  and 
while  the  most  virtuous  and  in'.kistrious  part  of  the  commu- 
nity is  impoverished  in  order  to  provide  not  only  bread  but 
luxury  for  the  idle  and  the  profligate,  we  fear  ihat  all  the 
schemes  which  maybe  devised  for  jhe  alleviation  of  tiie  jiub- 
iic  distress  or  the  improvement  of  the  public  morals,  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant,  or  the  re- 
formation of  the  vicious,  will  have  only  a  temporary  and  fii- 
gitive  effect,  and  be  utterly  unable  to  contend  with  evils  of 
such  portentous  magnitude  and  such  diverslfitd  woe. 

In  chapter  IF.  Mr.  C.  has  some  good  remarks  on  mcn- 
clicity  and  vagrancy,  and  we  agree  with  him  in  the  policy  of 
repealingthe  act  ofthe  17th  of  George  U.  cap.  5.  of  which 
the  provisions  have  in  a  great  measure  beconie.  obsolete  by 
)iever  being  executed  ;  and  of  sub-uituting  in  its  place  a  law 
more  clear,  definite  and  better  adapted  to  the  present  circum- 
stances of  society,  fn  chapter  111.  he  proposes  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  systematic  superintending  police,  whose  object 
it  ghould  be  to  regulate  all  the  details  respecting  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  poor,  and  who  should  from  time  to  time 
propose  such  regulations  as  should  seem  to  them  most  fit  for 
•the  improvement  of  the  present  svstem,  for  the  prevention  of 
crimes  and  for  the  encouragement  of  virtue.  That  some 
good  might  be  produced  by  such  an  establishment  we  do  not 
deny;  but  we  fear,  that  in  the  present  period,  when  there 
appears  such  astrongdis|)ositionin  the  government  to  abridge 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  such  an  institution  as  Mr.  C  pro- 
poses would,  instead  of  being  made  a  salutary  instrument  of 
moral  reform,  be  converted  into  a  xxiosi  dangerous  engine  of 
political  opj>ression.  We  are  not  for  arming  inini^iters  and 
secretaries  of  slate  with  more  inquisitorial  powers  than  they 
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at  present  possess.     The  '  society  for  the  suppression  of  vice* 
is  accordinj^  tv>  lis   iianie  and  proftssions  a  very  laudable  in- 
stilulion  ;  but    had   the  methodisiical   part  of  the  members 
beea  sLlTered  to  proceed  to  the  lengths  which  the}'^  proposed, 
thev  would  not  have  even  tolerated  the  salutarv  festivities  of 
iniiMcent  miilh  ;  and  ti)e\Msoiild  have  deformed  ihejinc  day 
ojt/ie  Tceek,  which  according  to  its  original   institution  was  a 
day  of  thanksgiving  and  of  joy,   with  the  funereal  crape  of 
hypocrilical  austerity  and  gloom  ;   and  would   have  caused 
that  great  Being  who   delights  in    ihe  happiness  of  his  crea- 
tures, to  be  worshipped  with  the  contortions  of  grimace  and 
the  look  of  woe.     We   are  of  opinion  that  the  industrious 
mechanic,  who  is  confined  to  his  occupation  for  six  days  in. 
the  week,  worships  his  great  and  beneficent  Creator  in  spirit 
and  in   truth,   if  instead   of  breaihing    the   azotic  gas  of  a 
methndistmeeiiug  he  roves  at  large  amid  the  fields  and  groves, 
while  his  heart  emits  the  unsophisticated  incense  ofpietyand 
gratitude  to  Him  whose  presence  fills  allspaceand  time.    If 
the  board    of  police   which  the  author  recommends  were  to 
be  nuide  either  an   engine  of  political   oppression,   or  only 
another  society  for  the  encouragement  of  puritanism  on  a 
larger  scale,  and  armed  with  the  mace  of  overwhelming  pow- 
er, we  should  most  forcibly  deny  its  utility  and  deprecate  its 
continuance.     On  the  whole  we  are   inclined  to  think  that  it 
is  heller  to  leave  the  management  of  the  poor  where  it  is  at 
present,  in  the  hands  of  private  and  independant  individuals, 
than   place  it  under  the   controul  of  any  political  junto  or 
ministerial   board.     Some   of  Mr.    Colquhoun's  remarks  on 
friendly  societies  in  chapter  IV.  are  highly  judicious,  as  are 
scMTie  of  the  regulations  which  he  proposes  for  their  improve- 
ment.    Friendly  societies  seem  one  oi  the  best  remedies  that 
have  been  hitherto  proposed  for  the  extirpation  of  indigence 
and  the  alleviation  of  distress.     They  cherish   habits  of  fru- 
gality, and  nurture  a  spirit  of  honest  independance.  In  chap- 
ter V.  the  autlior  recommends  a  system  of  national  education, 
from  which,  if  it  vyere  conducted  on  the  most  comi)rehensive 
principles  without  any  infusion  of  a  narrow-minded  sectarian 
and  proselyting  spirit,  much  good  would  undoubtedly  ensue. 
In  the  other   ctiapters  v/e   find  many  verjr'  sensible   observa- 
tions and   interesting   details.     That  the  masS  of  indigence 
has  rapidly  increased  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  thatit 
is  rapidly  increasing  are  facts  which  may  be  proved  by  indu- 
bitable documents.     But  though  the  evil  is  too  glaring  to  be 
denied,  the  causes  and  the    remedies  are  matter  of  dispute. 
One  of  the  prominent  causes  appears  to  us  to  be  the  late 
enormous  and  accelerated  increase  of  taxation.     So  far  then 
as  taxation  is  the  cause,  tb*'  remedy  is  peace  abroad  and  oecc- 
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uomy  at  home.  As  far  as  immoiality  is  itie  cause  of  indi- 
gence, an  improved  system  of  education  may  alleviate  the 
evil ;  but  perhaps  it  more  often  happens  that  indigence  pro- 
duces immorality.  Moral  principle'  as  a  very  intimatecon- 
nection  with  the  acquisition  ot  property;  and  the  present 
laxity  of  morals  and  declension  of  honesty  amons;  the  lower 
orders  are  greatly  encouraged  by  the  pressure  of  those  cir- 
cumstances wkich  preclude  the  possibility  and  extinguish 
the  hope  of  bettering  their  condition.  Of  such  a  state  of  things 
the  natural  results  are,  squalid  indigence  and  incurable  de- 
pravity. 


1 

Art.  VIT. — Ihe  Speeches  of  the  liight  Honourable  fPVJiam 
Pitt,  in  the  Home  of  Commons,  hi  four  I  o'utnes,  Svo. 
Longman.      18()6. 

WHILE  the  public  mind  is  agitated  hy  the  most  eager 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  merits  of  Mr.  Pitt  as  a  slates- 
man  in  almost  all  his  measures,  there  is  one  point  of  view 
in  which  his  abilities  have  never  become  the  subject  of  ques- 
tion or  dis[)ule  As  a  parly  leader,  a  manager  of  a  putJiic 
assembly,  and  the  most  distintruished  actor  0:1  that  stage  of 
domestic  politics,  by  the  skilful  dirt;ciion  of  vvhich  the  ^»ower 
of  the  state  is  lodged  and  preserved  in  the  hinds  o{'  particular 
individuals,  he  is  universally  allowed  to  stand  without  a  rival. 
And  when  we  consider  the  earlv  age  at  vvhich  those  arduous 
duties  were  imposed  upon  liim,  and  compare  ine  gigantic 
powers  against  which  he  had  to  contend  with  the  ieeble  aid 
that  his  colleagues  were  capable  of  alfording  him,  wc  shall 
acknowledge  that  the  mere  circnmstance  of  Ins  retaining 
power  in  the  face  of  these  difficulties,  proves  such  early  su- 
periority of  talent,  such  dexterity  atul  presence  of  mind  in 
the  exertion  of  it,  as  the  most  flourishing  ^ras  of  the  v/orld 
have  never  seen  excelled. 

The  philosopher  of  history  will  think  with  regret  that 
these  circumstances,  which  proved  this  extraordinary  man 
capable  of  conferring  the  most  extensive  beneHts  on  bis 
country,  may  have  been  the  very  cause  of  our  disappoint- 
ment and  his  want  of  success.  Tlie  early  possession  of  power, 
the  early  habit  of  business,  may  naturally  he, supposed  un- 
favourable to  the  mature  consideration  of  general  princi- 
ples, .'ud  the  attainment  before-hand  of  such  a  body  of  ge- 
neral information  as  might  have  answered  the  demands  that 
arise  in  the  government  of  a  great  kingdom.  Had  he  beea 
longer  a  listener,  an  observer,  and  a  thinker,  he  must  have 
been  far  more  adequately  prepared  f  >r  public  affairs,  and  the 
duties  of  a  practical  statesman.    Perhaps  even  the  particular 
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error  of  ihe  vi\ug  party  in  attacking  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, by  which  he  profited,  may  be  justly  deemed  unfortu- 
nate, in  tending  to  encourage  that  deference  to  the  opinions 
and  feelings  of  the  commercial  vulgar,  which  has  been  often 
deplored  as  a  leading  feature  in  his  government.  But  this 
is  not  the  place  for  indulging  such  melancholy  reflections  ; 
Ire  have  not  undertaken  the  painful  relation  of  our  history 
for  the  last  twenty  years.  Nor  should  we  have  exceeded  the 
immediate  limits  of  our  present  task,  had  we  not  become 
convinced  in  the  prosecution  of  it,  that  Mr.  Pitt's  high 
claims  to  our  admiration  as  an  orator  cannot  be  fairly  ap- 
})recialed,  without  contem})Kitipg  his  peculiar  situation,  con- 
nexions, and  interests,  witii  the  line  of  conduct  and  stile  of 
language  which  tliey  required,  at  the  exact  time  when  the 
several  orations  were  delivered  in  parliament. 

In  conformity  with  this  observation  it  has  been  remarked, 
;uKi  in  our  opinion  witli  justice,  that  no  orator  furnishes  so 
few  passages  of  general  utility  and  abstract  v;isdom  as  Mr. 
Pitt,  while  from  the  speeches  of  his  great  rival   we  may  de- 
duce the  clearest  rules   of  conduct  in    almost  all  political 
emergencies,  and  perfect  institutes  of  that  most  important 
science  which  regulates  the   intercourse   of  nations.     This 
marked  distinction  must  in  some  degree  be  ascribed   to  the 
respective  situations  of  the  men.     He  who  attacks  must  in- 
sist on  the  general  rule,   to  expose  the  deviations  from  it; 
must  apply  to  the  practice  he  censures  the  touchstone  of  a 
correct  theory,  and  contrast  the  obliquities  of  the  one  with 
the  purity  and  perfection  of  the  other.     On  the  contrary,  the 
defence  of  most  measures  will  arise  from    the  pre-modifica- 
tion  of  rules  according    to   circumstances,  from  the  excep- 
tions introduced  by  necessity   in  particular  conjunctures  of 
affairs,  and  fromdrav/ing  the  line  of  practical  discrimination 
between  maxims  acknowledged  to  be  just,   and    a  state   of 
things  to  which  temporary  expediency  may  render  them  in- 
ii{)plicable.     Thus  the  leader  of  opposition   is  of   necessity 
a  profound  philosopher  ;  while  the  acting  minister  is  consi- 
dered as  nothing  more  than  a  shifting  apologist  for  error  and 
falsehood.     Yet  even  during  the  short  period  when  Mr.  Pitt 
was  opposed  to  the  court,  we  do  not  find  his  opposition  rest- 
ing on  broad  and  general  grounds,  nor  his  advice  connected 
with   the    great  principles   of  political  science.     He  disap- 
proves of  one   expedient,   and  recommends  the  substitution 
of  another.     He  thinks  our  gun-boats  should  be  more  nu- 
merous, and  that  they   are  best  when   built  by  private  con- 
tract; he  suggests  the  propriety  of  fortifying  Newcastle,  and 
calculates  the   number   of  days    on   which    the   volunteers 
yiight  to  be  annually  exercised.     On   the  several  modes  of 
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recruiting  he  lias  many  slrictures  to  offer  :  but  ibongh  con- 
vinced that  our  security  depends  on  increasing  the  conside- 
ration and  raising  tiie  clitiracier  of  our  military  force,  he 
suggests  no  uiettiod  of  correcting  the  dibci()!ine  of  the  army, 
exciting  the  pride  of  the  soldiers,  or  improving  their  retpec- 
tabiiity. 

If  we  are  not  mistaken  in  imputing  this  quality  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  we  fear  it  must  affect  the  popularity  oi  one  of  our 
greatest  English  orators.  The  permanency  of  intellectual 
reputation,  whether  derived  Iroin  poems,  histories,  or  ora- 
tions, must  depend  on  the  portion  of  general  truth  which 
they  contain.  But  if  we  contemplate  these  speeches  as  the 
language  of  a  political  debater  under  certain  given  circum- 
stances, we  shall  find  endless  materials  for  praise  in  the  skill, 
judgment,  and  dexterity  which  tliey  exhibit.  'I  hey  appear 
to  us  however  to  lose  much  of  their  effect  in  this  publication, 
by  standing  detached  from  the  several  debates  to  which  they 
may  be  emphatically  said  to  belong.  The  allusions  perpe- 
tually made  to  former  speeches;  the  ingenious  use  of  adverse 
arguments ;  the  delicacy  with  which  tlie  actual  stale  of  a 
question  is  seized,  independently  of  its  more  general  tiierits; 
the  nice  tact  with  which  the  temper  of  the  house  is  ascer- 
tained, and  the  speaker's  wonderful  accominodalion  of  him- 
self to  his  audience,  cannot  be  fairly  estimated  without  a  full 
report  of  the  whole  discussion.  The  future  historian,  when 
he  selects  the  most  striking  s[)eciinens  of  iVlr.  Pitt's  adroit- 
ness in  debate,  will  uenerallv  interweave  the  mitiulitU  above 
detailed,  and  will  always  take  care  to  describe  the  cotempo- 
raneous  state  of  parties  to  be  managed,  and  of  public  opinion 
lo  be  flattered,  through  the  medium  of  parliamentary^ 
speeches. 

Having  expressed  our  regret  at  this  circumstance,  wc  will 
take  the  opportunity  of  declaring  our  opinion  that  Mr.  liath- 
away,  the  editor  of  this  colleclion,  has  not  done  justice  to 
his  illustrious  subject  in  some  other  particulars.  Tlie  selec- 
tion is  notjudicious.  \Vc  have  the  calculations  of  taxes  and 
produce  too  much  in  detail.  The  space  occupied  by  finati- 
cial  tables  and  speeches  comparatively  insignificant  mioiit 
have  been  devoted  to  necessary  illuslration,  hisloriial  anec- 
dotes, and  extracts  from  other  parts  of  the  debates.  It  is 
proper  to  slate  that  the  comparisons  which  we  have  made 
between  this  work  and  the  ordinary  parliamentary  rc'isrers, 
do  not  -onfirm  iheeditor's  boast  of  superior  accuracy.  Even 
the  celebrated  speech  on  the  cominenceuient  of  the  present 
war  is  verbatim  the  same  as  the  feeble  and  mutilated  sketch 
which  appeared  in  the  newspapers  a  few  days  after  it  was 
delivered.     This,  we  think,  is  our  whole  list  oi'grirfs  against 
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the  editor,  whose  department  we  now  dismiss  from  our  con- 
sideration. 

,  If  we  adopt  the  definition  given  by  Cicero  of  an  orator, 
is  qui  accommodate^ ad  persuadendum  possit  dicere, the  vast  ma- 
jorities wiiich  Mr.  Pitt  so  long  maintained  in  the  house  of 
commons  must  be  considered  asentilHng  him  to  the  highest 
praise  of  eloquence.  We  anticipate  the  sneer  which  may 
be  excited  by  referring  to  this  test,  and  the  observation  that 
may  be  appUed  to  it.  He  stood  unquestionably,  during  that 
time,  in  the  situation  of  prime  minister  to  the  crown,  and  ne- 
ver gave  any  personal  offence  to  that  part  of  our  nominally 
mixed  constitution  which  so  long  excluded  both  his  father 
and  his  own  great  political  adversary  from  power,  and  which 
recent  events  have  demonstrated  to  be  of  paramount  weight 
in  the  scale  of  government.  But  let  it  be  remembered  that  he 
owed  the  attainment  and  preservation  of  that  imposing  post 
to  his  eloquence;  and  that  if  he  had  been  unequal  to  the 
great  contests  which  the  minister  of  England  must  maintain 
as  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  be  neither  would  have 
been  raised  to  that  elevation,  nor  could  he  have  continued 
in  il. 

To  extract  passages  from  these  speeches,  capable  of  giv- 
ing a  just  notion  of  their  excellence,  would  be  extremely 
difficult.  They  are  striking  and  interesting  not  in  them- 
selves, but  in  connexion  with  the  circumstances  which  pre- 
ceded, accompanied,  and  were  intended  to.be  produced  by 
them.  Besides,  such  specimens  are  quite  unnecessary  in  the 
present  age  !  we  have  heard  and  admired  him,  his  voice  yet 
rings  in  the  ears  of  all  who  can  appreciate  the  merits  of  elo- 
quence. But  we  may  observe  that  his  singular  powers  ap- 
pear to  have  attained  an  early  maturity  in  this  as  in  other 
respects,  and  his  laler  productions  do  not,  in  our  opinion, 
possess  one  marking  feature  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
efforts  of  his  vnuth. 

Without  affecting  to  enumfrate  all  the  orations  that 
deserve  peculiar  praise,  we  shall  in  general  terms  direct  the 
atteniion  of  our  readers  to  those  parts  of  the  present  work 
which  have  most  strongly  excited  our  own  admiration. 
There  is  a  wonderful  splendor  in  all  the  harangues  on 
French  affairs,  nhich  it  is  pleasing  to  contrast  with  the  calm 
discussions  on  the  subject  of  the  union  with  Ireland.  In  the 
bitter  vv'e  observe  ihronghoul  the  sotisfaction  of  a  powerful 
mind  employed  on  a  grand  and  beneficial  object.  The  de- 
fence of  government  in  rejecting  Bonaparte's  overtures  for 
peace  is  always  applauded  as  one  of  his  most  successful  dis- 
plays; and  if  the  report  be  true  that  the  step  he  defended 
m  the. house  of  commons  hud    been  coodemned  by  him    ia 
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the  cabinet,  that  speech  must  be  regarded  as  a  fatal  triamph 
of  eloquence  over  wisdoui   and  duty.     His  justification  of 
the  present  war,  which  commanded  such  universal  homage, 
is  lost  to  his  country  and  posterity,,  to  the  indelible  disgrace 
of  those  admirers  who  had  seats  in  parliament,  when    it  was 
pronounced.     After  his  return  to  power  in  1804,   we  think 
we  perceive  a  manifest   inferiority;  none  of  the    speeches, 
except   that  on  the  Spanish  war,  which  is   acutely  argued^ 
appear  to  us    worthy    of  so  great  a  mind.     Whether  this 
must  be   ascribed  to  a  gradual   decay  of  the   constitution* 
which    might   have   begun    at  that  time,  or  to  the  stale  of 
public  affairs  and  the  disposition  of  parties,  or  to  what  other 
cause,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.      Undoubtedly 
there  was  much  to  irritate  and  wound  his  mind,  in  contem- 
plating   the  colleagues   with  whom   he  was  environed,   and 
the  adversaries    in  whose  exclusion  from  j)ovver  lie  had  per- 
mitted himself  to  acquiesce.     To  that  exclusion   and   that 
acquiescence  it  would  be  easy    to  prove  that  the  country 
owes  the  loss  of  her  two  greatest  statesmen  in   the  hour  of 
her  most  imminent  danger. 

In  pointof  st3le,  Mr.  Pitt's  speeches  will  be  regarded  as 
models  of  correct  and  Bnished  composition.  The  choice  of 
words  is  admirable  ;  the  flow  of  sentences  is  full  of  melody. 
If  the  construction  is  occasionally  too  much  involved,  or 
the  parentheses  too  long  and  frequent,  it  is  the  more  ex- 
traordinary that  they  never  have  betrayed  him  into  a  single 
grammatical  imperfection.  We  are  almost  inclined  to  com-, 
plain  of  his  excessive  accuracy.  It  introduces  a  habit  of 
limitation  and  modification,  of  guarding  against  possible  ex- 
ceptions, and  anticipating  supposable  objections,  which 
sometimes  makes  the  perusal  tame  and  tedious,  though  the 
manner  and  voice  of  the  orator  might  sustain  the  sentence 
with  spirit  and  elevation  to  the  last.  This  fault  however, 
ii  it  can  properly  be  called  one,  ought  in  candor  to  be  imput- 
ed to  that  caution  and  reserve  to  which  it  is  often  essentially 
necessary  that  a  ruling  minister  should  adhere. 

The  strain  of  sentiment  that  runs  thi^jugh  Mr.  Pilt's  par- 
liamentary orations  is  upon  the  whole  extremely  honourable- 
to  wis  character  as  a  num.  It  bespeaks  the  consciousness 
of  rigid  integrity,  and  the  proudest  and  most  jealous  purity 
of  persoiial  honour.  His  general  style  of  what  may  be  called 
public  sentiment  is  less  creditable  to  him  as  a  statesman.  For 
the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life,  his  oratory  was  exerted  to 
apply  perpetual  stimulants  to  those  British  feelings,  which 
were  unfortunately  but  too  predominant  in  the  country,  and 
which  are  a  compound  of  overweening  arrogance  and  sor-, 
did  selfishness.     By  flattering  these  feelings  with  iucessaat 
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boasts  of  our  national  power,  and  exaggerated  pictures  of 
our  financial  prosperity,  he  was  indeed  completely  success- 
^  ful  in  all  his  immediate  objects.  The  war  continued  to  be 
popular,  the  general  haired  against  France  was  kept  burn- 
ing, and  no  one  thouglit  of  a  change  of  ministry.  For  the 
more  lasting  consequences  of  the  spirit  which  was  thus 
kept  alive,  we  have  only  to  cast  our  eyes  on  the  present  state 
of  our  domestic  politics,  and  of  our  foreign  relations. 

In  the  arrangement  of  his  arguments,  Mr.  Pitt  is  in  ge- 
neral remarkably  judicious.  All  the  advantage  which  can 
be  taken  of  extraneous  circumstances  is  secured  in  the  first 
place  ;  and  his  own  view  of  the  subject  is  never  exhibited, 
till  his  adversary's  reasonings  are  erased  from  the  mind  of 
the  audience.  His  cold  severity  of  sarcasm,  and  c«ntenip- 
tuous  irony,  must  have  been  insufferable.  His  logic  ap- 
pears to  us  less  powerful  in  throwing  a  strong  light  upon 
the  truth,  than  his  sophistry  is  successful  in  veiling  a  more 
questionable  cause.  His  perspicuity  in  detail  is  most  sur- 
prising. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  a  fair  opinion  on  most 
of  the  qualities  essential  to  the  reputation  of  an  orator,  as 
they  may  be  traced  in  these  works  of  our  distinguished 
countryman.  Undoubtedly  the}''  will  inspire  foreigners  with 
an  exalted  opinion  of  the  English  intellectual  character,  and 
will  teach  posterity  to  look  back  with  veneration  to  the  age 
which  is  passing  away.  But  we  designedly  abstain  from 
offering  any  general  character  of  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
as  contrasted  with  that  of  his  cotemporaries,  because  We 
■feel  that  at  such  a  crisis  our  impartiality  might  justly  be 
called  in  question.  It  must  eitlier  iiuppen  that  we  should 
estimate  his  powers  too  highly,  from  his  vast  ascendancy 
over  the  public  mind  ;  or  that  we  should  depreciate  them 
unfairly,  from  contemplatini;:  the  present  results  of  his  un~ 
-bounded  popularity,  his  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  power, 
and  his  ten  years  unquestioned  control  of  the  stupendous, 
^energies  of  England. 


Art.  VI H. — The  Geogniph/cal,  Political,  and  Civil  States 
of  llu  rriiicifjalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wuihichia,  (from 
Thvrnton  a  Present  State  ofTurhy,  reviewed  in  our  la$t 
Number.) 

"♦* 
THE  ancient    lioman   province  of  Dacia   comprehended 
the  modern  countries  of  Wailachia,  Moldavia,  Transylvania, 
«jd  the  Bajinat  of  Temeswar,  of  which  the  two  latter  divi- 
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s'lOns  are  subject  to  llie  Austrian,  the  two  former  to  the  Ot- 
toiUHii  monarch}'.  The  wisdom  of  the  emperor  Aurehan 
resigned  to  the  Goths  these  traiis-Danuliian  provinces,  which 
he  found  himself  unable  to  defend  against  their  incursions  ; 
and  though  the  majesty  of  the  empire  might  seem  to  be  de- 
graded by  the  first  cession  of  territory  that  had  ever  been 
made  to  an  enemy,  the  event  justified  his  policy,  and  this 
extensive  country  opposed  during  a  long  period  an  insur- 
mountable barrier  against  the  savages  of  the  north, 

JDacia  afterwards  formed  a  part  of  the  immense  kingdom, 
of  Attila,  and  on  the  extinction  of  tiie  empire  of  the  Hmis, 
was  governed  for  many  years  by  petty  princes,  who  ai  first 
held  their  principalities  as  fiefs  of  ihe  kingdom  of  Hungary, 
but  in  due  time  asserted  and  maintained  their  indedendencie, 
till  the  gigantic  increase  of  tlie  Turkish  power  in  JMirope, 
In  1418,  VVallachia  submitted  to  the  sword  of  theOttomans; 
and  about  a  century  afterwards,  Stephen,  prince  of  JNIoU 
davia,  surrounded  on  all  sides,  and  fearing  to  trust  either 
the  Poles  or  Germans,  advised  with  his  last  breath  the  sur- 
render oil  his  country  as  a  fief  to  the  Ottoman  power.  His 
advice  was  adopted.  The  Turks  were  at  first  contented  with 
a  small  tribute,  and  suflered  the  natives  to  elect  th^ir  own 
governors,  a  privilege  which  both  that  principality  and  Wal- 
lachia  enjoyed  till  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century] 
The  historian  Demetrius  Caniemir,  in  Ifi'jy,  was  the  last 
prince  who  was  elected  by  the  independent  voice  of  the 
Moldavian  boyars,  or  nobles.  On  his  defection  to  the  Rus- 
sian czar,  the  Torte  withdrew  the  privilege,  and  has  conti} 
nued  since  that  time  to  appoint  the  princes,  both  of  Molda 
via  and  Wallachia,  at  its  own  discretion. 

These  two  principalities,  and  the  office  of  dragoman,  or 
court-interpreter,  are  the  only  places  ot"  honour  which  are 
conferred  on  Christians;  and  of  the  numerous  sects  of  that 
religtoavvbo  are  tributary  to  the  Porte,  the  Greeks  alone  are 
entitled  to  these  di.«(tinctions,  which  liave  been  rendered  here- 
ditary in  the  nation,  to  recompense  the  merit  of  a  Greek  phy- 
sician, who  wa«(  instrumental  in  the  redction  of  Candia,  and 
the  successful  terminationoflhatmemorablesiege  whose  years 

CD  ^ 

twice  outnumbered  those  of  tiie  siege  of  Troy.  Sinceihaitime  ' 
a  spirit  of  intrigue  has  been  communicated  to  the  debased  and 
slavish  Greeks.  At  the  Turkish  court,  all  the  offices  of  go- 
vernment and  posts  of  honour  are  professedly  venal^  and 
even  a  register  is  kept  in  which  the  precise  value  of  each 
oftice  is  duly  entered,  '['he  temporary  and  precarious  sove- 
reignties of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  are  purchased  at  a  high 
price,  and  held  by  the  tenure  of  an  exorbitant  tribute,  which 
however  they  are  at  liberty  to  extort  from  their  defenceless 
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subjects  by  every  means  of  extortion  ;  and  tbe  regular  pay«^ 
ment  of  this  tribute,  without  any  enquiry  into  the  means  by 
which  it  is  procrired,is  the  only  criterion  of  the  goodness  of 
their  administration.  Three  years  is  the  stipulated  time  foi' 
which  they  hold  their  governments,  but  during  that  short 
lease  their  doubtful  throne  is  shaken  by  the  intrigues  of  their 
rivals,  who  in  their  dealings  with  a  corrupt  and  venal  go- 
vernment are  guilty  of  every  species  of  meanness  and  of 
crime  that  can  be  produced  by  the  operation  of  ambition 
and  avarice,  acting  reciprocally  on  each  other,  and  restrained 
by  no  principle  of  policy,  justice,  morality,  or  honour.  The 
term  agreed  upon  is  not  unfrequently  cut  short  by  the  bow- 
string, and  the  interposition  of  the  minister  of  death  recon- 
ciles, in  the  eyes  of  a  Turkish  statesman,  his  implied  pro- 
mises of  support  with  adesire  to  promote  a  more  favoured  or 
a  more  liberal  candidate. 

"While  their  administration  lasts,  they  are  adorned  witli 
all  the  insignia,  and  invested  with  all  the  authority  of  an 
absolute  monarch,  not  excepting  the  power  oi  life  and  death, 
and  no  aj^peal  is  heard  against  them  at  Constantinople.  In 
cases  both  of  capital  and  itiierior  punishments,  the  princes 
often  perform  the  office  of  executioner  with  their  own  hands. 
To  suppose  that  these  abject  slaves,  suddenly  elevated  from 
servitude  to  uncontrolled  power,  should  do  otherwise  than 
tyrannise  over  their  unhappy  subjects,  would  shew  an  utter 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  man.-  A  greater  degree  of  op- 
pression can  hardly  be  imagined  than  what  is  exercised 
over  the  defenceless  intiabitants  of  these  countries,  and  the 
vice  and  ignorance  of  the  higher  orders  is  ouly  equalled 
by  the  misery  and  poverty  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 

These  two  provinces,  which  have  been  before  slated  to  be 
that  part  of  ancient  Dacia  which  is  tributary  to  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  are  distinguislied  among  the  inhabitants  by  the  name 
of  Zara  Rumanesca  (the  Roman  empire) ;  and  the  peasantry 
of  both  countries,  to  discriminate  them  from  theboyarsor 
nobles,  are  stigmatised  with  the  name  of  Rumiius,  or  Ro- 
mans. What  would  have  been  the  indignatmn  of  the  rigid 
Cato,  or  the  polished  Tully,  had  they  been  told  thai  in  some 
future  period  thetfiame  of  the  masters  of  the  world,  of  those 
citizens  who  disdained  to  match  their  daughters  with  kings, 
would  be  applied  as  a  term  of  reproach  to  the  most  degrad- 
ed pojlion  uf  H  people  of  slaves  ! 

Bucharest,  the  capital  ofWallachia,  and  Yassy  of  Mol- 
davia, seem  to  be  the  only  towns  of  importance  in  the  two 
pini(":ipalii!es,  the  joint  number  of  whose  inhabitants  does 
not  exceed  one  million,  a  population  lamentably  inadequate 
to  n  ttrritorv  so  considerable  in  extent,  and,  as  will  be  shewa 
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Kereafter,  of  such  distinguished  fertility.  The  inhabitants 
are  Christians  of  the  Greek  church  :the  Wallachian  hierar- 
chy consists  of  an  archbishop  and  two  bishops;  JVIoidavia 
has  an  archbishop  and  three  bishops.  The  convents  are 
numerous^  and  ahnost  cover  the  face  of  the  country,  occu- 
P3'ing  every v^here  the  best  situations.  Education  is  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  monks,  who,  themselves  plunged 
in  the  grossest  ignorance,  can  only  impart  to  the  generations 
as  they  rise  in  succession,  the  principles  of  superstition  and 
servility. 

The  revenues  of  Wallachia  are  about  3,500,000  piastres; 
those  of  Moldavia  2,850,000  ;  of  these  the  principal  sources 
are  the  capitation  tax,  the  saltmines,  the  custom  duties,  and 
the  taxes  on  pasturage,  bees,  wine,  amd  tobacco.  Tlie  cus- 
tom of  farming  the  taxes  is  universal,  and  as  the  defenceless 
peasantry  are  alone  liable  to  taxation,  the  farmers  or  con- 
tractors are  under  no  restrictions  as  to  the  means  to  be  em- 
ploj'ed  in  collecting  the  taxes,  but  are  empowered  to  exer- 
cise every  expedient  which  fraud  or  violence  may  dictate, 
in  order  to  extort  the  last  mite  from  the  oppressed  subject. 

Either  principality  maintains  a  militia  of  six  thousand 
men,  a  set  of  wretches  who  are  made  use  of,  not  to  protect, 
but  to  vex  and  oppress  their  fellow- subjects. 

'  Their  insolence  surpasses  even  that  of  the  Turkish  soldiery.  I 
saw  a  party  of  these  lawless  ruffians  returning  in  triumph  from  having 
avenged  the  honour  of  their  corps  by  the  infliction  of  a  degrading 
punishment  on  a  boyar.  One  of  their  company  had  pursued  a  girt 
into  the  house  of  her  master,  but  had  been  forced  to  abandon  the 
pursuit,  and  after  some  rough  tr£atment,  which  his  behaviour  ne- 
cessitated, had  been  thrust  out  of  the  hou^e  by  the  servants  of  the  fa- 
mily. The  crime  was  expiated,  under  the  authorisation  of  the  prince 
himself,  by  the  boyar  publicly  undergoing,  in  the  court-yard  of  his 
own  house,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  populace,  the  punishment 
of  the  bastinado  on  the  soles  of  his  feet.' 

That  sonie  of  the  finest  countries  under  Heaven  should 
thus  groan  under  the  rod  of  tyranny,  which  derides  and 
frustrates  the  benignant  intentions  of  Providence,  may  draw 
tears  from  the  moralist  and  philosopher. 

*  Both  provinces  abound  in  rich  pastures  and  extensive  forests, 
and  are  watered  with  innumerable  streams  and  rivers;  many 
<jf  which  are,  or  might  be  made,  navigable.' 

'  The  air  in  general  is  pure  and  wholesome,  and  the  soil  is  proper 
.for  the^ioduction  of  every  species  of  grain  and  pulse.     The  cultiva- 
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tion  6T  the  vine  is  general  on  the  slopes  of  hills  which  afford  a  suita- 
ble exposition.     The  wme,   though    made    without  art,  is  pleasant 
and   wholesome.     It  is  exported  iii  great  quantities  to  Russia  and 
Transylvania.     Its  strength  and  spirit  are   increased  by   a  process, 
common  among  the  rich  proprietors,  and   practised  also  in   llussia. 
At  the  first  approach  of  a  .severe  cold, the  wine  butts  are  exposed  to 
the  severity  ol  the  weather  in  the  open  air  :  in  a  few  nights,  the  body 
of  wine  is  encircled  with  a  thick  crust  of  ice  :   this   is  perforated  by 
means  of  a  hot   iron,   and    the  wine,  thus   deprived  of  its  aqueous 
parts,  is  drawn  off  clear,  strong,  and  capable  of  being  perserved    for 
a    Ions:  time.     The    wines  somewhat    resemble   the  lia,ht  Provence 
wine,  called  cassis,  they  may  be  drank  even  toi.'brioty  without  injury 
to  the  general  health.     The  wheat  in  both  principalities  is  excellent: 
its  quality  is  between  the  hard  red  wheat  and  the  white  and   meal}'. 
The  season  of  harvest  is  in  the   month  of  June.     Barley  is  the  com- 
mon food  of  horses,  as  well  in  Wallachia  and  iNIoldavia,  as  through- 
out the  Turkish  dominions.     Oats  and  rye  are  rarely  sown.    Indian 
corn  is  much  cultivated  because  of  its  nutritious   quality  and  abun- 
dant produce :  it  also  requires  less  labour,  and  being   sown  in  the 
spring,  is  less  exposed  to  accident  and  less  liable   to  disappoint    the 
hopes  of  the  farmer.     The  mountaiiisand  the  plains  are  covered  or 
diversitied  with  woods  and  forests  of  the  most  useful  trees.     The  oak 
18  frequently  seen  of  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  furnishes  tim- 
ber solid  and  compact:  the  pines  and  firs  a;e  common  on  the  moun- 
tains.    There  are  besides  beeches,  maples,  elms,  and  ashes  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  limes,  poplars,  walnut  and  white  mulbtrry-trces,  of  which 
last  kind  there  are  mariy  plantations  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  silk 
worms.     The  woods  formed  of  these  majestic  trees  are  peopled  with 
innumerable  races  of  singing-birds.     The    note  of  the   nightingale  is 
sweeter  and  more  frequent  in  the  forests  of  Wallachia  than   in  ai\y 
other  part  of  Europe,  and  its  melody  heightens  the  charm    which  is 
experienced  in  travelling  through  that  country  in  the  beautiful  even- 
ings of  the  summer  season.     The  fruit  trees  which  are  the  most  com- 
mon are  the  apple,  one  of  which  appears  natural  to  the  climate;  it 
bears,  without  culture,  a  fruit   called  domniusca,    which  is  perhaps 
the  finest  in  Europe,    both  for  size,  odour,   and  flavour;  the  pear, 
the  plum,  the  cherry,  the  peach,  the  service,  the  walnut,  and  the  ha- 
zel nut,  come  to  great  perfection  witli  little  culture.     The  climate 
is  however  unfavourable   to  the  growth  both  of  the  olive  and  the  fig-' 
tree.     The  wood  strawberry  is  everywhere  to  be  met  with,    and  the 
air  is  pferfumed  with  wild  flowers   and  aromatic  herbs.     Asparagus 
is  the  natural   produce  of  the  soil,  the  mushrooms  are  plentiful  and 
of  excellent  quality  ;  the  cucumbers,  the  melons,  and  water-melons, 
form   a  chief  article  of  food  to  the  common  people  ;    the  cabbage 
spreads  to  an  enormous  size,  and  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,3/cv  elmasi\ 
thrives  and  is  propagated  with  little  labour  or  attention.     The  chief 
source  of  wealth  in    both  principalities  is,  however,  their  abundant 
and  nutritive  pasturages.     The  sheep  and  goats  in  Wallachia  are  es- 
timated at  four  millions  :  these  are  driven,  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year,  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  the  summit  of  the  Carpnthian 
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mountains;  the  flesh   is  excellent,   and  the  annual  exportation  of 
wool  into  Germany  amounts  to  several  thousand  bales.     The  oxen, 
and  principally  those  of  Moldavia,    are   large  and    fleshy  :  a    great 
number  are  sold  into  Silesia  and  other  foreign  countries.     The  buf- 
falo thrives  in  Wallachia,    though  it  must  be  carefully  tended,  as  it 
siWers  equally  from  the   excessive  heat  of  summer  and  the   cold  of 
winter.     This  animal  is  of  the  highest  utility  as  well  from  its  prodi- 
gious strength,  as  from   the  abundance  and  nutritious    quality  of  its 
milk.     There  are  various  breeds  of  horses  :  the  best  racers,  which  are 
those  of  Moldavia,  are  bought  up  in  great  numbers  for  the  service 
of  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  cavalry  :  they  are  well  shaped,  are  re- 
markable for  the  soundness  of  their  hoofs,  and  possess  both   spirit 
and  docility.     The  carriage  and  draft  horses  are  small   but  active, 
and  capable  of  resisting  fatigue.     They  live  in  the    open  air  in    all 
seasons,  and  in  the  winter, when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  are 
frequently  attacked  by  the  wolves,   who  come  in  great  numbers,  and 
when  pressed  by  hunger  are  frequently  destructive,  not  only  to  the 
herds  and  flucks,  but  to  the  traveller  and  the  inhabitant.     Domestic 
fowls,  and  game  of  all  kinds,  are  in  great  plenty:    water  birds  are 
numerous  on  the  lakes  and  the  Danube,  which  also  abound  with  va- 
rious kinds  of  fi^h.     Deer  and  wild  goats  are  frequent  on  the  moun* 
tains,  and  the  hares  are  in  such  numbers  in  the  plains,  tl>at  the  pea- 
sants in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  are  said   to  hunt  down  upwards  of 
half  a  million  with  their  do2;s,  when  the  fall  of  snow  through  the  win- 
ter  is  considerable.     The  honey  and  wax    are  of  the  finest  quality: 
the  climate  and  counfry  seem  indeed    peculiarly   favourable  to  the 
noble  insectwhich  produces  them.   The  mineral  productions  are,  na- 
tural tar,  salt,    and  nitre:   the  prince  of  iMoldavia  is  obliged  to  send 
every  year  to  Constantinople  a  contribution  of  twenty  thousand  okcs, 
or  twenty-five  tons,  of  nitre.     The  riches  contained  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  and  the  vast  range  of  the  Carpathian  mountains  are  howe- 
ver unexplored,  though  there  arc  several  indications  of  their  contain- 
ing metallic  substances. 

'  The  attention  of  the  traveller  is  wholly  absorbed  in  contemplat- 
ing the  beauty  of  the  varying  landscape,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
which  is  improved  by  a  rich,  though  inadequate,  cultivation.  De 
Tott  compares  Moldavia  to  the  province  uf  Burgundy.  I  have  tra- 
versed buth  principalities  in  every  direction,  and  retrace  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  the  impressions  left  on  my  memory  by  their  grand 
and  romantic  scenery  ;  the  torrents  rushing  down  the  precipices  and 
winding  through  the  vallics,  the  delightful  fragrance  of  the  lime  flow- 
er  and  the  herbs  crushed  by  the  browzing  flock,  the  solitary  hut  of 
the  shepherd  on  the  brow  of  the  mountain;  the  mountain  itself  rising 
far  above  the  clouds,  covered  over  its  whole  surface,  except  in  the 
^nowy  regions,  with  a  deep  bed  of  V(.'getal)Ie  earth,  and  every  where 
adorned  with  lofty  and  majestic  lorest'trees,  or  with  rich  and  lively 
verdure.' 

The  political  speculations  into  wliich  Mr.  Thornton  enters 
on  the  probable  fale  of  thtse  provinces_,  are  supersed'ed  bj 
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tiie  peace  of  Tilsit,  which  was  concluded  since  his  work  was 
Viitteii.  He  thinks  that  tiie  most  serious  consequences 
jiiight  be  apprehended  from  the  toraiidabie  increase  ot  power 
which  the  Russian  government  would  receive  froru  their 
annexation  ;  while,  under  the  dominion  of  Austria,  they 
would  oppose  an  insurmouut.ible  barrier  tithe  furtherprogregs 
of  the  former  aower.  But,  alas  !  the  Austrian  monarch}?  exists 
l)ut  by  toleration  ;  and  if  that  of  Russia  contain  witliin  itself 
the  seeds  of  streiigth  suflicient  ibr  its  own  support,  its  weight 
is  now  of  no  account  in  influencing  the  general  destinies  of 
Buron.",and  would  receive  little  additional  consequence  from 
the  acquisition  of  a  couple  of  unpeopled  provinces.  It  is 
more  tlian  probable  that  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  will  be 
suffered  by  the  French  emperor  to  continue  a  part  of  the 
Turkish  dominions,  till  the  final  dismemberment  and  disso- 
lution, whenever  that  time  may  arrive,  of  the  diseased  and 
unwieldy  fabric. 

A  larger  space  than  is  consistent  with  our  general  pUn, 
tliough  not  larger,  we  presume,  than  its  importance  and  me- 
jits  require,  has  been  allotted  to  this  article.  It  is  our  opinion 
that  Mr.  Thornton  has  made  a  valuable  addition  to  the  lite- 
rature of  the  age,  by  a  clear,  copious,  unprejudiced,  and  cor- 
rect account  of  the  present  state  of  Turkey  and  its  inhabi- 
tants, Mahometan  and  Christian.  The  observation  of  thir- 
teen. years  is  strengthened  by  selections  from  the  most 
esteemed  writers,  English  and  foreign,  of  whose  authenticity 
^nd  capacity  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Mr.  T.  is  a  competent 
judge.  His  st_yle  is,  on  the  whole,  not  objectionable,  though 
we  Jiave  frequently  to  regret  a  deficiency  of  ease,  arising 
fronn  fiequent  attempts  at  fine  writing,  towliich  we  are  wil- 
ling to  btlieve  that  it  is  want  of  practice  only  which  com- 
pels the  author  to  forfeit  his  claim.  We  should  have  been 
.pleased  if  he  had  not  so  frequently  kept  in  mind  the  style 
and  manner  of  Gibbon.  Latin  also,  in  Mr.  Thornton's  hands, 
has  been  a  weapon  with  which  he  has  wounded  himself. 
We  would  advise  tlie alteration  of  the  copulative  conjunction 
in  the  line, 

Fortem  posce   aniinurn,  e^  mortis  fzmore  carentem  ;  ** 

pnd  also  the  revision  of  the  note  in  p.  402.  For  without 
pieiit. oiling  that  Dacus,  noiJ)aca,  is  Lali:;  for  a  Dacian,  and 
jh.t  trie  Hrst  syllable  of  that  proper  name  is  long' — (Aut 
t'injfiralo  descendens  Dacus  ab  Istro) — we  tliink  t|tat  if 
iVli'  'I'hornton  had  ever  really  read  and  understG:^^  the 
j)a)«sf)ge  in  the  Hlh  book  of  the  iEneid  which  he  discusses, 
tii.iy,  it  he  critically  comprehended  the  simple  meaning,  and 
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the  only  meaning,  of  the  unambitious  word  et,  he  would 
hardly  have  said,  '  V^irgil  calls  them  the  unconqiiered  Da- 
ciatis,  and  seems  to  compare  their  onset  with  the  impetuous 
course  of  a  rapid  river — 

Iiidomitique  Dacce*,  &  pontem  indignatusAraxes.' 


Art.  lX.—Co)luna  ;  or,  Italy,  By  Mad.  de  SfaelIIoktein;2it 
three  Folumts.     Tipper.      ISO?. 

DURING  the  winter  of  the  year  1794,  Oswald,  the  des- 
cendant of  the  house  of  Nelvil,  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
families  of  Scotish  nobility,  left  Edinburgh  to  repair  to 
Italy,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  which  had  been  injured 
by  a  heavy  calamity.  A  veil  of  mystery  is  drawn  over  the 
story  of  tbisyoung  gentleman.  The  house  of  his  father  con- 
tained chambers  which  he  shuddered  to  approach.  He  talks 
of  the  shades  of  the  dead  *  hovering  over  those  whom  they 
iove."  He  sighs  much,  shakes  his  head  very  much,  crosses,  hi.^ 
arms  frequently,  takes  no  interest  in  his  own  immediate  desti- 
ny ;  /s  amiably  complaisant,  melancholy,  tall,  handsome,  rich, 
pale,  and  interesting.  Our  grosserjudgments  might  have  as- 
signed to  him  a  niche  in  the  sanctuary  of  stupidity,  had  not 
Mad.  de  Stael  told  us  positively,  however  appearances  might 
be  against  him,  that  he  was  In  reality  a  man  of  as  much  sense 
as  feeling,  — which,  considering  that  he  feels  for  every  thing, 
is  saying  a  great  deal. 

♦To  keep  alive  the  interest  which  all  must  have  in  such 
a  character,  a  female  partner  is  now  necessary.  But  what 
female  is  deserving  excellence  like  that  of  lord  Nelvil  ?  Wo- 
men of  ordinary  materials  would  be  incapable  of  duly  appre- 
ciating the  meaning  of  a  mysterious  nod,  the  due  value  (d'  a 
tear  apparently  without  reason,  and  of  solving  the  |)roblem 
or  buttoning  or  unbuttoning  the  lappel  of  a  coat  hastily,  or 
of  drumming  with  a  knife  and  fork  against  the  table.  Gross 
earthly  females  might  even  accompany  these  gesticulations 
with  a,  '  Sir,  are  you  mad  or  a  fool  ?'  or  by  a  fit  of  laughter. 
Nature  must  be  new  moulded,  and  accordingly  she  is  new 
moulded  with  a  vengeance — and  this  leads  u^  to  Corinna, 
who  is  introduced  to  us  neither  knitting,  nor  sj)inniug,  nor 
playing,  nor  reading,  nor  making  tarts  and  custards,  like  our 
grandmothers  ;  nor  at  chemical  experiments,like  our  sisters. 


*  The  proper  reading  is  DafiT,  who  were  a  people  on  the  borders  of  the  Caspian 
sea. 
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She  is  iislierecl  in  with  the  ringinor  of  all  the  bells  at  Romey 
with  explosions  of  cannon^    aiu!   the    universal  exclatua- 
tions  of  *  Long  live  Coriuna — let  genius  flourish — success 
to  beauty  !'    In  short,  Corinna,  as  -his  lordship  is  inforuied, 
*  is  the  most  celebrated  vvoinau  ofltalj — as  a  poetess,  writer, 
and  composer  of  extempore   ihjmes  ^  one  of  the  finest  uo- 
jiien  in  llouje;'  and  certainly   die   most  extraordinary  ^Vo- 
man  in  our  limited  acquaintance.     She  is  to  be  crowned  at 
the  Capitol  ;  and  it  is  during  this  ceremony   that  lord  Nel- 
■vii  loves  Corinna  ;  and,  stranger  yet,  that  Corinna  loves  lord 
Nelvll  I     Her   praises   are  announced     at   the    coronation, 
in  the  capitol,   by  the  prince  of  Caslel-Forte.     '  Corinna,' 
says  the  prince  of  Caslel-Forte,  '  is  the  bond  by  which  her 
friends  are  united  together  i  she  is  the  movement,  the  inle- 
/estofour  life;  we  are  dependant  upon  her  goodness;  we 
are  proud  of  her  genius  ;  we  say  to  strangers — Look  at  her  ; 
she  is  the  image  ol'our  beautiful  Itclly.'     After  this  panegy- 
jic  from  his  highness,  we  were  curious  to  hear  the  object  on 
which  it  was  bestowed,  address  the  nrultitude.     A  subject  is 
proposed  by  her  admirers  who  throng  the  capitol  :    it    is  the 
gioTy  and  happiness  of  Itulif.     The- substance  of  her  extem- 
poraneous efi'usion  in  verse  mightbe  reduced  to  one  position,, 
that  the  human,  like   the  vegetable    race,  are  exalted  to  a 
higher  degree   of  elevation   under  a   bright  than    under    a 
clouded  skv.    Corinna,  whom  we  believe  to  be  no  other  than 
Mad.  de  Stael  herself  f?t  jtn'/itaire,  had  been  in  England  and 
.  Italy.     The  latter  is-ilie  '  Empire  of  the  Sun  ;'  and   the  hu- 
man race  has  been  often  tributary    *  to  her  arms,  her  fine 
arts,  and  her  climate,' — 'Our   serene  ski/ and  smiUiig  cJitnate 
inspired  Arioslo.' — '  Are  ye   acquainted   with   that  country 
where  the  orau^e  iiees  {iourhh,  fecundated  7cif,h  love  bij  the 
rays  of  heaven:'  &.c.     hi  short,  the  praise  of  Italy  by  impli- 
caiion  involves  the  dispraise  of  gloom}'  Britain.     Jf  the  Ibr- 
jner  be  the  land  of  genius  and  sensibility,    the  latter  is  the 
region  of  dulness    and  apathy.     7'his  might  in  some  degree 
beexcuseable  in  a  foreigner,  who  can  only  judge  of  coun- 
tries and  their  characters  from  a  superficial  view.     But  when 
it  isalniost  inferred,  that  unhHppiness  is  a  stranger  to  Italy^ 
and  that  we  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  being  miserable, 
we  cannot  but  suspect  the  author  of  having  formed  her  opi- 
nions before  her  visit  to  either  country. 

From  the  time  that  Corinna  and  lord  Nelvil  become  ac- 
quainted, all  is  tumult  ;  despair  for  no  reason,  hope  with 
equal  reason;  and  from  this  first  acquaintance  the  book  be- 
cinnres  partly  a  guide  to  the  public  places,  and  ruins  of  the 
Capitol.;  partly  a  thermometer,  marking  all  that  passes  in  the 
ihoughls  and  pr^ccordia  of  these  two  original  lovers. 
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After  a  short  acquaintance,  each  iall.-;  in  love  M'ilh  the 
Wi/Virf  of  the  other,  and  froiu  the  connection  of  their  two 
minds  some  most  curious  remarks  ari^e  iu'everv  page.  Eaclj 
is  in  possession  of  a  secret  whicL  must  not  be  divulged  to 
the  other  until  some  distant  time.  Here  we  most  childishly 
left  the  thread  of  the  plot,  to  pry  into  these  n^ysteries — but 
like  the  letters  whicii  are  received  on  April  day,  the  super- 
scription exciiefl  a  curiosity  which  was  miserably  disap- 
pointed by  finding  the  interior  a  hlank.  The  secret  of  his 
lordship  is  so  little  worth  keeping  that  we  shall  divulge  it 
without  demanding  silence  of  our  friends.  His  father  sus- 
pected that  he  was  about  to  marr}^  a  Madame  d'Arbigny, 
and  died  in  this  suspicion.  This  event  never  came  to  pass, 
and  therefore  the  many  convulsive  sobs,  and  prelusive  ago- 
nies, vvitii  vvhicli  the  story  is  ushered  into  the  world,  miiiht 
have  been  spared.  It  was  the  wish  of  his  father  that  he 
should  have  married  a  Miss  Lucilia  I'dgermond,  who  turns 
out  to  be  the  sister-in-law  of  Corinna  herself,  in  the 
persons  of  these  two  ladies  the  characters  of  English  and 
Italian  females  are  painted  :  and  however  we  may  be  sur- 
prized at  a  Corinna,  we  must  be  equally  disgusted  at  the 
vapid  stupidity  of  a  Lucilia.  The  residence  of  Corinna  in  a 
small  town  of  Northumberland,  affords  the  author  an  oppor- 
tunity of  lashing  the  stern  and  rigid  housewifes,  and  their 
fox-hunting  mates,  of  our  country  towns,with  some  sarcasm, 
and  not  without  justice.  It  is  a  subject  with  which  we  are 
not  dis[)leased.  Hypocrisy,  prudery,  and  stupidity,  should 
be  assailed  wherever  they  mav  be  found. 

In  this  dreary  abode,  deprived  of  the  use  of  her  tongue  by 
the  arbitrary  authority  of  a  step-molher,  and  despairing  of  a. 
sight  of  the  sun,  for  which  she  languished,  we  are  not  sur- 
prized to  find  a  sprightly  Italian  female  dispinled  and  dis- 
contented. On  returning  to  Italy,  she  regains  her  spirits, 
~  and  assumes  her  proper  character,  which,  according  to  the 
estimation  of  Mad.  de  Stael,  entitles  her  to  rank  the  very  first 
of  woman-kind,  ller  subsequent  acquaintance  with  our 
countryman  tends  only  to  embitter  the  lives  of  both.  They 
meet  but  to  sigh  ;  and  the  '  windy  susi)iration  of  forced  0!j  ]' 
becomes  so  frequent  as  to  lose  all  interest. 

The  real  interest  commences  at  the  iGth  book,  with  the 
departure,  absence,  and  subsequent  perfidy,  of  this  windv 
swain.  \n  England  he  recommences  an  ticcjuaintance  with 
Lucilia,  which  ends  in  marriage,  and  the  marriage  in  mutual 
coldness.  Under  pretence  of  restoring  hi*  iiealth,  he  visits 
Italy  in  coiii[;any  with  his  wife  and  daughter.  Corinna's 
health  is  declining  ;  and  her  amusement  consists  in  educat- 
ing the  child  of  her  rival  sister,  and  in   instructing  lady 
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Nelvil  in  ihe  arts  by  which  she  may  gain  the  esteem  of  her 
lord.  To  efFecL  this  union  it  is  evident  that  the  life  of  Corin- 
iia  must  be  sacrificed.  But  as  her  life  was  wonderful,  her 
death  is  a  pageant.  There  was  in  Corinna  a  trait  of  charac- 
ter which  strongly  reminds  us  of  deputy  Birch,  it  was  a  pro- 
pensity to  rhapsodise  on  all  occasions,  in  all  companies,  and 
on  all  subjects.  Jn  point  of  rhyme  the  pas*.vy-cook  is  in- 
finitely beneath  her,  his  reason  however,  we  will  not  hesitate 
to  place  by  the  side  of  the  Italian  syren.  In  tiie  Capitol,  in 
her  letters,  on  arms,  on  arts,  on  nothing,  Corinna  must  ha- 
rangue. She  sports  even  with  death  itself,  by  bidding  a 
poetical  farewel  to  the  citizens  of  Rome  assembled  to  behold 
their  sun  before  it  had  entirely  sunk  in  the  west.  And  as 
she  is  introduced  to  us  with  drums  beating  and  colours  flying, 
so  she  marches  off  the  stage  when  '  a  dreadful  v/ind  began  to 
howl  through  thehouses,  when  the  rain  beat  violently  against 
the  window  sashes,  and  thundfer  heard  in  the  middle  of  Janu- 
ary aggravated  the  unpleasant  spectacle  of  bad  weather,  by 
a  sentiment  of  horror.'  Such  is  the  day  on  which  Corinna, 
accompanie<l  by  Lucilia,  entered  a  crowded  hall,  to  spout  her 
o:cn  vt7'ses  on  her  own  death;  or,  what  is  more  voluptuous 
yet,  to  hear  them  chaunted  by  a  young  damsel  adorned  with 
wreaths  of  flowers. 

After  having  epitomised  this  work,  indisputably  with  some 
severity,  it  might  be  expected,  that  our  judgment  condemns 
it  altogether.  Very  far  from  it.  We  perceived  in  many 
passages,  too  numerous  to  extract,  the  genius  of  Mad.de 
Stael,  which  we  admire,  and  the  feeling  which  we  esteem. 
She  has  suftered  from  a  succession  of  reverses  originating 
in  these  troublous  times  ;  and  her  suff'erings  have  thrown  a 
tinge  of  melancholy  over  her  mind  and  writings,  which  we 
hope  a  belter  fortune  may  obliterate.  Our  chief  objection 
attaches  to  the  principles  which  appear  to  have  themselves 
engrossed  her  wholly  ;  that  women  are  degraded  by  the 
laws  of  society  from  their  natural  rank  ;  and  that  thought, 
feeling,  genius,  and  taste,  are  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
certain  happy  climates,  beyond  which  all  is  sterility,  apathy 
and  methodism.  To  her  style  many  serious  objections 
might  be  made  ;  and  more  particularly  to  that  superabund- 
ance of  epithets  with  which  the  substantives  are  overlaid,  to 
the  detriment  of  sense,  the  annihilation  of  feeling,  and  the 
protraction  of  the  subject.  This  lattei  charge  becomes 
serior.s,  when  we  consider  that  a  master  of  language  could 
have  in-npiessed  the  story,  with  all  the  episodes  and  reason- 
ings which  are  here  dilated  to  three  volumes,  into  one  third 
of  the  space. 
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Art.  X. — The  Life  of  Thuamis,  with  some   u'lccoiint   of  hii 
fVritings,  and  a   'irandation  if  the  Preface  to  his  Histor//. 
By  the  Ret.  J.  Co/linson,  M.  A.  of  Queens  College,  Ox- 
ford.    8to.     iOs.6d.     pp,4:b7.     Longman.     1807. 

THIS  account  of  Thuanus,  as  Mr.  CoUinson  informs  us, 
is  principall3f  derived  from  the  Latin  memoirs  which  were 
written  by  himself.  Mr.  CoHinson  however  has  not  failed 
to  consult  other  sources  of  information  ;  and  though  he  may 
iiothave  told  so  much  of  Thuanus  as  we  might  wish  toknow, 
he  appears  to  have  told  all  which,  at  this  day,  could  be 
known.  Biographical  works  are  usually  deficient  in  the 
most  interesting  species  of  informafioir;  the  private  life, 
sentiments,,  habits,  and  manners  of  the  individual;  nor  is 
this  composition  of  Mr.  CoHinson  free  from  the  general 
imputation.  Jt  contains  but  few  interesting  particulars  or 
anecdotes;  but  for  this  defect  Mr.  CoHinson  is  not  to  blame, 
for  he  could  not  be  supposed  to  relate  more  than  his  scanty 
documents  would  supply.  Without  making  any  extractSj  we 
shall  give  an  ei)itome  of  the  work  os  far  as  relates  to  the  lite 
of  the  historian.  James  Augustus  Thuanus^,  or  De  Thou,  was 
born  at  PariSj  October  9th,  15,)S.  His  grandfather  and  his 
father  had  been  presidents  of  the  parliament  of  Paris^  which 
was  then  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  in  France.  When 
a  boy,  the  sickliness  of  his  constitution  would  iiave  retarded 
his  instruction,  if  it  had  not  been  compensated  by  the 
quickness  of  his  perceptions.  Instead  of  the  sports  of  youth, 
he  is  said  to  have  amused  himself  with  copying  Albert  Diner's 
engravings,  and  to  have  learned  to  write  before  he  could 
read.  He  conlesses  that  his  memory  was  not  retentive, 
that  he  wasmoie  indebted  to  conversation  than  to  books, 
and  that  the  natural  debility  of  his  frame  prevented  the  in- 
tensity of  literary  application.  All  this  however  must  be 
received  with  some  grains  of  allo^vance;  and  a  little  vanity 
often  mingles  with  similar  declarations  of  egotism,  afFci.ting 
modesty  while  it  endeavours  to  kindle  admiration. 

Poetry  has  been  called  the  *  viniim  dejnoniim/  '  the  devil's 
wine';  bntit  is  a  sort  of  liquor  of  which  most  men  of  any 
distinction  have  drur.k  largely  in  their  youth  ;  nor  should 
we  be  inclined  to  augur  very  favourably  of  the  sensitive  ;ii;d 
moral  temperament  of  him,  who  never  wrote  a  line,  whose 
juvenile  fancy  ne\er  produced  an  effusion  of  love,  who 
never  addressed  in  the  language  of  fiction  a  bird  or  a  flower, 
a  tree  or  a  stream.  As  youth  is  the  best  season  for  the  cu'* 
tureof  the  imaginaiion,  that  period  of  life  can  seldom  be  in 
better  company  than  that  of   the  rau^cs.     For  this  reason  it 
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is  that  we  so  nnicli  commend  the  habit  of  poetic  composition, 
to  which  so  much  attention  is  paid  in  most  of'  our  public 
schools.  Even  the  grave  Tluianus  was  wont  in  liis  youth  to 
quaff  the  waters  or  Hehcon  and  to  wanton  with  the  Muse. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  went  to  study  the  civil  law  at 
Orleans,"  where  he  had  hardly  continued  a  year  when 
thefame  of  Cujacius  drew  him  into  Dauphiuy.  Here  he 
formed  a  friendship  with  Joseph  Scaliger,  which  continued 
unabated  during  a  period  of  thirty-eight  years.  In  his 
eighteenth  vear  his  fath.er  sent  for  him  to  Piiris,  where  he 
was  present" at  the  nuptials  of  the  young  kingof  Navarre  with 
Margaret  of  Valois,  sister  to  Charles  IX.  king  of  France  ; 
and  only  six  days  after  his  heart  was  panged  by  the  massa- 
cre of  St.  Bartholomew.  Thuanus  wasa  catholic  ;  but  his  pa- 
rent? had  not  instilled  into  him  any  of  the  inlolerantbigotry 
which  then  infested  the  majority  of  that  communion  ;  and 
botn  the  father  and  the  son'equally  ahhorred  and  regretted 
the  atrocious  deed.  At  the  age  of  twenty/Hiuanus  was  appoint- 
ed to  a  canonry  in  the  cathednd  of  Notre  Dame,  which  had 
been  resigned  by  his  uncle  who  was  bishop  of  Chartres.  It 
was  at  this  time  intended  that  he  should  pursue  the  eccle- 
siastical profession  and  succeed  his  uncle  in  the  bishoprick. 
At  this  early  period  Thuanus  is  said  to  have  conceived  the 
project  of  tiiat  great  historical  work  which  was  to  immor- 
talise his  name. 

Thuanus  was  seized  v/ilh  a  desire,  which  most  scholars 
fe^l,  of  visiting  the  classical  region  of  Italy  ;  and  lie  had 
an  opportunity  of  gratifying  it  in  the  suit  of  Paul  de  Foix, 
who  was  appointed  ambassador  from  Charles  JX.  to  the 
papal  see  and  other  Italian  courts.  At  Mantua  he  was 
shewn  a  sleeping  Cupid,  from  the  chissel  of  iMichaei  Angelo, 
^vhich  produced  a  burst  of  admnationi  but  a  silken  bandage 
was  removed  from  an  adjacent  Hgure,  and  another  Cupid 
ivas  shewn  by  a  Grecian  artist_,  which  so  eclipsed  the  former 
as  to  make  it  appear  only  an  inannnate  block.  Few  minds 
inferior  to  that  of  Michael  Angeio  could  have  endured  to  . 
lessen  the  merit  of  their  own  performances,  by  contrast  with 
the  efforts  of  more  transcendant,  genius  and  skill.  But 
Michael  Angeio  was  too  great  for  envy;  and  the  unaffected 
modestv  of  such  a  man  only  serves  to  make  him  an  object 
of  more  elevated  adiwiraiion.  At  the  couri  of  Rome,  Thua- 
nus enjoyed  the  accustomed  honour  of  kissing  the  pope  s  toot, 
and  he  learned  from  one  of  the  cardinals  that  the  constant 
Ttolicv  of  ihti  ho!v  see  was  to  insult  and  oppress  the  weak,  and 
Ic*  tnnporise  and  dissemble  with  the  strong,  in  Jo/O,  n« 
.  made  an  excursion  into  the  Netherlands  ;  where  he  observed 
at  A  I. twerp  tijat  Flaniin  the  printer,  though  his  business  wa$ 
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iVien  declining,  had  no  less  Uuxn  seventeen   presses  at  vvork^ 
In  157°,  he  was  chosen  counsellor  of  the  ecclesiastical  order 
in   parliament.     Thuanus  appears   to   have    possessed  none 
of  that  effrontery,   which    so   ottetj  ensures   success    in  the 
ambitious  conflicts  of    life,    but   which    is   more  often   the 
associate    of    ignorance    and     vice    than    of    genius    and 
worth.     At  the  beginning  of  a  sj)eech  lie   was  embarrassed  . 
and  confused  ;  what  he  had    premeditated  often  escaped  his 
memory,  and  his  expressions   and  arguments  suffered  from 
the  agitation  of  his  nerves.     In  1.582,  he  began  to  cHtertaia 
thoughts   of  relirKjuishing  the  ecclesiastical  professio,a  to- 
wards which  he  had  advanced  only  some  of  llie  inferior  steps^ 
In  the  same  year  he  lost  his  father,  of  whose  virtues  and 
whose  talents    he  has  spoken  so  highly  in  his  history.     la 
1587,  he  was  made  president  of  the  parliament,  was  released 
from  Ills  spiritual  engagements,  and    received  permission  to 
marry.      Mary  de  Braban>on,  ol'  a  distinguished    family  ia 
llainaull,  was  the  object  of  liis  choice.     In    I .t?<}3,  he  began 
his  history,    of   which  he  had  conceived  the  design    Hfteem 
years,  and  for  wliich  he  had  employed  every  interval  of  lei- 
sure which  his  other  occupations  allowed  in  collecting  ra.ate- 
rials  and  procuring  information  ;  but  the  first  part,   consist- 
ing of  eighteen  books,   was  not  published  till   l604.     The 
moderation  which  he  displayed  in  this  work,  in  relating  the 
religious  dissentions  of  tlie  times,  caused  liim  to  incur  the  vio- 
lent censure  of  ihe  more  bigotted  catholics^  but  it  procured 
the    praise  of  the  wise  and  good  among  all  sects ;  and  the 
justness  of  the  eulogy  has  been  ratified  by  the  approbation  of 
posterity.     The  great  defect  of  his  history  seems  to  be  the 
tedious  minuteness  of  the  details,   which  is    far   from   beina 
compensated  by  the  interest  which  they  excite.  The  history 
itself  comprehends  a  period  of  little  more  than  sixty  j^ears, 
from    1540"   to   1()07  ;  but  this  is  expanded  into  1  SB  books; 
and    (ills,  in    the  edition  of    Buckley,  seven  folio  volumes. 
Though  all  books  are  not  read,  yet  all  are  written  to  be  read  ; 
but  if  all  the  narratives  of  history  were  equally  prolix,   they 
would  be  written  to  little  purpose  as  they  never  could  be  read, 
liievity,  where  it  is  not  purchased  at  the  expence  of  perspi- 
cuity, is  a  great  merit  in  any   book,   and  particularly  in  his- 
tory;  which,  as  it  is  usually   written,   abounds   with  details 
which  we  wish  not  to  read,  and  which,  when  we  have  rear',, 
we  willingly  forget.     Hence  a  judicious  selection  of  prutics- 
lars,  which  in  a  few  words  concentrates  in  a  point  the  main 
interest  of  every  transaction,    which   groupes   together  tlse 
striking  and  predominant  circumstances  of  every  event  with- 
out a  cold  and  lifeless  eaumertttiori  of  superfluous  details,   i* 
one  of  the  chief  merits  of  ai:  hisioilan.     But  this  is  --i  wrnnt 
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to  wliich  Thuanus  can  lay  no  claim.  For  a  sort  of  garru- 
lous piolixity,  which  nevfi  knows  wheie  toleai;eofFj  or  when 
it  has  said  enough,  is  one  ot  the  characteristic  features  of 
his  history.  Hence  he  has  produced  a  work,  which  thougli 
it  be  still  read  and  admired  in  a  few  detached  parts,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  man  does  not  now  exist  who  ever  had  the 
courage  or  the  diligence  to  peruse  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  One  of  the  chief  merits  of  the  work;,  to  which  perhaps 
more  than  to  any  thing  else  it  has  been  indebted  for  the 
praise  which  it  has  received,  is  the  purity  of  the  diction  and 
tlie  perspicuity  of  the  style.  In  imparliality  and  a  scrupu- 
lous adherence  to  truth,  he  has  seldom  been  excelled  by  any 
writer  of  history  ;  but  this  excellence  was  greatly  obscured  by 
the  defect  which  we  have  mentioned  above  ;  the  wa  it  of  taste 
in  the  selection  of  those  particulars  which  merited  a  place  in 
his  narration.  The  times  in  which  Thuanus  lived  were 
Egitated  with  civil  and  religious  broils.  The  human  intellect, 
emancipated  by  the  happy  event  of  the  reformation  from  the 
patient  servitude  of  so  many  centuries,  was  beginning  to  as- 
.sert  its  native  liberty  and  independence.  But  as  there  was 
a  large  mass  of  people  who  were  still  interested  in  subjecting' 
it  to  the  chains  which  it  had  broken,  the  most  violent  con- 
cussion of  passions,  of  opinions,  and  of  prejudices  ensued. 
The  violent  and  merciless  sticklers  for  the  old  system  were 
encountered  with  equal  obstinacy  and  ardour  by  the  champi- 
ons for  the  new.  In  describing  such  a  tempestuous  conflict 
of  passions,  interesi,  and  opinions,  Ihuanus  certainly  disco- 
vered no  common  prudence  and  address.  His  work  proves 
that  probity  and  veracity  are  the  best  guides  in  circumstances 
of  embarrassment  and  difficulty.  By  following  their  direction 
he  was  enabled  to  unite  the  approbation  of  his  contempora- 
ries with  that  of  posterity.  Though  he  was  a  catholic,  yet, 
as  his  disposition  partook  of  none  of  the  bigotry  of  Catholi- 
cism, his  work  was  read  with  pleasure  by  the  protestants;  and 
as  he  was  too  honest  ever  to  misrepresent  any  transaction  to 
gratify  the  spleen  of  a  party,  or  to  serve  the  ends  of  a  faction, 
his  book  is  regarded  as  the  repository  of  truth  hymen  of  the 
niott  opposite  principles  and  opinions. 

Without  charging  I'huanus  with  any  thing  like  uxorious 
excess,  we  may  safely  assert  that  the  gravity  of  the  historian 
did  not  render  him  impervious  to  the  influence,  or  insensible 
to  the  endearments, of  domestic  life;  for  he  was  twice  mar- 
ried, and  seems  to  have  possessed  a  more  than  ordinary  por- 
tion of  connubial  felicity  in  both  his  v/ives.  His  first  wife 
died  in  KJOl,  after  having  contributed  to  augment  his 
stock  of  domestic  comfort  for  fourteen  years.  His  second 
v.ife  was  also  united  to  him  for  the  same  number  of  .years^ 
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and  died  in  l^l(),  Thuanus,  who  was  now  in  his  sixty-third 
yeaj-j  lamented  her  loss  with  a  poignancy  of  affliction  which 
accelerated  his  own  decease.  He  survived  her  only  teu 
months;  and  his  death  appears  to  have  been  occasioned  more 
by  the  agency  of  grief  than  any  physical  decay.  The  facul- 
ties of  his  mind  continued  so  unimpaired  to  the  last,  that, ou 
the  day  of  his  death,  he  wrote  a  copy  of  Iambic  verses,  which 
exhibit  no  signs  of  mental  vacuity  or  decay. 

To  this  production  of  Mr.  Cohinson  we  cheerfully  ascribe 
the  merit  of  impartiality  and  research;  and  we  leave  it  to  liim 
to  decide  whether  it  misrhl  not  be  worth  his  while  to  favour 
the  public  with  a  concise  and  correct  English  abridgment  ot 
the  voluminous  histoiiau  whose  life  he  has  described.  .  We 
should  gladly  announce  the  publication  of  such  a  work,  in 
which  the  whole  condensed  interest  of  the  original  might  be 
preserved,  without  the  insertion  of  the  barren,  insipid,  and 
superfluous  details.  A  striking  and  highly-finished  eograv-* 
ing  of  Thuanus  is  prefixed  to  this  account  of  his  life. 


Art.  XI. — Transactions  of  the  Parisian  Sanhedrim,  or  Acts  of 
thejsstmblj/  of  hraditish  Deputies  of  France  and  Italy,  cou' 
voked  at  Paris  by  an  imperial  and  royal  Decree,  dated  Maif 
30,1806.  Translated  from  the  Original,  published  by  Jf» 
Diogene  Tama  ;  with  a  Preface,  and  illustrative  Notes;  by 
F.  D.  Kirwan,  Esq.     Qvo.  85.  boards.     Taylor.   1807. 

POLITICIANS  have  been  puzzled  in  no  small  degree  in 
endeavouring  to  account  for  the  reasons  which  influenced 
Buonaparte  in  his  late  conduct  towards  the  Jews.  h\  a  mind 
like  his,  the  real  motive  is  hardly  ever  the  ostensible;  and 
the  present  means  are  always  adopted  with  a  view  to  some 
ulterior  and  unexpected  end.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that 
he,  whose  ruling  propensit}'  it  seems  to  be  to  abridge  the 
liberties  of  mankind,  should  intend  to  impart  the  boon  of 
freedom  to  the  posterity  of  Abraham  The  French  Jews  had, 
in  fact,  no  favour  to  require  of  Buonaparte,  which  they  had 
not  previousl}'  received  from  the  constituent  or  legislative 
assembly.  The  decree  of  September  1791,  had  invested  all 
tlie  Jew*,  who  took  the  civic  oaLli,  with  the  rights  of  French 
citizens.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  lavish  incense 
of  adulation  which  Buonaparte  has  received  from  the  lollow*-" 
ers  of  Moses,  we  do  not  know  one  favour  which  he  has 
conferred  upon  them,  except  it  be  that  of  calling  their  de- 
puties lo  Paris,  lo  answer  some  trivial  questions,  and  to  make 
a  sort  of  puppet-show  for  the  amusement  of  the  capital. 
That  the  imperial  despot  may  not  have  some  furtlicr  end  ia 
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view,  we  will  not  pretend  to  deny;  but  what  this  is,  we 
shall  not  attempt  to  divine. 

One  of  the  pretexts,  which  was  assigned  in  the  imperial  de- 
cree of  May  I8O6,  for  this  convocation  of  the  Jews,  was  the 
distress  produced  by  their  usurious  practices  in  the  northern 
departments  of  France.  The  tyrant,  therefore,  professes  an 
anxiety  to  relieve  those  who  were  oppressed  by  these  con- 
tracts, and  to  revive  a  purer  morality  among  the  authors. 
Had  this  been  the  real  object  of  the  decree,  tlie  means  taken 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  evil  were  not  very  likely 
to  succeed.  For  Buooapnite  ought  to  have  known  that  the 
interest  of  money  will  find  its  own  level  better  when  left  to 
itself,  than  when  it  is  subject  to  any  arbitrary  interposition 
of  the  government;  and  that  he  would  have  done  much 
more  towards  the  reduction,-of  interest  in  France  by  esta- 
blishing the  security  of  property,  the  freedom  of  com- 
merce, iiud  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  than  he  could  by  con- 
vening a  few  Jewish  rabbies  and  traders  at  Paris,  to  declare 
that  the  exactions  of  usury  were  contrary  to  the  precepts  of 
their  law. 

The  first  meetine;  of  these  Jewish  deputies  was  fixed  for  the 
£6th  of  July  1 8OG."  This  day  happened  to  be  theMosaic  sab- 
bath ;  but,  tliough  the  appointment  of  the  day  is  ascribed 
to  accident,  v/e  aie  more  inclined  to  impute  it  to  design  ; 
in  order  to  show  how  far  liie  sticklers  for  the  law  would 
carry  their  complaisance  to  the  mandates  of  the  sovereign. 
But  though  the  Jews  had  permission  to  adjouin  their  first 
meeting,  they  refused  to  do  it,  that  they  might  testify 
their  obsequious  compliance  with  the  will  of  Buonaparte. 
Such  meanness  of  condescension  we  should  however  hard^^ 
have  expected  either  from  Jews  or  Gentiles;  and  particu- 
larly from  the  Ibrmer,  who  have  seldom  been  wanting  in  au 
obstinate  ailachment  to  the  observance  of  the  sabbath. 
The  reader  of  this  volume  will  not  fail  to  remark  in  the 
proceedings  of  this  Israelitish  convention,  a  degree  of  de- 
generate servility,  which  will  almost  surpass  his  belief;  and 
of  iulsome,  we  onght  rather  to  say  putrid,  fliLtlery,  which  will 
at  once  excite  his  indignation  and  disgust.  Tlie  hosannas, 
which  we  miglit  have  expected  10  hear  these  Jews  chaunt  to 
Jehovah,  were  exchang-d  tor  loud  and  hypocritical  cries 
of,  '  Long  live  the.  ernfjiro)-,  ioiig  live  the  imperial  family.' 
The  Corsican  is  called  '  the  djuqueror  of  the  wor/d,  the 
t/todel  of'  boveriigns,  the  immortal  ewpcror,  the  zcistst  of 
hitigs,  who  has  hud  no  efjitnl  among  the  sons  of  men  ;  \he  spirit 
Of  Goii  ts  auid  to  bein  him;  i\\i\  he  is  huihdas/Af  anoijittd 
of  the  Lord.  H^mns  w<r-ie  chaunied  in  his  praise  ;  his  name, 
on  the  fesiival  of  his   birthday,    was  even  incorporated  with 
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that  of  Jehovah  himself;  and  no  sycophants  ever  exhibited 
a  more  abject  and  execrable  propensity  to  falsehood  on  the 
apoth'eosis  of  a  Nero  or  a  Tiberius,  than  this  base  and  con- 
temptible assembly  of  Jews  did  in  proclaiming  the  praises, 
and  panegyrising  the  virtues  of  Buonaparte.  Excess  of  flaU 
ter}'  is  the  surest  sign  of  a  proneness  to  servitude  ;  and  hence 
we  see  it  so  strongly  marked  in  the  idiom  of  the  east,  where 
the  genuine  feeliogof  liberty  have  never  thrilled  in  the  heart* 
Were  we  to  appreciate  the  present  fitness  for  liberty  in 
France,  whether  among  the  Jews  or  the  Clirislians,  by  the 
extravagance  of  their  adulation  to  theusurper  of  the  go- 
vernment, we  should  say  that  there  is  no  one  reptile  which 
crawls  upon  the  earth  that  is  not  more  fit  for  political  liberty 
than  they.  We  hardly  know  what  was  the  predominant  sen- 
sation which  we  experienced  on  the  perusal  of  the  present 
performance.  It  was  certainly  a  mixture  bofh  of  nausea 
and  of  rage  ;  but  the  rage  appeared  the  most  prominent  in- 
gredient. For,  sympathising  as  we  do  with  the  generous  na» 
tare  of  frceborn  man,  and  conscious  that  he  who  loses  the 
sense  of  freedom  loses  more  than  half  his  worth,  we  cannot, 
without  vehement  dissatisfaction,  and  poignant  resentment, 
behold  our  fellow-creatures  gratuitously  promoting  their  own 
degradation  and  servitude  ;  and  licking  the  hands  and  feet 
of  the  man  who  has  trampled  them  in  the  dust.  The  ques- 
tions which  were  proposed  byBuonaparte's  commissioners  to 
this  wretched  assembly  of  Jewish  delegates,  were  the  folio w^- 
ing; 

*  1st.  Is  it  lawful  for  Jews  to  marry  more  than  one  wife  ? 

*  2d.  Is  divorce  allowed  by  die  Jewish  religion?  Is  divorce  valid, 
although  not  pronounced  by  courts  of  justice,  and  by  virtue  of  laws  ' 
in  contradiction  with  the  Trench  code  ? 

'  3d.  Can  a  Jewess  marry  a  Christian,  or  a  Jew  a  Christian  wo- 
man ?  Or  has  the  law  ordered  that  Jews  should  only  intermarry 
among  themselves  ? 

*  4th.  In  the  eyes  of  Jews  are  Frenchmen  considered  as  brethren, 
or  as  strangers  ? 

'  5th.  la  either  case,  what  conduct  does  their  law  prescribe 
towards  Frenchmen,  noc  of  their  religion  ? 

'  6'ih.  Do  the  Jcvvs  born  in  France,  and  treated  by  the  law  as 
French  citizens,  acknowledge  France  as  '  their  country  ?  Are  they 
bound  to  defend  it?  Are  they  bound  to  obey  the  laws,  and  to  follow 
the  directions  of  the  civil  code  ? 

'  7th.  What  kind  of  police  jurisdiction  have  the  rabbles  among 
the  Jews  t 

'  Slh.  What  judicial  power  do  they  exercise  among  them  > 

'9th.  Aretha  forms  of  the  elections  of  the  liab  bias,  and  their 
police  jurisdiction,  rej^ulated  by  the  law,  or  are  they  lioly  sanctioned 
by  custom  ? 
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*  lOth.  Are  there  professions  from  which  the  Jews  are  CKcluded 
by  their  law? 

*  nth.  Does  the  law  forbid  the  Jews  from  taking  usury  from 
their  brethren? 

*  12th.  Does  it  forbid  or  does  it  allow  usury  towards  strangers  ?' 

To  these  queries  this  complaisant  body  returned  such  an- 
swers, as^. though  in  several  instances  opposite  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  their  law.  were  thought  to  be  most  consonant  fo 
the  wishes  of  the  ^'mp.eror.  A  sanhedrim,  composed  of  old 
clothesmen  from  th'e'purlieus  of  Monmouth-street,  could 
Ijardly  have  exhibited  a  more  patient  acquiescence,  if  Buo- 
naparte, as  the  price  of  their  submission,  had  prorriised  them 
a  cheap  penny-worth  of  his  own  cast-off  suits,  with  some  of 
his  wife's  old  petticoats  as  a  make-weight  in  the  scale. 

To  suppose  that  Buonaparte  ordered  these  circumcised  rab- 
fcies,  money-lenders,  and  chapmen,  to  liie  capital,  merely  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  ansvvers  to  a  siring  of  idle  queries,  is 
to  suppose  his  head  to  be  more  barren  of  intellect  than  it 
appears.  Perhaps  these  outcasts  of  Israel  might  have  given 
a  handsome  douceur  to  Buonaparte,  and  the  immaculate 
prince  of  Benevento,  for  the  honour  of  debating  in  '  our 
good  city  of  Paris\'  or  the  tyrant  may  re^illy  have  conceived 
the  design  of  restoring  them  to  '  the  land  that  floweth  with 
milk  and  honey.'  For  this  purpose  he  may  be  encouraging 
them  to  direct  their  attention  more  to  agriculture  and  to 
arms;  that  when  they  are  settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
they  may  be  able  to  lend  him  more  etTectual  succour  in  his 
projects  of  vengeance  on  our  possessions  in  the  east.  That 
such  a  scheme  may  be  deposited  in  the  secret  folds  of  Buona- 
parte's brain  is  not  at  all  improbable  ;  but  few  mysteries  are 
more  difficult  to  penetrate  than  those  of  his  intentions.. 


Art.   ^W.—The,   Progress  of  Love ;  by  Marfiu  Kedgzoin 
Masters.     \%mo.  pp.    136.  Qs.    Longman.     1807- 

MR.  MASTERS  has  neither  been  unhappy  in  the  choice 
of  his  suhject,nor  unsuccessful  in  the  execution.'  The  sub- 
ject itself  is  treated  with  a  great  deal  of  judgment,  of  taste, 
and  of  good  sense  ;  the  descriptions  are  accurate  and  not 
overcharged  with  superfluous  decoration  ;  the  imagery  often 
evinces  the  glow  of  genius  ;  the  admonition?  and  reflections 
are  just  in  themselves,  feelingly  expressed  and  enlivened 
by  appropriate  tales  ;  the  language  is  often  polished  into 
elegance,  and  sprinkled  with  some  striking  felicities  of  dic- 
tioii;  which  impart  even  to  commonplace  truths  a   novelty 
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of  interest.  The  writers  of  blank  verse  are  usually  too 
fond  of  stretching  their  periods  to  such  a  length,  that  we 
are  out  of  breath  before  we  can  get  to  the  end.  This 
is  a  fault  from  which  even  Thomson  and  Akenside  are  not 
always  exempt.  But  inferior  writers  not  only  draw  out  their 
periods  to  an  immeasurable  length,  but  fill  that  length  with 
a  wilderness  of  words,  the  dun  foliage  of  which  is  imper- 
vious to  a  ray  of  sense.  Such  blank  verse  bards  seem  to 
think,  that  an  exuberance  of  incongruous  tropes  and  figures 
makes  ample  amends  for  a  vacuity  of  thought. 

Some  of  JNTr.  Masters'  periods  might  perhaps  have  been 
improved  by  contraction  ;  but  his  meaning  is  never  obscur- 
ed by  a  cloud  of  superfluous  words.  » 

Mr.  Masters  first  considers  love  in  a  more  general  and 
comprehensive  sense,  as  the  primary  source  of  civilisation, 
and  of  the  arts  vvhich  embellish  life;  and  he  then  describes 
the  passion  itself,  its  origin,  nature,  and  effects.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  poem  he  speaks  of  himself  with  a  modesty 
which  conciliates  regard  ;  while  he  solicits  the  indulgence 
of  the  critics,  in  lines  which  shew  that  he  has  nothing  to 
dread  from  the  impartial  strictures  of  liberal  and  enlightened 
criticism  ; 

'  Me,  nor  the  streams  of  Cam,  nor  Isis  saw, 
Stray  on  their  cl:issic~banks,  to  taste  the  fruit 
Whichjiberal  culture  ripens  on  that  soil, 
For  those  more  i)lest  of   heav'n.     For  me,,  alas  ! 
Some  native  wild  flowers,  gather'd  as  I  ran 
AI0112; life's  thorny  road,  are  all  my  boast. 
For  this,  be  gentle,  critics  ;  if  my  wreath 
Few  blossoms  deck,  that  bear  a  rich  perfume. 
Or  vivid  colouring,  ah  !    let  them  live; 
Nor  blast  the  tender  buds  of  hope,  because, 
Unconscious,  I  deform  the  gift  with  weeds.' 

We  do  not  think  that  Mr.  INIasters  has  much  reason  to 
blame  his  Stars  for  not  having  sent  him  to  be  fondled  by  the 
muses  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis  or  the  Cam.  Those  streams 
seem  not  to  contain  at  present  any  great  mixture  of  poetic 
inspiration,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  specimens  whi::h 
have  luteljj  been  protlucod  ;  and  by  a  comparison  with 
which  the  Progress  of  Love  will  be  found  to  deserve  no 
scanty  meed  of  praise. 

Mr.  Masters  thus  delineates  the  first  opening  sensibilities 
of  love,  when  the  passion  operates  on  a  delicate  and  cultivat- 
ed mind.  In  the  description  itself,  we  may  discriminate 
the  manner  of  Thomson,  without  his  elaborate  superfluity 
of  elegance  ; 
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*  When -nature,  acting  in  mysterious  course,        ^ 

Bids  rew  sensations  rise,  tht^outhfu!  swain 

Hears  whisp'ring  visions  tell  of  tuture  liliss, 

And  sighs  in  -ick'ning  fon;iress  ti>  the  winds 

The  trembling  wish  he  knows  not  how  to  name; 

His  eager  soul  in  every  glance  he  sends 

To  scan  each  passing  virgin,  haply  soon 

The  beauteous  copy  passes  in  review 

Of   that  fair  archetype  his  busy  thought 

Had  with  prophetic  sympathy  pourtray'd  ; 

Unconscious  why,  the  stricken  youth  exults 

At  her  appr.  ach,  and  when  departure  robs 

Of  its  lov'd  idol  his  adoring  eye, 

As  fades  her  length'ning  shade,  his  spirit  sinks. 

Again  he's  blest ;    across  hisloit'ring  path, 

Where  sedulous  he  woo'd  the  lucky  chance, 

She  re-appears;    fresh  palpitations  beat 

Increas'd  alarm  ;    with  timid  tenderness 

Hf:  breathes  a  falt'ring  salutation  out, 

Then  shudders  lest  his  speech  hath  been  too  rude 

For  him  all  otlier  beauties  vainly  shine; 

She  only  amiable,  lovely,  wise  : 

At  each  fresh  interview,  some  novel  charm 

Bleaks  with  increasing  splendour  on  his  sight» 

7o  Iter  his  absent  musings  swift  revert, 

Whether  he  drink  the  liquid  blaze  of  noon, 

Or  mark  the  shadowy  car  of  wheeling  night ; 

Throiig'd  in  the  clam'rous  city,  or  at  large 

Imj<rint  his  lonely  footsteps  on  the  dews, 

All-btauteous  starts  her  image  to  his  eye  ; 

Her  silver  tones  still  tremble  on  his  ear. 

But,  what  his  transport,  when,  unhop'd,  he  finds 

The  social  circle  fold  the  peerless  prize  !' 

*  He  hears  no  voice  but  her's,  and  deems  old  time 

An  envious  plund'rer,  that  unjustly  robs 

His  o'ercharged  tongue  of  it's  unfinish'd  tale« 

Tost  oti  the  fluctuating  sea  of  doubt, 

His  iholights  each  moment  veer  to  swift  extremes  ; 

Now  in  the  gay  <]eliriuin  of  belief 

'I  hat  she  propitious  smiles  ;  anon  he  droops 

With  big  perplexity  ;    she  seem'd  to  frown. 

Aid  aiirtemal  night  absorbs  his  hope. 

n  be  fair  <ii  e  bijghtens,  and  the  clouds  disperse, 

His  niouniing  ])assion  wider-circling  sweeps, 

And  wantons  in  the  joy  :  incessant  he, 

Where'er  she  moves,  moves  her  attendant  shade. 

Grown  more  assur'd,  he  ventuns  next  to  press 

With  silent  siipplication,  unrepuls'd, 

|:ler  silky  palm  :  his  giddy  senses  reel  : 
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The  tingling  transport  shakes  th'  astonish'd  brain 
With  new  commotion :    from  his  wond'ring  soul 
Uncertainty's  dark  vapour  disappears, 
And  to  himself  the  lover  stands  reveal'd. 
Now  mingling  hopes  and  fears  impetuous  rush 
To  swell  his  lab'ring  heart  with  dread  suspense  ; 
The  heaving  tumults  struggling  hard  for  vent, 
He  seeks  his  mistress  to  demand  his  fate. 
Sudden  a  chilly  awe  pervades  his  nerves, 
His  palsied  tongue  turns  traitor  to  his  will, 
And  on  his  lips  the  mighty  secret  dies  : 
In  breathless  agitation  see  him  fixtl 
His  varying  cheek,  the  herald  of  his  pangs : 
'Till  summon'd  all  his  dissipated  pow'rs, 
'      Kejoicing,  from  his  lighten'd  soul  he  flings 
The  galling  burden  that  oppressM  it's  play.' 

In  the  third  book,  the  abstraction  of  jealousy  is  finely  per- 
sonified ;  and  its  operations  are  afterwards  very  characteris- 
tically exhibited  in  the  individual  who  is  the  subject  of  the 
passion.  One  of  the  lofty  attributes  of  poetry  is  that  imagi- 
nation which  can  give  visible  and  corporeal  entity  to  those 
aerial  and  impalpable  forms  which,  till  they  are  embodied 
by  the  genius  of  the  muse,  have  only  a  fugitive  and  evanes- 
cent existence  in  the  invisible  chambers  of  the  brain  ; 

*  But  what  fear-spreading  form  and  haggard,  say, 
Is  that  comes  riding  on  the  midnight  air, 
In  ebon  darkness  wrapt,  save  where  the  flash 
Of  intermitting  gleams  illumes  the  cloud, 
^To  make  the  night  more  drear?  before  her  rolls 
The  withering  mildew,  and  h'.'r  breath  emits 
A  fume  more  pois'nous  than  th'  Avernian  lake, 
Or  Java's  far-fam'd  death-distill  ng  tree. 
Around  her  brows  the  groaning  mandrake  twines  ; 
[n  her  right  hand  a  whip  of  glowing  wire, 
Which  frantic  oft  against  herself  she  turns. 
Her  eye  with  horrid  perturbation  glares; 
Her  tongue  parch'd  up,  and  jaundic'd  visage  wrung 
Distorted  to  a  deep  convulsive  grin  ?  — 
^        'Tis  Jealousy  !  sound,  sound  the  wide  alarm  ; 
Monster,  most  monstrous  of  the  countless  brood 
That  wake  to  plague  mankind  !—  Ah  !   doubly  curst 
On  whom  the  fiend  her  madd'ning  venom  sheds  I 
The  tainted  blood  in  boiling  eddies  wheels 
Hot  to  the  thiobbing  brain,  and  straight  appear 
7\11  baleful  spectres ;    ever-reeling  doubt ; 
Fell  hate,  whose  grinning  jaws  bhick  foam  distill  •  ] 
And  pale  revenge,  with  inWa  and  quiv'ring  lip/ 
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IVlr.  Masters,  with  the  fancy  and  the  eloquence  of  a  poet, 
draws  the  following  short,  but  high-finished  picture  of  a 
blush.  The  lines  are  such -as  we  believe  that  even  Tliomsoii 
would  not  have  blushed  to  own  : 

'   Hail,  beauteous  fugitive  !  ethereal  guest ! 

That  glid'st  a  spirit  tlirough  the  tingling  frame. 
Colour's  fine  master- piece,  that  lov'st  to  fling 
Thy  glowing  vest  o'er  modesty's  sweet  form  : 
Fair  virtue's  offspring  thou,    when  all  her  charms 
To  sensibility  she  gave  : — all  eyes 
Behold  thy  birth  indulgent;    every  heart 
Inclines  wi^h  fondness  to  thy  mild  appeal. 
Still  in  my  fav'rite  fair,  oh  !   let  me  view 
Thy  rosy  fingers  tracing  out  fresh  charms  ; 
When  the  pure  soul  of   delicacy  mounts 
In  soft  alarm,  when  through  their  silken  fringe 
Her  eye-beams  tremble  in  confus'd  delight, 
And,  Phoenix-like,  thine  ardent  spirit    flies 
In  the  sky-kindled  flame  that  gave  thee  birth.' 

In  the  Progress  of  Love  we  have  richness  of  ornamentj 
without  any  deviation  from  that  simplicity  which  is  one  of 
the  surest  marks  of  an  unvitiated  tasie.  In  the  subject  il- 
gelfj  which  relates  lo  one  of  the  strongest  passions  of  our 
nature,  the  author  has  not  admitted  a  single  idea  or  expresr 
sion,  which,  by  its  grossness,  would  shock  the  most  delicate 
ear  or  the  most  modest  mind.  Some  of  the  descriptive  parts 
have  a  high  sensational  glow,  which  warms,  interests,  and 
delights,  but  withontexciting  any  grossness  of  desire,  or  im- 
parting the  dangerous  stimulant  of  voluptuous  vice.  The 
moral  impression  indeed  which  his  poem  is  calculated  to 
make  on  the  reader,  is  highly  favourableto  the  most  sensitive 
delicacy,  and  the  most  rigid  virtue.  The  effects  of  scducr 
tion,  and  of  libidinous  gratification,  are  depicted  with  a  force 
and  Iruth  which  must  tend  to  deter  from  the  commission  of 
vice  ;  while  that  genuine  unsophisticated  love,  where  the 
union  of  two  hearts  is  cemented  by  mutual  fidelity  and 
csieeu),  is  delineated  with  a  charm  which  will  both  impress- 
the  intellect  ;and  twine  its  influence  round  the  heart. 
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Art.  XIII. —  T/ie  Code  of  Hefikh  and  Longeviti/  ;  or  a  conci&t 
Plew  of  the  Prificip/es  calculated fo?'  the  Preservation  of 
Health  and  the  Attainment  of  Long  Life.  Being  an  Attempt 
to  priivi  the  Practicahilitij  of  condensing^  wit  Ida  a  narrow 
Compass,  the  most  material  Informatioit  hitherto  accumulate 
ed,  regarding  the  different  Jjrts  and  Sciences,  or  any  parti* 
cular  Branch  thereof  By  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart.  4  x'ols. 
Svo.    Q.I.  8s.  boards.     Ca'deil.      1807. 

THE  art  of  preserving  health  and  attaining  longevity  has 
always  been  esteemed  distinct  from  that,  of  curing  diseases  ; 
and  it  certainly  is  not  iin[Missible  that  it  may  be  well  under- 
stood, and  siiccessUiily  ciahivated,  by  those  who  are  little 
skilled  in  the  administration  of  medicines.  The  problem,  so 
interesting  to  all,  of  discovering  the  best  means  of  arriving  at 
the  farthest  period  whicli  nature  has  fixed  to  each  individual 
existence,  has  occupied  the  thoughts,  not  of  physicians 
merely,  but  of  philosophers  of  ail  ages.  Indeed  the  warding 
off  the  .visitations  of  sickness  is  one  of  the  most  favourite 
speculations  of  contemplative  and  studious  man;  and  the 
sj'stems  that  have  been  formed  on  tie  subjeci  are  as  various 
and  as  opposite  as  the  different  fancies,  feelmgs,  preposses- 
sions, and  conceits,  of  those  who  have  formed  tliem.  This 
circumstance  breeds  some  suspicon  I'lat  the  ol-ject  itsell  is 
nat  really  attainable.  It  is  agrcttl  however  on  ail  hands, 
that  the  art  depends  more  on  the  adaptation  of  rei^nnen 
fitted  to  the  peculiarities  of  each  individual  constitution,  than 
on  the  use  of  drugs;  in  the  stud_)  o\  \.h<:  juvarttia  and  Iczden- 
iia,  and  the  use  of  prudent  precautions  against  recurring 
accidents,  whicii,  when  separately  taken,  may  be  of  slight 
moment,  though  their  concurrent  and  incessant  action  may 
very  sensibly  debilitate  and  exhaust  the  frame.  I'hese  are 
the  principal  objects  of  that  branch  of  medical  science, 
which  has  been  termed  hygiene,  and  to  the  acquisition  of 
which  persons  of  plain  understandings  and  good  general  in- 
formation are  apt  to  think  themselves  as  competent  (often 
justly  perhaps)  as  those  who  have  been  regularly  bred  in  the 
schools  of  medicine,  and  who  pass  tlieir  lives  in  attendance 
on  the  diseased. 

Still  such  persons,  iftiieir  minds  be  not  far  abov&  the  or- 
dinary level,  are  exceedingly  apt  to  deceive  themselves. 
For  their  attention  to  these  subjects  is  commonly  excited 
by  the  stateof  their  own  health,  or  thatof  their  near  relatives. 
What  they  have  found  useful  in  a  very  few  instances  they 
immediately  conceive  will  be  equally  useful  in  alh  and  thus 
(they  erect  a  few  partial  and  ^solitary  observations  into  general 
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and  universal  truths.  Hence  the  multitude  of  contradic- 
tory rules  with  which  invalids  are  pestered  by  all  their  well- 
ineaning  acquaintance.  Nor  is  lliis  all  :  if  a  valetudinarian 
passes  his  grand  climacteric,  he  becomes  proud  of  his  years, 
and  with  much  self-complacency  attributes  the  prolongation 
of  his  life  to  his  own  skill  and  attention  ;  and  both  his  vanity 
F,nd  his  benevolence  make  him  liberal  in  his  advice  to  others. 
-But  it  is  well  known,  and  the  work  before  us  would,  if  necessary, 
supply  the  proof,  that  suffering  illness  is  irequently  no  obsta- 
cle to  the  attainment  of  old  age.  Many,  who  are  invalids  in 
youth,  pass  the  latter  periods  of  their  lives  in  good  health, 
in  truth,  as  vears  advance,  the  nervous  svstem  becomes  more 
torpid,  the  sensibility  diminishes,  and  impressions,  which 
formerlv  caused  acute  uneasiness,  are  now  no  lonsjer  felt. 
I'his  is  an  abundant  source  of  self-deception  to  liiose  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  the  animal  oeconomy.  It  may 
be  suspected  that  even  the  sage  Cornaro  himself  was  greatly 
deludi^d  by  it. 

Whether  the  respectable  author   of  this  volume   (for  the 
first  only  is   that  which  is  the  otlspring-  of  his  own   labours) 
has  suffered  a  similar  delusion,   we  will  not  pronounce.     He 
_  iniorms  us, 

*  That  though  naturally  possessed  of  a  sound  constitution,  un* 
tainted  by  any  hereditary  disease,  yet  about  six  or  seven  years  ago 
he  had; fallen  into  a  weak  and  enervated  slate,  and  found  himself  un- 
equal tolhe  task  of  managing  his  own  private  concerns,  of  prosecut- 
ing useful  inquiries,  or  of  applying  his  niiud  to  political  purbuits, 
with  his  former  energy  and  zeal.' 

This  it  was  that  led  him  to  pay  such  particular  attention 
to  the  subjects  of  health  and  longevity.  In  the  re-establish- 
ment of  his  own  health,  "u)itk  the  amstance  q/ some  eminent 
fliysicifrns,  he  has  h;'.ppily  succeeded.  Encufaged  by  this 
success,  he  ventured  to  give  hints  to  other  valetudinarians, 
and  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  the  most  grateful 
acknowledgments  from  various  persons  in  all  ranks  of  life, 
for  the  benefits  tiiey  have  received  by  the  adoption  of  the 
rules  which  he  recommended.  Still  farther  animated  by 
this  encouragement,  '  he  was  at  last  induced  to  think  of  a 
greateraud  bolder  atlerupt,  that  of  iKStructing his  fellow-crea- 
tnrfs  in  genera/,  how  /hei/  could  best  preserve  their  health  and 
otfain  a  ccrafortablt  old  age.' 

'ibis  we  believe  is  the  usual  progress  of  some  information 
and  experience  uniitd  to  abundant  good  intentions.  But 
when  Sir  John  Sinclair  goes  on  to  express  his  conviction 
that,  by  the  observance  of  his  rule-;,  ten,  twenty,  or  perhaps 
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Uiirty  years,  may  be  added  to  comfortable  existence  ;  we  can- 
not but  smile  at  his  enthusiasm.     We  know  tliis   to  be.  ati 
assertion  which  no  prudent  physician  would  hazard,  and  we 
fear  that  experience    will    one  day  woefully  undeceive  him. 
We  cannot  but  feel  a  doubt,  whether  he  is  competent  Justly 
to  appreciate  the  weight  of  medical  evidence  ;  a  point  which 
requires  as  much  penetration  as  any  of  the  questions  which 
exercise  the  human  judgment.     With  regard  to  the  value  of 
medical  writings,  we  will  pronounce  positively  that  Sir  Jolin 
possesses  little   or  no  judgment  at  all.      Buchan's  Domestic 
Medicine,  Thornton's    Philosophy  of    Medicine,  jNisbeton 
Diet,  Adair's  jNIedical  Exertions,    and  other  writmgs  of   the 
same  stamp,  are  some  of  the  authorities  to  whicii  he  gravely 
appeals.     Of  some  of  them  we  will  sa}',   that  they  are   the 
most  contemptible  catchpennies  that  ever   issued   from  the 
press. 

But  to  the  work  itself.  It  professes  not  to  be  formed  of 
new  matter.  That,  the  author  justly  observes  would  have 
been  a  fruitless  attempt.  But  the  design  of  the  autiior  is  to 
endeavour  to  consolidate  the  essence  of  the  knowledge  that 
has  been  already  accumulated,  giving  it  a  suitable  arrange- 
ment, and  adopting  even  the  words  and  expressions  of  the  ori- 
ginal authors,  when  this  could  be  done  with  propriety.  The 
design  is  laudable  ;  and  we  acknowledge  with  pleasure  that 
the  execution  is  respectable  ;  and  that  a  body  of  facts  is  here 
brought  together,  which  does  great  credit  to  the  industry  of 
the  collector.  The  matter  itself  is  of  very  unequal  value, 
and  we  feel  rather  overwhelmed  than  enlighieneil  with  the 
multiplicity  of  the  observations.  But  those  who  follow  the 
tract  of  Sir  John  Sinclair  will  feel  greatly  indebted  to  his  la- 
bours. The  business  of  selection  will  not  be  difficult  to 
those  whose  attainments  and  habits  of  investigation  enable 
them  to  distinguish  the  metal  from  the  dross. 

The  subject  itself  is  divided  into  three  parts,  which  has 
occasioned  a  triple  division  of  the  proposed  undertaking.  In 
the  words  of  the  autlior,  he  undertakes  to  point  out, 

*  1st,  The  circumstances  which  necessarily  tend  to  pronjotc 
health  and  longevity,  indejx'iident  of  individual  attention,  or  the 
observance  of  pprlicular  rules. 

'  2d,  The  rules  which,  if  observed  by  an  individual,  have  a 
tendency  to  preserve  health  and  existence,  even  where  these  cir- 
cumstances aie  wanting.     And, 

^  3d,  The  rtgulalions  by  which  the  general  health  and  fafety  of 
.  a  great  community  are  protected  from  the  various  injuries  to  which 
they  are  likely  to  be  exposed.' 

The  first  part  then  of  the  work  contains  a  great  variety  of 
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mvscellarseons  matter,  more,  or  less  immediately  connected 
■with  the  professed  object  of  the  author's  undertaking.  It  is  in- 
troduced by  an  account  of  the  structure  of  the  human  body, 
taken  from  the  very  masteriy  description  of  Dr,  William 
Hunter,  published  in  his  Medical  Commentaries.  A  number  of 
circumstances  are  next  treated,  as  having  a  material  influence 
on  the  health  and  longevity  of  the  frame,  though  they  are 
totally  independent  of  any  care  or  exertion  of  the  individual. 
Seven  of  tliese  circumstances  are  considered  in  as  many  se- 
parate sections.  They  are, — parentage; — perfect  birth  ;— 
gradual  growth  ; — natural  constitution  ; — form  ; — sex  ; — 
and  the  efforts  of  nature  to  renew  the  distinctions  of  youth, 
.^3  the  subject  of  this  last  head  is  very  curious,  and  though 
ivell  known  to  physiologists,  is  less  familiar  to  general 
readers,  we  will  extract  some  of  the  observations  referring 
to  it. 

Examples  have  occurred  in  vvhich  this  effort  has  been  in- 
dicated in  different  parts  of  the  fraine.  The  hair,  the  teeth, 
and  the  eye- sight,  have  afforded  the  strongest  evidences  of  it. 
After  the  eightieth  year,  the  hair,  which  had  become  white, 
has  again  become  much  darker.  The  most  remarkable  in- 
stance of  this  was  m  '  one  Mazerella,  who  died  at  Vienna  in 
the  lOv^lh  yearof  his  age  ;  who,  afew  months  before  hisdeath, 
had  not  only  several  new  teeth  ;  but  his  hair,  grown  grey  by 
age,  became  black,  its  original  colour.'  Many  other  analo- 
g/3us  facts  have  been  related  on  good  authority.  It  is  said 
that  the  former  generation  enjoyed  a  great  superiority  over 
the  present  in  regard  to  their  teeth.  At  Scone,  near  Perth, 
a  place  of  interment  was  lately  opened,  which  had  remained 
untouched  for  above  200  years,  and  yet,  to  the  astonishment 
of  every  one,  among  a  great  number  of  skeletons  v/hich 
were  there  discovered,  there  was  hardly  any  of  them  whose 
teeth  were  not  entire  and  sound.  One  instance  Of  a  person's 
obtaining  new  teeth  in  old  age  has  occurred  to  the  author 
himself.  Tl)ey  appeared  to  be  of  much  softer  consistence 
than  teeth  usually  are,  and  on  the  whole  could  only  be  consi- 
dered as  an  imperfect  substitute.  The  eye-sight  also  had  been 
restored  in  old  age.  A  remarkable  example  of  this  is  given 
by  Dr.  Hush.  A  man,  about  sixty-eight  years  of  age,  gra- 
dually lost  his  sight,  and  continued  entirely  blind  for  the 
space  of  twelve  years ;  at  the  end  of  which  period,  his  sight 
returned,  without  making  use  of  any  means  for  the  pi^rpose, 
and  without  any  visible cliange  in  the  appearance  oftheeN'e. 
From  these  facts  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  antedilu- 
vian age  was  obtained  by  a  frequent  renovation  of  different 
parts  of  the  body.  This  however  gives  us  little  insight  into 
the  mystery.     It  is  but  explaining  ifsnotum  ptr  ignotius. 
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In  the  succeeding  cbapters  of  this  part  of  the  wovk,  \k>t 
author  treats  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  ;  the  effects  of  the 
passions;  cHmate;  situation;  exposure;  moisture^  ordry- 
ness ;  neighbourhood  of  woods ;  soil ;  fuel ;  the  atmospliere; 
continent  and  islands;  towh,  village,  or  country  residence-. 
and  miscellaneous  circumstances  which  influence  the  heakhj, 
as  rank  in  life;  edu<;ation  ;  occupations;  marriage;  and 
accidents.  Many  of  these  titles  give  rise  to  subdivisions  <^ 
the  subjects  treated.  They  contain  some  useful  and  agree- 
able matter,  interwoven  with  a  good  deal  of  popular  philo- 
sophy. We  must  say  that  the  parts  least  connected  with 
medical  advice  (and  they  form  a  very  large  proportion  oi 
the  whole)  are  by  far  the  most  instructive. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  part  of  the  work,  which  treats 
on  the  rules  for  the  preservation  of  health  and  attainment  of 
longevity,  to  be  practised  and  applied  by  individuals,  eaeb 
in  their  own  particular  case.  The  plan  sketched  out  by  tk-e 
author  himself  was  intended  to  comprehend  three  diflerent 
objects  :  I,  Those  essential  lor  man  in  every  situation,  and 
without  which  he  cannot  exist;  these  are  air,  liquid  food, 
solid  food,  digestion,  labour  or  exercise,  and  sleep  :  2^  Ar- 
ticles not  so  essential,  but  which  are  highly  de&irable,  especi- 
ally in  a  state  of  civilization  ;  these  are,  clothing,  habitation^ 
amusements,  and  medicine  :  3,  Articles  of  a  miscellaneous  na- 
ture; which  include  temper,  habits,  cleanliness,  bathing, 
relief  from  accidents,   and  travelling  or  change  of  resideuce. 

But  though  the  author  has  devoted  upwards  of  five  hun- 
dred closely-printed  pages  to  this  division  of  his  labours,  l>e 
has  found  himself  unable  to  finibh  the  pictuie  of  which  he 
has  chalked  out  the  outlines.  The  whole  therefore  of  the 
remaining  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  consideratios 
of  the  objects  essential  to  lite;  which  being,  according  to 
the  division  adopted  by  the  author,  six  in  number,  hasocca'- 
sioned  the  division  of  his  subject  into  six  chapters,  one  =a,p- 
propriated  to  each  of  these  essential  objects.  V'^^e  may  re- 
mark, en  -passant,  that  the  subject  of  digestion  being  b© 
closely  connected  with  the  article  of  food,  whatever  the  au- 
thor had  chosen  to  say  upon  it  might  with  much  proprieiy 
have  served  as  an  introduction  to  the  treatise  on  food  ;  and 
we  think  that  the  general  reader  would  very  willingly  hav-e 
spared  the  physiological  account  of  this  process,  and  the£)their 
disquisitions  of  a  similar  nature,  which  add  so  niuch  to  the 
bulk  of  the  volume.  Those  who  have  a  real  desire  to  be  iu 
structed  on  such  subjects  will  certainly  apply  to  the  originail 
writers  who  have  expressly  treated  of  them. 

Our  readers  cannot  but  smile  at  this  specimen  of  Sir  John 
Sinclair's  attempt  at  condensing  what  is  valuable  in  hunaaa 
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kivowlt(]ge.  A  portion  only  of  the  subject  is  finished  ;  and 
•we  believe  thai  no  medical  writer  could  have  swelled  out  so 
scanty  a  portion  of  uuiterials  in  so  bulky  a  form  ;  not  that  we 
think  that  adding  *o  the  size  of  his  work  has  in  the  most  re- 
mote degree  intluenoed  the  mind  of  the  well-meaning  and 
lespecthble  writer  ;  but  being  unable  to  distinguish  what  is 
valuable  trom  what  is  unimportant,  he  has  been  forced  to 
admit  what  a  more  experienced  and  critical  judgm.ent  would 
either  have  wholly  rejected  or  very  slightly  touched 
upon.  He  also  exhausts  our  patience  bj'  the  minuteness  of 
bis  divisions  and  his  subdivisions.  Let  the  reader  judge  for 
himself:  we  will  reler  him  to  the  chapter  on  exercise.  It  is 
the  filth  chapter  of  the  second  parr. 

After  some  introductory  matter,  Sir  John  thinks  it  conveni- 
ent to  divde  exercise  into  four  branches:  1.  The  youthful ; 
2.  The  manly;  3.  The  gymnastic  ;and,  4.  I'he  healihl'iil  and 
amusing.  We  have  therefore  four  subdivisions  of  his  first 
section  of  the  various  sorts  of  exercises. 

1.  Oj  youthjul  exercises.  Here  we  have  again  remarks  on 
the  utility  aiui  necessity  of  exercise  upon  young  bodies ;  after 
which  he  proceeds  to  consider  the  various  kinds  under  the 
following  lieads  :  1,  Infantine  or  childish  exerci-ses;  2,  hop- 
ping ;  3,  jumping  ;  4,  lunning;  5, hooping;  6,  throwing;  7, 
lifting  and  carrying;  8,  balancing;  9>  climbing;  10,  skipping; 
]  1,  sliding;  1'2,  skating  ;  13,  swinging  ;  14,  bell-ringing  ;  15, 
firing;  and,  l6,  dancing.  So  that  we  have  sixteen  subdivi- 
sions, treating  very  gravely  of  each  of  these  amusements.  Of 
the  utility  of  these  very  ;;7-o/bi/»d!  observations  let  the  reader 
judge  from  one  of  llie  shortest  specimens  : 

'  2,  Hopping. — Hopping  on  one  leg,  though  a  very  simple  exer- 
cise, ranks  amongst  the  n.ost  vioU;nt;  but  it  is  a  very  useful  one,  and 
serves  particuiarly  to  strmigihcn  the  lower  limbs  :  it  ought  however 
to  be  established  as  a  gtneral  rule,  that  after  one  leg  has  been  exer» 
ci-ied,  the  otli(-r  must  take  its  turn.  Robust  experienced  boys  will 
frrquendy  hop  above  800  steps  over  the  most  uiicvcu  ground.  Jn 
England  it  was  not  unuh>ual,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  to  have  hop- 
j)ing  matches,  and  to  give  prizes  to  those  who  distinguished  themselvest 
in  that  sjiecies  of  exercise.' 

Having  gone  through  iheni  all  ser/a/zw,  accompanied  with 
comments  of  about  equal  value  with  that  we  h.ave  quoted, 
we  come  to 

'J.  Mmily  exercises.  Here  we  find  ourselves  leduced  to  ten 
only  :  men  are  not  quite  so  playiul  as  boys,  or  raihef  their 
sports  and  fijoleries  couimouly  go  under  ll.e  serious  deno- 
Uimatijn  of  business.  However,.  Sir  John  subdivides  the 
e.strcises  of  maiihood  into,  1,  tennis;  2,  cricket;  3,  golf;  4, 
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shinty  ;  5,  swimming  ;  6, rowing  ;  7,  angling;  8,  hunting  ;  {), 
gardening;  and,  10,  agriculture. 

We  must  content  ourselves  with  informing  our  readers, 
that  tht  shinty  is  a  favourite  Scotch  game,  which  is  played 
with  a  crooked  club,  and  with  a  ballot"  wood;  the  bail  is 
driven  from  one  boundary  to  another  by  opposing  parties, 
who  struff^le  with  all  th.eir  mi2;lit  to  diiv,e  the  ball  to  the 
boundary  which  ilieir opponents  are  obliged  to  protect. 

3.  Gijrnnastic  exercises.  Of  these,  ten  species  are  enume- 
rated, giving  origin  to  ten  further  subdivisions  of  the  subject  : 
ihey  are,  1,  leaping;  2,  foot-racing;  3,  playing  with  ihe 
foot-ball;  4,  hurling;  5,  wrestling;  6,  boxing;  7,  cud- 
gelling ;  8,  fencing  ;  9,  archery  ;  and,  10,  modern  military 
exercises.  Having  ver}'  learnedly  descanted  on  each  oftheise 
topics,  we  at  length  arrive  at, 

4.  Healthful  exo'cises.  They  are  (we  are  told)  either  cx- 
iernal,  as,  1,  walking;  '2,  riding;  3,  gestation  ;  4,  sailing; 
and  5,  bowling  ;  or  domestic,  as,  i,  billiards  ;  1,  sliutllecock  ; 
?>,  dumb-bells  ;  4,  the  load  exercise  ;  5,  tensile  beds  ;  0',  de- 
claiming ;  7,  friction  ;   8,  eleciricity  ;  ii,  galvanism. 

We  believe  that  after  the  specimen  we  have  presented,  our 
readers  will  readily  excuse  us  from  carrying  our  analysis  of 
this  chapter  any  further;  and  having  seen  the  copious  man- 
ner in  which  Sir  John  Sinclair  has  thought  it  necessary  to 
treat  the  most  simple  part  of  his  subject,  he  will  feel  no  sur- 
prise that  he  has  not  been  able  to  include  above  one  half  of 
his  original  design  in  the  77-  closely-printed  pages  of 
which  the  first  volume  of  his  collection  consists.  The 
valetudinarian,  whose  curiosity  has  been  roused,  and  whose 
hopes  have  been  excited  with  the  consoling  assurance^ 
that  he  may  add  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years  to  his  com- 
fortable existence,  will  be  apt  to  ask  himself,  when  he 
has  travelled  over  this  wearisome  length  of  pages,  '  Well, 
after  all,  how  is  it  that  Sir  John  has  had  such  happy 
success  in  liis  own  person  r*  We  pioiest  tliat  we  feel  utierh' 
unable  to  give  him  any  satisfactory  answer. 

We  have  given  our  opinion  that  the  collector  of  these  vo- 
lumes is  not  tjuulitied  tu  form  a  correct  estimate  of  llie  value 
of  medical  writing.  Indeed,  how  is  ii  possible  lo  be  oll)er- 
wise,  considering  the  liabits  of  his  life  ?  To  be  enabled  to 
form  sucli  an  estimaie,  extensive  reading  is  but  lialf  of  what 
is  requisite  ;  an  enlarged  and  enlightened  observation  of  the 
phenomena  of  animal  life,  both  in  sickness  atid  in  iiealth,  is 
equally  necessary;  with  which  llie  pursuits  of  the  pohticiiin, 
the  financier,  and  the  country  gentleman,  are  uiteily  incom. 
patible.     \\i\l  wc  are  prej>ared  to  go  much  further ;  and  how- 
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€ver  much  we  may  wound  the  feelings  or  the  vanity  of  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  we  pronounce  decidedly  that  with  regard  to 
the  effects  of  medicines  on  the  human  body,  Sir  John  does 
not  possess  the  smallest  glimmering  of  information.  Let  us 
bring  the  point  to  a  test : 

*  In  Sweden,' says  our  author,  on  ihe^ubject  of  remedies  for  indi- 
gestion,'  the  elixir  of  Dr.  Jcrnitz  has  been  much  xelebrjuted  ;  and 
as  a  proof  of  ils  eflicac)-,  it  is  said  that  the  doctor  hiioseW  attained 
the  age  of  JO-t,  his  son  to  100,  apd  the  whole  of  his  family,  by  the 
constant  use  of  it,  lived  to  ,a  great  age.  Numbers  also  in  that 
country  arc  said  to  have  received  great  benefit  from  it.' 

This  elixir  has  received  the  pompous  name  of  the  elixir 
of  iongevit\\  Our  readers  no  doubt  must  burn  with  impa- 
tience to  know  the  composition  of  this  wonder-working 
medicine.  Sir  John  has  imparted  this  invaluable  secret;  but 
it  proves  to  be  no  more  than  a  tincture  of  aloes  and  gentian 
with  a  few  spices.  We  must  dp  however  the  author  the 
justice  to  say,  tliat  he  has  disclaimed  the  responsibility  of 
testifying  the  truth  of  its  miiaouloys  power.  But  why  has 
lie  not  rather  held  up  such  fooleries  as  a  specimen  of  the 
ignorance  and  credulity  of  mankind,  instead  of  placing 
them  in  the  van  of  his  stomachic  remedies  ?  Not  that  we 
despise  gentian  and  aloes,  which  are  very  good  things  of 
their  kind.  But  doubtless  if  they  are  used  daily,  as  here 
recommended,  they  are  more  likely  to  shorten  than  prolong 
life  ;  and  if  Dr.  Jernitz's  life  was  extended  so  much  beyond 
the  ordinary  limit  of  mortality  under  the  daily  use  of  such 
a  compound,  this  must  have  happened  not  in  consequence 
of  it,  but  in  spite  of  it. 

In  a  few  pages  further  on  (p.  578)  we  have  an  account  of 
a  person  curing  himself  of  indigestion  by  eating  flesh  twice 
a  day,  and  using  an  infusion  of  orange-peel  instead  of  tea. 
It  would  be  indeed  fortunate  if  this  obstinate  ailment  couM 
be  made  to  yield  to  such  easy  processes.  However,  the 
fact  is  of  some  value  as  far  as  it  shews  the  injurious  effects 
of  common  lea. 

We  have  perused,  not  without  satisfaction.  Sir  John's 
statement  of  the  diflcrent  elfecls  of  animal  and  vegetable 
diet,  contained  in  the  third  chapter ;  and  think  upon  the 
whole,  tbe  observations  are  the  most  correct  of  any  we 
have  met  with.  But  it  is  not  unmixed  with  error,  wherever 
the  author  ventures  beyond  his  depth.  For  instance,  he 
advises  animal  food  in  gout,  to  throw  the  di^sease  on  the  ex- 
tremities. The  very  opposite  treatment  is  the  right,  where 
it  can  be  admitted.     As  Sir  John  has  been  a  reader  of  Dr. 
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Cheyne's  works,  be  might  have  suspected  this.  The  doctor 
relieved  his  own  head  by  a  very  hght  system  of  diet  ;  and 
then  he  had  regular  and  gentle  paroxysms  of  gout  in  the 
extremities  every  spring. 

Here  and  there  we  meet  with  strange  errors  in  reasoning, 
from  which  we  should  have  thought  that  Sir  John's  philoso- 
phy would  have  secured  liim  : 

*  Unless  there  is  any  apprehension  of  damp,'  (says  our  author, 
p.  737')  *  a  bed-room  should  rarely  have  a  fire  in  it,  as  it  has 
tendency  to  vitiate  the  air,  often  tills  the  atmosphere  with  dust  or 
ashes,  and  sometimes  may  be  the  means  of  setting  the  room,  and 
indeed  the  house  itself  in  a  blaze.  If  a  fire  is  kept  in  a  bed-chamber, 
the  danger  arising  from  a  small  room  becomes  stijl  greater,  and 
RUinbei  5  have  been  stifled  when  asleep  by  having  a  fiie  in  a  small 
apattment.' 

One  circumstance  is  otnitted  in  this  account,  which  is 
quite  es^enMal  to  the  truth  of  the  statement;  namely,  that 
in  suchjcases  of  accident,  the  room  was  without  a  chimney; 
otherwise  a  fire  tends  to  get  rid  of  impurities ;  and  in  places 
where  many  sleep  in  the  same  room,  as  in  hospitals,  work- 
houses, Sec.  a  small  tire  ought  to  be  kept  up  all  night,  in 
order  perpetually  to  renovate  the  air,  and  to  get  rid  of  un- 
wholesome effluvia. 

We  will  conclude  our  account  <>f  this  volume,  by  extract- 
ing a  specimen  of  the  advice  which  is  the  result  of  Sir 
John's  lucubrations.  Our  readers  may  judge  from  it,  whe- 
ther we  have  been  guilty  of  injustice  by  expressing  the  little 
value  we  set  upon  them.  It  shall  be  on  a  subject  in  which 
all  men  are  equally  interested — that  of  eating  and   drinking. 

'  Rules  at  meals. — It  is  much  disputed,  with  what  sort  of  food, 
whether  liquid  or  solid,  meals  ought  to  begin  :  but,  on  the  whole, 
it  appears  most  advantageous  to  begin  with  the  most  liquid,  and, 
those  which  arc  easiest  of  digestion,  as  the  lighter  sorts  of  fish,  ac- 
cording to  the  English  praotice.  The  first  having  an  easy  passage 
through  the  stomach,  and  going  quickly  into  the  milky  vems,  make 
the  way  clear  for  those  of  a  harder  and  more  indigestible  nature, 
which  are  to  continue  longer  on  the  stomach.  Beef,  for  instauce, 
often  remaining  undissolved  for  even  eight  hours. 

'  It  is  also  much  disputed,  whether  one  should  adhere  to  one  or 
two  dishes,  or  indulge  in  a  variety.  It  is  generally  imagined,  how- 
erer,  that  n  variety  is  of  little  consequence,  provided  you  do  not 
exceed  in  quantity,  which  a  variety  of  articl  s  is  apt  to  encou- 
rage. A  man  will  seUiom'.-at  lou  iuuch  of  one  dish,  at  least  will  not 
be  apt  to  repeat  the  otlciue. 

'  The  English  mode  of  sitting  long  after  dinner,  and  drinking  a 
variety  of  strong  wines,  and  often  to  excess,  cannot  possibly  be 
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approver!  of.     The  introduction  of  tea  has   greatly  contributed  to 
diiT'iiish  that  practice. 

'  It  is  a  rule,  whicli  has  been  strongly  recommended,  to  rise  from 
table  with  an  appe "^ife  ;  but  this  inaxim  cannot  be  generally  adopt- 
ed, as  many  sit  down  to  table  »\ithout  one 

•  The  ancient  KomanS  eat  iheir  victuals  in  a  reclining  postnre, 
»nd  pr^^pared  for  thi-jr  meals  by  cha!.«2,i>jg  their  clothes,  and  putting 
on  a  particular  habit.  The  first  must  have  been  pxtremely  incon- 
Yenient.  In  reganl  io  the  second,  we  often  dress  for  dinner,  but 
not  wifh  views  similar  to  the  llotuans,  who  did  it  for  the  object  of 
being  more  at  their  ease,  and  loss  incumbered  with  clothes  while 
thoy  were  eating,  ihe  more  recent  fashion,  however,  is  infinitely 
better  than  the  preceding  one,  when  the  usual  dress  for  dinner  was 
as  tight  as  possibk,  accompanied  with  the  formalities  of  bag-wigs, 
swords,  Sec. 

'  The  Scotch  plan  of  taking  much  mild  broth  or  soup,  and  begin- 
ning dinner  with  it,  is  very  useiul  in  restraining  an  inordinate  ap- 
petite for  solid  aiianal  food,  which  when  indulged,  or  farther  ex- 
cited i)y  ])rovocatives,  and  followed  up  by  the  use  of  strong  liquors, 
must  ultimately  tend  to  produce  indigestion,  and  abbreviate  life. 

'  Rules  after  meuL. — A  variety  of  cuntradictory  rules  have  been 
given,  regarding  the  conduct  to  be  pursued  subsequent  to  the  differ- 
ent meals.  The  interval  betwixt  breakfast  and  dinner  is  the  pro- 
per period  for  exercise,  and  the  enjoyment  oC  it,  in  a  moderate  de- 
gree, wdl  strengthen  and  invigorate  all  the  powers  of  life.  It  par- 
ticularly promotes  the  appetite,  a;  d  increases  the  circulation.  Af- 
ter so. solid  a  meal  as  dinner,  however,  all  violent  labour  or  exercise 
ought  to  be  avoided,  untd  what  is  called  the  fever  of  digestion  is 
over.  With  active  people,  and  those  of  strong  habits,  the  intro- 
mission of  an  hour  may  besufficient;  bntwiththe  weak  and  delicate, 
no  strong  cxernons  ought  to  take  place  for  a  much  longer  period. 

'  In  warm  eiimates,  it  is  not  unusual  to  sleep  after  eating.  It 
is  so  general  in  those  countries,  tiial-  it  must  be  found  of  service  ; 
but  with  us  it  is  certainly  unnecessary,  and  ought  never  t-o  be  given 
way  to,  unless  where  persons  are  cither  in  a  weakly  state  orin  ad- 
vanced y^a^s.  Under  sucli  circumstances,  a  short  sleep  will  per- 
mit the  digestion  to  proceed  uninterruptedly,  and  the  nourishment' 
to  give  its  lull  supply  to  every  part,  before  it  is  again  dissipated  by 
the  action  of  the  body. 

^General  result. — The  subject  of  meals  being  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  health  and  longevity,  it  may  nstbe  improper  to  sketch 
out  a  plan,  more  likely  than  the  prrseut,  to  promote,^such  import- 
ant objects  ;  and  the  toilowing  hints  for  that  purpose  are  submitted 
to  the  reader's  toiisideration  : 

'  The  hours  at  w  hich  ilie  different  meals  ought  to  be  taken,  must 
vary  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  hour  of  ibiiig. 
On  the  whole,  the  following  seems  to  me  a  rational  modeS of  living 
for  (hose  who  prefer  healtii  to  fashion  : 

'  iii  summer,  r.se  about  seven;  breakfast  about  nine;  take 
a  little  fruit,  a  crust  of  bread,  or  a  biscuit,  about  one;  dine  between 
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four  and  five,  so  as  to  talic  some  exercise  in  the  cool  of  the  evening; 
take  tea  or  coii'ce,  as  is  found  inost  agreeable  to  the  constitution, 
hcUveen  eight  and  nine  ;  and,  if  any  supper,  strawberries  or  any 
cooling  fruit.     Go  to  bed  about  eleven. 

'  In  winter,  rise  about  eight;  breakfast  about  ten  ;  fake  a  slight 
repast  about  two  ;  iinish  all  the  business  of  the  day,  and  take  a  sub- 
stantial dinner  between  six  and  seven  ;  take  tea  or  cofiee  about 
nine;  no  supper.     Go  to  bed  between  eleven  and  twelve. 

'  In  spring,  the  hours  ought  gradually  to  tend  to  the  summer 
System  ;    and  in  autumn,  to  that  of  winter.' 

Of  the  remaining  volumes,  our  account  must  be  very 
shorr.  The  second  is  introdu<jed  by  some  tracts  giving' an 
account  of  tlie  ancient  writers  wbo  liave  written  on  heahh 
and  ion^evitv.  Tlie  two  first  are  on  the  origin  of  medical 
knowledge  by  Hillary,  and  the  President  de  Goquet.  The 
doctrines  of  Hippocrates  are  extracted  from  the  '  Philosophy 
of  Medicine.'  From  other  sources  are  derived  the  opinions 
of  Polybius,  of  ("Jelsus,  of  Plutarch,  Galen  and  the  minor 
Greek  authors.  We  m?iy  say  without  hesitation,  that  these 
writings  are  more  curious  than  instructive.  A  general  ac- 
countof  theold  writers  on  dietetics,  by  Haller  and  Boerhaave, 
is  added  ;  and  this  part  of  the  volume  is  closed  by  Cicero's 
celebrated  treatise  on  Old  Age, 'and  Seneca's  book  orr  the 
Shortness  of  Life/ 

The  second  part  of  the  volume  contains  a  catalogi]e,|\vhich 
is  intended  to  be  complete,  both  of  foreign  and  of  British 
writers  on  the  subject  of  healtli  and  diet.  The  list  of  foreign 
publications  is  taken  from  Haller  and  Ploucquelt  principally. 
The  English  catalogue  seems  to  have  been  compiieri  in  a 
great  measure  hy  the  author  himself.  It  is  sufficiently  co- 
pious ;  but  many  of  the  works  are  absolutely  unconnected 
with  the  subject. 

A  large  appendix  to  this  volume  contains  communications 
to  the  author  on  the  subjects  of  health  and  longevity.  Tlie 
greater  part  of  them  are,  very  little  interesting.  The  inciui- 
ries  however  concerning  the  training  of  persons  to  athletic 
exercises,  and  the  breeding  of  game  cocks,  have  furnished 
some  curious  matter,  but  the  application  of  it  is  not  obvi- 
ously seen.  We  have  also  accounts  of  various  persons  in  the 
north  of  an  extraordinary  age;  but  wecannot  collect  any  thing 
more  from  them  than  that  ihey  possessed  remarkable  consti- 
tutions. Their  habits  in  general  seem  to  have  been  exactly 
the  same  as  those  of  others  in  similar  circumstances.  The 
account  of  James  Duke,  a  man  who  died  at  the  age  of  102, 
tirawn  up  by  the  Rev.  John  Baist,  minister  ofTannadice,  is 
b\'  far  the  most  interesting  paper  in  the  collection.  Its  pe- 
rusal has  in  some  measure  repayed  ns  for  the  ennui  we  have 
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sustained  from  iheflippancyof  the  Chevalier  Edelerantz,  the 
unmeaning  commentariesoF  Dr.  Kolleson^and  the  common- 
place dullness  oi"  Dr.  A,  P.  Buchan. 

The  third  and  fourth  volumes  consist  wholly  of  extracts 
from  the  works  of  dilTerent  writers  on  health  and  longevity, 
■will)  some  tracts  which  elucidate  this  inquiry,  or  which  at 
least  Sir  John  Smclair  supposes  connected  with  it.  The  first 
of  these  volumes  contains  an  account  of  the  foreign  authors 
who  have  written  on  these  subjects;  the  second,  the  British 
writers.  M'Kenzie's  History  of  Health  is  the  work  wliich 
ihe  collector  has  principal!}'  followed  up  to  the  time  in 
which  he  wrote.  Tl)e  tracts  contained  in  the  first  part  are 
the  following  :  I,  Regimen  Sanitatis  Salerni,  with  Holland's 
version  into  English  doggrel  rhymes  ;  2,  The  treatises  of 
Cornaro,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  short  notice  of  the  preced- 
ing Marcilius  Ticinus,  and  Platina  Cremonensis  ;  3,  Ac- 
count of  authors  between  the  lime  of  Cornaro  and  Sanctorius; 
4,  The  JMedicina  Statica  of  Sanctorius  ;  5,  Mr.  Abernethy's 
experiments  on  perspiration  ;  b,  Foreign  authors  between 
the  time  of  Sanctorius  and  the  treaty  of  Utrecht;  7,  The 
art  of  medicine  among  the'Chinesc,  extracted  from  du 
Halde  ;  8,  Hunt  On  the  power  of  resolution  over  Diseases ; 
y,  Hygiene,  by  Haller^  translated  fron  the  Encyclopedic  Me- 
thodique  ;  and,  JO,  A  tract  on  Longevity,  by  Lucian. 

Tl)e  English  tracts  here  republished  are,  ],  Brown's  transla- 
iion  of  friar  Bacon's  treatise,  intituled,  De  retardnndis  se- 
nectatia  malis  ;  2,  Dr.  Rowley's  translation  of  Lord  Bacon's 
History  of  Lifea\)d  Death,  with  some  other  extracts  from  his 
works;  3,  Sir  Wm.  Temple's  Observations  on  Health  and 
Long  Life  ;  4.  Boyle  On  the  reconcilableness  of  specific  me- 
dicine to  the  corpuscular  philosophy  ;  and  Boyle  On  the  use 
of  simple  medicines;  b,  Mead  on  the  Regimen  of  Life,  taken 
yye  believe,  from  the  Monita  and  Praecepta  Medica;  6,  He- 
berden  on  Diet,  an  extract  from  liis  commentaries; ^7,  A 
letter  on  the  consumptive  habit,  by  an  anonymous  writer. 
We  agree  with  Sir  Joim  Sinclair,  that  this  is  a  valuable  and 
instructive  piece,  and  the  public  is  obliged  to  him  for  rescu- 
ing it  from  oblivion  ;  8,  An  account  of  the  state  of  the  body 
and  mind  in  old  age,  by  Dr.  Rush;  and  9,  A  public  lecture, 
containing  cautions  to  young  persons  concerning  health,  by 
Dr.  Waterhouse,  of  the  university  of  Cambridge  in  ^qw 
England. 
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THE  etymology  of  words  is  an  iiseful  and  interesting 
study^  not  only  to  the  antiquarian  and  the  critic,  but  to  the 
metaphysician,  who  may,  lience,  observe  some  curious  phe- 
nomena in  the  operations  of"  mind.  For,  though  we  may 
suppose  any  word,  in  its  first  and  original  application,  to  be 
an  arbitrary  sound  ;  yet  it  is  not  so  with  the  subsequent  or 
derivative  senses;  the  first  meaning  always  more  or  less  de- 
termines the  rest.  In  the  succession  of  ideas,  or  translation 
of  meanings,  which  are  affixed  to  any  word,  we  discern 
two  operations  of  the  mind,  which  have  great  influence  in 
the  formations  of  words  and  combi nations  of  language  ;  as- 
sociation, and  analogy  ;  both  of  which,  particularly  the  last, 
are  governed  by  the  principicof  resemblance.  In  thesuccessive 
ideas  or  meanings  which  are  affixed  to  any  word,  the  mind 
is  evidently  guided  by  the  resemblance  which  it  discerns  ; 
and  one  word  is  thus  made  to  serve  a  variety  of  purposes. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  how  one  primary  root  of  meaning 
gradually  shoots  up  and  ramifies  into  a  spreading  tree  of 
ideas.  \\^e  shall  give  an  instance  or  two  from  the  work  of 
Mr.  Pirie,  which  we  shall  select  at  random,  as  the  work 
happens  to  open  before  us  ;  for  most  of  his  etymologies 
evince  a  competent  share  of  learning  and  ingenuity. 

'  The  Hebrew  aS  or  -IsS  leb  or  lov,'  says  ViV.  Pirie,  '  which  signifies 
to  act  heariily,  tlie  heart,  mind,  &o.  has  given  birth  to  a  vast 
numl)er  of  words.  As  the  heart  is  the  fountain,  uf  vitality,  hence 
our  life,  to  live,  &c.  with  the  Sa.xon,  lif,  lifan.  As  it  is  the  seat  of 
the  affections,  hence  leaf.  Sax.  line,  Teui.  and  our  lure,  wiih  all  its 
derivatives.  As  to  act  treely,  is  to  act  from  tlio  iieart,  the  Latins 
formed  on  this  root  their  luheo,  or  libeo,  acting  williajjly  ;  liiier,  free 
liberla.s,  liberty:  libtrulis,  open  hearted,  liberal:  libitum,  at  plea- 
sure ;  libo,  pouring  out  a  drnik-offering,  whicii  was  a  free-will  offer- 
ing, and  was  intended  to  represent  the  pouring  out  of  the  heart  to 
(iod  in  prayer,  (Sec.  lib:ri,  children,  i.e.  free,  in  opposition  to  bond- 
servants; liber,  a  book,  as  written  first  on  the  bark  of  trees,  called 
liber^  as  it  freely  separates  from  the  tree  ;  with  a  great  many 
others,  from  whence  we  have  formed  our  Uberulitjj,  libertine,  libel, 
library,  Ike.  also  delivery,  to  deliver;  with  the  French  delivrer,  de~ 
livraiice,  liber/i,  hbraire,  litre,  livrer.  Hence  also  the  Greek 
>.o;Cw,  Xei<^u,  \iQx^u,  with  many  others.  It  sometimes  signitics  a  Iwaf  or 
cake  of  bread.  This  sense  is  still  retained  in  the  Saxon /c»/'  and  our 
loaf.  As  the  heart  is  inclosed  in  the  pericardium,  hence  the  Greek 
/.oCor,  any  husk,  or  cell,  which  coutai'is  seed;   and  our  lov:,  with 
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the  Scottish  verb,' ?o  ZiZ>.' — 'SS;)  and    '^f,    to  roll,  or    to  be  rou7ta, 
is    the   mother  of  the    Belgic    uoiighl,    oughler,  from    wlience    our 
ogle,  oglcr,  q.  d.  rolling   the    eye,    to  take  a  stolen   glance.     The 
Scots  glai/,  to  glae,  or  glay,  have  the  same  sense.-     This  root  often 
denotes  the  gathering  together  or  circumvolution  of  water  ;  and  from 
lliis  idea  ihe  Latins  made  this  word   stand  for  any  fluid    thickened 
chiefly  by  cold ;    as  gelu,  ice,  gelasco,  gelabilis,  gelo,  &lc.  and  congelo, 
eoagiilo,  coagiilutio  ;   from  whence  come  our  ro/j^^ffl^,  coagulate,  and 
all   their  derivatives.     Gelatus,  La,t.  gdti',  Fr.  with  our  ^f//j/,  grow 
from  the  same  stock;  and  as  cold  makes  ice,  hence  gelidus,   Lat. 
with  our   gelid,  gelidiiy,  gelidness.     To   cement  things  by  a  viscid 
tenacious  matter,  is  called  gluer,YY.  gew,  ov  glud,  Brit,  and  to  glue, 
Eiig.  as  the  substance  itself  is  called  gleiv,  ov  glue  ;  gluten,  glus, 
ghitinamen,  glutin amentum^  Lat.   whence  our  glutinous.^- — '  We  fre- 
quently call   falsehood    simulation,  from  her    wearing  a    semblance 
of  truth.      For  the  same  reason,  falsehoods,  artfully  contrived,  with 
a  view  to  deceive,  are  called  guile  from  Sjr  a  semblance  or  likeness. 
Hence   came  the  S;i.\on  gilt,  our  guilty  with   gillig  guillj/.     As  the 
Saxons  pronounce  the  Hebrew  gimel  as   ■n/,  and  oirt  as  wo  or  aa,  .^ 
round,  or  circular,  became //itot/,  Sax.  wiel,  IJelg.  and  wheel,  English. 
1'he  Saxon  v:el  from  whence  the  English  rt:(eli-,  a  whirlpO(d,  is  cer- 
tainly of  the  SHme   original.      Pronouncing  the  j-  after  the  northern 
manner,  upon  ""n  to  roll,  revolve,  the  Latins  formed  their  volvo,  revul- 
uo,  &c.  from  whence  revolution  Kr.  and  Eng.uiih  our  circumvolution^ 
to  revolve^  is.c.    A  current  of  air,  from  its  revolving  motion,  is  called 
in  English  gale.' 

We  will  not  affirm  that  there  is  uo  mixture  of  chimerical 
supposition  in  some  of  INJr.  Pirie's  etymologies  ;  but  etymolo- 
gists in  all  ages  have  been  a  fanciful  race^  and  imagined  kin- 
dred   afliinitifcs  between  words,  which   are  of  very  different 
stocks   and    i'aniilies.     But  Mr.  J^irie  is,  on   the  whole,    far 
from  be  in  2:   a  taiiciiul  etvmolo<iist ;  he  is  conslaiitlv  Sfuided 
by  I  lie  light  of  analogy  ;  and  though   some   of  his  lesem- 
biknces  may  be  thought  too  remote,  or  too -minute,  to  war- 
rant the  inference,  yet  to  the  majority  of  them,  the  learned 
reader  will,  wc  think,  cheeifuljy  ascribe  the  praise  of  judg- 
ment, of  erudition,    and  sagacity.     Many  persons  will  dis- 
pute whether  the^^ebrevv    roots   have    been    the    parental 
source   of  so  many  derivatives    in   the  ancient  and  modern 
languages   as  Mr.  Pirie  seems    to  think,  but   the  multitude 
of  analogies  which  he  has   adduced,    constitute   a   mass    of 
proof,    that   will   not   re.idily  be  overturned.      In    exploring 
the  derivations  of  words,   etymologists  are  very  likely  to  be 
misled  bv  a  similaritv    of  sound  ;   but  where  a   sitriilarity  of 
sound  IS  associatedvvilh  a  similarity  of  sense,  and  this  not  in 
one,  but  in  many  instances,  we  mav  fairly  infer,  that,  of  the 
two  languages,  in  which  this  occurs,  one  iuis  furnislied  words 
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and  derivatives  to  i!ie  other.  Whether  the  Hebrew 
be  the  parent  language  or  not,  is  a  question  wliicii  we  leave 
to  be  determined  by  [)liilologists  ;  but  this  is  certain,  that  it 
is  thf  most  ancient  laniz;npge  ot  which  we  have  any  written 
documents  ;  and  of  course  the  most  ancient  to  which  the 
etymologist  can  have  access.  The  written  monuments  of 
the  Arabic  and  Persic,  are  of  a  much  later  date  ;  and  as 
population  evidently  proceeded  from  the  east,  or  the  central 
parts  of  Asia,  we  may  consequently  expect  to  find  the  ori- 
gination of  many  European  words  in  the  languages  of  the 
east.  And  the  Hebrew,  from  being  that  of  which  we  pos- 
sess the  most  ancient  remains,  seems  to  deserve  the  prefer- 
ence in  our  etymological  disquisitions.  JN'Jr.  Pi rie  tias  af- 
forded a  very  interesting  specimen  of  the  utility  which  may 
in  this  particular  be  derived  from  the  study  of  the  Hebrew. 


Art.  XV. — The  Elegies  of  C.  Pedo  jilhinovanm,  a  Latin 
Poet  of  the  Augu^Lun  Age ;  icith  an  Eiig/ish  I'ersion. 
Longman. 

ALL  thai  we  know  of  this  poet  is,  that  we  know  nothing 
further  than  that  he  lived  and  wrote  in  the  Augustan  age, 
and  seems  to  have  been  intimate  with  Ovid,  who  calls  him 
Sidereus  \  that  he  was  coupled  by  Quintilidn  to  llabirius,  of 
whom  Ovid  says,'  raagnique  Rabirius  oris;'  that  Martial  styles 
liim  '  doctus  ;'  that  Jer.  Vossius  and  Heinsius  yie  with  each 
other  in  talking  nonsense  in  praise  of  the  first  elegy;  and  that 
Jean  le  Clerc  publirihed  two  extant  elegies  in  17O0, 8vo.  and 
republished  them  in  i7l.">,Pimo.  under  the  name  of  Theodore 
(joralle,  with  a  long  and  no  very  sprightly  commentary. 

The  translator  differs  in  principle  from  Mr.  Fitz  Thomas, 
as  the  following  extract  will  evince  ; 

'  In  order  that  the  character, of  the  writer,  and  the  turn  of  his 
compositions,  may  be  jii'igrd  of,  so  far  as  they  remain,  by  the 
English  reader,  1  have  endeavoured  to  exhibit  him  in  an  Endish 
dress;  but  I  by  no  means  desire  it  so  h\:  cons*5Jered  sis  designed  for 
a  close  translation.  It  is  probaldy  near  enough'  to  the  original  to 
give  the  general  meaning  ;  and  this  alone  is  aimed  at.' 

The  occasion  of  the  first  elegy  is  the  death  of  Drusus,  one 
of  the  sons  of  Livia,  the  wife  of  Augustus,  at  a  time  when 
consular  and  triumphal  honours  were  decreed  him. 

The  whole  bent  of  this  elegy  is  so  like  every  other  elegy 
that  ever  was  written  to  the  memory  of  a  great  Roman,  the 
flattery  so  servile,  the  compliments  so  ready  at  hand  for  any 
who  would  give  or  accept  themj  the  condolence  so    hackney 
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edj  and  in  many  passages,  the  verses  so  unpromising,  that  we 
are  not  surprized  at  finding  no  amustnient.  Upon  the  whole 
the  translator  has  been  true  to  his  professions  of  giving  the 
sense  of  his  author.  To  seiect  one  passage  in  preft  rence  to 
another,  would  imply,  that  the  even  and  insipid  tenor 
of  ideas  were  broken  by  an  occasional  spice  of  feeling  and 
interest.  This,  however,  is  far  from  the  case;  and  the  few 
couplets  subjoined  are  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the 
tenor  of  the  whole  elegy  : 

'  To  6\t  is  liuman  ;  'tis  our  nature's  debt ; 
And  Cliaron's  boat  has  never  rested  yet. 
Heroes  and  cowards  tali  ;  the  common  grave 
We  all  must  come  to ;  noble,  peasant,  slave. 
Nor  men  alone,  but  heav'n  and  earth  must  fall, 
And  one  fix'd  period  will  conclude  us  ail.' 

Many  of   the  Latin  couplets   are  doubtless  very  little  im- 
proved ill  the  English. 

'  I  nunc,  et  rebus  tantd  impendente  ruina, 
In  te  solam  oculos  et  tua  damna  reler.' 

Which,  after  having  been  put  into  the  translator's  turning- 
lath,  comes  out  thus : 

Hence  then,  O  Livia,  thine  own  sufferings  scan  ; 
And  yield  to  abject  sorrow,—  if  i/ou  can. 

The  following  couplet  would  entitle  the  translator  to  a  seat 
in  the  free  and  easy  club  : 

The  truth  is,  —there  is  a  thing,  we  Season  call  ; 
And  time  in  many  things  is  all  in  all. 

Nothing  l^ss  than  a  diligent  perusal  of  Cowper  could  have 
gi%'en  the  author  such  an  ascendancy  in  the  doggrel.  In  the 
original,  many  graces  of  the  same  kind  are  to  "be  iound  : 


*  Ut  sua  non  essent  invidiosa  bona,' 
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'  Et  studet  officio  f^du^a  colla  dare.' 
And  as  an  instance  of  elegiac  harmony  : 

'  M'ulii  in  le  amissi ;  nee  cui  tot  turba  bonorum^  &c/ 
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Art.  XVI. — Lectures  on  Scripture  Facts.     By  the  Rev.  //Il- 
liam  Beugt  Colitjer.     Hvo.   \-ii.     Hatchaid.     i8U7. 

Mr.COLLYER  informs  us  that  hisotiject  in  these  1'ectures 
was  to  coiiiirm  some  of  the  facts  recorded  in  the  Bible,    by 
the   testimony  of  contemporary    historians,   or    where   the 
remoteness  of  the   events  preciiuled    llie  po-sibihty    of  ob- 
taining such  testimony,  to  adduce  sucii  passages  in  heathen 
writers  of  a  later  period  as  might  liave  any    lelation  to   \,\yt 
subject  which  he  undertook  to  discuss.      His  lectures  auHwrnt 
to  fourteen,   and  tlie   topics   vvliicli    they   embrace   <ire   .tiie 
following:  the  necessity  of  a  divine  revelation;  t  lie  creation;; 
the  deluge;  the  destruction  of   Babel;    the  destruction  of 
Sodom    and    Gomorrali  ;    the   hist(;ry   of  Jo^^eph  ;  scriptural 
representation  of  the    nature  and  destination    of  man;   the 
slavery  and  deliverance  of  Israel  in  Egypt;  the  journey  of  the 
Jsraeht-es  in  the  wilderness,  their  establishmentinCaiiaan,  and 
the  circumstances  attendmg   these  events  ;  the  goverumenl; 
<jf  the  Jews;    the  captivities  of  Israel  and  Judah;    th^  life, 
■death,  resurrection,  and   ascension  ot  Jesus   Christ,  proved 
as  matters  of  tact;   the  character  of  the   writers  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament;   tlie  urisearci)able  God.     After  having 
read  the  subjects  of  the  present  lectures  and   the   professed 
intention  of  the  author  in    composing   them,  ne   sac    down 
to  the    perusal,  expecting    to    Hnd    them    characterised   bjr 
depth  of  researcl)  and  solidity  of  argument,  rather  tlian  the 
iiffcctation  of  pathos  and   the   loppery  of   eltKiuence.      But 
the  author,  instead  of  addressing  what  he  says  to   the  calns 
decision  of  the  understandmg,  seems  continually  a-nxious  to 
make  a  gorgeous  display  of   his  own   oratorical  pov\ers,  and 
to  awaken  the  imagination  ratf-er  than  to  impress  the  judg- 
ment,    flis  diction  is  of  the   florid    kind,   and    in   no  small 
number  of  instances  disgraced  hy  atFectalion  and   bad  taste. 
We  will    furnish   a  specimen   Irom    the  commeucement  of 
the  fourth  lecture  : 

*  We  left  Noah,'  says  the  preacher,  '  floating  with  his  fairiHy  upoTi 
the  bosom  of  an  overwhelming  (le:Uge,  which  had  exhausted  the  foun- 
tains of  th^edeep,  to  wash  away  the  stains  ol"  guilt  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  We  are  now  to  accompany  this  favoured  family,  hom 
the  ark  that  preserved  them^  to  the  wasted  deserted  plains  once  moTie 
visible.  What  an  interesting  picture  does  the  sacred  historian  present 
to  the  eye  i-f  the  iii;aginatio,i  !  Behold  an  altar  erected — a  faiii'iy 
surroun<liiig  it — the  rainbow  extending  its  sublime  arch  acros-.  ii>e 
face  of  heaven — and  the  Eternal  himself  appealing  to  it,  as  the  scai 
of  a  gracious  covenant,  and  a  pledge  of  security  to  the  hurn^n  luct-  ' 
On  the  one  hand,  may  be  seen  the  ark,  on  the  elevatjou  of   miuui 
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Ararath  ;  on  the  other,  strewed  thick  and  sad,  the  mournful  remains 
of  those  who  hati  ptiithed  by  the  waters.  All  is  silent — vihile  the 
patriarch  adores  his  omnipotent  Preserver;  and  presents  his  sacrifice 
with  the  mingled  enioiions  of  ()ity,  of  gratitude,  and  of  faith. 

'Of  pity.  Couid  he  view  the  scene  of  desolation  around  him, 
"without  suffering  one  itar  of  compassion  to  fall?  Impossible!  And  well 
might  a  patriarch's  bosom  entertam  the  divine  and  generous  princi- 
ple, when  she  takes  up  her  residence  a  welcome  guest  in  heaven  ! 
She  shrows  her  softest  tints  over  those  blissful  regions,  without  im- 
pairing either  their  beauty  or  their  tranquillity  ;  and  sheds  her  sweet- 
est balm  upf.n  their  inhabitants  without  destroying  either  their 
happiness  or  their  repose.  Her  lily  is  interwoven  with  the  roses  which 
form  celestial  garlands;  and  her  drops  of  compassion  mingle  with 
the  tears  of  exquisite  delight,  which  glitter  in  iramort>tl  eyes. 

'  Of  gratitude.  As  the  patriarch  had  seen,  with  sorrow,  the  des-- 
trurtion  of  the  world,  be  was  preserved,  in  mercy,  to  behold  ihe 
renovation  of  it.  His  consecrated  ark  had  floated  safely,  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  waters  ;  and  now,  that  they  were  abated,  he 
descended  from  it,  upon  the  face  of  nature,  smiling  as  a  bride  neyviv 
adorned.  He  received  from  Him,  who  is  the  sovereign  disposer  of 
all  events,  a  promise,  that  the  serene  sk}'-  should  lower  no  more  to 
destroy;  and  that  the  hand  that  balanced  the  polesofiieaven,  should 
roll  the  seasons  round  in  their  order.  "  1  will  establish  my  cove- 
nant with  them;  neither  shall  all  flesh  he  cut  off  any  more  by  the  wa- 
ters of  a  flood.  While  the  earth  remaineth,  seed  time  and  harvest, 
cold  and  heat,  summer  and  winter,  and  day  and  ni"ht,  shall  not  cease." 
With  the  distinction  which  had  been  made  between  himself  and  his 
family,  and  the  whole  human  race,  in  a  moment  of  punishment  so 
signal,  fresh  in  his  memory  ;  and  with  these  Words  of  niercv  sound- 
ing in  his  ears,  surely  he  could  not  l>nt  kneel  before  his  altar 
with  gratitude.  It  is  gratitude  which  tunes  the  harps  of  heaven, 
and  touches  them  with  the  finger  of  harmony.  And  when  gratitude 
was  extinguished  in  the  bosoms  of  '  a  third  part'  of  the  sons  of 
God,  the  order  of  heaven  was  deranged,  the  harmony  of  heaven 
\vas  suspended,  the  symphonies  of  heaven  were  silenced,  war  first 
•reared  bis  hideous  form,  hell  fiist  received  existence,  and  angeis 
became  demons.  Nor  can  this  sacred  principle  be  annihila- 
tt'd  in  any  bosom,  excepting  those  over  which  Satan  holds  un- 
divided empire.  It  could  not,  therefore,  be  excluded  from  the 
heart  of  Noiih.     ' 

'  Of  faitli.  There  extended  the  seal  of  the  covenant  over  the 
retiring  cloud.  He  believed,  and  it  was  counted  to  him  for 
rigbteousne^'?.  He  saw  the  fidelity  of  God,  sparkling  in  the  bril- 
liant colours  formed  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  falling  ujjon  the  de- 
scending shower.  And  did  he  look  forwards  to  him,  who  should 
finally  remove  the  curse,  ])lant  "  a  rainbow  round  about  the  throne," 
and  make  all  things  new?  Surely  he,  from  whom  anew  world  was 
to  spring,  was  not  suffered  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  redeemer  ol' 
fallen  uiaii  !  He  remembered  the  promise  that  the  "  seed  of  the 
woman  ^hou!d   bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent;"   and   his  saciitscs 
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ascended  with  acceptance,    because  he  beheld    in   the   typ<^,    vvitli 
the  eye  of  faith,  Jesus  the  great  antetype.' 

The  fifth  lecture  concludes  with  the  following : 

*  0  christian,  death  is  advancing  to  conduct  tliee  home,  to  ter- 
minate thine  afflictions,  and  io  hide  thee  for  ever  from  thf  storms  of 
life!  Even  now,  the  moment  arrives  !  Hark  !  the  trinnrjhng  of  the 
horses  at  the  dour,  and  the  chariot  of  fire  waits  to  bear  thee  to  heaven.* 

All  this  is  certainly  very  prelty,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
but  that  it  was  delivered  with  great  self-sstisfaction  by 
Mr.  Collver  himself,  and  heard  with  great  complacency  by 
his  audience.  But  we  are  plain  men  who  do  not  readil}- 
siiffer  ourselves  to  be  juggled  out  of  our  wits  by  those 
bursts  of  rhetoric,  which  are  full  of  sound;  but  by  which 
neither  the  heart  is  improved,  nor  the  mind  informed. 
Many  congregations,  pariicularly  among  the  saints,  are 
we  know,  like  certain  animals,  to  v/hich  they  bear  no  small 
lesembiance,  easily  led  by  the  ears  ;  and  those  persons  who 
are  nsually  lenned  popular  prenclurs,  seem  to  be  well  aware 
of  this  facility.  Hence  their  discourses  are  little  more 
than  a  superfluity  of  sound,  with  a  dearth  of  sense.  As 
long  as  what  they  say  will  act  upon  the  grislle,  fibre,  and 
medulla  of  the  ear,  they  feel  very  little  anxiety  about  any 
impressions  upon  the  intellecl.  The  sentences  of  Mr.  Col- 
Iyer  are  very  lull  of  folioge,  but  they  contain  but  very  little- 
fruit.  Some  little  however  they  do  contain,  which  leads  us 
to  hope  that,  by  judicious  pruning  and  assiduous  culture,  the 
faculty  which  produced  this  lillle  may  be  able  to  produce 
more.  Some  of  the  notes  exhibit  a  moderate  share  of  eru- 
dition, which,  if  he  will  relinquish  that  conceited  parade 
of  verbiage,  by  which  his  present  composition  is  distin- 
guished, and  aim'at  clear  and  definite  ideas,  instead  of  be- 
wildering himself  and  his  readers  with  an  empty  pompo- 
sity of  sound,  he  may  render  essential  service  to  tl)e  best 
interests  of  revealed  truth,  and  v\rite  what  isbolh  creditable 
to  himself,  and  instructive  to  mankiiid. 


Art.  XVH. — J  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Spencer 
Perceval,  Ch<»ic€i tor  of  the  Exchequer,  isc  i^'c.  ^c.  on  the 
p.xpeditiici/  and  Propritftj  of  regulaiing.  0^  Parliamentcn^y 
Authorili/,  the  Practice  of.  Furiolous  Inoculation,  izcith  a 
J  iezi;  to  the  Ertermination  oj  the  Smalt- Pox  Hvo.  pp.  36. 
Uatchard.     1807. 

V/E  doubt  not  that  Hotn  this  period  the  varcine   contest, 
if  it  be  continued  at  all,  will  assunie  a  new  ciiaractcr.     The 
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college  of  physicians  having  pronounced  so  decided!}'  on 
the  value  of  the  practice,  the  enhghtened  part  of  the  pubHc 
will  not  be  disposed  to  pay  n;uch  regard  lo  the  claiDours  of 
ignorance  or  the  snarls  of  morlified  pertinacil}'.  But  the 
character  of  the  opponents  of  this  practice  forbids  us  to  ex- 
pect that  the}"^  will  be  reduced  to  silence.  A  new  cpiestion 
naturally  arises  out  of  tlie  decision  which  has  been  made  by 
the  most  competent  tribunal  which  exists  in  these  kingdoms. 
It  is,  whether  the  legislature  should  interfere  with  the  prac- 
tice of  variolous  inoculation,  or  whether  the  progress  of 
vaccination  should  be  left  to  the  activity  of  individual  bene- 
volence, and  the  natural  progress  of  information  and  good 
sense,  unaided  by  the  authority  of  the  laws? 

We  are  prepared  to  expect  that  the  little  noisy  and  mis- 
chievous cabal,  which  succeeded  in  misleading  for  a  time  a 
large  portion  of  the  population  of  this  metropolis,  will  do 
their  utmost  to  thwart  every  attempt  to  introduce  legislative 
inteiference.  Tliey,  who  have  excited  a  sort  of  insurrection 
in  favour  of  the  most  loathsome  and  hideous  of  human  dis- 
eases, will  be  shocked  at  the  cruelty  of  preventing  parents 
from  exposing  their  offspring  to  the  chance  of  death,  blind- 
ness, and  deformity;  and  the  inhumanity  of  rescuing  the 
unwary  passenger  from  meeting  destruction  in  every  alley 
through  which  he  may  be  obliged  lo  pass.  The}'  will  become 
zealous  advocates  for  the  uncontrolled  exercise  of  private 
judgment,  and  their  patriotic  feelings  will  be  outraged  at  the 
tyranny  of  all  interference  of  authority  in  the  domestic 
concerns  of  [)rivate  families.  We  cannot  sympathise  with 
their  tender  feelings,  nor  participate  in  tiieir  patriotic  ardor. 
We  venerate  the  ancient  maxim,  ialus  populi  suprcma  lex 
esto.  Tl^e  power  of  parents  over  tlieir  children  cannot  ex- 
tend beyond  its  end  and  object,  which  is  the  welfare  of  the 
child.  JSo  parent  has  the  right  to  inflict  the  smallest  evil, 
be  it  physical  or  moral,  but  lo  secure  hiai  Jrom  some 
evil  ctill  greater ;  and  ot  two  evils  to  choose  lor  another  the 
least,  is  an  obligation  of  duty  as  much  as  of  prudence.  The 
legislature  is  to  society,  what  the  parent  is  to  his  family; 
bound  by  the  moral  frame  of  his  constitution  and  the  essen- 
tial relations  which  unite  him  to  every  member  of  it,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  wants,  sustain  the  weaknesses,  ai.d  direct  the 
judgments,  erf  the  whole  and  of  every  part,  and  if  need  be,  to 
prevent  by  coercion  anyone  member  injuring  any  other,  or 
irom  being  a  cause  of  detriment  to  the  whole.  This  isDiX- 
lural  equity  and  iustice,  to  which  every  man  subscribes  in 
the  ordinary  transactions  of  life,  in  affairs  even  of  little  mo- 
ment :  It  cannot  then  be  contrary  to  equity,  in  those  of  the 
highest,  which  concern  even  life  itself,    and  that  not  the  life 
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of  an  individual,  but  successively  that  of  a!"  the  individuals 
of  which  society  is  composed.  If  to  commit  a  nuisance  be 
an  offence  against  law,  how  much  greater  should  it  be  to 
introduce  a  pestilence  ? 

We  therefore  feel  obliged  to  the  author  of  this  well-writ- 
ten address  for  his  [)roposal  to  subuiit  the  practice  of   vario- 
lous inoculation  to  some  restrictions  hv  the  authority  of  par- 
liament.     He  has  confirmed  his  <j\vn  aroimient  by  adducing 
the  example  of  our  ancestors  in  tiuies  which  we  are  ready  to 
stigmatise  as  barbarous,  but  which,  if  we  consider    the    po- 
licy v.hich  dictated  some  of  their  laws,  we  ought  rather  to 
applaud  as  wise  and  humane.     After  the  Norman  conquest, 
the  leprosy,  previously  unknown  in  England,  was  introduced 
from  the  continent,  and  extended  its  ravages  far    and   wide 
throughout  the  island.     The  law  was  not  supine  in  its  endea- 
vours to  check  the  progress  of  this  domestic   foe.     Our    an- 
cient lavv  books  contain  the  form  of  a  writ,  dc  Lepr'oso  amo- 
ve ndo  ;  we  have  the  evidence  oi  it  in  tlie   register  of  writs, 
a  work  at  least  as   ancient  as   the   statute   of   W^estminster 
the  second,    l:^  Edward   I.  c.  21,  A.D.  I'i35  :  and    a  record 
maybefouud  of  the  year  14flS,   8lh   of  Edward  IV.  printed 
in  the  1 1th  of  Ryuier's  Fcedera,  p.  635,  which    shews   that 
up  to  that  time  tliis  writ  was  actually  issued  and  acted  upon. 
The  statute  of  James  i.  c.  31,  provides  for  the  maintenance 
of  those  infected  by  the  plague,  and  ordains  due  rcmilations 
for  the  separation  of  the  infected  from  the  sound,      l^erson* 
infringing  these  regidations   were  adjudged  to  diiVerent   pu- 
nishments according  as    the  condition  of  their   disease  was 
deemed  more  or  less   hazardous    to   those  who  approached 
them.     If  they  were  free  from  infectious  sores,  the  oli'ender 
was  punished  asa  vagabond,  according  to  the  penalties  of  (he 
statute  of  the  3yth  of  Elizabeth,  for  the  punishment  of  rogues 
and  vagabonds  :  but  if  an  infected  person,  commanded  to  keep 
house,  should  contiarv  to  such  commandment,    wiltully  and 
contemptuously  go  abroad,  and  converse  in  company,  having 
any  infectious  sore  upon  him  uncured,  such  person   was  ad- 
judged   as  a  felon,   and   to   sulj'er   the  ]>ains  of  deatli  as  a 
felon. 

Such  was  the  policy  of  our  forefathers.  In  later  times 
eight  several  acts  of  parliament  have  been  passed  to  regulate 
the  practice  of  quarantine.  That  of  the  38th  of  liis  present 
majesty  first  f  xtnided  these  Regulations  to  all  contagious 
diseases  an:l  di-itemj)er.s,  as  well  the  plague  ;  and  tl)e  4.nli  of 
his  majesty,  c.  10^  which  forms  tlie  present  code  of  our  law 
lelativc  to  qaaratitine,  confirms  these  regulations.  Our 
author  adds, 
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*  On  the  details  of  wise  precaution  anrl  salutary  rigotir  provided 
liy  this  tict,  I  do  not  enlarge  :  have  they  ever  excited  complaint  or 
reinonstratice  ?  But  will  it  be  either  wise  or  consistent,  while  we 
thus  guard  our  country  from  exterior  infection,  voluntarily  to  che- 
ris.h  an  infection  equally  malignant  within  its  own  bosom  ? 

It  would,  1  apprehend,  be  no  rigorous  or  arbitrary  decree  of  the 
legislature,  that  should  wholly  prohibit  variolous  inoculation  ;  but 
longer  to  forbear  to  regulate  and  limit  that  practice,  would  be  a 
vicious  acquiescence  in  individual  caprice  to  the  public  detri- 
nient.' 

'iliese  examples  will  be  satisfactory  to  those  vi'ho  think 
that  tleductions  of  equity  and  rcasoti  require  to  be  fortified  by 
precedent.  But  this  author  has  omitted  a  consideration,  whieli 
has  a]>v ays -St  ruck  us  as  the  most  forcible  argument  in  favour 
of  some  coereive  regulations,  as  it  sliews  that  all  other  at- 
tempts to  exterminate  tlie  sinall-pox  must  prove  nugator3\ 
A  very  large  portion  of  ilie  community  resist  or  neglect 
inoculation  of  any  kind  ;  a  few  from  scruples  of  conscience; 
many  more  from  the  heedlessness  of  poverty,  ever  occupied 
iii  providing  the  food  of  the  passing  day  ;  many  from  the 
still  more  criminal  desire  of  being  relieved  from  the  burden  of 
their  families.  Among  such  the  ravages  of  the  small  pox 
must  ever  continue,  unless  the  state  will  undertake  the  pa- 
rental of^ce  of  defending  those  who  are  neglected  or  aban- 
doned by  their  natural  protectors. 

^Ve  cannot  conclude  without  warmly  recommendin*;  thia 
publication  to  general  attention  and  favour. 


Art.  XVIII. — J  concise  Gazetteer  of  the  most  remarkable 
Places  ill  the  World;  ztith  brief  Notices  of  the  principat 
hiitoricnt  Events,  and  most  celebrated  Persons  connected 
Tilth  them  ;  to  u'hick  are  aniuxtd,  lUferences  to  the  Books 
of  History,  f  oj/age^,  i'ravcls,  6)C.  intended  to  promote  the 
Improvement  of  louthin  Geography,  Histori/,  and  Bio- 
graphy. i></  1  homas  Bourne,  Teacher  of  Writing  and 
Geography/,  Hackney,  ^vo.  8s.  boards,  or  t!s.  bound. 
^j  aw  man.      1807- 

THERE  are  few  places  which  are  not  connected  with 
sime  interesting  circumstances;  they  have  eitlier  been  the 
?(  ene  of  some  remarkable  occurrence,  or  the  birth  place  of 
^ouie  person  who  has  been  celebrated  in  literature,  in  arts, 
or  arn;s;  or  tl)ey  are  at  present  distinguished  by  some  par- 
Sicuiar  species  of  produce  or  mnnutacture.  When  these 
associated  ideas  are  combined  with  any  paiticular  town,,  vil- 
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bire,  or  distric!:,  they  tend  fo  assise?  the  memoiy  of  tlie  geo- 
graphical student,. and  to  rei'der  tlie  local  knowledge  whicii 
is  ihiis  acquired,  less  f-jgiiiv''  and  evanescent.  Considered 
in  this  view,  AJr.  Bourri*^'^  Gazetteer  is  an  ingenious,  amus- 
ing, and  edifying  peribrmancfr.  We  will  extract  one  or  two 
of"  his  ariicles  as  a  specimen  of  his  plan. 

*  Heuefoud,  (he  capital  of  Herefor<lshire.  Its  chief  manufac- 
tuvc  is  idoves.  Osven  Tudor,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Mortimer's 
cross,  1461,  was  buried  in  this  city.  At  Hereford,  the  younger 
Spencer,  the  unfortunate  favourite  of  Edward  II.  was  executed  in 
J32f).  IMany  persons  of  eminence  have  been  born  in  this  city;' 
among  the  most  distinguished  are,  Miles  Smith,  son  of  a  maker  of 
arrows,  who  became  bishop  of  GLjucesttr,  and  who  was  engaged 
by  James  I.  in  die  translation  of  the  Bible  ;  .Tofnr -Dalies  and 
Richard  Gerthirge,  two  eminent  penmen  :  and  David  Garrick  an 
actor  of  inimitable  powers.     Beaut,  of  England,  \'l.  499-' 


'MAGPEBURGH,a  city  ofGennany;  it  has  ahandsome  pnlacc,a  fine 
arsenal,  and  a  magnificent  cathedral,  whicti  contains  the  mausoleum 
of  Otho  the  great.  Here  are  manufactures  of  cotton  and  linen 
goods  ;  stockmgs,  gloves,  and  tobacco  ;  but  the  principal  are  those 
of  woollen  and  silk.  It  is  happily  situated  for  trade,  having  an  easy 
communication  with  Hamburgh  by  the  Elbe,  and  lying  in  the  road 
between  Upper  and  Lower  Germany.  It  is  also  the  strongest 
(fortress)  b<'longing  to  his  Prussian  majesty,  where  his  principal 
magazines  and  foundries  are  established.  It  was  taken  b}'  storm  in 
1631,  by  the  imperial  general  Jolly,  who  burnt  the  town  and  mas- 
sacred the  inhabitants,  of  whom  o-dy  SOO  escaped  out  of  40,0'()0  ; 
and  many  young  women  plunged  into  ihe  Elbe.  Raron  Trenck  was 
confined  in  a  dungeon  in  this  place  by  the  king  wf  Prussia  (Ereciericlc 
II.)  for  nine  years  five  months  and  SMme  days.  Life  of  Trenck 
translated  by  Ilolcroft.  Towcrs's  memoirs  ot  Frederick  II.  26(>. 
The  garrison  ot  Magdeburgh,  consisting  (d'  20,000  nien,  surtjpndeifd 
to  the  French,  November  l«06',who  found  in  it  an  immense  treasure.' 

The  most  amusing  and  instructive  way  of  leaching  geo- 
graphy is  by  associating  it  witli  historical  and  biographical 
leooUections. 


Art.  XIX. — Jn  ylhridgmevt  of  the  Light  of  Nature  pur. 
iiued,  by  Jbraitaui  lucktr,  Eaq.  originuUif  published,  in 
sevtu  Volumes,  under  the  Name  of  I'Uiward  Utarchy  Esq. 
Svo- pp.  oQO-  ii^s.  .Johnson.      1807. 

THB  second  and  last  edition  of  the 'Light  of  Nature,'  was 
published  in  lyu5  in  seven  large  volumes  Svo.  A  reduction 
dierefore   of  a  work  so  voluminous   to   about    one  seventh 
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■puri  e>f  the  quantity  in  a  faithful  and  masterly  abticIgmetTs, 
which  preserves  the  whole  condensed  substance  of  the  ori- 
ginal, inust  in  itself  be  considered  as  a  desirable  perlbrm- 
ance.  For  few  persons  have  leisure  for  the  perusal  of  the 
original  ;  and  of  those  who  have,  few  have  ability  to  fol- 
low tlie  author  through  the  thread  of  his  argument,  which 
is- often  lost  to  be  resumed  again  in  the  long  circuitous  course 
of  adesultory  composition,  which  was  prosecuted  at  differeut 
intervals  through  the  space  of  about  tvventv  years.  In  sucn  a 
■work,  during  the  execution  of  which  the  continuity  of  thought 
must  have  experienced  such  numerous  inlerruptions,  various 
fepetitions  must  be  expected  to  occur.  The  mind  will  unv/it- 
tingly  relapse  into  the  track  of  its  past  associations,  and  repro- 
duce iisriew  what  it  had  produced  before,  with  only  some  slight 
alteratj'orv  in  the  order  and  expression.  Such  repetitions  are 
ireq-nently  found  in  the  large  work  of  Mr.  Tucker,  which 
while  thev  facilitate  the  labour  of  abridifinoc.  lend  to  Drove  the 
Mtihty  of  an  abridgment.  The  plan  which  the  author  of  the 
abridgment  has  followed  is  we  think  judicious,  and  the  manner 
lit  which  he  has  executed  it  is  entitled  to  considerable  praise. 
He  has  omitted  the  various  repetitions,  the  superfluous  and 
*3!gressive  details,  and  pruned  away  the  redundancies  of  lan- 
guage which  are  lound  in  the  original.  Kut  he  has  left  en- 
tire the  singular  remarks,  or  striking  illustrations;  and  in 
short  he  has  preserved  all  the  prominent  parts  and  distin- 
guishing features  of  the  work.  We  have  \n  seveial  instance* 
compaied  the  abridgment  with  the  original,  and  have  found 
nothing  onikted  which  we  could  wish'  to  retain,  or  re- 
tained which  we  could  wish  to  omit.  The  writings  of 
Tucker  have  never  been  read  or  studied  so  much  as  they  de- 
serve; perhaps  this  abridgment  will  render  thenj  more  gene- 
rally known.  In  solidity  of  sense,  per^^^picuity  of  reasoning, 
and  above  all  in  copious  variety  of  illustration,  wiiich  simpli- 
Hes  what  is  complex  and  familiarises  what  is  abstruse,  he  is 
equal  to  any  or  to  all  the  metaphysical  writers  of  the  age. 


Art.  ^K--^— Lectures  on  the  Liturgy  ;  delivered  in  the  Parish 
Church  of  Saint  Antho!i)i,  fVat/ing-Strctt.  By  the  Rtv. 
Henry  Draper,  D.  I),  of  St.  Edmund's  Hall,  Oxford, 
Sundae/  Morning  and  Evening  Preacher  of  that  Parish, 
and  Lecturer  of  St.  George  the  Martj/r,  Southwark.  Hto. 
105.  6d.  boards.     Williams. 

THE  Rev.  Henry  Draper,  D.  Dis  ©ne  of  those  preachers 

who  ascribe  to  themselves  the  exclusive  title   of  evangelical. 
I'hese  gentlemen  talk  with  great  vehemence  about  certain 
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doctrines,  which  doctrines  rre  mere  matter  oftlieirowninven- 
lionifor  we  fuid  no  such  ia  tlieNeuTestaiiiciU,when  interpreled 
by  the  light  of  rational  crilicisu),  ChriH  never  preached  either 
the  doctrine  o^  original  sin  or  o\'  vicarious'ijunishiiuut ;   these 
are  the  coptrivances  of  men  who  understand  not   liis   great 
commandment^  to  do  as  we  would  be  done  Uy,   and   to  lo^'e 
one  another..    This   is  tlie  substance  of  that  doctrine  wliicb 
Christ  nreachcd  ;  all  besides  is  vanity  and  strife.     Mr.  (.ve 
heg  his  pardon,  Doctor   Draper  J  telh  u3  (p.  400',)  th.at  by 
the  \enu  faith,  he  '  understandrs  tliat  grace  oi'  God   whereby 
a  sinner,  convinced  of  his  lost  and  miserable  slate,  is  enabled 
to  repose  all  his  hope   of  salvation   upon   ihe  riu,hteousncss 
and  atonement  of  our  Lord  Jesus  ClMist.'     But  when    and 
where  did   Christ  teach  any    faith  like  this?  or  .\\hen   and 
where  did  he  tell  any  sinner  to   rest  liis  hopes  of  future  ac- 
ceptance with  the  Deity  on  a  basis   so  injurious  to  practical 
morality  ?    If  any  man  is  to  rtpose  (m  the  language  ot   i)^'- 
J)rnpei-,yo!i  his  hope  uf  sahatitj,'i.\\pon  {he  righteousness   of 
another,  the  necessity  of  any  personal  righteousness   is    sup 
perseded,  and  the   greatest  inciiements  to    s*  iile  of   virtue 
and  holiness  are  removed.     Christ  required  hiis  disciples  to 
believe  oidy  this  simple  truth,  that  he  was  the  iMessiah  ;  or 
lljat  the  doctrine  wliich  he   taught  was  a   divine   communi- 
cation.    ]5ut  all  this  passes  for  nothing   with   Di.   Draper, 
who  requires  a  faith  which  consists  in   a  certain  delusion  of 
feeling,  of  which    the  most  mischievous  consequences  must 
result  from  the  practical  application.     With  us,  faith  is   not 
a  maniacal  hallucination,  but  the  result  of  evidence.     It  is 
pot  a  supernatural  infusion,   but  a  natural  cflect,  proceeding 
from  an  assignable    cause.     But   the    evangelical  preachers 
make  failh  a  sort  of  miraculous  influence,  which  he  who  has, 
cannot  tell  how  it  came  ;  and  he,  who  has  not,  cannot  obtain 
if  he  vvili,   but  must  wait   till  the  preacdiing  of  Dr.  Draper, 
or  other  doctors  as  wise  as  he,    have  caused   such  a  ferment 
in  his  sensations,  as  will    make  him  see  visions    and    dream 
dreams. 


Art.  XX  [. —  JjJiorisms  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney;  u^ilh  Remarks 
b}/ Miss  Porter.     ^  vols.  \'2m'j.     lOs.  6d.     Longman. 

ISIiis  PORTER,  a  lady  already  known  to  the  u'orld.  nvJch 
t-o  l>cr  advantage,  by  the  very  pleasing  novel  of  '  '|  li<i^J^'"^'us 
of  Warsaw,'  has  further  proved  herself  in  the  pjpaent  pub- 
lication,  to  be  possessed  of  an  excellent  lieartas   well  as    a 
Warm  itnagination.     The  affections  of  the  former  have  been 
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completely  won  by  the  heroic  virtues  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
wlio^  though  rather  an  antique  lover  for  a  nymph  of  mo- 
dern days,  \%,  nevertheless,  a  very  honourable  abject  of  plato- 
nic  attachment.  We  are  sorry  to  add,  that  Miss  P.'s  hearty 
though  strongly,  is  not  exclusively  devoted  to  this  '  gentle 
shepherd  of  Arcady.'  The  present  king  of  Ssveden  claims, 
at  least,  a  second  place  in  it,  and,  having  the  advantage 
over  his  rival  in  being  still  alive,  has  secured  the  enviable 
honours  of  a  dedication.  Her  enthusiasm  has  led  her  to 
find  in  this  young  sovereign  a  parallel  to  her  English  knight. 
The  commencement  of  his  reign  has  certainly  exhibited  a 
picture  of  firmness  not  very  usual  in  the  European  courts 
of  this  day ;  and  if,  with  valour  and  generosity,  he  pos- 
sesses one  half  the  wisdom,  sense,  and  piety,  which  blazed 
forth  in  the  '  true  mirrour  of  chivalry,'  he  must,  indeed, 
well  deserve  the  honour  conferred  upon  him. 

These  little  volumes  are  but  a  prelude  to  greater  per- 
formances, in  which  Miss  P.  designs  to  celebrate  the  memo- 
ry of  her  hero.  She  informs  us  in  the  preface  that,  unless 
*  intimidated  by  the  charge  of  arrogance  from  yet  lurther 
tracing  the  literary  steps  of  her  noble  author,'  sh6  means 
to  prepare  pure  copy  of  his  Poems  and  Arcadia  for  tiie 
press,  and  to  complete  an  already- projected  Li/t  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidiiei/. 

Ear,  very  far  be  it  from  us  to  bring  again-^t  her  any  such 
charge  as  that  which  she  seems  to  dread.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  useful  libraries  and  literary  communications  so 
liberally  oflered  her  for  the  pur[)ose,  the  latter  part  of  her 
design,  at  least,  cannot  fail  ot"  proving  equally  interesting 
and  instructive  in  the  execution.  If  we  are  less  warm  in 
our  anticipation  of  the J'ormer,  it  proceeds  not  from  any 
depreciation  of  her  talents  (which  we  conceive  fully  com- 
petent to  the  task),  but  from  our  idea  of  the  works  which 
she  proposes  to  revise.  As  the  mirrour  in  which  a  most 
noble  and  virtuous  spirit  is  reflected,  the  Arcadia  will  al- 
■\vayH  be  preserved  in  the  libraries  of  men  of  real  taste  and 
feeling.  It  was  once  very  generally  read  and  admired.  It 
is  still  sometimes  opened,  and,  to  many  persons,  presents  a 
source  of  satisfaction  and  pleasure.  But,  let  it  be  publislied 
jn  what  shape  it  may,  it  will  never  again  be  found  in  com- 
mon circulation.  It  is  too  strongly  infected  with  all  the 
conceit  and  affectation  which  degraded  the  genius  of  the 
age^  and  there  is  no  relief  from  disgust  in  the  charms  of 
fancy,  in  which  it  is  lamentably  deficient.  The  soul  of 
honour,  indeed,  pervades  the  mass,  but  it  ci*eeps  in  a  languid 
stream  through  the  flats  of  uninteresting  conversation,  mo- 
notonous soliloquy,  and  wearisome  reflectiop,  affording  re^. 
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lieshment  to  the  traveller  who  dips  occasionally  into  it,  but 
baffling  the  patience  of  him  who  attempts  to  follow  its 
course  through  so  very  long  and  desolate  a  tract  of  country. 

Some  of  Sidney's  poetry  is  i-n  a  lofty  strain  of  sentiment, 
tindisfigured  by  conceit,  and  therefore  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion. But,  whatever  is  good  in  it,  is  to  fae  found  already  iii 
many  publications,  and  in  every  body's  hand  ;  so  that  nei- 
ther from  that  part  of  her  scheme  can  we  augur  any  great 
accession  of  fame,  or  of  more  solid  success,  to  the  editor. 

It  remains  to  mention  more  particularly  the  book  before 
us,  '  the  Aphorisms  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,'  His  works  abound 
with  religious  and  moral  observations,  out  of  which  Miss  P. 
has  made  this  selection.  They  were  generally  written  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  without  forethought  or  consideration,  and 
all  give  evidence  of  the  nobleness  of  mind  which  dictated 
them.  But  whoever  looks  in  them  for  brilliancy  of  wit,  quick- 
ness of  apprehension,  originality  of  sentiment,  terseness 
of  expression,  or  eloquence  of  language,  will  upon  the 
whole  be  much  disappoiiited.  They  are  moral  sentences, 
and  nothing  but  moral  sentences,  and,  for  the  most  part,  iit 
very  common  clothing.  They  are  certainly  calculated  to  give 
little  pleasure  except  lo  minds  as  enthusiastic  as  Miss  Por- 
ter's, on  which  the  character  of  the  illustrious  writer  has  made 
exactly  the   impression   which   her's   has  received  from  it. 
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RELIGION. 

Art-  ^^.'i^Sermovs  on  several  Suljects,  by  the  Rev.  IT.  B,  Wilson ^ 
M.  A.  Curate  and  Lecturer  of  St.  Michael's  Basr,ixha:v,  and  one 
of  the  Masters  of  Merchant  Taylor- s  School.  Svo.-pp.AGi.  lOs.  (id, 
Rivingtons.  1807. 

Mr.WILSON  is  the  author  of  a  letter  toLord  Grenville,  on  which, 
in  our  review  for  August,  we  were  obliged  to  bestow  a  little  gentle 
castigation,  which  was  amply  merited  by  the  unparralleled  effrontery 
and  unchristian  intolerance  of  the  performance,  in  the  present 
volume,  Mr.  Wilson  appears  to  be  hardly  less  overstocked  with  assu- 
rance than  he  is  wanting  in  charity.     The  tumid  sell-conceit  of  the 
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jnan  is  displayed  in  a  variety  of  instances  ;  and  be  never  ap])ears  to 
~i>e  in  Letter  huniuur  iii  tbr  piilpii,  liian  wiien  he  is  talking  pi  himself. 
'J  his  IS  very  visible  in  his  eighth  sernxm,  in  which  r\Ir.  Wilson  appearg 
to  be   the  principal   hero  m  the  piece.      But  lest   the  reader  should 
bf- unwilling  to  take  us  at  our  word,  we  will  prociucea  specimen   of 
egotism,  siiCi,  as  is  riot  evf  ry  day  to  be   found.      '  When  I  first   en- 
tered   on   the   discharge,  &c.- — 1  considered  that  1  was  to  watch    ioy 
your   souls,  &c   ; — lean   solemnly  say,  that  I  have  never  lost  sight 
bi  thai    iiwtul  idea.      I    have    not  'mispent   the  time  allotted   for   a 
discourse    trom  the  pulpit  in  abstruse,   speculative,  or    lanciful    re- 
"fiectiops.     l»^or    have   I  consulted    my  own  ease    or  vanity  in   the 
ccmpositions  which  I  have  produced,  but,   &c.' — '  My  endeavour 
has    t'een    not     to  gain   the    ajiplausc    of    men,    but.' — '    h\    my 
addresses   to  y('U,  1  have    used  every    mode  of  remonstrance,    &:c.' 
— '  I  have  consianily  borne  in  mind  th«  immortality  of   your  souls, 
&c.' — *  I   have   proposed   the  precepts  of  the   gospel  as  the   rule  of 
yuur  duty,  ^c.'- — '  I  have  laid  Letore  you  the  conditions,  &c.' — '  I 
have  rot  tailed  to  reprove  the  vices  which  are  gainino  ground,  &c.' 
— '  I  have  wisiieti  to   make   you    abound,  &c.' — '  1  have  called   on 
you  to    miitate,   &c.' — '  1  ani    not  conscious  of   having  suffered  sin 
upon.&c' — All  Iheseinstaiices  oi  the  delectable  use  of  that  conceited 
little  pronoun  I,  and   the  possessive  MY,   occur  within  the  space  of 
cie  paragraph  of  no  e.xtiac  rdinary  length  (Ser.  p.  137"9')>   fi'^ni 
uhichwc  are  led  to  concluiic  that   Wr.  Wilson  is  on  no  bad  terms 
■with  himself;  and    we  should  be  sorry  to  disturb  the   pleasureable 
it.'elii)g,  if  he  were  on  better  terms  with  his  fellow  christians,  whose 
creed  happens  to  differ  from  his  own.     But,  as  we   have   often   ob- 
served, (itgmatism  is  usually  accompanied  with    intolerance.     And, 
what  is  not  less  usual,  the  intolerance  of  Mr.  VV.'s  religious  creed  is 
associated  with  4    corresponding  servility  in    his  political.     Ur.con- 
diti'iial  conformity  IS  the  principle  of   the   one,  and    passive   obedi- 
ence (^f   the  ether.     And  while  he   assails   the   poor. dissenters  with 
the  virulence  <  f  Lisfnikcd  tongue,  he  has  sweet  and  fulsome  flattery 
to  lavish  on  the  spotless  purity  of  the  mitre  and  the  crown.     Indeed 
iNlr.  \V.  is  one  of    those  gentlemen  who,  while  in  his  orthodox  zeal 
he  would  readily  trample  on  the  n(  ck   of  presbyterian  or  catholic, 
Would  not  scruple  totistily  his   political  complaisance  f)y  any  act  of 
servility,  which  it  might  vuit  his  interest  to  execute,    and    his    em- 
ployeis  to  impose.     Instead  of   erdeavouring    to  repress    the    hea- 
venly flame   of  freedom    and  of  charit),    instead  of   atldiipting  to 
abiidge  our  present  stock  of  civil  or    rtlignnis  liberty,  lei  Mr.  \V. 
IcoiifJne  his  |.'reachifig  to  those  moral  tluiies   wliich  are  enjoined  in 
ithe  Evargelisis,  aiui  which  are  most   essentially  connected  with   the 
b''sl'  iiiieresis   cl    iiu.nkir.d.       'I'jiosi:   duties   co;. sTiTVTti   THE 
ONLY    VITAL   (  II 1' 1ST  I A  Ts' IT  Y  ,   a  nd  1 1    the    iM  iHsU  rs  ot    the  csta- 
lili  l.nui;!  \\<uiaid^  more  stress  <  n  ihcm,  than  on  \ain  ceremonials 
fan. I  ni>sleiieus  creti  s,  the  causesot  dissention  weule.  be  dnninished, 
and  ii/en  id    different  opinions  would  find  more  pleasiae  in  the  sanc- 
tuaiy  of  the  church.      We  cannot  but  remark,  that  Mr.  Wilson  has 
fi .\ctl'  too  hi^h  a  price  ou  his  sermons ;  half  a  guinea  io  an  e.\orbijj 
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iant  demand  for  a  volume  of  ^S-i  pages,  very  loosely  printed,  and  on 
paper  of  a  very  coarse  and  indifferent  manuiacture. 

POLITICS. 

Art.  23. — The  tFarits  of  tJie  People,  dv.d  the  Mcans'^of  the  Govern^ 
7!ient  ;  or,  Oljcctions  to  fh''  Initrferdice  oj  tiie  Ltgislature  in  the 
Affairs  of  the  Poor,  as  recovtmenrhd  bi/  Air.  U'hirbread  in  thi 
House  of  Commons,  on  Tkursduy,  Fibiuary  \^,  1807.  By  Juhn 
Bane,  Author  of  an  *  Outline  of  a  Plan  for  reducing  the  Poor''s 
Rate,  S)C.'  and oJ  '  c/h"  Principles  and  Rtgu/afiotis  of  Tranquillity^ 
an  Institution  commenced  as  an  economical  Bank  in  Albion-sti-eet, 
near  Blackfriar^s  Bridge.'  8vo.  3s.  Jordan  and  Maxwell. 
1807. 

Mr.  bone  contends,  that  all  legislative  interference  with  respect 
to  the  management  of  the  poor,  is  highly  impolitic  and  abbohitely 
pernicious ;  and  that  true  wisdom  Consists  in  Ittnng  them  alone:, 
'I'his  position  he  maintains  with  consiiierable  force  of  argument  ;  and« 
we  think  that  his  pamphlet,  which  evinces  no  common  share  of  pe- 
netration and  ability,  deserves  ih'e  sendus  attention  of  ail  who  are 
interested  in  the  happiness  of  their  fellow  creatures.  We  do  not  co- 
incide with  him  in  his  entire  reprobation  of  Mr.  WhitbreaJ's  system  ; 
but  we  do  not  think  his  pamphlet  the  less  deserving  of  our  praise, 
because  there  are  some  points  in  which  his  opinions  are  at  variance 
with  our  own. 

Art.  Qi.—The  Political  and  Military  State  of  Europe  flS07)  :  an 
Address  to  tfic  British  Nation,  exhibiting  the  sole  Means  of  pre- 
serving the  Independence  and  Liberties  of  the  British  Empire,  and 
of  rescuing  t/iose  of  Europe  jrom  the  Tyranny  of  (he  French  Go- 
ternment.    By  Alexander  IValker,  Esq.   8ro.  5s.    Crosby.     1807. 

Mr.  walker  ascribes  tlie  miseries  of  Europe  to  the  neglect  of 
merit.  To  this  neglect  he  imputes  the  French  revolution  ;  and  in  the 
opposite  policy,  vvhich  has  been  adopted  since  the  revolution,  of 
placing  genius  and  talents  in  their  appropriate  situations,  he  disco- 
vers the  foundation  of  the  extraordinary  success  which  has  attended 
the  measures  of  France  botli  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field.  While 
jn  France,  since  the  revolution,  none  but  men  of  talents  have  been 
employed  in  the  civil  and  military  departments  of  the  state  ;  the  old 
governments  of  Europe  have  pursued  the  former  system  of  letting  ef- 
frontery'  and  ignorance,  when  favourt-d  by  corruption  and  intrigue, 
fill  those  situations  where  only  virtue  .and  ability  ought  to  be  found. 
The  consequence  has  been  as  mioht  be  expected,  mismanagement 
and  defeat.  France  has  been  every  where  tnumphan'.,  while  her 
enemies  have  been  humbled  in  the  dust.  Even  in  Britain,  where  intel- 
lectual merit  is  more  generally  diffused  than  m  any  other  part  of  the 
World,  we  seldom  see  more  than  a  very  slender  portion  of  it  advar^tt-* 
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ed  to  the  civil,  military,  or  ecclesiastical,  departments  of  the  state* 
But  few  men  of  distinguished  talents  are  found  in  any  of  these  situa- 
tions. The  truth  is,  that,  in  England,  the  patru!.age  of  the  govern- 
ment is  more  devoted  to  tire  increase  of  undue  influence  than  to  the 
encouragement  either  of  ability  or  worth.  In  the  public  offices,  in  the 
army,  Uic  navy,  and  particularly  the  church,  we  see  men  invested 
with  honour  and  enriched  with  emolument,  who  are  totally  incompe- 
tent to  fill  the  situations  in  which  they  are  placed,  with  credit  to 
themselves,  or  with  advantage  to  the  community.  In  the  appoint- 
ments of  government,  the  question  is  not,  what  moral  or  intellectual 
excellence  does  the  individual  possess;  but  wl^at  degree  of  parlia- 
inentaryjnfluence  can  he,  his  friends  or  relations,  command  I 

Art.  25. — A  Key  to  the  recent  Conduct  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
Svo.  2s.  6d,     Jordan  a/ic/ Maxwell.     1807. 

THE  writer  of  this  pamphlet  attributes  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  late  administration  in  furnishing  Russia  with  supplies 
10  cairy  on  the  war.  He  says,  that  the  Russian  treasury  was  ex- 
hausted, that  the  emperor  had  neither  money  to  procure  provisions 
nur  warlike  stores  ;  that,  on  this  account,  the  Russian  army,  after 
the  battle  of  Eylau,  instead  of  following  up  their  successes,  were 
obliged  to  i'u,ll  bt'ck  on  Koningsberg ;  and  that,  during  the  battle, 
nnd  two  days  before,  they  had  been  almost  entirely  without  food. 
But,  if  such  were  the  situation  of  Russia,  does  it  not  appear  to  have 
been  the  extreme  of  folly  to  advance  into  Polish  Prussia  with 
nothing  but  famine  stalking  in  their  van  and  in  their  rear?  Was  it 
supposed  that  the  Russian  soldiers,  who  always  fight  well,  would 
fight  belter  when  their  rage  was  sharpened  by  hunger  and  despair  ? 
Vv^e  are  informed  by  this  author,  that  all  the  privations  which  the 
Prussians  endured,  and  which  were  so  inimical  to  their  success^ 
might  have  been  prevented  by  the  pecuniary  liberality  of  this  coun- 
try. He  tells  us  that  a  grant  of  five  millions,  which  the  emperor 
kohcitfid  under  the  inviting  name  of  a  loan,  would  have  enabled 
him  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  and  to  have  met  the 
enemy  on  equal  terms.  We  are  however  more  dubious  both  of  the 
success  and  of  the  policy  of  this  expedient  than  the  writer  appears 
to  be.  For  the  continent  has  long  and  often  been  inundated  with 
English  guineas  to  purchase  hostility  against,  and  triumphs  over, 
France.  Of  hostility  we  have  procured  enough,  but  of  triumphs  we 
have  had  none.  Our  pieces  of  money,  even  though  stamped  with 
the  king's  head,  have  never  been  able  to  repel  the  bullets  of  the 
French.  We  think  therefore  that  lord  Grenville  and  his  able  coad- 
jutors acted  more  wisely  in  keeping  our  money  at  home,  and  in 
leaving  the  emperor  of  Russia  to  shift  for  himself.  If  we  are 
jiccused  of  deserting  Russia  in  Poland,  we  may  accuse  Russia  of 
deserting  us  in  Italy.  For  there  was  a  period  during  the  present 
war,  when  a  few  thousand  Russian  troops,  would  have  enabled  us 
to  drive  the  French  at  least  out  of  Naples.  The  battle  of  Maida 
had  caused  king  Joseph  to  totter  on  his  throne  j  and  no  very  large 
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reinforcement,  at  that  auspicious  period,  would  soon  have  compelled 
the  French  to  abandon  the  Neapolitan  domain.  The  war  would 
have  taken  a  new  turn  ;  and  the  Prussian  power  would  probably 
not  have  been  reduced  to  the  verge  of  annihilation. 

Art.  25.— <So/7(y,  Brave  Yankees  !  or,  the  West  Indies  rendered  in- 
dependent of  America,  and  Africa  civilized.  By  the  Author  of  *■  A 
true  Picture  of  America/     2s,     Jordan  and  Maxwell.     1807. 

OUR  West  India  colonies  are  indebted  to  America  for  various 
articles  of  the  first  necessity,  without  which,  in  case  of  a  rupture 
between  Great  Britain  and  that  country,  they  would  be  exposed  to 
the  most  imminent  danger  and  the  most  aggravated  distress.  The 
Writer  suggests  the  possibility  of  remedying  the  evil  by  supplies 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  which  is  now  in  our  possession,  and 
which  we  hope  that,  even  in  case  of  peace,  we  shall  continue  to  pos- 
sess. He  thinks  also  that  the  soil  of  the  Cape  would  be  found  well 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  cotton  plant;  and  that,  while  this 
culture  tended  to  promote  the  civilisation  of  Africa,  it  would  render 
Great  Britain  independent  of  America  for  the  supply  of  an  article, 
which  constitutes,  at  present,  one  of  our  staple  and  most  flourishing 
manufactures. 

Art.  27' — -^  true  Picture  of  the  United  States  of  America  ;  being  a 
brief  Statement  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Government  and  People  of 
thdt  Country  towards  Great  Britain,  from  the  Pence  concluded  in 
J783  to  the  prestfit  Time.  By  a  British  Subject.  Si'O.  3s. 
Jordan  and  Maxwell.     1807. 

THE  representation  of  the  American  character,  policy  and  coun- 
cils, which  is  here  exhibited,    is  professed  to  be   drown  from    chief 
justice  Marshall's  life  of  general  Washington.     Ever  since  the  era  of 
the  French  revolution,  America  has  exhibited  symptoms  of  violent 
internal     agitation.      During    the    life  of  Washington,    the   public 
tranquillity  was  preserved  by  his  firmness  and  moderation.     He  was 
aware  of  the  mischievous  intrigues  of  the  French,  and  of  the  dan- 
gerous designs  of  the  party  which    was    in    the  interest  of  France. 
His  object  was  to  maintain  the  constitution  of   America   :is   it   was, 
and    not  to  risk  its  benefits  by  another    revolutionary    storm.     In 
this  he  succeeded,  nor  were  Iws  exertions  entirely  vain  to  give  a  more 
gober  and  pacific  turn  to  the  public  mind.     But,  after  his  death,  the 
more  violent  party  gained   the  ascendant,   and  a  disposition  highly 
inimical   to  Great   Britain,   and    proportionally    favourable  to  the 
views  of  France,  has  been  manifested  among  the  people,  and  even  in 
the  councils  of  America.     Every  pretext  of  complaint  against  this 
country,  however  frivolous,  has-been  urged   with    the  utmost   viru- 
lence of  language  and  of  sentiment ;  and    if   an  unparelieled   spirit 
of  conciliation  hud  not  been  manifested  by   Great   Britain,  the  two 
countries  would  long  ago  have  been  involved  in  war.     Lord  Gren- 
ville  during  his  administration  omitted   no  exertions   to  cement  a 
lasting  amity  between  Great  Britain  and    America.     Of  the  moral 
character  of  the  Americans;  as  far  as  it  can  be  appreciated  by  that 
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of  tne  individuals  who  have  come  within  our  cognizance,  we  cannot 
speak  very  favourably ;  low  cunning,  and  a  rapacious  selfishness 
which  extinguishes  all  the  more  geni-rous  affections,  are  prominent 
fealuics  in  the  portrair.  It  has  beenliatd  that  a  coiisi(leral)]e  party 
in  America  are  anxious  for  war  with  Groat  Britain,  that  they  m.iy 
have  aplea  for  canceiiiag  the  lar}j,e  debts  which  they  owe  to  the. 
merchants  of  this  country.  Whore  money  is  to  he  obtained  by  any 
me'.iture,  we  believe  that  the  copisideratious  of  justice  or  humanity 
will  have  little  weight  in  the  inflamed  bosoms  "f  American  politicians. 

Art.  28. — The  Lie  direct.'!'  A  Refutation  of  ike  Charges  in 
the  Procl'amalion  of  Freiidcnt  Jtfferxon.  By  Jo.^pcr  U'ii'im,  jun> 
Esq.     Is.  6(1.     Si'y.  Jordan  a.'ifi  Maxwell.     1807. 

THIS  writer  has  made  some  verv  stronii  and  pointed  observationsi. 
on  the  proclamalion  of  the  American  president. 

AiiT.  29- — I'eliiti  in  Speculum  ;  or  a  Scene  in  the  High  Court  af 
Adrniraltv  :  displaying  the  Frauds  of  Neutral  Flags,  as  exemplified 
in  the  Case  of  the  Sileinf!  :  xdth  Kemarhs  on  the  Prosecution Jhr 
Jjibel,  instituted  against  the  Author  by  Admiral  Montagu  ;  the 
Application  of  his  Majesty^ s  Licences  ;  forged  American  Cer" 
tificates  ;  injustice  ioicards  Neutrals;  and  Danger  of  his  I\Ia- 
Jestt/^s  Dock-yard.  Addressed  to  Ministers  and  Parliatnent, 
ilij  J  aim  Jh'otcn.,  Author  of  the  '  My  sltries  of  Naturalization^ 
Ss.  6d,     Jordan  a«f/ IMaxv/oIi,  1807. 

THAT  many  of  the  ships  which  are  navigated  under  neutral  flags, 
are,  together  with  the  cargoes,  the  proi)crty  ot  our  enemies  ;  that 
the  privileges  which  are  granted  (o  neutrals  are  liable  to  abuse,  and 
are  conliriually  abused,  are  facts  of  which  the  proceedings  in  the 
court  of  admiralty  will  furnish  ample  proof;  but  houevi'v  exorbi- 
tant may  be  thv  abuse,  we  shoufd  be  sorry  to  see  the  flags  of  neu- 
trals indiscriminately  proscribed,  and  their  present  rijihts  uncondi- 
tionally repealed.  For,  as  we  are  Christians,  we  rej  )ice  in  any  mea- 
sure which  tends  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  war,  even  towards  our  ene- 
mies ;  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  when  two  gnverimients  think  it 
politic  to  go  to  war,  the  property  of  private  individuals,  who  are 
never  parties  in  the  quarrel,  ought  to  be  inviolably  res^pected  both  by 
seaaiid  by  land.  The  pacific  merchant  ought  not  to  have  hisgocKis 
seized  and  his  ships  captured,  merely  because  the  government  under 
which  he  lives  chooses  to  amuse  itself  with  the  UKCHi'.isxiAN  axo 
lUUATioNAL  GAME  oif  WAR.  No  War,  but  such  as  \s  strictly  dc- 
fensive,  can  bo  reconciled  to  the  genius  of  Christianity  ;  but  ail  de- 
fensive warfare  is  totally  ificompatible  with  a  system  of  merciless  ag- 
gression on  the  property  of  unarmed  and  iinoffending  individuals. 
Those  who  administer  the  governments  of  the  eartli,  will,  on  this 
account,find  a  heavy  reckoning  to  discharge  at  the  day  of  retribution. 

Art.  30. — Three  more  Letters  on  the  Subject  of  the  Catholics,  to 
vty  Brother  Abraham.^  "who  lives  in  the  Country.  By  Feier  Flymky, 
Esq.     2d    Edition.      Budd.      JS"7. 

IN  these  letters  we  discover  the  same  force  of  humour,  and  saga- 
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■city  of  remark,  as  in  a  former  production  of  the  same  autlior. 
We  shall  extract  one  passage  as  a  specimen;  '  Our  conduct  to 
IrtlanH,  during  the  whole  of  this  war,  has  been  that  of  a  man  who 
subscribes  to  luispitals,  weeps  at  chanty-sermons,  carries  out  broth 
and  blankets  to  beggars,  and  then  comes  home  and  bents  his  wifij 
and  children.  We  had  compassion  for  the  victims  of  all  other  op- 
pression and  injustice,  except  our  own.  'If  Switzerland  was  threat- 
ened, away  went  a  treasury  clerk  with  an  hundred  thousand  pounds 
for  Switzerland  :  large  bags  of  money  were  kept  constantly  under 
sailing  orders:  upon  the  slightest  demonstration  of  hostilities  towards 
Naples,  down  went  Sir  William  Hamilton  upon  his  knees,,  and  begged 
for  the  love  of  St.  Januarius,  they  would  help  us  off  with  a  little, 
jnoney  :  all  the  arts  of  JSlachiavel  were  resorted  to,  to  persuade 
Europe  to  borrow  :  troops  were  sent  off  in  all  directions  to  save 
the  Catholic  and  Protestant  world  ;  the  pope  himself  was  guarded 
by  a  regiment  of  English  <lragoons  ;  if  the  grand  lama  hai  beca 
at  hand,  he  would  have  had  another:  every  Catholic  clergyman, 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  neither  English  nor  Irish,  was  imme- 
diately provided  with  lodging,  soup,  crucifix,  missal,  chapel,  beads, 
relics,  and  holy  water :  if  Turks  had  landed,  Turks  would  have 
received  an  order  from  the  treasury,  for  coffee,  opium,  korans, 
and  seraglios.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  furv  of  saving  and  defending, 
this  crusade  for  conscience  and  Christianity,  there  was  an  universal 
agreement  among  all  descriptions  of  people  to  continue  every  spe- 
cies' of  int<-rnal  persecution  ;  to  deny  at  home  every  just  right  that 
had  been  denied  before;  to  pummel  poor  Dr.  Abraham  Rees  and 
his  dissenters  ;  and  to  treat  the  unhappy  Catholics  of  Ireland  as 
if  their  tongues  were  mute,  their  heels  cloven,  their  nature  brutal, 
and  designedly  subjected  by  Providence  to  their  Orange  masters.' 


POETRY. 

AuT.  31. — The  Siicets  of  Solitude^  and  other  Poems.      By  Thomas 
Burnet,     12ino.     5s,  6d.  Law.   I8O7. 

Mr.  THOMAS  Burnet  is  not  content  with  writing  verses,  but  must 
needs  also  take  designs  from  them  when  written.  And  of  the  design 
which  is  prefixed  as  a  frontispiece  to  this  volume,  who  should  be 
the  subject  but  Mr.  Thomas  Burnet  himseli!  With  complacency 
in  his  countenance,  and  his  thumb  in  his  mouth,  he  puts  us  stronuly 
in  mind  of 

*  Little  Jack  Horner, 
As  he  sat  in  his  corner 

Eating  his  Christmas  pie  ; 
He  put  in  his  thumb, 
And  puil'd  out  a  plumb, 

Aud  cried  '«  What  a  good  boy  am  1.'  * 
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Solitude  has  met  with  many  devout  admirers;  Zimmerman  in 
prose,  and  Mr.  Burnet  in  verse.  The  latter  seems  to  be  of  much 
the  same  opinion  with  the  former,  who,  after  descanting  with  consi- 
derable eloquence,  through  several  pages,  on  the  pleasures  an<} 
Advantages  of  solitude,  appears  at  last  to  have  been*  presuming  that 
you  are  all  the  while  accompanied  by  a  female  companion.  Soli- 
tude, with  a  lady  and  a  book,  (provided  that  book  bt  not  the  one 
before  us),  may,  doubtless,  for  a  certain  time,  be  agreeable  enough  ; 
but  then  it  is  not  solitude. 

Its  sweets  however,  such  as  they  arc,  are  celebrated  by  our  au- 
tlior  in  serenty-seven  elegies.  Elegdafiehilc  carmen  !  He  also  comes 
forward  as  a  writer  of  odes,  and  of  satire,  or  humorous  composi- 
tions. The  '  Child  of  Fame,'  is  intended,  we  believe,  as  a  satire 
on  the  French  emperor,  and  the  principal  wit  consists  in  callnig 
him  Bon,  and  Nap.  This  puerile  and  contemptible  mode  of 
■venting  our  spile  against  our  enemy,  which  daily  issues  from  the 
press  in  newspapers  and  other  publications  of  the  day,  is  unworthy 
of  the  British  character.  The  conqueror  of  so  many  kings  is  not 
to  be  subdued  by  arms  like  these  ;  and  contempt,  real  or  affected, 
should  fate  ever  bring  on  the  dreadful  struggle  which  must  decide 
the  fate  of  our  country,  would  prove  but  a  teeble  resource. 
'  Tbt;  merits  of  the  author's  '  Ode  to  War,'  consist  in  the  use  of  a 
number  of  strange  dissonant  words  of  his  own  coining,  which 
Tiever  before  mt;t  the  eye  of  man,  in  a  .sublime  contempt  of  metre, 
and  a  very  moderate  respect  for  sense. 

AkT.  32. — Contemplation,  a  Poem ;  with  Tales  and  other  poetical 
Compositions*  Bij  John  Penwarne.  8vo.  6s.  Longman. 
I8O7. 

MR.  Thomas  Burnet  is  followed,  poj.9!&?f?  ccquis,  by  Rlr.  John 
Penwarne,  who  drags  the  Muse  by  mam  force  from  the  groves  and 
fountains  of  Helicon,  to  the  tin  mines  of  Cornwall.  Her  wings 
are  so  dam-ped  by  the  vapours  of  those  subterraneous  regions,  that 
she  cannot  escape  from  their  neighbourhood,  though  the  subject  of 
Contemplation,  a  tuleral)!y  general  subject,  as  it  might  seem,  and  is 
pursued  through  four  cantos.  In  the  second  of  these,  an  episode  i» 
introduced,  calleil  '  William  and  Mary,'  being  an  history  of  twc» 
Cornish  lovers,  of  whom  the  former  went  abroad  to  seek  his  fortune, 
and  on  his  return  was  shipwrecked  on  the  rocks  of  his  native  coun- 
try in  siglit  of  his  mistress,  who  goes  mad,  according  to  due  form, 
inconsequence.  The  reader  will  not  praise  the  invention  of  Mr. 
I'enwarne,  as  the  same  story,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  has  before  been 
told  full  as  well  by  St.  l^ierre,  in  his  Paul  and  Virginia;  and  may  also 
be  found  in  Enlield's  Speaker,  in  a  tale  intituled,  (unless  our  memory 
fails  us,)  Junio  and  Theana.  We  had  little  anxiety  therefore  to  see  it 
brought  to  table  a  third  timf,  without  any  varialiou  to  distinguish  il^ 
except  for  the  worse.  In  the  third  canto  we  are  again  dragged  to 
Penzance.  A  description  of  thepilchard  fisheryfthe  bare  idea  of  which 
is  enough  to  inspire  a  man  with  the  soui  of  a  poet),  the  Land  's  Lndp- 
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and  other  collateral  subjects,  are  continued  to  the  end  of  tbe  poem. 
Such  are  the  narrow  limits  prescribed  by  the  capacity  of  Mr.  Pen- 
warne  to  the  boundless  flights  of  '  Contemplation.'  Why  that  par- 
ticular title  has  been  fixed  upon,  we  cannot  conceive.  The  author 
might  with  great  propriety  have  used  tiie  same  liberty  which  Shak- 
speare  has  done  in  his  Twelfth  Night,  and  called  his  poem  '  Contem- 
plation, or  what  you  will.' 

We  should  fail  in  our  duty  to  this  author,  if  we  did  not  recom- 
mend to  him  a  more  accurate  study  of  his  own  language,  before  he 
again  invites  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  productions  of  his 
genius.  Verbs  active  and  verbs  neuter  are  used  by  him  with  an 
indiscriminating  impartiality  ;  for  instance,  to  A/cfe  in  the  latter,  to 
rise  in  the  former  sense. 

.  *  \Vith  effort  vast  he  (a  Triton)  seem'd  to  rise 

'  A  chrystal  column  to  the  skies, 

In  gentle  showers  which  fell.* 

These  nervous  lin-^s  are  part  of  a  fable  intituled  *  the  Fountain  and 
the  Steam-engine,'  which  seems  to  have  been  written  for  the  purpose 
of  proclaiming  to  the  world  the  name  and  merits  of  a  certain  en- 
gine-maker, viz.  '  the  author's  worthy  and  most  ingenious  frietid, 
Mr.  Jonathan  Hornblowcr,  of  Penryn  in  Cornwall.' 

NOVEL. 

Art.  33. — Gabriel  Forrester  ;   or,  the  Beserfed  Son:  a   Novel,  in 
four  Volumes  :  by  T.  F.  Lathy,  Author  of  Usurpation,  Syc.    12mo. 
Oddy.     1807. 

BOTH  in  subject  and  in  style,  the  author  of  the  '  Deserted  Son' 
has  evidently  made  Tom  Jones  his  model  ;  and  though  he  is  very 
inferior  to  his  great  prototype,  yet  he  is  much  above  the  generality 
of  modern  novel-writers.  We  will  not  say  that  we  strenuously 
recommend  him  to  our  female  readers;  for  their  delicacy  will  be 
often  offended,  the  author  having  too  frequently  introduced  scenes 
in  which  the  reader  is  left  to  '  dream' tlie  conclusion  ;  and  which 
are  sometimes  drawn  with  so  much  warmth,  that  we  wonder  the 
paper  did  not  take  fire.  lie  merits  however  a  little  longer  life  than 
most  of  the  ephemeral  productions  of  the  day,  both  for  the  novelty 
of  the  attempt,  and  for  his  able  delineation  of  several  of  his  cha- 
racters, particularly  Sir  Hector  Gabion,  who  is  a  veteran  general, 
and  takes  the  part  of 'Squire  Western  ;  and  of  lord  Tandem,  who  is 
a  modern  black-leg,  and  by  Sir  Hector's  consent,  pays  his  addresses 
to  his  daughter  Jemima,  the  heroine  of  the  piece.  Between  this 
lady  and  Forrester  there  exists  a  mutual  passion,  unknown  to  Sir 
Hector.  Sonne  attentions  however  which  Forrester  shews  to 
Miss  Diana  Gabion,  an  old  maid,  and  sister  of  Sir  H.  she  miscron- 
strues  into  '  tenders  of  affection/  and  equally  deceives  herself  and 
lord  Tandem  with  tha  hope  that  she  shall  '  hoax'  the  young  one. 
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Several  ludicrous  scenes  in  consequence  take  place.  Lord  Tandem 
however  has  his  suspicions  that  things  are  not  goingon  quite  right, 
and  employs  Purratt,  an  accommodating  chaphiin  who  had  also 
made  acceptable  overtures  to  iMiss  Diana,  to  kacp  a  good  lookout. 
We  shall  give,  as  a  specimen  of  cur  author's  style,  the  sixth  chap- 
ter, premising  that  the  motto  affixed,  is  Henry  iVlh's  Soliloquy  on 
Sleep. 

*  If  that  great  master  of  human  nature  could  make  Henry  4th 
xvhine  (as  he  does  tliroughout  this  admirable  soliloquy)  for  .want  of 
sleep,  which  thousands  of  his  poorest  subjects  at  that  hour  enjoyed 
atui  cry  ou-t,  'Uneasy  lies  ihe  het'd  that  wears  a  crown,'  we  can 
only  exclaim,  poor  weak  nature  !  How  much  wiser  is  the  infant  who 
when  displeased  with  a  toy,  throws  itav.ay  and  despises  it,  than  was 
Henry,  who  continued  to  wear  a  bauble,  which  glittered  indeed  iu 
the  eyes  of  others,  but  was  only  a  thorn  in  his  own  side  :  but  every 
age  has  its  rattle  to  amuse  it.  If  a  crown,  which  millions  repose 
Soundly  without  bestowing  a  single  thought  on,  could  make  a  king 
pass  so  restless  a  night,  there  is  much  greater  reason  for  a  commoner 
to  be  sleepless,  who  has  lost  that  essential  part  of  the  huraun  body 
— -the  heart. 

*  Ambition  is  indeed  a  headstrong  passion,  scornful  of  resistance, 
lavish  of  blood,  and  over- bearing  with  resistless  force  fill  the  gentler 
passions,  ixct'pt  one,  of  the  mind,  as  a  river  swoilsnwilh  rai}i,or 
dissolved  snow,  overflows  its  banks,  and  sweeps  the  adjacent 
country  in  an  undistinguished  ruin.  But  ambition  is  the  stamp  of 
only  some  few  particular  minds,  and  is  not  the  sovereign  passion. 
It  }  if  Ids  to  Fove,  whose  sway  is  universal,  and  though  the  most 
S'^ntlo  of  the  human  passions,  yet,  where  it  takes  up  itv  residence, 
it  is  no  less  tyrannical  and  inimical  to  sleep  than   ambition. 

'  According  to  itsdifiierent  operations  in  our  bt)soms,  we  are  either 
furious  or  tame,  compassionate  or  revengeful,  elevated  by  hope  or 
depressed  by  despair.  By  love  the  proudestsink  into  abject  slavery, 
heroes  into  gentleness,  and  cowards  rise  to  heroism.  When  thawed 
by  love,  the  miser's  fr(^/?cn  heart  melts  into  a  kind  of  liberality,  and 
prodigals  forget  their  vices:  those  of  the  meanest  intellects  are  in- 
spire** ^vifh  new  ideas  and  sensations;  and,  whilst  a  single  amour  is 
rutflcienl  to  brush  ofTthc  clown,  the  pedant  acts  like  a  fool.  Love 
subdues  all  mankind, from  the  beardless  boy  to  the  dealing  grey-beard; 
in  thelatter  case,  natui^e,  indeed,  apjvears  in  rather  a  ridiculous  light, 
but  no  man  should  laugh,  because  it  may  be  his  own  lot^ 

'  There  have  been,  indeed,  some  foolish  wise  men  (for  wise  itieiv 
have  their  lunatic  as  well  as  theirlucid  intervals)  who  have  pretend- 
fd  to  doubt  whether  love  be  a  natural  or  a  fictitious  |>assion  ;  but  let 
all  the  world  ask  their  own  hearts  whether  they  have  not  at  some 
period  or  other  of  their  lives,  experienced  its  reality.  iMen  of  more 
ieMinins  than  common  sense  will  often  utter  the  most  ridiculous  as- 
sertions to  make  ttiemselves  appear  eccentric,  and  this  must  be  one 
of  l^eni.  L(  ve  is  the  real  happiness  of  every  individual  in  society; 
it  jh  the  pure  gold  which  gilds  *  tba  nauseous  pill  of  life  ;'  aud  vVitli- 
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<Mit  it,  rank,  wealth,  power,  are  only  Dutch  metals.  I  should  how- 
ever intgrin  the  reader,  (if  he  be  already  ignorant  of  it,)  that  the 
ancient  poets  speak  of  two  Cupids;  one  uf  which  is  an  ingenuous 
youth,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Venus,  a  ceiesiial  deity  ;  the  other  a 
dehaucbee,  souof  Nox  and  Erebus,  whose  companions  are  Drunken- 
ness, Sorrow,  Enmity,  Contention,  Disease,  and  other  plagues"  of 
that  kind,  1  speak  of  tiie  former  ;  and  as  Shakspeare  says  of  music, 

"  The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself, 
Kor  is  not  inov'd  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems  and  spoils, 
'J'he  moticins  of  his  spiric  a:e  dull  as  night, 
And   his  affections  dark  as  Erebus : 
Let  no  such  man  be*  trusted  :" 

so  I  say  that  the  man  whose  soul  is  not  attuned  to  love,  who  denies 
it  to  be  a  work  of  nature,  is  himself  as  far  removed  from  humanity 
by  the  absence  of  one  of  its  nobiest  passions,  as  a  brute  is  beneath 
it  through  the  want  of  reason.  As  1* scorn  to  betray  any  man  or  se- 
duce any  woman  into  the  reading  thai  of  which  they  maybe  aftei- 
wards  ashamed,  I  think  proper  to  inform  them  that  in  th*^  bill  of  far* 
which  they  are  t(;  expect,  love  is  a  principal  ingredient,  and  I  beg 
to  relate  an  anecdote,  ior  which  Cicero  is  my  author,  llesays  that 
there  lived  at  Rome  a  man  name<(  Gippius,  a  good  naturedeasy  hus- 
band, or  what  is  termed  one  of  the  best  m  the  world. 

'  He  used  to  feign  himself  asleep  whilst  his  wife  received  the 
visits  ot  her  lovers  ;  but  a  person  coming  oneday  whom  he  disliked, 
he  exclaimed,  '  nun  ominbus  dorinio,'  I  do  not  sleep  for  every  body; 
Like  Gippius,  1  say  I  vUj  not  write  for  every  b"dy  ;  of  which  the 
Platonistb,  and  dissentients  from  love  will  do  well  to  take  notice,  as 
the  banquet  is  not  adapted  to  their  tastes.  No;  let  the  generous 
sons  and  rosy-cheeked  pouting-lipped  daughters  of  nature  go  oa 
to  the  table,  and  find  fault  with  the  entertainment,  if  Ihcu  Consci- 
ences will  p;:rmit  them.  te. 

The  general  who  had  fought  all  the  battles  he  would  ever  fight  in 
this  vvorld,  both  in  the  fields  of  Mars  and  Venus,  unless, -as  was 
commonly  the  c;ise  once  or  oftener  in  a  day,  he  fought  tiiem  over 
again  with  his  tongue,  yielded  to  Morpheus  the  instant  he  shook  iiis 
poppies  over  his  hi-ad,  which  with  poets,  is  the  signal  for  falling 
asiet-p.  His  lordship  and  Parrot,  previously  to  resigning  their  heads 
to  their  pillows,  had  the  following  .lialigtie  :  '«  Well,  iny  lord,  our 
two  bits  of  biood  have  broken  down  with  us  at  last,  run  us  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  post."-  - 

*'U  hy.d — n  it,  \ou  are  not  g-r?';?f(/ already,  are  you  ?  1  thought  yon 
bottoiiiUi  the  back  ln'oc,  and  what  }  o"u  waaitd  infoo',  vou  could 
alwap  iiuike  up  by  c^•')^.'!i/lii  dmljostli)ig.  What,  shall  I  who  have  had 
the  black  ugs  ui  No  vm.i  i  ket  at  a  dtad  wind,  and  you  who  havs 
more  tricks  ihan  a  Ijiiuff's  follower,  be  alraid  to  start  against  a  colt 
that  has  never  been  i.,  Lra,ning,  without  a  pedigree  ?'' 

*'  But,  my  lord,  \ou  see  what  odds  are  agaitisi  us,  the  two  women 
Jirealreadj  on  nis  skU.'— "  What  signifies  that  ?  the  General  wil!  kuc's 
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me,  flay  or  ;)av." — "  But  I  shall  lose  my  match.'' — "  Vraxs  of, 
then  zounds,"  the's  spavined,  broken  down,  and  too  old  to  be  taken 
into  training." —  *'Nay,Ionly  wanted  to  secure  your  match.'' — "Then 
let  her  take  in  the  greenhorn,  Forrester,  which  will  do  my  business 
with  the  filly;  I'll  hed^e  yow  off  with  such  a  share  of  the  winnings,  aS' 
shall  secure  you  a  better  match  than  that  your  are  hoaxed  out  of,' 
without  the  punishment  of  riding  over  the  heavy  course  of  matrimony,' 
with  such  a  dead  iveight  on  your  shoulders."—"  Done,  my  Lord." 
This  conscientious  bargain  left  the  two  worthy  contractors  to  sleep 
in  peace ;  but  whether  the  water  had  rather  warmed  than  cooled 
Jemima  and  Forrester  (he  had  just  preserved  her  from  being  drown* 
ed),  and  had  left  some  teverish  symptoms  behind,  or  for  any  other 
reason  which  the  reader  may  guess,  they  both  passed  the  night  so 
agitatfd  by  their  new  situation,  and  the  hopes  and  fears  attendant  on 
them, that  day  almost  opened  the  windows  of  the  east  before  they  clos- 
ed theireyes.  I\Jiss  Diana  was  not  more  drowsy,  although  somewhat 
more  tranquil.  Her  sensations  were  those  of  hope  unalloy'd  by 
fears,  as  she  imagined  there  v/as  nothing  wanting  to  her  happiness 
but  Forrester's  inclination,  which  she  made  no  doubt  of  having 
already  secured.  All  her  restlessness  was  occasioned  by  forming 
plans  to  bring  matters  to  a  speedy  conclusion.' 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  31. — The  first  Elements  of  the  French  Language,  adapted  to 
the  Use  of  Beginners,  as  an  Ea^y  Introduction  to  more  Extensive 
Grammars,  by  C.  F.  H.  B*  N**  L.  8ro.  4s.  Chester,  1807.  , 

CONTAINING  something  useful,  but  buried  under  a  heap  of 
rubbish. 

Art.  35. — Authentic  Narrative  of  the  Death  of  Lord  Nelson;. 
laith  the  Circumstances  pi'eceding,  attending,  and  subsequent  to 
that  Event ;  the  professiotial  Report  of  his  Lordship''s  JFound  ; 
and  several  interesting  Anecdotes.  By  IF.  Beatty^  M.D.  Surgeon 
to  the  Fictory  in  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar.  %vo.  Cadell  and  Da- 
\ics.    1807. 

THE  only  circumstance  we  discover  in  this  authentic  narrative^ 
varying  from  the  many  accounts  of  Lord  Nelson's  death,  which 
have  been  laid  before  the  public,  is,  that  the  fatal  ball  was  not  dis^ 
charged  from  a  rijte  musket,  as  it  is  generally  supposed.  An  annexed 
plate  represents  the  ball  in  the  exact  state  in  which  it  was  extractedj 
and  in  its  present  state,  as  set  in  crystal  by  Mr.  Yonge,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  writer  of  this  narrative,  by  Sir  Thomas  Hardy. 

Art.  35. — The  Origin  and  Description  of  Bognor^  or  Hothamp- 
ion,  and  an  Account  of  some  adjacent  Villages,  with  a  Fiezo  of 
iheformer  Place,  by  J.B.  Davies,  M.D.:  12wo.  Tipper.  1807. 

AS  late  as  the  year  1784,  Bognor  was  known  only  as  a  resort  for 
smugglers;  at  which  time  it  consisted  of  a  few  huts  for  fishermen. 
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and  for  persons  of  the  lowest  order.  From  the  salubrity  of  the  air, 
sir  Richard  Ilutham,  of  Merton  Place,  Surrey,  selected  Bogrior  for 
his  residence.  He  purchased  an  old  farm-house  in  order  to  convert 
it  into  an  herniitagi^.  Al  that  time  it  was  not  know;)  (hut  the  country 
afforded  soil  for  niukiug  bricks,  or  that  the  coast  produced  chalk 
thattould  bo  maac  into  lime.  Notwithstanding  sir  Richard  met 
with  several  obstacles,  hechiuiJed  an  ancient  shapeless  building  into 
a  commodious  dwelling,  to  which  he  gave  thename  of  Rognor  Lo.ige. 
Sir  Richard's  skill, Uiiited  lo  the  natural  advantages  of  tho  situatign, 
made  it  a  very  agreeable  and  eligible  abode.  Becoming  more  and 
more  satisfied  with  Boonor,  he  purchased  other  land,  and  built  Con- 
venient dwellings  for  the  accominodation  of  those  who  might  desirs 
retirement  and  seabathing;  and  in  a  short  time  became  sole  pn^- 
prietor  of  this  territory,  c>njprii{ing  not  less  than  160O  acres,  it  is 
superfluous  to  say  that  it  is  now  become  a  fashionable  watering 
place,  though  on  a  smaller  scale  than  many  others  possessing 
fewer  recommendations.  Mr.  Davies,  considering  the  scantiness  of 
his  materials,  has  done  ample  justice  to  the  subject  he  has  under- 
taken. 

Art,  37. — The   Eije  of  Reason  :  which  is  inf ended  to  diffiixe  Li- 
berty throiii^hoiU  alt  Clayscs,  instil  Moraliiij^    and  expand  the 
Mind,  Itcini;  a  Paper  of  Essai/s  on  most  popular  PoUlical  Sub. 
jects  that  have  occurred  bcticeen  Jan.  3d  and  Majj  3Qthf  1807. 
12»Jo.     6s'.  boards.     Kemmish.      ISO?. 

A  VERY  fair  and  impartial  character  of  the  late  and  present  admi- 
nistration will  be  found  in  this  work,  which  is  a  collection  of  essays 
that  were  publifahed  twice  a  week  from  January  to  June.  The  au« 
thor's  i:eal,  however,  in  the  cause  of  patriotism  has  frequently  hur- 
ried him  into  the  greaiest  grammatical  inaccuracies;  '  It  was  him, 
and  it  was  me,*  offend  our  eyes  more  than  once  ;  but  we  are  wilting 
to  forgive  these  inattentions,  for  the  pleasure  we  have  received  ;  and 
we  cordially  wish  that  the  sale  of  the  '  Eye  of  R.easnn,'  may  enable 
the  author,  whoever  he  may  be,  to  surmount  his  present  pecuniary 
difiiculties. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

MR.  James  Parkinson  of  Hoxtou,  has  sent  a  letter  to  complain  of  some 
expressions  made  use  of  in  our  Review  of  his  '  Observations  on  the  InduL 
gcnce  of  Children ;'  but  if  Mr.  P.  will  refer  to  the  list  of  his  publications 
printed  at  the  end  of  that  work,  he  will  find  an  eulogy  on  his '  Remarl;s  on 
Mr.fVhilbread's  P/flw,6|C. which  k  fathered  on  the  Critical  Review  ;  though 
we  did  not  notice  those  remarks  till  our  number  for  September,  p.  101  ; 
and  we  leave  Mr.  P.  to  compare  the  resemblance  between  his  panegyric  and 
eur  own. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

THE  numerous  testimonies  of  unsolicited  approbation,  respecting  the  im- 
partial conduct  of  our  Review,  ■which  we  have  lately  received  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  have  determined  us  to  make  new  and  more  vigor- 
ous exertions  to  merit  the  favour  which  we  have  obtained.     We  have 
accordingly  made  such  arrangements  as  will  better  enable  our  critical 
industry  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  motions  of  the  press.     We  are  far 
from  wishing  to  draw  any  invidious  comparisons  betweeu  ourselves  and 
our  compelitors ;  but  we  believe  that,  even  at  present,  no  other  Review 
is  superior  to  our  ownan  an  interesting  variety  of  matter,  or  in  the  early 
notice  of  new  publications. 
Our  political  and  our  religious  principles  are,  we  trust,  such  as  will  secure 
us  the  steady  support  of  the  good  and  wise  of  every  sect  and  party  in 
the  United  Empire.     !n  politics  we  maintain  the  pure  principles  of  the 
BBilish  constitution;  and  in  religion,  the  unsophisticated  doctrine  of  the 
New  Testament.     We  are  the  friends  of  all  who  are  the  friends  of  truth , 
of  their  country,  and  mankind.     No  bad  book  has  ever  been  commended 
by  us,  because  it  was  written  by  our  friends ;  nor  any  good  book  been 
reviled,  because  it  was  the  production  of  our  enemies.  We  will  continue 
to  distribute  impartial  justice  both  to  friends  !ind  foes ;  and  not  only  an 
elaborate  criticism,  but  a  pure  morality,  shall  preside  in  our  decisions. 
Such  is  the  plan  which  we  will  prosecute  with  unabating  perseverance; 
and  according  to  the  degree  of  the  execution,  will  be  our  share  of  the 
public  approbation. 
In  future  we  shall  enumerate  atthejend  of  each  number,  the  principal  arti- 
cles which  will  be  reviewed  in  the  next;  and  to  the  Appendix,  we  shall 
subjoin  a  summary  of  politics,  principally  domestic,  for  the  last  four 
months ;  and  a  compendious  history  of  literature  and  science  during  the 
same  period. 


A  List  of  Articles  which,  with  many  others,  will  appear  in  the  next  Num- 
ber of  the  Critical  Review. 

Herriul's  Travels  through"  the  Cana-  Harriott's  Struggles  through  Life. 

das.  Chalmers's  Caledonia. 

Fitzthomas's  Epistles  of  Ovid.  \^  ilson  on  Fever. 

Kirwan's  Logic  Beddoes'  Researches  on  ditto 

I!:(rrow's  Lite  of  Lord  Macartney.  SmiUiers'  .Affection. 

Kvanson's  ^enl!0Ils.  Baron  Mascrc's    I)istori»    AngliQ- 
tard'.s  RcigQ  ol  Chailcniagne.  na;  :-'elecla  Monumcnla. 
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Art.  I. — Travels  through  the  Canadas:  containing  a  Descrip' 
tion  of  the  picturesque  Sceiiery  on  some  of  the  Rivers  and 
Lakes  ;  zcith  an  Account  of  the  Productions,  Commerce, 
and  Inhabitants,  of  those  Frovincea.  To  uhich  is  subjoinedy 
a  Comparative  Vitro  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  oj  several 
of  the  Innian  Nations  of  North  and  South  America.  Bt/  > 
George  IJtrriott,  Esq.  Deputy  Post- Master-General  vf 
British  North  America.  4io.  pp.  (J02.  ill.  iJs. 
Phillips.    1SU7. 

WE  warn  the  reader  that  this  is  a  very  heavy  book.  If 
hisbodv  or  his  mind  be  weak,  let  him  not  meddle  with  it. 
Feeble  arms  would  stru-^gle  in  vain  will)  the  burden,  and  a 
moderate  attention  might  be  exhausted  before  half  its  pages 
had  passed  in  review.  Travellers  are  really  beconie  unrea- 
sonable. We  could  indulge  a  man  with  a  duodecimo  upon 
an  island,  or  an  oiiavo  upon  a  kingdom.  Qeiartos  should 
be  the  rijiht  of  none  but  circumnavigators  or  discoverers. 
^Nothing  less,  however,  than  quartos,  and  those  bulky,  em- 
bellished and  expensive,  will  now  satisfy  the  wishes  of  any 
man  who  has  crossed  a  sea  or  an  ocean.  If  his  own  brain 
cannot  produce  a  sufficient  supply  of  materials  to  fill  the 
determined  number  of  pages,  he  makes  no  scruple  to  plunder 
from  others  the  fruits  of  their  observations  ;  and  tke  work 
may  be  compared  to  those ka^kis  with  which  prudent  house- 
wives present  their  guests,  where  a  great  deal  of  old  stuff  is 
dressed  up  and  concealed  by  some  fiagments  of  high  fla- 
voured herbs,  or  a  i\tl\e  sauce piquanfe. 

JNlr.  Herriott  appears,  from  the  title-page,  to  have  held 
an  office  in  JSorth  America,  and  probably  has  actually  seen 
some  of  the  places  which  he  describes,  in  which  particulars 
he  certainly  has  the  better  of  many  of  his  cotemporary  bre- 
thren of  the  quill.  This  is  an  advantage,  however,  of  the 
value  of  which  our  author  is  far  from  being  completely  sen- 
sible.    He  does  not  even  mention  it  in  his  preface,  though 
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he  ss  careful  not  to  omit  a  list  of  a  dozen  or  fourteen  books 
which  he  bns  consalted.     '  As  some  of  these/  adds  he,  ^  are 
wqttefi  ia  the  Engi'sh  language,  i\  was  conceived  wnoeces- 
sary  to  make  any  matefial  alieration  in  thestyte  of  the  pas- 
sages borrowed  froti?  them*     %Ve  ape  afrai<1  the  readef  will 
CQiisidef  this  proced^jireas  veiy  closely  resembiirsg  the  above- 
merstjiiiied  culinasy  opevatioij  tai'  Jiosh  makings  thosjgh^  we 
fear,  the  same  may  not.  always  be  foupd  sufficienily  stwiiu- 
laiiag  to  ib.e  palate.     Ihis  same  preface  is  rattier  a  singular 
pJ^v|«^^■2nce.  "  it  comfiiences  by  magnifying  the  river  St. 
L-d'4'rej?ce  lalo    ^  the  greatest  and    most  wonderful  body  of 
fresi^  war^j'on  this  globe-''     Now,  vvliatever  may  be  its  won- 
ders, we  beg  ieave  humbly  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Hetriott   tliat 
there  exisis  such,  stveamiets  as  the  river  of  the  Amazons,  and 
the  Oroonoko,  both  of  whicii  surpass  in  size  at  least  his  la- 
vouriie  Caaadiaii  river.  The  first  part  of  the  work,  however, 
being  devoted  to  the  description  of  tiies«bHme  operations  of 
Etattcre  in  those  regjo'tis,  o^ay  in  some  measure  account  for 
the  sor{  of  prepossession  so  osual  Jn  authors.    Having  begun 
louonder,   Mr.  Hernott   is  resolved  f>ofc  to  have  done  with 
s«  captivating  ati  employaient,  and  he  proceeds  to  express 
his,  surprise  that   tnere  is  so  great   a   variety  of  languages 
aiaong  the  savages   of  North  Aeierica.     The  same  surprise 
injght  h-ave  been  i'elt  with  equal  picpriety  in  observing  the 
naoi}>er  of  dtlferefit  tongues  which    are  spoken  in  a  small 
sspace  in  every  part  of  the  world.    The  very  ciistooss  of  these 
liMJian   savages  Mr,  Oernolt  asserts  to  have   frefjuently  btii 
iitt!e  afiitjily  with  each  other.     Havingthottght.of  this  sub - 
ject»howeverj  &&  we  sijppose,  tnore  seriously,  he  in  the  next 
paragraph  declares,  that  the  natives  of  Auierica  seem   to 
possess  but  little  variety  in  their  character  or  ciistosns.  When 
lise  'reader  considers    how   mucli  profound   reasoning  must 
have  passed  through  the  author's  brain  between  the  writing 
of  these  two  paragraphs,    he   «i ay  be  able  to  appreciate  m 
some  measure,  the  great  iengili  of  tirrie  wiiich  the  composi- 
tion of  the  bo«k  uaust  have  occupied-  To  sum  up  the  account 
o'f  the  gavages  we  learn  that  their  passions  are   like  the  ele- 
ments, either  Juiled  to  stiliuesi  or  roused  to  unrelenting:  furv. 
IvJr,   Herriott,  having  by  some  means   visited   the  Azores 
on  liis  v^oyage  to  Canada,  makes  a  sort  of  apology  for  intro- 
ducing his  observations  upon  these. islands.   Be  seems  indeed 
to  have  been  greatly  exhilarated  by  the  naturai  beauties  that 
met  bis  eye*  in  favour  of  which  he  quotes,  and  almost  writes 
poetry.     He  went  to  the  hie  of  Pico,  and  ascended  to  the 
top  of  its  volcanic  mountain.     The  hi v a   whicit  encrusts  its 
sides  is  said  to  be  of  the  consistence  of  koawtsjch  has  once 
beeaftised,  which  we  soppase  is  a  learaed   v^ay  of  sajiog 
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that  it  is  very  hard.  At  last,  onr  author  having  got  to  tlie 
summit,  breaks  loose  :  we  can  no  longer  keep  pace  with  his 
sublimity  :  let  him  speak  i'or  himself — 

*  It  is  on  clevaled  situations  like  t'.iis,  that  is  felt  ^//«/  influence 
which  the  vast  and  imljaundefi  theatre,  at  once  laid  open  to  con- 
templation, is  capable  ot' excitinc.  Those  inspirations  of  nature  so 
eloquent  and  so  aiiiinated — tlmt  attractive  impulse  which  attunes 
the  soul  to  harmony  with  her  works — that  (iistinctn.ve  character 
which  the  Creator  hath  imprinted  on  the  heart,  innate  traces  of 
which  peculiar  minds  are  delijjhteri  in  feeling,  amid  the  rude  and 
sublime  masses  pioduced  by  explosions  of  the  globe,  cr  aniid  the 
less  stupendous  ruins  of  the  monuments  of  human  grandeur.' 

This  is  not  the  first  lime  that  we  have  liad  occasion  to  no- 
tice the  explosions  of  travellers  on  the  tops  of  hills.  The 
situation  seems  dangerous  to  sober  sense.  We  do  not,  how- 
ever, venture  to  accuse  IVlr.  Herriott  of  any  error  or  abtsur- 
dily.  As  mud)  as  we  understand  of  the  above  extract  is 
really  very  fine,  and  we  recommend  it  to  the  consideration 
of  all  boarding-school  misses  and  others  composing  epic 
poems. 

Our  author  having  'eft  the  Azores,  proceeds  quietly  on  his 
voyage  till  he  approaches  to  iSe\vfound!aii4  and  descries  a 
fog.  Upon  thisoccasiou  we  are  favoured  with  an  abstract  of 
tiie  Newtonian  plulf^sophy,  and  an  account  of  a  current  of 
warm  water  which  advances  northward  iti  the  direction  of 
America,  and  a[)peai3  to  snjoke  when  met  by  cold  winds. 
ISome  sliffht  informalioti  reo;ardin!Z  New  i'oundland  introduces 
an  account  of  the  Esquimaux,  who  are  said  to  be  the  only 
people  ioimd  there  by  ilie  li,uro[>eans.  Tlie  most  remarkable 
circumstances  rehiied  arc,  tliat  the  men  use  shirts  made  of 
bladders,  and  that  the  women  wear  tails,  and  carry  tlieir 
children  in  their  boots.  Their  breath  is  so  odiously  fetid  that 
iVJr.  Herriott  pronounces,  that  two  or  iDore  of  them  shut  up 
ill  a  small  and  do>e  room,  atul  excluded  from  the  air,  would 
prcjhribly  die,  which  seems  extremely  likely. 

l'"roni  the  ai;coiint  of  this  author  very  lii-tie  attention  seems 
to  have  been  paid  to  the  island  of  Newioundiand  by  our  go- 
veriiment,  farther  than  as  tlie  fisheries  were  concerned.  If 
it  he  true,  that  the  country  and  climate  are  so  bad  that  no 
grain  would  ripen  in  the  ungenial  soil,  a  prolubilion  to  colo- 
nise was  most  unnecessary  ;  if  it  be  false,  it  is  most  absurdly 
impolitic.  We  cat)  hardiy  believe  that  it  is  true,  esj>ecially 
when  it  is  said  that  the  quarility  of  ground  under  cifitivatiuii 
is  very  small  :  there  ought  in  such  case  to  be  none  at  all. 

At  last  we  are  conducted  into  the  suloh  of  St.  Lawtence, 
The  various  islands  which  lie  in  itsni'ouih  are  U;-'3CiibeJ^  and 
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the  island  of  St.  John,  now  styled  Prince  Edward's  (in  con- 
sequence, we  suppose,  of  the  great  affection  entertained  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Canada  for  the  administration  of  the  Duke 
of  Kent),  is  mentioned  in  favourable  terms.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, is  said  of  Lord  Selkirk's  Highland  colony.  A  bay  at 
some  distance  from  this  place,  is  remarked  for  having,  for  a 
rumber  of  miles  round  its  shores,  spots  of  two  or  three  acres 
on  which  snow  never  lies,  though  in  places  immediately  ad- 
joining it  is  to  be  found  to  the  depth  of  seven  or  eight  feet. 
JSir.  Herriott  is  of  opinion  that  this  may  '  probably  be  oc- 
casioned bv  subterraneous  heat.' 

In  passing  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  every  thing  is pomted 
out  to  the  reader's  atrention,  the  shores,  the  rocks,  the  islands, 
the  very  trees  do  not  escape.  In  the  minuteness  of  his  in- 
formation, this  author  is,  we  lament  to  say,;Occasionally 
somewhat  tedious.  Instead  of  aiming  at  generalisation,  the 
sole  object  of  our  traveller  seems  to  iiave  been  to  afford  a  to- 
pographical sketch  of  every  spot.  Now  we,  in  this  country, 
are  much  more  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  Crmadas  in 
})opuhicion,  wealth,  and  agriculture,  in  the  rise  of  towns,  in 
the  manners  and  customs,  in  the  laws,  military  force,  and 
poHtical  disposition  of  the  inhabitants,  than  in  knovvmg  that 
such  an  island  is  three-cornered,  such  a  rivulet  muddy,  or 
such  a  field  b<^e  or  covered  with  trees.  The  knowledge 
contained  m  this  volume  seems  more  adapted  for  a  geogra- 
phical dictionary  than  for  the  journal  of  a  traveller.  Much 
therefore  of  what  is  contained  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Herriott's 
quarto  must  elude  our  notice,  and  indeed  is  unworthy  of  re- 
petition, and  almost  of  observation. 

At  length  the  reader  is  conducted  to  Quebec,  which  is  de- 
scribed with  customary  exactness.  The  description  is  accom- 
panied, as  in  very  many  other  instances,  with  plates,  of  which 
this  volume  presents  a  most  ample  supply.  Embellishment 
seems  now  in  a  fair  way  of  being  constituted  a  legal  tender 
for  all  sort  of  literary  merit.  But,  like  the  Bankpaper,  which 
enjoys  an  analogous  privilege,  it  has  more  show  than  sub- 
stance, and  is  little  calculated  for  storing  up.  We  can  obtain, 
however,  new  notes  for  those  which  have  been  tattered  by 
use  or  even  by  abuse  ;  but  when  our  ornamented  volumes 
verge  towards  decay,  or  even  to  a  healthful  old  age,  we  shall 
find  reason  to  deem  ourselves  happy  if  they  will  sell  for  old 
paper. 

The  vast  waterfalls  of  Canada  do  not  escape  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Herriott,  and  various  plates  of  them  are'  presented. 
Our  author,  however,  pleased  with  the  magnificence  of  their 
appearance  in  summer,  by  no  means  expresses  the  same 
delight  with  their  wintry  face,  which  he  styles  more  curious 
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than  pleasing.  The  water  is  then  frozen  in  its  fall,  and  the 
Tast  icicles  which  are  concreted,  he  compares  first  to  the 
pillars  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  next  to  the  pipes  of  an 
organ.  The  uniform  glare  of  white,  and  the  unshapely 
masses  of  ice,  appear  to  have  produced  no  pleasing  impres- 
sion on  the  mind  of  the  depnty  postmaster,  who,  we  doubt 
not,  longed  for  horns  and  mail  coaches  in  the  midst  of  the 
deserts  of  Canada,  and  would  have  preferred  the  sight  of  a 
comfortable  bag  of  letters  to  all  the  mountains  of  ice  in  the 
world. 

The  following  account  is  given  of  the  ravages  of  a  species 
of  grasshopper,  which  appeared  on  the  island  of  Orleans, 
not  far  from  Quebec  : 

'  Not  many  years  ago  this  island  was  for  two  successive  seasons 
visited  by  a  scourge  which  swept  away  in  its  progress  the  whole 
productions  of  the  land.  The  grasshoppers,  which  are  in  a  great 
degree  multiplied  by  the  too  long  continuance  of  dry  weather,  ap- 
peared in  such  redundancy  of  swarms  as  to  consume  every  vegeta- 
ble substance,  and  almost  totally  to  cover  the  surface  of  the 
ground :  when  by  their  destructive  ravages  the  island  became  so 
denuded  of  verdure  as  no  longer  to  afford  them  the  means  of  sus- 
tenance, they  assembled  on  the  water  in  clusters,  resembling  small 
rafts,  and  floated  with  the  tide  along  the  basin  of  St.  Lawrence  to 
Quebec,  where  they  filled  the  decks  and  cordage  of  the  vessels  at 
anqhor,  and  afterwards  betook  themselves  through  the  town  to  the 
ramparts,  which  having  stripped  of  grass,  they  proceeded  in  sepa- 
rate columns  through  the  country  to  the  southward.  A  conside- 
rable part  of  their  number  probably  perished  in  the  voyage  from  the 
island,  and  the  remainder  having  a  greater  extent  of  territory  u^er 
which  to  spread  their  depredations,  became  less  perceptible.' 

Ills  a  great  fault  of  this  work  that  nobody  speaks.  Every 
thing  is  related  in  the  third  person.  Jt  is  merely  af- 
firmed that  such  a  place  is  so  far  from  another,  and  is  so 
and  so  situated.  Not  the  smallest  idea  is  conveyed  of  any 
person  having  visited  thecountry,  and  pourtrayed  the  lively 
feelings  which  impress  the  mind  of  a  beholder.  The  book 
is  a  sort  of  amplified  itinerary,  and  possesses  all  the  tedious 
minuteness  of  such  a  performance,  which  no  person  is  ever 
expected  to  read  through  unless  when  travelling  along  the 
country  described.  As  Mr.  Herriott  proceeds  to  the  con- 
fines of  the  two  Canadas,  we  discover  by  the  names,  and  by 
the  names  only,  that  the  race  and  language  of  the  inhabi- 
tants begin  to  vary.  In  the  Upper  Canada,  all  the  noinen- 
clature  is  French  ;  in  the  Lower,  it  is  all  English.  The 
French  colonists  have  extended  their  boundaries  surprisingly 
little  }  the  increase  of  their  numbers  has  been  very  slow  j  and 
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it  i«  doubtful  vvhelher  in  old  Fiance  ibe  progress  of  popula- 
tion was  not  as  rapid,  in  spite  of  all  the  obstructions,  as  in 
these  new  regions.  That  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  climate 
£f>peurs  clearly  from  thecircunisianqe  of  the  English  spread- 
jug  themselves  in  every  direction,  and  hemming  in  on  all 
sides  the  original  coU:>nists.  Emigration  is  stated  to  be  very 
frequent  iVom  tlie  United  States  into  the  Lower  Canada. 
That  province  extends  considerably  Ig  the  South,  and,  if  we 
believe  the  report  of  this  traveller^  the  winters  are  mild,  and 
the  soil  of  abundant  fertility. 

Ai  one  of  the  falls  near  the  Lake  Ontario,  Mr.  Herriolt 
pulls  up  his  Pegasus  to  txpiess  to  liis  reader  the  surprise 
which  he  ielt  tl);a  a  fluid  body  should  have  for  ages  conti- 
nued to  flow  without  a  failure  of  the  sources  from  which  it 
was  supplied.  Greatly  delighlcd  with  this  idea,  our  author 
repeals  it  in  a  subsequent  passage  on  contemplating  the  ce- 
lebreled   falls  of  Niagara,  »nd  exclaims,  like    king  David, 

*  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works  !' 

'  The  huge  fragments  of  rock,'  proceeds  he,  in   a  fit  of  extacy, 

*  which  have  been  thrown  from  the  summit  of  the  precipice  by  the 
irresistible  sirenpih  of  the  torrent,  and  which  have  fnllen  upon  each 
other  jn  towering  heaps  beneath,  sj^sjat-at  to  the  imagination  an  idea 
of  what  may  take  place  previous  to  the  general  consummation  of 
this  terrestrial  scene,  when  ancient  monuments  of  marble,  unthpr 
which  princes  of  the  earth  have  Icr  ages  slept,  shall  be  burst  asun- 
der, and  torn  up  from  their  foundations.' 

A  little  further  on  Mr.  Herriott  arrives  at  Thunder  Bay, 
in  Lake  Huron,  where  we  learn  that  thunder  storms  are 
frequent,  and  are  generaled  by  vapours  issuing,  God  knows 
bow,  from  the  lanc|  in  the  vicinity.  This  is  too  favourable 
an  opportunity  for  description  to  be  omitted.  Travellers,  it 
appears,  seldom  pass  this  spot  without  being  overtaken  by 
storms,  in  which  '  the  vivid  lightnings  flash  their  forked 
JSres  in  every  direction,  and  peals  of  thunder  roar  and  hurst 
over  the  head.'  We  should  guess,  however,  tluit  they  burst 
first  and  tlien  roar,  if  our  extreme  respect  tor  Mr.  Hernott 
did  not  prevent  Us  from  doubting  his  \\ord.  We  have  no 
great  time  allowed  us  to  wonder  at  this  strange  phenome- 
jion,  for  in  ihe  next  page  our  attention  is  occupied  with  a 
singular  kuid  of  hsh  of  a  most  '  exquisite  ta;te,'  of  which 
the  fat  heitTg  like  spermaceti,  is  never  cloying  to  the  appe- 
tite. We  cannot  help  imagining  that  Mr.  Herriott  must 
have  in)provcd  the  powers  of  his  palate  among  the  Esqui- 
maux: an  apnrenticeship  to  swallowing  train  oil  would  be 
iiecessary  to  enable  an  epicure  to  dwell  upon  the  delicacy  of 
^  spermaceti  diet ! 
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On  the  banks  of  the  Lake  Saperior  the  same  stilted  strain 
continues.  Ijs  waters  are  subject  to  occasional  rising  and 
failing.  *  The  greater  or  less  quantities  of  snows/  observes 
our  autbor,_  *  which  in  winter  cover  to  a  considerable  depth 
immeasureable  regions,  and  which  on  their  dissolouon  flow 
into  this  pellucid  ocean,  may  probably  be  pjodsictive  of  this 
phenomenon." 

The  soil  on  the  eastern  shore  appears  lo  be  indifferent, 
and  is  said  to  produce  only  stunted  trees,  brambles,  and 
strawberries,  '  the  feeble  tribute  of  sterility.'  The  facts  con^ 
tained  in  this  performance  are  sometimes  interesting,  au4 
might  have  been  turned  to  better  account.  Il  would  have 
been  desirable,  however,  that  Mr.  Herriott  should  have  dis- 
tinguished what  was  obserred  by  himself  from  what  he 
learned  from  others,  how  good  soever  the  authority.  In- 
attention to  this  circumstance  greatly  diminishes  both  the 
authenticity  and  the  interest  of  the  intormaiion  delivered. 

Canada  is  styled  by  our  author,  though  with  doublfujl 
propriety,  a  peninsula.  It  was  long  neglected  by  the  French 
government  as  an  unprofitable  spot,  which  possessed  none  of 
the  golden  wealth  of  the  new  hemisphere.  In  the  want  of 
that,  however,  one  of  its  greatest  advantages  consisted.  The 
true  sources  of  wealth  and  power  are  agriculture  and  coin- 
iiaerce.  The  possession  (*f  mines  has  too  generally  proved 
an  evil  of  the  most  formidable  magnitude  to  the  unhappy 
countries  where  they  have  been  discovered.  industry  is 
now  much  more  general  among  the  Canadians  than  ioj- 
merly.  A  taste  for  European  manufactures  and  commodir 
ties  has  been  introduced,  and  to  {)urchHse  necessarily  implies 
the  having  something  lo  sell,  winch  must  moreor  less  be  the 
produce  of  art. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  lo  allude  to  the  philosophy 
of  Mr.  ilerriott.  He  details  at  every  opportunity  the  causes 
of  natural  phenomena  in  language  of  great  pomp  and  ele- 
valion.  But  since  mankind  have  resolved  to  be  con- 
tent without  poetry  in  prose,  and  without  chemistry  in  me- 
teorology, in  books  of  travels,  this  volunteering  of  both  is 
in  danger  of  becoming  ridiculous.  The  profundity  and 
|)omp  of  the  follovving  passage  will  not  be  easily  equalled 
amongst  the  volumes  of  our  modern  tourists.  The  sesquipe" 
dalian  length  of  words  serves  to  embarrass  yet  more  than 
necessary  the  abstracted  reasonings  of  thv.*  philosophical 
postmaster : 

'  The  energy  of  lieat  and  that  of  cohesive  attraction,  acting  in 
constant  opposition  to  each  other,  enter  intimately  into  tvery  ope- 
ration by  which  changcs^are  produced  in  thCproperties  of  substance. 
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These  mutations  of  capacities  seem  essentially  requisite  to  the  pre- 
servation of  a  more  tqual  temperature  than  otherwise  might  take 
place  in  the  elements,  ofAvhith  cur  bodies  form  a  part,  and  by 
which  we  are  environed.  'I'he  evaporation  from  water  mitigates  the 
solstitial  warmth,  and  the  quantity  of  heat  which  escapes  privious 
to  the  congelation  of  that  body  restiains  the  domination  of  frost 
from  attaining  that  degree  of  txaceibation  at  which  it  might  olher- 
uise  arrive.' 

Soon  after  this  sublime  passage,  Mr.  Herriolt   concludes 
all  that  is  propeilv  liib  own  in   this   work.     Hitherto  he  has 
procured  a  subsistence  for  liiniself,  but  now  he  is  to  be  de- 
pendent on  the  bounty  of  his  predecessors.   He  has  collected 
from  every  source  what  he  could  Hnd  written  regarding  the 
Indian  tribes  of  North  America.      He  has  arranged  his  facts 
according  to  his  fancy,  and  he  has  seasoned  up  the  tasteless 
dish  with  fragments  of  morality  and  common  place  obser- 
vations.    Whatever  may  be  the  merit  of  such  an  undertak- 
ing, we  cannot  see  the  propriety  of  offering  the  performance 
in  a  book  of  travels.     Nor  do  we  see   in    what  respect  the 
opportunities  of  Mr.  Heriiott  for  obtaining  information  were 
superior  to  those  of  others.     He  has  confessedly  seen  but  a 
minute  portion, a  mere  handful  of  tlie  Indian  tribes,  and  yet^ 
on  the  iaiih  ol  so  limited  an  experience   he  has  ventured  to 
pourtray  the  manners  of  nations  whom  he  has  never  visited, 
but  of  whom  he  judges  with    the  confidence  of  an  intimate 
acquaintance.  One  half  of  the  volume  is  thus  occupied  upon 
subjects  winch  it    cannot  be  e.\-|)ect€d  tluit  we  should  here 
follcw  in  detail.     On  many  occasions  our  author  is  not  satis- 
fied with  what  he  can  borrow   from  writers  on  American  af- 
fairs, but  ransacks   heaven    and  earth    to   extend  his  pages 
witl)  accounts  of  the  customs  of  the  nations  of  the  ancient 
world.     He  cannot  tell  us  that  the  Indians  wear   longhair, 
without  entering   into  a  discussion  respectirig;'  the  Gauls  and 
the  Franks,  from  whom  he  digresses  to  the  'I'artars,  the  Chi- 
nese, the  Jews,  the  Carthaginians,  and  many  other  nations, 
till  he  arrives  at  the  Arymphians,  who  it  seems  are  ancestors 
of  the  modern  Prussians.     At  every  opportunity  our  autlior 
gives  us  iheslif),  and  while  we  imagined  ourselves  safely  set- 
tled on  the  banks  of  the  Ontario,  or  the  shores  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, we  are  on  a  sudden,  witliout  any  apparent  cause,  trans- 
ported to  another  hemisp'nere  or  another  world.     The  com- 
pilation is  not,  however,  destitute  of  merit,  and  we  know  not 
where  the  reader  could  obtain  so  ample  an  account  of  every 
circumstance  regarding  the  native  tribes  of  America.  These 
savages  are,  according  to  Mr.  Herriott,  possessed  of  consi- 
derable readiness  and  often  of  ingenuity  of  rejjly.     Their 
partiality  for  ardent  spirits  is  well  knowa  by  the  baneful  efv 
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fee ts  which  it  has  produced.  An  Indian,  being  a.skcd  of 
wlidt  materii-ils  he  supposed  rum  to  be  made,  answered,  that 
it  was  the  quintessence  ot"  hearts  and  tongues,  '  For,*  conti- 
nued 1)6,  '  when  I  have  drank  of  it,  I  tear  uothitig,  and  have 
words'  at  ooannand.' 

We  cannot  afford  space  to  follow  our  author  through 
every  part  of  liis  performance.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  allow, 
however,  that  the  reader  may  deriveconsiderahle  amusement 
from  the  perusal,  though  it  might  have  been  less  alloyed  by 
the  unceasing  recurrence  of  tiiioei  ornament,  and  by  an  in- 
nate tediousness  of  style  a'nd  manner.  At  the  end  oi  the 
volume  the  subject  of  language  is  introduced.  On  tiiis  occa- 
sion we  have,  first,  the  origin  oflanguage,which  Mr.  Herriott 
seems  to  suppose  to  have  been  constructed  by  the  gradual 
extension  of  cries  and  exclamations,  which  savages  are 
imagined  to  have  at  first  uttered  to  express  their  feelings  of 
surprise  or  pleasure.  He  wonders,  however,  to  find  gram- 
mar to  exist  in  all  languages,  even  of  the  most  uncivilised 
people,  as  if  the  greatest  barbarians^vvere  not  yet  men,  and  as 
if  their  minds  were  not  of  the  same  kind,  and  possessed  the 
same  powers  as  those  of  the  most  polished  nations.  The 
relations  between  words  are  merely  indicative  of  the  rela- 
tions between  ideas,  which  must  exist  in  every  form  of  the 
mind  of  man.  Nor  was  grammar  in  uny  case  the  contrivance 
of  art,  but  naturally  and  necessarily  arose  out  of  the  attempt 
of  men  to  communicate  their  ideas  to  each  other. 

We  must  now  draw  our  observations  on  this  performance 
to  a  close.  It  is  not  our  wish  to  be  severe  upon  NJr,  Her- 
riott, to  whom  the  numerous  pages  of  this  ponderous  qunrlo 
must  have  cost  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  time.  If  he  ha$ 
n-ot  been  altogether  successful  in  every  respect,  neither  has 
he  failed  in  all  We  could  have  wished,  to  he  sure,  and 
should  have  been  happy  to  meet  with  more  liveliness,  and  a 
greater  art  of  exciting  interest  and  rousing  attention.  We 
could  have  submitted  patiently  to  the  excision  of  some  of  the 
more  sublime  flights  into  the  regions  of  false  taste.  We 
could  have  joined  with  pleasure  in  an  attack  upon  a  host  of 
Jong  words,  in  '  tlie  hopes,'  as  the  Spectator  said,  '  of  cutting 
off  their  rear.'  We  could  have  seen  without  asigh  the  whole 
of  the  philosophy  sent  to  our  Universiiies  for  correction, 
and  a  more  suitable  place.  But  we  cannot  declare  irrecon- 
cileable  war  against  the  volume.  If  we  have  waded  through 
gome  mires,  we  have  reposed  upon  some  meadows.  Jf  it  has 
often  been  cloudy  weather,  we  have  not  been  altogether 
without  glimpses  of  sunshine.  And  if  we  must  occasionally 
tiavel  in  the  dark,  we  may  feel  confident  in  the  protection  of 
jt  deputy  postmaster-general. 
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Art.  ll.~Epistle%  of  Ovid,  tramhted  info  E/tgUsh  Ver^e, 
Bif  the.  late  Rev,  IV,  Wmdsor  Blzthomas^A.M.  &fe.  Is.  6d. 
Baldwin.     1807. 

TO  the  ten  epistles,  translated  by  oar  author,  are  sab- 
joined  the  epistles  of  Hero  to  Leasider,  and  Leander  to  Hero, 
bja  different  hand  ;  that  ot'Sappht>  to  Pbaon^by  Pope;  anci 
of  l)ido  to  iEneaSj  by  Drydeii.  '{ i)e  introduction  is  eu- 
j-iehcd  by  IranslaticMisof  the  l^^legy  on  the  Death  ofribuilus^ 
and  the  Epislk  of  Ovid  to  hi^wife,  exrracted  froin  the 
Tristia^  which  are  given,  to  use  the  author's  modes  ex- 
pression, '  with  no  very  unpardonable  intrusion/  The  Iran- 
sla^or  and  his  original  laboured  iinder  affiicUon,  the  one  uf 
sickness,  the  other  of  banishment  in  his  nge  ;  aiid  the  whole 
©ithis  volume,  we  regret  to  find,  was  began  as  a  relief,  and 
eotttinoed  through  the  intervals  of  extreme  pain. 

•  Mens  intenta  suis  ne  foiet  usque  raalis.' 

'A  very  fair  apology,'  conlinnes  our  author,  '  for  writing, 
but  none  for   publishing  the  productions  of   such  unhappy 
circumstances:'  to   which  the   Iransldlor  vetitures  to  reply, 
*  that  however  inadequate  they  may  be  found,    no  att-en>pts> 
more  successful  have  yet  appeared/     In  all  this  we  coincide 
with  Mr.  Fitzthomas;  but   can    by  no  n;eans  agree  that  ill- 
Dess  can  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  ineoriectness.     This 
pka  was  made  by  the  banished  poet  himself,  and  as  applied 
to  his  Tristia,  is  made  without  a  shadow  of  reason.      It  is  in 
illness  and  affliction  that  the  mind  is  more  susceptible  of  va- 
ried emotions  ;  that  it  flies  from  pleasures  ol  sense  to  those 
ofteflection  ;  that   its    feelings   are    keener,    and  while  the 
power  of  writing  remains,  the  judgment  is  exercised   with 
greater  delicacy  and  discrimination.     The  history  of  Eng- 
lish authors  will  support  this  assertion.     Tne  most  polished 
of  our  poets  wrote  under  the  unceasing  torture   of  a  head- 
ache ;  his  intimate  friend  was  afBicted  with    a  vertigo;   and 
Dr.  Johnson,  besides  positive    bodily   infirmity,  lived  under 
the  unceasing  apprehension  of  being  plunged  "into  the  help, 
lessness  of  a  second   infancy.     The  very  volume  before  us  is 
an  instance  of  equable  coireotness,    which  seldom   swerves 
from   the  sense  of  (he  original  author,   or  hazards  ati  error 
by  any  of  those  daring  attempts,   whose  failures  are  not  un- 
frequently  as  surprising  as  their  successes. 

The  excellent  preface  of  Dryden,  prefixed  to  the  transla- 
iiou  by  ssveial  hands,  is  here  reprinted  j  first,  forits  gene- 
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ral  value  ;  and  secondly,  because  it  opposes  a  few  tenets  of 
the  modern  translators. 

The  first obGervation  of  Drjden  which  our  ainhar  opposes, 
is  the  censure  thrown  by  that  great  poet,  and  sensible, 
though  tancifu!  critic,  on  the  uoconnectioB  which  pervades 
the  elegies  of  TibuUus  and  Propertius.  '  In  them,'  says 
Dryden,  '  though  the  verses  are  golden,  they  are  but  patched 
into  the  garment ;'  but  our  poet  has  always  a  goal  in  his  eye, 
which  directs  him  in  his  race.  Our  autiior  does  not  seem  to 
agree  with  his  predecessor  in  tiiis  point ;  and  yet,  from  the 
variety  of  orders  in  which  different  editors  have  printed 
couplets,  and  whole  passages  ot  Tibullus,  it  should  seem  at 
least  as  if  Heyne,  his  French  commentator,  and  indeed  all 
who  have  preceded  him,  admilled  the  fact.  The  truth  is, 
poets,  and  more  particularly  Latin  poets,  are  very  commonly 
subject  to  this  censure  ;  and  it  is  not  so  justly  attributable  to 
Tibullus  as  to  Horace,  whose  finest  passages  are  not  unfre- 
quenlly  unconnected  with  the  vein  of  the  ode,  and  inconse- 
quent to  the  reasoning.     The 

Quam  paenc  fufvae  regna  ProserpiiiK, 

tyilh  the  spirited  burst  of  rapture  which   follows  it,  has  the 
appearance  of  a  study  with  which  the  poet  had  pleased  him. 
self,  and  which  he  had  determined  to  interweave,  however 
forcibly,  with  passages  almost  revolting  from  its  meaning. 
The  rape  of  Europa,  of  equal    beauty,   is  introduced    witli 
equal  violence.     And  the  whole  of  *  Odi  profanum,'  6v,c.  has 
imdergone  transposition  and  change  of  every  kind,  and  each 
supported  by  plausible  reasons.     But  to  leave   the  licence 
which  has  been  strangely  supposed  inherent  in  lyric  poetry, 
the  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  was  arbitrarily  introduced  to  en- 
liven the  fourth   Georgic,     It    was    indisputably  a   finished 
and  independent  study  of  the  poet,  insufficient  to  stand  ot 
itself,  and  therefore  enlisted  for  the  purpose  of  giving  life  and 
motion  to  the  stillness  of  an  inanimate  subject.  But  no  such 
forced  introductions  are    observable  in  Ovid  :     never    was 
narration  continued  in  a  chain  so  unbroken,  or  reasoning  so 
inartificially  arising  from  the  preceding,  and  leading  so  na- 
turally to   the    succeeding  parts,   as    in    the  examples   be- 
■  queathed   to   us  by  that  versatile   writer.     In    harmony  of 
numbers,  more  particularly  in  the  Metamorphosis,  he  rivals 
Virgil  ;  his  spnieiiiiousness    is   so  remarkable,  that  citations 
are  made  from  iiiaj  on  common  subjects   and  ordinary    oc- 
curreuces,  scarcely   less  frequently  than  from  Horace  him- 
self, the  professed  observer  of  human  nature.     In  fancy  and 
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invention  he  takes  the  lead  of  all  the  Latins^  and  is  no  mean 
competitor  with  the  first  of  Greek  poets. 

The  following  criticism  on  the  translators  of  the  Georgics, 
will  be  a  criterion  by  which  readers  may  judge  of  the  kind 
of  excellence   to  be  expected  in  this    little  \ulume: — '  Mr. 
Sotheby  as   a   translator  has  clearly  excelled  all  his  masters 
and  competitors  in  his  translation  of  the  Georgics  of  Virgil. 
He  is  often   above,   never  belov/    Dryden  ;  and   no   humble 
degree  of  praise  is  due  to  him  (nostras  non  laudis  egenti)  as 
a  poet.'     Our  admiration  of  others  is  generally  called  torth 
by  discovering  somewhat  congenial  to  ourselves  in  their  turn 
of  thinking  or  writing  ;  and,  from   the  internal  evidence  of 
this  book,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  have  declared,  that  Dry- 
den must  have  ranked  below  Soiheby,  in  the  opinion  of  our 
author,  as  a  translator  of  the  Georgics.     A  tame,  still,  me- 
chanical,   and  unimpassioned  poem,   whose  sole  excellence 
was  the  propriety  of  cloaihing  common  instruments  of  hus- 
bandry, with  the  method  of  manufacturing:  and  of  usino;  them 
to  advantage^  was  not  likely  to   be   well  transfused  into  our 
language  through  tlie  restless  and  vehement  rapidity  of  ex- 
])ression  so  peculiar  to  Dryden.     From  the  joint  excellences 
of  the  two,    the  best  translation  that  ever  issued  into  a  mo- 
dern from  an  antient  language  might  easily  be  formed,  if 
all  the  correct  mechanism  of  Sotheby   were   extracted,  and 
were  enlivened  by  the  spirit  of  his  predecessor.     The  poem 
itself  appeared    faulty  in  interest    to  the  poet;  and   he  has 
accordingly  interwoven  an  episode  into  each  book  to  stimu- 
late the  jaded  iittention.     Beyond    this,    and    the  charm  of 
expression,  the  Georgics  have  but  little  claim  to  admiration  ; 
and  the  mere  rhymer  of  a  manufacturing  town  would  bear 
oft"  the  palm   from  Dryden  himself  in  the  elucidation  of  the 
mechanism  of  tools.     Here  Mr.  Soiheby,   who,    in  spite  of 
his  Saul,  writes   well,    has  the  decided   advantage    over   his 
predecessor.     But  in  the    fine    episode  on   the  Sun,    which 
closes  the  first  book  ;  the  praises  of  Ital}',  jn  the  second  ;  the 
Plague  among  the  Beasts,  in  the  third  ,•  and,  above  all,    the 
Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  in  the  fourth  book,  so  far  from  being 
able  to  tower  above    the   head  of  Dryden,    he  can  hardly 
reach  his  elbow. 

'Jhe  next  position  of  Dryden  which  Mr.  Fil^thomas  is 
eager  to  controvert,  is,  the  superiority  attached  by  the  for- 
mer to  paraphrase,  or  translation  with  latitude,  over  nieta-' 
phrase,  or  the  turning  an  author  word  for  word.  And  here 
we  perfectly  agree  with  our  author's  acceptation  of  that 
passage  in  iloruce,  which  is  cited  so  triumphantly  by  aU 
parapijriists  : 
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Nee  verbum  verbo  curabis  reddere  Jldus 
Inteipres. 

Nor  word  for  word  too  faithfully  traiwlate, 

as  by  no  means  applicable  to  the  point  in  dispute.  The  Ro- 
man is  not  here  giving  advice  to  translators,  but  to  dramatic 
writers,  as  will  be  made  to  appear  from  the  context  of  the 
passage.  He  recommends  to  them  subjects  taken  from  the 
Iliad,  and  applied  by  their  own  genius  to  the  purposes  of  the 
theatre.  But  here  our  judgments  lean  on  the  side  of  Dry- 
den,  whose  reasoning  stands  in  no  need  of  a  pitiful,  and  at 
most  an  ambiguous  quotation  ;  but  supports  itself  by  its  own 
weight,  whicli  numerous  examples  from  the  present  trans- 
lation would  tend  rather  to  increase  than  impair.  Of  the 
Latin  tongue  that  poet  observes,  '  it  is  frequent  also  that 
the  conceit  is  couched  in  some  expression,  which  will  be  lost 
in  English  : 

Atque  iidem  venti  vela  fidemque  ferent. 

What  poet  of  our  nation  is  so  happy  as  to  express  this 
thought  literally  in  English,  and  to  strike  wit,  or  almost 
sense  out  of  it  ?*  To  this  Mr.  Fitzthomas  replies,  ^  Let  it 
be  tried.'     We  subjoin  the  trial — 

Certus  es  ire  tamen  miseramque  relinquere  Dido, 
Atque  iidem  venti  vela  fidemque  ferent. 

*  From  wretched  Dido  shall  the  self-same  gales, 
Waft  thy  false  fleeting  vows,  that  fill  thy  sails—  ' 

which  couplet,  when  untwisted,  and  liberated  from  its  in- 
versions, would  construe  thus. 

The  self-same  gales  that  fill  thy  sails  shall  waft 
Thy  false  fleeting  vows  from  wretched  Dido. 

Thus,  independent  of  the  inversion  which  clouds  all  mean- 
ing, and  the  separation  of  the  verb  at  so  great  a  distance 
from  Its  sign,  the. peculiar  character  of  the  passage  is  wholly 
lost,  and  the  very  marrow  of  the  first  thrown  away.  So  dan- 
gerous, so  fatal  is  it  to  play  with  edged  tools  ! 

The  followinfj  transfusion  of  a  Latin  conceit  into  an  Ensr- 
lish  couplet  is  doubtless  executed  by  Dryden  with  great  dex- 
terity ;  but  is  surely  fault}',  and  at  most  can  but  titillate  those 
who  can  run  their  parallels  throughout  the  Latin  by  the 
side  of  the  translation  ; 
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Certus  es,  j^lnea,  cnm  feeder e  solvere  naves, 
Quaeque  ubi  sint  nescis  Itularegiia  sequi  : 

thus  given  by  Dryden  : 

*  While  you  with  loosen' d  vows  and  sails  prepare 
To  seek  a  land  tbat  flies  the  searcher's  care/ 

The  mutation  of  the  strotig  and  delerminale  verb  into  a  pas- 
sive participle,  which,  were  it  not  in  italics,  might  be  read 
vjnperceived,  and  the  trail  connection  oi'  votes  and  sails  by  a 
conjunction  substituted  tor  a  preposition,  weaken  the  effect 
of  the  original  conceit,  and  do  vis-lence  to  English  idiom, 
which  is  to  he  preserved  at  all  hazards  by  a  translator. 

There  is,  however,  much  sense,  much  ingenuity,  and  well- 
directed  learning  in  this  preface;  and  we  have  mentioned 
the  two  positions  of  our  author,  that  the  Georgics  of  Sothel)y 
are  superior  to  Use  same  poem  by  Dryden,  and  that  meta- 
phrase claims  precedency  over  paraphrase,  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  elucidating  his  st^'le  of  writing  by  the  style  and 
tenor  of  his  opinions  on  subjects  of  poesy.  It  would  be  need- 
less to  refer  our  readers  to  instances  of  the  most  extravagant 
and  wanton  absurdity  in  metaphrastic  translations,  more  par- 
ticularly the  '  lame  and  impotent'  efforts  of  Potter  in  his 
Euripides,  and  of  Cowper  in  his  Homer,  and  of  Good  in  his 
Lucretius.  Itis  from  the  cramp  thus  imposed  on  himself 
that  our  author  wr(ne,  and  was  contented  vvitli  such  lines  as 
the  following,  which  abound  in  inversions  : 

*  Till/  hard,  thy  fame,  who  bore  from  distant  skies,, 
A  lifeless  corse,  thj/  luv'd  Tibullus  lies  !' 

Again  : 

'  His  bosom  bare  his  hands  unpitying  wound. 

Again  : 

'  Nor  less  thy  anguish  for  thy  husband  torn 
From  thy  sad  bosom  to  the  l>arbarous  bourne, 
Than  the  fair  Theban,  bif  the  Pthian  wheels 
Dragg'd  in  her  sight,  for  goary  Hector  feels. 
Thus  while  he  lingers  upon  foreign  shores, 
Her  own  Penelope  her  lord  implores.' 

The  proportion  of  verses  in  this  book,  where  the  latter 
clause  should  change  places  with  the  former,  is  so  great, 
tiiat  we  forbear  quoting  more  of  thisdescription  ;  and  hasten 
to  lay  before  our  readers  the  version  of  one  or  two  passages 
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• 
ef  s5iperior  beauty  in  tii^e  Latin,  thatihey  may  make  theirowm 
coujpairisoii  of  lUe  translator  with  the  original ;  and  with 
S;he  iia«slators  of  otlier  works  into  the  English  langnage^ 
Tlie  rapidity  of  Ovid  is  almosi  proverbial,  and  in  the  ft)l!ow- 
jtig  instance  of  hurried  action,  Mr-  Fit^lhoiuas  is  noioiit- 
donei-n  the  race — 

Nax  superest ;  tollamur  equis  ;  tirlaemque  petamus. 

Dicta  placent,  frasuisiivipediuntur  equi  : 

Pt-rtulcrant  domiiios^  regalia  protinus  ipsi 

Tectii  petunt :  cu^tosin  fore  iiullus  eraL 

*  The  night  remains  ;   to  iiorse  ;  let  hoRie  be  sought ;' 
His  words  approv'd,  tlw  bridled  i=teeds  are  brouglit; 
Keceiv'd  their  masters,  to  the  paiace  straieht 
They  rush  :  no  guard  was  stationed  4it  the  gate..* 

And  again : 

Sic  sedit  ;  sic  c«lta  fuit;  «ic  sjiamina  uevit; 

Injects  collo  sic  jacuere  cornaj  : 
ilos  habuit  vultus,   hsec  illi  verba  fuere  ; 

Hie  color,  hsec  facies  ;  bic  nitor  oris  erat. 

•*  So  <lid  she  sil;  thus  drest ;  so  wound  the  thread-; 
LInb6und,  her  tres'^es  on  her  neck  were  spread; 
Such  were  her  looks,  and  siu  h  her  words  vvera  heard  ;  . 
And  Chus  her  beauty,  thus  her  bloora  appea-r'd.' 

The  terseness  of  Ovid  is  well  transfused  into  the  foliowias; 
jjnes : 

■*  Old  rr>€n  adnaire,  and  trembling  girls  grow  pale. 
While  the  fond  wife  devours  the  husband's  tale ; 
One  on  live  tablf;  draws  the  b.iltle's  line. 
And  Troy,  all  Troy  describes  in  drups  of  ^viaeo 
Mere  Siniois  flowM,  Siae^nii's  land  was  here. 
Here   its  proud  head  did  Pjiam's  palace  rear  ; 
This  was  the-grouiid  the  wise  Ulysses  chosc  ; 
'i'hy  proud  paviliou  there,  Achilles,  rose/ 

In  tl>ese,  and  in  similar  passages,  the  translator  has  evinc- 
ed an  equal  degree  of  spirit  and  fidelity.  It  remain;?  thai  he 
should  be  tried  in  a  series  of  lines  mom  strictly  poetical:  and 
there  is  no  epistle  from  wtiich  extracts  of  this  description  cam 
more  readily  be  taken,  than  that  of  tKnone  to  Paris.  I'yr 
scenery,  action,  and  that  prettmess  of  expression  for  uhich 
the  iloman  poet  is  held  uwique^  this  ^pi^lle  claims  the  first. 
pJace  ;  ; 
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Qui  nunc  Prianiides,  &c. 

*  Not  then  so  great,  the  son  of  Priam  now, 
A  slave  you  were,  when  I  (ihe  truth  avou) 
Deign'dj  tho'  a  nymph,  and  from  th'  immortal  wave 
Of  mighty  Xanthus  sprui'g,  to  wed  a  slave. 

Olt  unOer  trees  amid  our  flocks  when  hiid. 

Of  mingled  leaves  and  grass  our  bed  we  made  j 

Oft  on  the  fragrant  hay  in  slumbers  lost, 

1'he  humble  cot  has  screen'd  us  from  the  frost. 

■\Vh()  ^he\v'd  you  thickets  fittest  for  the  chace? 

To  craggy  dens  the  savage  brood  to  trace  ? 

Oft  by  vourside  yor.r  meshy  toils  I  rear'd, 

Oft  o'er  the  mountain  tops  your  dogs  1  cheered. 

You  bad  the  wounded  beech  a  word  retain, 

Read  and  rever'd  by  every  passing  swain  : 

As  grows  the  trunk  still  grows  tEiume's  name — • 

Kise  up,  ye  trees,  and  justify  my  claim. 

Well  I  remember  where  a  poplar  stands, 

"I'hHtbPrirs  <i  record  graven  by  \our  hands — 

Flouri^h,  O  poplar,   on  ihe  margin  green, 

'1  hou,  on  whose  luaeed  bark  ihisc  lines  are  seen — 

''  When  Paris  livt-s  (Pjione  to  foiego, 

llack  to  hisfouniaiii-head  shall  Xanthus  flow." 

Ue  refluent  Xanthus,  back  ye  waters  bcrne, 

Paris  has  lelt  the  widow'd  n^mph  to  mourn.' 

To  thc^e  who  reinember  the  light  and  tricksonie  air  of 
Ovid  iti  this  passauc,  tlie  version  will  appear  stiff  and  forced. 
It  is  indeed  '  double,  double,  toil  and  trouble;'  or,  as  Mr. 
I>jvden  woidd  call  it,  '  dancing  on    a   rope    with   fettered 

^'ilie  Leander  to  Hero,  and  Hero  to  Leander,  by  a  friend 
of  the  author,  are  more  treely  translated.  The  first  six  lines 
are  dilated  [o  twelve,  atid  eoiitaiii  two  words,  for  which  there 
is  no  necessity  but  the  rhyme  : 

•  When  Ocean  resting  from  its  angry  roars. 
And  ask  one  dearer  object  of  siirvci/.' 

The  fir'?!  word  marked  in  italics  is  forced,  against  its  ordi- 
nary fo.irm,  iiUo  a  plural.  And  the  substantive  'a  survey/ 
is  enlisted  frciu  the  very  dregs  of  technical  words  into  the 
service  of  poetry.  This  iicnileraan,  however,  has  strength  to 
cope  wilh  mtmv  of  the  beauties  of  his  original,  and  does  not 
hesitaleot)  occasions  lo  add  some  of  his  own,  as  in  the  second 
line  of  ibe  following  couplet  : 

'  While  thus  I  wrote,  beg-.m  my  tears  to  flow  ; 
Go,  t.ivour'd  letter,  where  'tis  bliss  (o  gu  !'     , 
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The  following  lines  are  spirited,  but  occasionally  faulty  : 

*  On  some  rude  rock  I  take  my  lonely  place  ; 
To  thy  lost  shores  1  turn  my  drooping  face; 
And,  fancy-led,  explore  those  blissful  scenes, 
And  curse  each  trackless  wave  that  intervenes. 
And  ever  and  anon  with  straining  fj/c 
J  spy  that  darling  light,  or  seem  to  spi/. 
Which  o'er  thy  tow'r  its  nightly  riiiHs  keepSy 
And  fondly  calls  me  thro'  the  custom'd  deeps. 
Thrice  on  the  s;inds  my  vestment  have  I  laid. 
And  thrice  the  conquest  of  the  floods  essay'd  ; 
The  high-swoln  floods  my  wrestling  strength  defied, 
And  plung'd  me  headlong  in  the  shov:cry  tide.' 

The  faulty  parts  are  sufficiently  faulty  to  detect  them- 
selves. This  passage,  as  well  as  some  oihers  by  the  same 
author,  is  spirited.  From  many  usages  and  exploded  traps  for 
applause,  this  gentleman  should  be  new  to  verse.  Pra-ctice, 
and  a  diligent  perusal  of  old  English  poets,  would  open  his 
eyes  to  the  meanness  of  seeming  to  say  more  than  whati* 
really  said  ;  and  of  altaching  a  value  and  importance  to 
words  which  they  do  not  possess.  From  the  specimen  of  his 
abilities  here  given,  it  is  our  earnest  hope  that  he  will  perse- 
rere,  and  surmount  the  obstacles  to  ultimate  success  in  his 
new  art. 

In  closing  this  little  volume,  we  congratulate  the  author 
and  the  public  on  the  appearance  of  a  duodecimo  closely 
and  elegantly  printed,  in  lieu  of  a  quarto,  into  which  the 
same  quantity  of  matter  is  in  this  age  generally  dilated.  But 
this  is  not  the  only  vice  which  is  here  exploded  VVe  hail 
in  this  work  the  return  of  translators,  from  the  imposition 
of  measured  prose  under  the  name  of  blank  verse,  to  the  old 
sterling  couplet,  whose  very  name  strikes  such  panic  into 
the  hearts  of  our  degenerate  writers. 


Ap.t.  in. —  Logick  :  or,  an  Essay  on  the  Elements,  Princi' 
pies,  and  different  Modes  of  Reosoning,  By  liichard  Kir- 
ti-an,  Esq.  L.L.D.  PAi.l.A.  F.R.S.  <^c.  £Sfc.  2  voli.  Svo, 
145.     Payne.     1307. 

REASON  is  the  noblest  faculty  of  man  ;  but  the  good 
to  which  it  may  be  rendered  subservient  depends  upon  its 
use.  For  reason,  abused  or  misapplied,  is  productive  of  the 
most  dangerous  errors  and  the  most  pernicious  consequences* 
That  logic,  therefore,  which  teaches  the  right  use  of  reason., 

Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  12.  December,  1807.  A  a 
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and  guards  against  a  wrong,  which  assists  in  tlie  detection  of 
error,  and  in  the  confirmalion  and  discovery  of  truth, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  science  of  the  highest  utility  and  im- 
portance. But  no  logic  which  has  hitherto  been  produced 
appears  to  us  to  merit  such  distinguished  praise;  for  most  of 
the  systems  of  logic,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  abound 
too  much  with  the  technical  phraseology  and  complex  divi- 
sions of  the  schools,  which  tend  less  to  enlighten  than  to 
confound  ;  less  to  strengihen  the  powers  of  the  mind,  than 
to  encrease  the  capacity  to  cavil  and  encourage  the  propen- 
sity to  dispute.  The  object  for  which  we  most  need  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  rational  faculty,  is  truth  ;  and  logic,  as  teaching 
or  supplying  a  right  method  of  investigation,  may  greatly 
assist  in  the  discovery. 

Mr.  Kirwan  does  not  begin  his  work  with  any   analysis  of 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  ;  which  if  it  were  executed  with  per- 
spicuity and  precision,  would  of  itself  constitute   a  better  lo- 
gic than  any  which  is  at  present  in  use.     But    we  shall   not 
blame  Mr.  Ivirwan  for  not   performing  what   it  was  not  his 
intention  to  attempt :   but  shall  proceed  to  examine  wiiat  he 
has  actually  done.    After  stating  the  general  object  of  logic;, 
and   defining  some  general   terms,  he    treats  in   his  second 
chapter   '  of  words  and   propositions.'     Mr.  Kirwan  states, 
and  we  think  with  truth,  though  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine 
of  Mr.  fjocke,  that  the  primary  end  of  words,  considered  as 
signs,  is  to  mark  the  things  signified,    rather  than  the  ideas 
which  we  have  of  those  things.     Words   indeed   are    meant 
to   denote    not  only  all    perceptible   and    palpable   objects 
but  also  the  volitions,  sensations,  and  emotions,  which  are  less 
obvious  to  sense  ;   not  only  all   the  products  of  the  material 
world,  but  all   the  diversified    operations  of  the   intellect. 
We  cannot  reason  without  words,  but  wecajsnof  reason  to  any 
useful  purpose  without  affi^fing  clear   and  definite    ideas    to 
the  words  which  we  employ.  Where  words  are  uncertain  and 
ambiguous,  we  cannot  well  help  bewildering  both  ourselves 
and   others  in   a  maze  of  errors  and    contradictions.    'J'hus 
(Jondillac  well  remarked,  that  a  well-fuimed  language  would 
of  itself  constitute  the  best  logic  ;  for,  as  in  such  a  language 
all  the  words  would  have  a  clear  and  definite   meaning,  the 
aareenient  or  disagreement  of  the   terms  in  any    proposition 
would  be    immediately    seen,  the    identity   or  resemblance 
would    be  almost   intuitively    perceived;   and     the    disputes 
which  have  so  much  iigitalcd  the  world  particularly   in  the- 
ology and  morals,    would  be  reduced  svitliin   very  narrow  h- 
mitatious.     The  power  of  words  is  remarkably  seen  in  the  fa- 
cilities which  they  afford  for  forming  generalities  and  ab- 
slraclions  ;  (or  it  is  certain  that  these  generaliJies  and  ab- 
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stractions  have  no  existence  in  nature.  The  material  world 
furnishes  no  examples  of  their  existence  ;  they  have  no  re- 
ality but  that  which  language  supplies;  as  ideas  are  the 
images  or  representatives  of  things,  and  all  existing  things 
are  particular,  all  ideas  must  be  particular.  For  whoever  suvf 
man  in  general?  The  generality,  therefore,  which  the  word 
man  implies,  exists  only  in  the  name.  Thus  ail  abstractions 
are  rather  nominal  than  real.  There  are  various  properties 
and  qualities  which  can  have  no  separate  independant  exis- 
tence, but  it  belongs  to  the  mtigic  of  language  to  give  them 
a  separate  entity,  an  insulated  reality,  and  a  name.  No  such 
thing  exists  or  can  exist  in  nature  as  that  which  we  design 
by  the  term  animal,  which  is  a  general  name  to  denote  a 
whole  class  of  living  beings  of  the  most  diversified  species  and 
properties.  It  is  evident  that  this  generality  does  not  exist 
in  idea,  but  only  in  name.  Thus  words,  and  words  only,  con- 
stitute the  only  basis  of  all  metaphysical  abstractions.  It 
is  a  curious  consideration  with  respect  to  the  wonderful 
nature  of  words,  that  we  may  have  clear  and  definite  ideas  of 
terms,  of  which  when  we  make  use  we  have  no  distinct  idea 
whatsoever.  Thus  the  words  viiine  and  vice,  or  the  figures 
303  and  909,  are  known  to  differ  from  each  other,  though 
at  the  time  of  employing  them  we  have  not  in  the  mind  any 
distinct  idea  of  the  habits  or  numbers,  when  taken  apart  froia 
the  words  or  figures  by  which  they  are  expressed.  Nay,  it 
does  not  always  happen  that  the  ideas  even  of  sensible 
thingsarisein  our  minds^  when  the  words  which  denote  them 
are  heard. 

'  When,'  said  Mr. Burke,  'I  spe&k,oi red,  blue,  and gteen, 
I  have  no  actual  ideas  of  these  colours ;  I  know  1  can  iiave 
them,  but  then  an  act  of  the  will  is  requisite,  and  they  must 
be  applied  to  some  particular  objects ;  in  conversation,  it  is 
very  rarely  that  any  image  at  all  is  excited  in  the  mind,  as 
every  one  may  experience.' 

Some  of  the  sections  in  this  chapter  (II.)  might  have  been 
omitted  without  any  disadvantage  to  the  work;  for  they 
either  teach  what  is  universally  known,  or  what  if  it  be  not 
known,  it  hardly  seems  the  province  of  logic  t,o  explain. 
Thus  section  3.  enumerates  the  parts  of  speech,  without 
throwing  any  more  light  on  the  subject  than  any  school-boy 
already  possesses  in  any  grammar  which  his  master  may  think 
proper  to  put  into  his  hands.  Before  any  person  studies  a  book 
of  logic,  he  must  be  supposed  already  acquainted  with  the 
common  rudiments  of  grammar,  and  if  he  be  not,  he  should 
defer  the  one  till  he  has  made  himself  master  of  the  other. 
Though  letters  are  the  elements  of  words,  and  words  of  pro- 
positions, and  consequently  cf  ratiocination;  yet  there  can  be 
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no  necessity  to  be^ln  a  treatise  on  logic  with  enumerating 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Mr.  Kirvvan  indeed  has  not  done 
this  ;  but  he  has  done  what  is  almost  as  superfiuous  and  un- 
necessary. Thus  many  parts  of  his  work  might  have  been 
omitted  without  any  loss  to  the  whole.  We  must  at  the  same 
time  notice,  that  w€  observe  in  many  places  too  great  a  pro- 
pensity to  a  technical  and  scholastic  phraseology,  to  minute 
and  tedious  divisions  and  disfinciions,  in  which  there  is  rather 
the  appearance  than  the  reality  of  knowledge  ;  and  which  at 
all  times  rather  confuses  and  abstructs,  than  clears  and  fa- 
cilitates the  way  to  truth.  These  remarks  will  apply  to  many 
of  tiie  chapters  ;  and  we  think  that  the  practical  utility  of  the 
work,  as  well  as  the  pleasure  of  the  perusal,  would  have  been 
considerably  increased  by  greater  brevity  and,  compression. 
An  arrangement  is  seldom  lucid  where  there  is  a  multiplicity 
of  technical  distinctions,  nor  are  such  distinctions  the  mark  of 
a  comprehensive  mind.  The  intellect  that  is  characterised 
by  activity  of  reflection,  and  perhaps  even  the  intellect  of  an 
inferior  cast,  usually  invents  a  logic  of  its  own  ;  and  though 
this  loo-ic  mav  be  assisted  bv  rules,  vet  for  those  rules  to  be 
1  eneficial,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  they  be  sui)ple,per- 
spicuous,  and  few. 

in  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  chapters  of  part  1,  Mr.  Kir- 
wan  treats  of  propositions  : 

*  Of  the  quantity  of  propositions;  of  universahsingular  particular, 
ov  indetiiiite  propositions  ;  of  the  opposition,  incompatibility,  or 
liispariiy  of  propositions  ;  of  the  mode  of  contradiction  ;  of  the  con- 
\ersion  of  propositions  ;  of  compound  propositions  ;  of  the  conjunc- 
tive, disjunctive,  discretive,  conditional,  comparative,  assimilative; 
causal,  exclusive,  exceptive,  definitive  ;  of  complex,  modal,  and 
identic  propositions  ;  of  complex  ;  of  modal ;  of  the  distinction  of 
complex  from  compound  propositions;  of  identic  propositi  Jns.' 

All  these  divisions  are  so  treated  as  to  involve  rule  withia 
rule,  and  to  interweave  one  distinction  with  another,  till  the 
attention  is  palled  by  the  perusal;  and  the  mind,  wanting  a 
practical  guide,  finds  itself  distracted  in  a  labyrinth  of  pre- 
cepts better  calculated  to  promote  lbs  spirit  of  disputation 
than  the  discovery  of  truth. 

Parte,  treats  'of  ratiocination,  and  its  essential  principles.* 
Here  we  do  not  observe  either  great  depth  or  sagacity  of  ob» 
servation;  bui  are  furnished  with  a  multiplicity  ofdistincticns 
wliich  are  not  very  likely  to  afford  much  practical  assistance 
to  those  who  read  the  hook,  in  enabling  them  to  judge  right, 
or  in  preventing  them  from  judging  wrong.  Thus,  for 
instance,  Mr.  Kirwan  informs  us  in  chapter  S,  part  11? 
thatj 
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'  The  relations  on  which  simple  judgments  (that  is  judgments  not 
extracted  by  ratiocination)  are  founded, aie,iirst,the  relation  of  signifi- 
cation or  inclusion  J  identity , coincidence  or  equality  ,&imilarity ,  presumed 
iimilarity,  relation  to  pleasure  or  fain, relation  of  correspondence,  of  to 
means  an  end,  correspondence  vf  sigm  to  the  thing  signified ;  relation  to 
the  mind;  relation  to  power;  of  order,  coniiection , mutability  ^  succession  ; 
time,  situation,  distance,  quantity,  action  laws  of  nature,  opposilioi\,^ 

"We  do  not  believe  that  the  judgment  of  tlie  scholar  will 
be  niucii  improved  bv  this  vocnbulary  of  relationship,  or  by 
the  subsequent  explanations,  which  hardly  elucidate  and  in- 
struct naore  than  they  darken  and  confound,  Mr.  Kirwaa 
defines  judgment  to  be  *  an  act  of  the  understanding  or  in- 
telligent power  of  the  mind,  affirming  the  predicate  to  be  ap- 
plicable or  not  applicable  to  the  subject  of  the  proposition, 
when  the  relation  betwixt  them  is  discerned  or  denied.* 
In  every  definition,  it  is  of  the  iughest  Importance  to  avoid  a 
superfluity  of  words  ;  and  at  any  rate  not  to  obscure  the 
sense  by  a  mass  of  tautological  expression.  If  Mr.  Kirvvan 
had  said  simply  that  judgment  is  an  act  of  the  mind,  affirm- 
ino-,8cc.  we  should  instantly  have  comprehended  his  meaning 
full  as  well  as  we  do  when  he  says  that  ^judgment  is  an  act 
of  the  understanding  or  intelligent  power  of  the  mind,'  Sec. 
Mr.  Kirwan  might  have  employed  the  word  understanding 
by  itself,  or  mind  by  itself,or  intellectual  power  as  a  periphrasis 
for  either,  but  there  could  be  no  occasion  in  a  definition, 
which  ought  to  be  as  brief  as  possible,  for  making  use  of  all 
three. 

(chapter  4 — 1 ,  part  I  1,  of  Mr.  Kirwan's  work  treats  of  '  es* 
sential  properties  of  opposition,  and  mediums  of  definition, 
and  descri^)tion  of  division  ;'•  here,  as  well  as  in  the  five  first; 
chapters  of  the  following  part,  we  meet,  amid  many  just  and 
important  observations,  with  an  excess  of  tedious  enumeration 
»nd  the  barren  rninutiiu  of  scholastic  detail. 

In  chapter  (),we  have  an  investigation  of  probable  proofs  ;' 
and  in  chapter  7,  an  *  application  of  calculation  to  probabi- 
lity.' These,  particularly  fhe  last,  appear  to  be  those  parts  of 
this  work  whirh  Mr.  Kirwan  lias  most  carelully  laboured, 
and  most  successiully  executed.  The  evidence  of  proba- 
bility is  that  by  which  we  govern  our  conduct  not  ouly  in 
Uie  minute  but  in  the  most  important  concerns  of  life.  It  is 
very  seldom  that  the  proof  which  we  can  obtain  respecting 
the  practicability  of  any  scheme,  the  success  of  any  under- 
taking,or  ^he  completion  of  any  event,  amounts  to  any  thing 
more  than  a  degree  of  probability  ;  which  must  be  always, 
according  to  circumstances,  more  or  less  remote  from  that 
certainty  wliich  excludes  the  possibility  of  deception  or  lbs 
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sensation  of  doubt.  The  evidence  of  probability  is  that  alone 
■which  regulates  our  conduct,  not  only  with  respect  to  the 
interests  of  time  but  of  eternity.  But  the  evidence  of  proba- 
bility is  susceptible  of  various  degrees,  wiiich,  in  many  cases, 
as  Mr.  Kirwan  has  ably  proved,  may  be  submitted  to  the 
test  of  arithmetical  calculation.  Indeed,  in  many  even  very 
intricate  questions  of  morals  and  theology,  this  kind  of  evi- 
dence might  be  applied  to  shew,  by  an  addition  of  all  the 
probabilities  which  make  for  either,  on  which  side  of  the 
question  the  balance  of  proof  rests.  The  practical  pru- 
dence of  life  consists  in  not  acting  on  a  low  degree  of 
probability,  in  any  case  of  importance  to  our  interest  or  hap- 
piness, or  where  the  failure  may  be  productive  of  any  serious 
inconvenience  or  loss.  This  kind  of  prudence  would  prevent 
any  individual  from  venturing  any  stake  in  a  lottery,  or 
in  any  gambling  speculation.  The  science  of  life,  if 
such  a  science  there  be,  must  be  founded  on  a  calculation 
of  probabdities.  The  evidence  of  probability  therefore  de- 
serves to  be  well  studied  and  understood,  and  we  are  obliged 
to  Mr.  Kirwan  for  making  it  the  object  of  such  full  and  ac- 
curate investigation  in  the  present  {)crformance  : 

*  Probal>ility,'  says  Mr. Kirwan,  '  is  either  independent  or  dopeii- 
dt-nt.  Indcpeiulent  probability  is  that  which  is  grounded  on  mere  expe- 
rience or  observation  :  dependent  is  that  which  results  from  a  majority 
of  the  divisions  of  a  ccriaintij  ;  this  may  be  called  casual  probability, 
and  the  former  empiric.  The  natureof  dependent  or  casual  probability 
may  be  clearly  understood,  by  considering  the  event  of  casting  a  com- 
nioi)  die, four  of  whose  faces  may  be  supposed  marked  with  an  ace,and 
ivvo  only  with  a  duce  :  here  it  is  certain,  in  the  first  place,  that  some 
one  or  other  of  the  six  faces  of  the  die  will  be  turned  up,  though  no 
TOore  than  one  can  be  turned  up:  but,  secondly,  this  certainty  is  split 
or  <lividcd  betwixt  the  six  faces  ;  for  each  of  them  has,  as  far  as  we 
■vve  can  see,  an  equal  chance  of  being  turned  up  ;  and  though  un- 
perctived  causes  certainly  interfere  in  favour  of  the  face  that  shall 
be  turned  up,  yet  ak  we  are  ignorant  which  of  the  faces  they  will  fa- 
vour, they  are  to  us  as  non-existing.' 

'  And,  thirdly,  as  fourof  these  faces  favour  the  appearance  of  an 
acCi  and  only  two  that  of  nduce^'xi  is  plain  that  the  appearance  of  an 
ace  is  indicated  by  a  majority  of  the  six  divisions  of  a  certainty,  and 
hence  we  judge  it  probable,  upon  the  principle  that  aniong  causes 
separately  considered  as  equally  powerful,  the  determination  of  the 
majority  of  them  to  produce  the  same  effect,  shall  be  still  more 
poweriul,  and  consequently  preferably  expected  ;  or  in  other  words, 
most  probable,  yci$xi\\  not  eertaiii  ;  fur  there  is  a  possibility,  thai  the 
unperceived  causes  of  the  turnmg  up  of  a  particular  face  of  a  die, 
su(.h  as  the  quantity  of  motion  it  receives,  the  angle  or  edge  which 
it  preseutb  iu  its  fall  to  the  table,  &c.  may  favour  ihc  appearance  cf 
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the  face  indicafed  by  the  minority  of  the  faces,  anJ  render  it  victo- 
rious over  its  antagonists. 

'  Ilewever,  it  is  certain,  both  with  re<:pect  to  empiric  and  casual 
probability,  that  on  repeated  trials  the  most  probable  event  will 
most  frequently  hiippcn. 

*  If  among  a  certain  number  of  equal  possibilities  or  chances,  there 
are  some  favourable  to  a  given  event,  that  is,  tend  to  produce  it,  and 
some  adverse  to  its  production,  or  productive  of  a  difterent  or  con- 
trary event,  the  probabiliiy  or  improbability  of  such  event,  is  as  the 
number  of  the  favourable  chances,  divided  by  the  sum  of  all  the 
chances,  both  favorable  and  unfavorable  ;  as  in  the  last  example, 
there  was  only  one  chance  of  casting  an  ace,  and  five  chances  of 
throwing  other  numbers  ;  the  sum  of  both  was  1  -j-5,  that  is  6. 

'  Again,  as  in  every  case  it  is  ctrta'tn  that  a  given  event  will  either 
happen  or  not  happen,  all  the  possibilities  favourable  and  unfavour- 
•able  are  comprehended,  and  consequently  certainty  is  expressed  by 
an  unit  •  therefore  the  highest  probabilities  are  those  that  are  ex- 
pressed by  fractions  that  approach  most  to  an  unit,  though  none 
tan  ever  reach  it,  for  they  would  then  cease  to  be  probabilities, 
being  converted  into  a  certainty,  though  sonvi  approach  so  near  it, 
that  they  are  usually  taken  for  it,  as  the  probability  that  the  world 
will  last  another  year,  ^:c. 

'  As  certainty  is  expressed  by  one,  so  \s  douht  or  an  equality  of 
chances  by  i.  So  if  in  a  covered  box  there  are  an  equal  number 
of  black  and  white  balls  well  mixed,  and  through  a  perforation  in  the 
box  the  hand  be  introduced,  that  one  or  other  of  these  balls  will  be 
drawn,  is  certain.  And  as  the  possibihties  are  only  two,  the  chance 
of  drawing  a  white  bail  is  i,  and  the  chance  of  drawing  a  black 
ball  is  also  ~  ;  and  as  those  possibilities  balance  each  other,  con- 
sequently which  of  thoni  will  be  drawn  is  unceriain  or  doubtful.' 

'  Hence,  the  probability  o{  a.n  evint  consists  in  the  apparent  superi- 
ority of  the  possibilities,  causes,  or  reasons,  tending  to  produce  the 
belief  of  its  existence  over  those  that  are  adverse  to  that  bfdief,  and 
consequently  it  is  denoted  by  a  fraction  higher  than  half,  as  |-,  -|-,  &c. 

'  So  the  improbabilitij  of  an  event  consists  in  the  apparent  inferi- 
oritij  of  the  possibilities,  causes  or  reasons,  for  believing  its  existence, 
to  those  that  oppose  them,  and  therefore  it  is  denotetl  by  a  fraction 
lower  than  1.  as  y,  \,  -j?^,  6cc.  remembering  always,  that  the  deno- 
minator of  the  fraction  comprehends  all  the  possibilities,  ^-c.  fa- 
vorable and  adverse.  And  consequently,  by  substracting  the  favor- 
able (which  are  found  in  the  numerator)  you  have  the  adverse, 

*  The  joint  probability,'  says  JNlr.  Kirwan,  'of  two  or  more  inde- 
pendent, but  joint  events,  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  chances  of 
cacii.  Thus  tije  probability  of  throwing  three  aces  successively  on 
one  die,  is  i  X  -j-  X  -g-  =  -^tt  »  though  such  an  event  would  excite 
a  suspicion  u\  some  bias  in  the  die.' 

The  late  sagacious  sir  G.  Shuckburg,  who  was  not  very 
stj-ongly  prepossessed  in  favour  of  the  medical  fraternity, 
U-sed  to  say,  thai  if  a  man  consulted  a  physieiau,  it  was  only 
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f  that  he  l<nevv  the  disease;  that  if  he  knew  the  disease,  it 
was  only  -j  that  he  knew  the  remedy;  and,  if  he  knew  the  re- 
medy, thai  it  was  still  only -^  thai  he  knew  whether  that 
xenicdy  were  applicable  to  the  particular  constitution  of  the 
patient.  Thu!;,  therefore,  if  any  «)an  apply  to  ^  physician, 
it  is  otily  J  X  f  X  i  =  ^y  ^^at  he  derives  any  benefit  from 
his  advice.  1  tus  may  seem  a  sad  reflection  on  the  sons  of 
^scuiapius  ;  but  we  believe  that  the  present  slate  of  medical 
science  will  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  ob- 
servation. 

*  If  the  probability,'  adds  Mr.  Kirwan, «  that  one  man,  A,  shall  live 
a  year,  be  ^,  and  the  probability  of  the  iifc  of  another  man,  B,  for 
one  year,  U^  ^,  the  probabjiity  that  both  shall  live  another  year,  is 
■^  X  Tv  =  tSv'  which  is  jemarkable ;  for  thus  we  Sf  e  that  the 
concurrence  (A  two  events  is  less  probable  than  the  occurrence  of 
either,  and  is  even  improbable,  though  each  is  probable,  and  totally 
independant  of  the  other.' 

In  sections  10 — 22  of  chapter  7,  we  find  the  subject 
of  teiitimoni/  discussed  with  considerable  accuracy  and  depth 
of  investigation.  The  author  considers  at  length  the  appli- 
cation of  testimony  to  improbable  facts,  or  to  supernatural ; 
the  credibility  of  witnesses,  the  pluiality,  the  concordance  of 
testimony,  and  the  means  of  estimating  the  variations  of 
original  testimony,  the  inconsistency  of  original  testimonies, 
of  transmitted  and  of  written  testimony,  &,c.  &c.  The  great 
importance  of  this  part  of  Mr.  Kirwan's  work,  will  not  fail  to 
impress  us  when  we  consider  the  many  interesting  and  mo- 
mentous questions  to  which  it  is  intimately  allied.  The 
truth  of  chiistianiiy  itself,  is  in  some  degree  dependant  upon 
testimony,  and  if  the  relative  value  of  this  testimony  can  be 
reduced,  as  we  think  that  it  might,  within  the  close  limits 
of  numerical  calculation,  the  real  weight  of  this  species  of 
proof  would  be  shown  with  more  clearness  and  precision 
than  it  has  ever  hitherto  been  ;  and  a  corresponding  impres- 
sion would  be  made  upon  the  mind.  In  considering  the 
truth  of  the  christian  doctrine,  our  own  opinion  is,  that  the 
internal  evidence  is  greatly  superior  in  force  to  that  of  the 
extertal  testimony,  but  both  evidently  involve  an  accumu- 
lation of  probabilities,  the  real  strength  of  which  might  be 
estimated,  as  in  other  controverted  questions,  in  which  there 
i»  a  mixture  of  conflicting  proof  and  opposing  probability. 
In  section  \[).  c.  7,  Mr.  Kirwan  argues,  that  the  credi- 
bility of  any  fact  founded  on  testimony,  decreases  in  pro- 
portiftn  to  tie  number  of  transmissions,  or  to  the  successive 
series  of  witnesses  through  whom  it  has  been  conveyed. 
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If  this  be  realli/  the  case,*  the  proof  of  any  fact,  as  far  as  it 
depends  on  external  testiinony,   will  gradually  diminish  till  it 
approaches  the  confines  of  annihilation  ;  but  the  inttrnul 
probahilky  will  remain  unaltered  and  the  same.     The  proof, 
for  instance,  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  as  far  as  it  depends 
on  testimony,  would,  according  to  Mr.  Kirvvan's  supposiLion> 
not  be  so  strong  by  many  degrees  as  it  was  in  the  age  of 
those  who  were  contemporary  with  the  aposUes,  or  with  the 
eye-witnesses  of  the  facts  and  ear-witnesses  of  the  precepts 
which  they  taught.     For  a  fact  which  is  told  by  an  e3'e-wit- 
ness,  whose,  credibility  we   have  afl   opportunity  of  appre- 
ciating, will  certainly  impress  a  greater  degree  of  certainty, 
than  the  same  fact  would,  when  affirmed  by  one,  who,  him- 
self, had  it  from  another,  who  had  it  from  another,  8cc.  Sec. 
through  a  long  series  of  generations  ;    and    whatever  may 
have  been  the  credibility  of  the  first  witness,  yet  that  credi- 
bility I  oi^es  something  in   every  stage   of  the  transmission  ; 
but  the  lapse  of   time,   and  the  succession  of  ages  make  no 
alteration  in  the  inttrnat  probabiiitif,  which,   instead  of  di- 
minishing, may  actually  increase  in  an  accumulating  series, 
in  proportion   to  the  discovery  of  new  truths,  or  the  new 
light  which  is  thrown  upon  the  old.     Thus  the  proof  of  th^ 
truth  of  Christianity,  as  far  as  it  depends  on  the  internal  pro- 
bability, may  be  even  stronger  many  nges hence,  that  it  is  at 
present,  in  proportion  as  the  adaptation  of  that  doctrine  to 
the  nature  of  man,  and  the  moral  constitution  of  the  world  is 
better  understood.     If  the  doctrine  be  divine,  it  must,   like 
the  other  works  of  God,  contain  the  proof  in  itself,   which 
proof  is  not  a  decreasing  but  an   increasing  series;   for  the 
increase  must  keep  pace  in  some  measure  with  the  quantity 
of  discussion  whicli  it  receives,  and  the  additional  confirma- 
tion which  it  will  derive  from  a  more  perfect  insight  into  the 
nature  of  man,  and  the  moral  constitution  of  the  woikl. 

Chapter  y,  of  Parts,  treats  of  false  principles;  10,  of 
sophisms;  \,  of  teclinical  modes  of  reasoning.  Mr.  Kir-, 
■wan  explains  with  clearness  and  precision  the  dilTerent  kinds 
of  syllogisms,  the  principles  on  which  they  are  formed,  and 
the  rules  which  are  applicuhlf  to  each.  He  observes,  that  by 
the  syllogism,  the  whole  force  of  an  argument  is  stated 
with  precision,  and  the  attention  is  not  dissipated  by  pro- 
lix, involved,  and  vague  deelamation.  But  still  it  is  a  mode 
of  reasoning,  which  is  better  adapted  for  forensic  disputation. 


*  A  distinction  must  be  made  between  oral  and  printed  testimony ;  for  the  in- 
creasing dimajutign  of  value,  which  occurs  in  the  lirst  ease,  is  hardly  possible  ai 
the  stc'.ijid. 
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than  for  scientific  search  ;  and  is,  on  the  whole,  better  adapt- 
ed to  faciHtate  the  conflicts  of  argument,  than  to  advance 
tlie  interests  of  truth.  The  whole  essence  of  a  syllogism 
consists  in  this,  that  two  propositions  wliich  agree  with  a 
third,  agree  with  each  other;  or  it  is  an  artificial  means  of 
identifying  two  ideas  by  the  help  of  a  third.  But  it  is  evi- 
dent that  this  method  can  be  of  little  use  in  discovering 
those  truths  which  are  the  results  of  experiment,  and  are 
founded  on  an  induction  of  numerous  particulars,  which 
Avould  be  perfectly  strangled  in  the  narrow  compression  of 
the  syllogistic  form.  *  Ivejicimus  igitur  syllogismum,'  says 
Bacon,  (Nov.  Org.  distrib.  op.)  '  neque  id  solum  quoad  prin- 
cipia,  sed  etiam  quoad  pro{)ositiones  medias;  quas  educit, 
atque  parturit  utcunque  syllogismus;  sed  operum  steriles, 
et  apractica  remolas  et  plane  quoad  partem  victivam  scien- 
tiarum  incompetenles.'  We  should  have  been  more  pleased 
\vith  the  present  production  of  JNlr.  Kirwan,  if  he  had  directed 
the  attention  more  to  the  Baconian  method  of  induction, 
which  constitutes  that  kind  of  logic,  which  '  non  tantum 
ex  mentis  penetralibus,  sed  etiam  ex  naturai  visceribus 
extrahitur.* 

Part  4,  and  last,  discusses  *  the  general  means  of  investi- 
c^ating  and  communicating  truth; — the  means  requisite  to 
obtain  truth  from  living  witnesses,  and  the  interpretation  of 
v-'ritten  documents.  Under  these  heads  we  meet  with  many 
useful  and  important  observations,  but  we  have  no  room  for 
further  extracts;  and  we  must  take  our  leave  of  the  authcr 
v.'ith  observing,  that  though  some  parts  of  his  work  appear  to 
ns  rather  tedious,  futile,  and  scholastic,  there  are  others 
■which  discover  considerable  solidity  of  judgment,  depth  of 
research,  and  sagacity  of  observation. 


Art.  IV. — Some  Account  of  the  Public  Life,  and  a  Se. 
lection  from  the  unpiibtis/ird  PFri tings,  of  the  Earl  of  Ma- 
cartney :  the  latter  conhisiing  of  Extracts  from  an  jJccoiint 
of  the  Russian  Empire  :  a  Skttch  of  the  Political  IJistori/ 
of  Ireland  ;  and  a  Journal  of  art  Embassy  from  the  King 
of  Great  Britain  to  the  Emperor  of  China.  With  an  yJp- 
pendix  to  each  Fohime.  By  John  Barron',  F.  R.  S.  Jn- 
thur  of  '  Travels  in  China,'  and  '  Sou/hern.  Africa,'  and 
of  '  A  Voyage  to  Cochin-china,'  2  Vols.  4to.  Cadell  and 
i)avis.      Ib07. 

THE  lives  of  eminent  statesmen  ou2;ht  to  combine  the  in- 
teiest  of  biography  vvilh  that  of  general  history.  The  writers 
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of  sncli  lives  should  keep  this  constanlly  in  view^  that  thex-- 
inay  not  separate  one  from  the  other.     This  rule  is  too  often 
violated  in  the  biographical  accounts  of  public  men.    A  mas^s 
of  matter,  which  is  perhaps  found  very  convenient  to  till  up 
the  bulk  of  the  volume,  is  introduced,  wliich  has  no  relation 
to  the  hero  of  the  piece.     Thus  a  picture  is  often  formed,  in 
which,  what  ouglit   to  be   the  principal   figure,  is  losi  amid 
the  surrounding  crowd.     We  are  far  from  imputing  this  de- 
fect to  the  present  production  of  Mr.  Barrow;  for  he  never 
loses  sight  of  the  great  and  good  man  whose  actions  he  de- 
scribes,    lie   relates  many  political  events,  and  much  con- 
temporary history;  but  these  have  always  some  immediare 
relation   to   Lord   Macartney.      He  is  always  the  principal 
actor  in   the   scene;  and   the  public    history  is  so  far  only  a 
part  of  his  private  life.     Of  the  domestic  manners  and  habits 
of  Lord  Macartney,  Mr.  Barrow  enumerates  no  particulars  ; 
his  object  was  to  describe  the  whole  of  his  political  life  ;  and 
this  he  appears  to  have  done  with    copiousness,  with  [>rec!- 
sion,  and  with  a  strict  regard  to  truth.      Lord  Macariney  is 
one  of  the  few  among  the  herd  of  politicians,  whom  we  con- 
template with   unmingled  satisfaction.     In  every  change  of 
situation  we  behold   him  performing  liisduty,  regardless  of 
his  own    personal   emolument,  and    fearless  of  the  conse- 
quences.    Had  he  been  greedy  of  wealth   lie  had  numerous 
opportunities  of  aggrandizing  his  fortune  ;  but  disinterested- 
ness was  a  strong  feature  in    his  cliaracter,    and  his  conduct 
in  the  most  templing  circumstances,  was  such  as  to  jMcclude 
even  the  suspicion  of  avarice  and  injustice.     No  lucre  could 
ever   induce  him  to  swerve  from  the  line  of  duty  ;  or  to  do 
xyhat  he  thought  injurious  to  his  country  or   dishonourable 
to  himself. 

George,  afterwards  Earl  Macartne}',  was  born  at  Lissa- 
nonre,  near  Belfast,  in  the  county  of  Antriii),  in  Treland,  on 
the  14th  of  May,  1737-  liis  education  was  conducted 
under  the  tuition  of  a  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Dennis  till 
he  was  tldrteen  years  of  age  ;  at  which  period  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  fellow-commoner  in  the  university  of  Dublin.  After 
leaving  Dublin  he  came  to  London,  where  he  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  several  gentlemen  of  distinguished  talents 
and  literary  fame.  He  did  not  remain  long  in  the  metropo- 
lis before  he  set  out  on  his  travels  to  the  continent ;  where 
he  determined  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  le- 
bources,  the  temper,  and  character  of  the  different  tourt.vin 
order  to  lit  himself  for  the  sphere  of  political  life  which  he 
had  determined  to  embrace.  During  his  residence  abroad 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  serving  Mr.  Stephen  Fox,  the  eld- 
est sou  of  the  first,  and  the  father  of  the  present  Lord  Hoi- 
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land,  in  a  manner  \vhich  procured  for  him  the  friendship  and 
esteem  of  that  famii}^  At  Geneva  he  was  introduced  to  the 
acquaintance  of  Voltaire  ;  with  whom  he  passed  several  da}'? 
at  his  retreat  at  Ferney.  On  his  return  to  England  he  was, 
through  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Holland,  appointed 
envoy  extraordinary  to  the  court  of  Russia.  Before  he  set 
ont  on  his  mission  he  made  himself  master  of  ail  the  relations 
which  had  subsisted  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  from 
the  first  period  of  their  intercourse.  The  old  treaty  of  com- 
merce had  expired  in  1734,  and  the  court  of  Petersburgh 
had  expressed  an  unwillini^ness  to  renew  it.  The  then  em- 
press Catharine,  who  had  lately  usurped  the  government  by 
the  deposition  and  murder  of  her  husband,  seemed  de- 
termined not  to  enter  into  any  such  engagements  as  the 
cabinet  of  London  was  anxious  to  effect.  Mr.  Macartney 
therefore,  on  his  arrival  at  St.  Petersburgh  in  December 
I7O4,  found  himself  placed  in  a  delicate  and  difficult  situa- 
tion, which  required  hisutinost  address,  sagacity,  and  perse- 
verance. The  empress,  who  was  in  a  great  measure  her 
own  minister,  had  her  mind  teeming  with  mighty  projects, 
some  of  which  she  afterwards  lived  to  execute,  but  which 
Mr.  Macartney  had  reason  to  believe  would  preclude  her 
assent  to  some  of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  which  he  in- 
tended to  propose.  The  minister  who  at  that  time  shared 
the  principal  confidence  of  the  empress,  was  Panin,  gover- 
nor of  the  grand  duke,  nnd  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  Sir 
George  Macartney  spared  no  pains  in  conciliating  the  esteem 
and  securing  the  favour  of  this  minister.  On  his  first  au- 
dience with  the  empress,  Sir  George  seems  to  have  exerted 
no  common  address,  which  was  perhaps  not  a  little  aided  oa 
thisoccasion  by  his  personal  appearance.  Tlie  empress  tes- 
tified her  approbation  by  the  manner  of  her  reception, and  by 
the  gracious  reply  which  she  vouchsafed  to  the  ambassador. 
But  the  tedious  forms  of  the  Russian  government  were  not 
to  be  easily  overcome.  The  negociation  was  drawn  out  to 
a  considerable  length  ;  and  during  the  progress,  Sir  G,  had 
to  contend  not  only  with  the  objections  of  the  Russian  go- 
vernment, but  willi  the  vacillations  and  the  obstinacy  of  liis 
employers  at  home.  The  treaty  was  at  last  ratified  by  both 
powers,  and  Sir  George  deservedly  obtained  great  praise  by 
the  ability,  temper,  and  good  sense,  which  he  had  shewn  ia 
every  stage  of  the  treaty,  and  by  which  it  was  finally  brought 
to  a  happy  termination.'  When  Mr.  Conway  become  secre- 
tary of  state,  Mr.  Stanley  was  appointed  ambassador  extra- 
ordinary and  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Petersburgh. 
Sir  Cieorge  returned  to  England  in  1767.  Shortly  after  his 
arrivalj  Mr.  Stanley  gave  in  his  resignation  i  audSir  George 
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^f  acartney  was  immediately  appointed  to  succeed  him.  But 
as  circumstances  prevented  him  from  proceeding  on  his  em- 
bassy, he  very  di^jinterestedly  returned  the  warrant  which  he 
had  received  for  a  service  of  plate,  llie  equipage-money  and 
other  perquisites  of  office.  This  kind  of  conduct  is  not  very 
common  in  the  annals  of  diplomacy. 

In  February,  I7f^8,  Sir  George  Macartney  married  Lady 
Jane  Stuart,  second  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Bute.  In  the 
month  of  July  in  the  same  year,  he  was  chosen  representative 
for  the  borough  of  Armagh  in  Ireland.  On  the  1st  of  January 
l/Sy,  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland.  Lord  Tovnshend  was  the  first  resident  lord 
lieutenant  whom  Ireland  had  known  for  many  years  ; 
for,  previous  to  this,  it  had  been  the  custom  for  the 
lord  lieutenants  to  go  over  only  once  in  two  years,  when 
they  convened  a  parliament  whicli  lasted  a  few  months, 
partook  liberally  of  the  good  things  which  the  country 
afforded,  and  took  their  leave,  in  their  absence  the  2:0- 
vernment  was  vested  in  "commissioners,  who  in  Ireland 
were  best  known  by  the  name  of  undertakers.  These  gentle- 
men exercised  an  unlimited  controul  over  the  interior 
government  of  Ireland  ;  but,  on  the  change  of  the  Eng- 
lish ministry  in  1700,  it  was  resolved  to  treat  that  oppress- 
ed and  much-injured  country  with  a  little  more  respect; 
and  to  render  the  lord  lieutenant  constantly  present  during 
the  continuance  of  his  vice-royalty.  The  undertakers  were, 
as  might  be  expected,  hostile  to  a  measure  which  put  an 
end  to  their  power.  They  accordingly  united  their  forces 
to  the  patriots,  not  with  any  view  of  benefiting  the  people, 
but  of  harassing  t4ie  government.  In  a  time  of  great  tur- 
bulence and  discontent,  Sir  George  Macartney,  as  chief  se- 
cretary of  Ireland,  conducted  himself  with  30  much  firm- 
ness, urbanity,  and  moderation,  as  to  conciliate  the  esteem 
of  men  of  the  most  opposite  opinions.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  he  was  one  of  the  chief  supports  of  government; 
here  his  good  sense,  his  clearness  of  discernment,  and  his 
force  of  argument,  wereemployed  to  stem  the  impetuous  ora 
tory  of  Mr.  Flood.  Thougli  Sir  George  had  a  fair  claim  to  a 
recompence  from  government  for  his  strenuous  exertions 
during  a  period  of  four  years,  he  acted  with  a  degree  of 
disinterestedness  which  is  as  honourable  as  it  is  rare.  lie 
made  no  effort  to  enrich  himself;  he  declined  a  place  of 
20OOI.  a  year  to  accommodate  the  lord  lieutenant,  '  and 
secured  no  advantage  of  any  kind,  except  a  small  provision 
for  a  faithful  servant  in  the  revenue,  and  a  commission  in 
the  army  for  a  near  relation  whom  he  felt  himself  bound  to 
serve.'     Iii  December,  1775,  he  was  appoiiUed  governor  of 
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the  southern  Caribbe  islands  of  Grenada,  the  Grenarlineg, 
and  I'obago ;  and  in  the  follov/ing  June  he  was  created  aa 
Irish  peer.  On  l)is  arrival  in  Grenada,  he  found  the  island 
divided  between  two  parties  of  French  papibts,  and  of  Scotch 
presbyterians,  who  were  ready  to  sacrifice  each  other  on  the 
altar  of  religious  animosity.  Of  these  two  rival  sects,  he 
])erceived  that  the  theological  bitterness  of  the  Presbyterian 
was  even  n»ore  virulent  and  implacable  than  that  of  the 
Papist.  Tlie  Scotch  party  threatened  llie  Papists  with  the 
destruction  of  their  church,  and  it  is  probable  tiiat  they 
would  not  have  failed  of  fulfilling  1\\qu pious  intetUion^  even 
before  the  arrival  of  Lord  Macartney,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  interposition  of  Mr.  afterwards  Sir  George  Staunton, 
who  succeeded  in  frustrating  the  design,  and  in  restoring  in 
som^ineasure  a  better  understanding  between  the  disput- 
.-iots.  When  Lord  Macartney  did  arrive,  his  measures 
excited  such  general  satisfaction,  and  contributed  so  njucli 
to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  colony,  that  a  new  turn 
\va{5 given  to  the  public  sentiment,  and  individual  animosities 
%verq  converted  into  a  passion  for  the  common  good. 

On  the  £d  July,  1779,  Count  d'Kstaing,  with  a  fleet  of 
twenty- five  sail  of  the  line,  twelve  fri<!;ates,  and  seven  thou- 
sand troo[)s  on  board,  appeared  off  the  island  of  Grenada, 
and  sent  a  summons  to  the  governor  to  surrender,  accom- 
panied with  expressions  of  insolence  and  menace,  which  no 
great  mind  would  ever  have  employed.  Lord  Macartney, 
ihough  he  had  only  eighty-four  regulars  fit  for  duty,  and 
though  the  remainder  of  his  force  was  chiefly  composed  of 
three  hundred  and  seventy  militia,  on  whom  little  reliance 
could  be  placed,  resolved  to  defend  the  post  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. The  French  landed  their  troops,  while  the  town 
:ind  fort  were  cannonaded  by  a  seventy-four  gun  ship. 
Lord  Macartney,  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  retired  Witli 
bis  few  followers  into  the  fort.  A  council  of  war  vras  held, 
and  the  place  declared  untenable.  An  attempt  was  then 
made  to  obtain  an  honourable  capitulation,  to  which  the 
English  were  so  justly  entitled  by  the  heroic  courage 
which  they  had  displayed.  But  they  had  to  deal  with  a 
ir.an  who  had  not  a  spark  of  magnanimity  in  his  breast. 
])'Estaing  proposed  sue!)  humiliating  term^,  as  no  person 
of  generous  and  mardy  feeling  could  accept;  and  Lurd 
Macartney  determined  ratb.er  to  surrender  at  discretion, 
than  to  put  his  name  to  a  disgraceful  capitulation.  The 
place  was  taken  and  pillaged  with  indiscriminate  rapacity. 
The  furniture,  clotiies,  paj^ers,  and  effects  of  Lord  Macart- 
rev  were  sf^i zed  and  sold  with  unparalleled  efi'rontery.  Lotd 
jVhtcartney  did  not  sutler  these  proceedings   to  disturb  the 
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serenity  of  his  mind  ;  and  the  day  after,  when  D'Estaing 
sent  him  an  invitation  to  dinner,  he  replied  with  his  custom- 
ary urbanity,  that  he  would  willingly  accept  it,  but  hoped 
that  the  admiral  would  overlook  the  style  of  his  dress,  as  the 
French  soldiers  had  made  a  little  free  with  his  wardrobe. 
Instead  of  suffering  Lord  Macartney  to  be  at  large  on  his 
parole  D'Estaing  sent  him  a  close  prisoner  to  France.  He 
was,  however,  exchanged  soon  after  his  arrival  in  that  coun- 
try. 

The  next  scene  of  Lord   Macartney's  active  and   useful 
life  was  the  presidency  of  Madras.     The  number  of  persona 
destitute  either  of  talent  or  of  virtue,  who  had  successively 
held  this  important   post,    and  been  guilty  of  tlie  most  rui- 
nous mismanagement  or  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  called 
aloud  for  a  change  of  system,  and  a  governor  of  more  wis- 
dom and  integrity.     In  June  17S1,   he  landed   at  Madras, 
when  he  found  the  Carnatic  invaded  by  Hyder  Ali,  and  the 
affairs  of  the  company  in  the  most  deplorable  situation.  Tl)e 
cavalry  of  Hyder  spread  their  ravages  to  the  very  gales  of 
Madras,  and  all  was  confusion  and  dismay.     The  army  was 
destitute  of  almost  every  necessary,  and  ready  to  mutiny 
for  want  of  pay.     The   arrival  of   Lord  Macartney  at   this 
critical  period,  operated  very  favourably  on   the  public  sen- 
timent, animated  the  courage   of  some,   prevented   the  de- 
spondency of  others,  and  exerted  a  wholesome  influence  on 
all.     Every  exertion  was  made  to  increase  the  su[)plies    of 
the  army,  and  to  repel  the  aggressions  of  the  enemy.     The 
troops  of  Hyder  were  defeated  in  a  general  action  which  was 
fought  near  Porto  Novo,   by  the  Britisli   troops    under   the 
command  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote.     The  fate  of  India  was  staked 
on  the  issue  of  this  battle,  which,  if  it  had  proved  adverse 
to  the  British  arms,  would  probably  have  been  subversive  of 
our  empire  in  the  east;  for  the  native    powers,  who   were 
anxiously  desiring  and  secretly  conlcderating  for  that  event, 
would  eagerly  tiave  embraced  such  a  favourable  opportunity 
of  making  us  feel  the  effects  of  their  jealousy  and  their  hate. 
To  the  wise  and  vigorous  measures  which  had    been   previ- 
ously taken  b}'  Lord  Macartney,  as  well  as  to  tlic  intrepidity 
of  the  British  troops,  may   be   ascribed  the    auspicious  turd 
which  at  this  critical  moment  was  given  to  the  existence  of 
the  British  power  in  India.     Proposals  of  peace  were  after- 
wards made  to  Hyder  Ali ;  but  the  French  interest  still  pre- 
ponderated  in  his  councils,  and   the   war  continued  till  his 
death  in  1782.     His  scm,  Tippoo  Siheb,  inherited  all  his  fa- 
ther's  inveterate  animosity  towards  the  English  name  ;  but 
the  peace  which  soon  after  took   place    in   Europe  prepared 
the  way  for  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  in  ladia.     During 
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Lis  administration  of  the  presidency  of  Madras,  Lord  Ma- 
cartney had  to  contend  with  the  vexatious  opposition  of 
some,  the  impertinent  intrusion  of  others,  the  jealous  com- 
petition of  the  military  authorities,  and  the  secret  or  avowed 
dissatisfaction  of  the  government  of  Bengal ;  but  in  the  most 
delicate  and  trying  circumstances  he  conducted  himself  with 
so  much  temper  and  moderation,  so  much  deliberate  firmness 
and  unvarying  rectitude,  as  finally  silenced  clamour,  abashed 
calumny,  confounded  malice,  and  overpowered  resistance. 
He  returned  to  London  in  1780.     Before  his  departure, 

*  As  he  was  sitting  one  night  with  a  friend  in  Calcutta,  an  ofiieer 
from  one  of  the  cumpany's  ships,  brought  him  a  dispatch,  addressed 
to  him  as  governor-general  of  Bengal.  He  tore  off  tho  cover  and 
cast  it  to  his  friend,  who  warmly  congratulated  him  on  an  event  so 
wholly  unexpected  ;  but  lord  Macartney  very  calmly  observed, 
before  he  h  ad  read  the  dispatch,  "  that  he  did  not  mean  to  accept 
the  intended  honour."  ' 

At  the  opening  of  the  sessions  of  parliament  in  1786,  Mr. 
Fox,  in  mentioning  the  affairs  of  India,  declared  that  *  Lord 
Macartney  had  acted  during  the  whole  of  his  stay  in  India 
on  the  most  upright  principles,  and  had  come  home  with 
hands  perfectly  clean  and  unsullied.'  This  was  high  and 
generous  praise  ;  but  praise  was  never  more  deservedly  be- 
stowed. From  his  first  entrance  upon  the  stage  of  public 
life.  Lord  Macartney  seems  to  have  been  governed  by  a 
sense  of  duty,  rather  than  by  those  interested  considerations 
which  are  usually  uppermost  in  the  thoughts  of  politicians. 
He  adjusted  his  measures  by  those  principles  of  moral  obli- 
gation, which  though  they  be  so  generally  neglected  in  the 
conduct  of  statesmen,  are  what  alone  can  ultimately  confer 
dignity  of  character,  and  entitle  the  individual  to  our  rever- 
ence and  esteem.  Lord  Macartney  made  but  a  small  addi- 
tion to  his  fortune  by  his  residence  in  India  ;  and  the  East 
India  company  thought  proper,  as  a  tribute  to  his  integrity, 
to  settle  on  him  an  annuity  of  ioOOl.  ayear. 

During  several  years  of  his  life  after  his  return  from  India, 
Lord  Macartney  passed  a  great  part  of  his  time  on  his  estate 
9t  Lissanoure,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  where  he  employed 
himself  in  a  vaviely.of  agricultural  improvements  and  works 
of  general  utility. 

*  He  caused  a  whole  town  to  be  built  on  his  estate  at  Darvock, 
consisting  of  small  neat  dwelling*,  so  that  every  one  of  his  tenantry 
might  be  ciei)nlily  and  comfortably  lodgfd,  which  is  not  usually  the 
case  among  tlu-  peasantry  of  Ireland.  He  had  no  middle  men  upon 
his  estate,  but  let  it  out  m  small  allotments  immediately  from  him* 
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•♦elf  to  the-respective  occupiers,  and  gave  them  every  possible  encou- 
lagptnent  wliich  could  tend  lo  the  promotion  of  their  happiness  and 
prosperity.' 

From  this  scene  of  tranquillity,  and  those  exertions  of  vir- 
tue, he  was  invited  to  undertake  an  embassy  to  China.  The 
eventof  this'is  well  known  ;  and  the  account  whi-jti  he  has 
himself  given  of  this  interesting  expedition  has  heen  incorpo- 
I'ated  in  ihe  more  detailed  narrative  of  Sir  Geori^e  Staunton. 
His  lordship  returned  to  England  in  September  1794,  and  ia 
I795  he  was  dispatched  on  a  confidential  mission  to  Italy, 
the  particulars  of  which  the  writer  of  Ins  life  has  not  thought 
proper  lo  disclose.  In  179^5  he  was  created  a  British  peer  ; 
and  in  the  same  year  he  was  reluctantly  prevailed  upon  to 
accept  the  government  of  ihe  Cape  otGocjdHope,  ills  healtli 
was  at  this  time  in  a  precarious  situation  ;  but  he  sacrificed 
liis  desire  of  repose  to  the  importunities  of  tlie  government 
and  lo  the  public  good.  He  arrived  at  the  Cape  in  May 
1797  ;  where  his  firm  and  judicious  administration  promoted 
the  prosperity  of  the  colony,  and  excited  general  salisf.iction. 
In  the  nionth  of  October  of  the  same  year,  the  mutinous  spirit, 
which  had  exploded  at  Spilhead  and  the  Nore,  broke  out; 
in  the  squadron  which  was  anchored  in  Simon's  bay.  On 
this  occasion  Lord  Macartney  acled  with  a  promptitude,  a 
decision,  and  an  energ3',  which  evinced  that  the  vigour  and 
activity  of  liis  mind  were  not  broken  by  the  infirmities  of  age. 

'  He  repairc'i  with  his  aides  de  camp  to  the  battery,  ordered  the 
gUris  to  be  loaded,  and  the  sliot  to  be  heated  in  the  ovens.  And 
taking  out  his  watcli,  he  disDalched  a  message  to  the  Tremendous, 
that  it  the  mutineers  did  not  make  an  unconditional  submission  in 
half  an  hour  from  that  time,  unci  hoist  the  royal  standard  as  a  signal 
of  their  du.,  g  so,  he  would  blow  their  ship  out  of  the  water.'  > 

This  had  the  desired  effect.  Lord  Macartney  found  his 
health  dt  cline  so  "rapidly  at  the  Cape,  that  he  resolved  to  re- 
turn to  England  in  the  following  summer, 

'  1  am  now,' says  his  lor<lship,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Dundas,  'sixty 
years  old,  of  which  near  four  and  thirty  have  been  chieHy 
employed  on  foreign  service,  in  diflVrent  stations  of  distance, 
uifhculty,  and  hazard,  circumstances  that  formerly  served  ta  me  ra- 
ther a-i  incentives  than  discouragements  ;  but  of  late,  arid  particularly 
within  these  feu' years,  I  teel  myself  declining  fast,  and  am  at  this  mo- 
Jiient  dtllicted  with  the  gout  in  my  head  and  stomach,  so  much  as  to 
fender  any  exertion  painlul  and  im'fi'ectnal.  1  have  the  piles  if  not 
a  fistula,  anl  am  not  without  apprehension  of  a  stone  in  my  kidneys. 
To  this  I  am  to  add  an  increasing  weakness  in  my  eyeSj  which  makes 
me  more  melancholy  than  all  the  rest,*  &c. 
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On  relinquishing  the  government  of  the  Cape,  as  formerly 
on  quittinfj  that  of  Madras,  Lord  Macartney  determined  to 
leave  a  solemn  declaration  in  wriiingofthe  rule  which  he  had 
followed  in  the  measures  of  his  administration  ;  and  which 
"U'e  -willingly  exlracl,  while  we  express  an  anxious  wish  that 
it  may  be  copied  most  religiously,  both  in  the  spirit  and  in  th©. 
letter,  by  all  future  governors  of  the  Cape^  and  of  every  othcF 
part  of  the  British  dominions. 

Declaratioit. 

*  I,  George,  Earl  of  Macartney,  governor  and  comman'ler  in  chief 
of  his  Majesty's  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  South  Africa, 
now  on  the  eve  of  my  departure  for  Europe,  do,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  belief,  solemnly  swear  and  declare  in  the  presence  ci% 
Almighty  God,  that  from  the  time  of  my  appointment  to  this  moment 
I  have  never  received  nor  accepted,  nor  expect  to  receive,  any 
gift,  present,  benefit  or  emolument,  except  some  small  articles  of 
fruit,  venison,  or  such  trifles  which  it  was  out  of  my  power  to  refuse 
or  elude,  and  which  I  am  sure  could  not  possibly  exceed  the  value 
of  fromone  to  i\vb  hundred  rix  dollars  :  but  have  most  strictly  con-- 
fined  myself  to  ths  salary  appointed  by  his  Majesty,  and  to  the  us« 
of  the  government  house  and  garden,  with  the  slaves  belonging  there- 
to :  and  I  further  swear  and  declare,  that  I  have  never  been  engaged 
or  concerned,  for  my  own  use  or  advantage,  in  any  trade,  trathc, 
or  commerce  whatsoever  ;  but  have  directed  my  whole  attention  to 
the  business  of  my  employment,  and  endeavoured  to  conduct  the 
administration  of  this  colony  and  its  reyenues  with  zeal,  integrity, 
and  economy,  for  the  honor  of  my  sovereign  and  the  true  interest 
and  welfare  of  the  people  committed  to  my  care,  to  the  best  of  my 
judgment  and  ability,  according  to  my  instructions,  and  the  circum* 
stances  and  necessity  of  public  affairs. 

So  help  me  God. 
Sworn    before,  us  at  the  Castle  of  Good  Hope, 
the  li)th  day  of  November. 
(-Signed) 
W.  S.  Van  Ryneveldt,  Fiscal. 
A.  Barnard,  Col.  Secretary.' 

Lord  Macartney  returned  to  England  in  January,  1799- 
When  Mr.  Addington  was  placed  at  the  head  of  administra- 
tion, his  lordship  was  strongly  urged  by  Mr.  Pitt  to  take 
thf^  presidency  of  the  Board  of  Control,  but  he  declined  the 
offer,  and  resolved  to  pass  in  reflection  and  retirement  the 
reuiaindei  of  his  life.  That  remainder  was  indeed  embittered 
by  frequent  returns  of  the  gout.but  he  still  experienced  some 
intervals  of  ease,  in  which  he  could  enjoy  the  company  of 
Lis  friends.  His  house  was  the  resort  of  the  most  distinguish-, 
e-d  characters,  who  were  both  delighted  and  instrjjcted  by 
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liis  i3ow  of  varied  and  elegant  conversation.  But  this  plea- 
sure was  soon  to  cease: — on  the  evening  of  the  Slst  of 
March,  while  his  head  was  reclining  on  his  elbow,  he  ex- 
pired without  a  strut^gle  or  a  sigh.  His  remains  were  buried 
at  Chiswick  :  he  left  no  family;  and  the  title  is  extinct. 
Though  Lord  Macartney  appears  to  have  been  ofa  very  ami- 
able and  conciliatory  disposition,  yet  he  was,  in  the  course 
of  his  life,  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  fighting  two  duels,  ia 
both  of  which  he  was  wounded,  but  in  neither  of  which  he 
Avas  tile  aggressor.  I'lie  unaffected  firmness  and  composure 
which  he  displayed  in  both  these  unfortunate  rencontres^ 
prove  that  a  regard  for  his  personal  safety  did  not  constitute 
one  of  his  characteristic  infirmities.  The  first  duel  was 
fought  with  a  Mr.  Sadiier,  in  17S4,  in  which  his  lordship 
received  a  wound  m  the  ribs;  the.otlier  with  Major-General 
Stuart,  in  178^).-  On  this  occasion,  his  lordship  having  re- 
ceived a  wound  in  the  right  shoulder,  the  seconds  declared 
the  mattei-  must  rest  here  :  General  Stuart  said,  "  this  is  no 
satisfaction,"  and  asked  if  his  lordship  was  not  able  to  fire 
another  pistol;  his  lordship  replied^  "  he  would  try  witli 
pleasure,"  and  urged  Colonel  Fullarton  to  permit  him  to 
proceed  ;  the  seconds  however  declared  it  was  impossible, 
and  they  would  on  no  account  allow  it.  General  Stuart 
said,  "  then  I  must  defer  it  till  another  occasion  ;"  on  which 
his  lordship  answered,  "  if  that  is  the  case  we  had  better 
proceed  now  ;  I  am  here  in  consequence  of  a  message  from 
General  Stuart,  who  called  upon  me  to  give  him  satisfaction 
in  my  private  capacity  for  offence  taken  at  my  public  con- 
duct; and  to  evince  that  personal  safetv  is  no  consideration 
With  me,  [  have  nothing  personal,  the  General  will  proceed 
as  he  thinks  fit."  General  Stuart  said,  "  it  was  his  lordship's 
personal  conduct  to  him  that  he  resented."  The  seconds  then 
put  a  stop  to  all  further  conversation  between  the  parties, 
neither  of  whom  had  quitted  their  ground. 

The  second  volume  contains,  *  extracts  from  an  accountof 
the  Russian  empire  ;  a  short  sketch  of  the  political  history 
o}' Ireland  ;  journal  of  an  embassy  from  the  king  of  Great 
F?rit:iin  to  ihe  emperor  of  Cliina;  appendix  to  the  journal.' 
These  are  all  written  by  Lord  .\lacartney,  and  afford  very 
satisfactory  proofs  of  the  sagacity  of  his  mind,  and  the  per- 
spicuity of  his  style.  In  the  account  of  Russia,  which  is 
not  brought  dov»n  beyond  the  year  I767,  the  character, 
manners,  and  pofitical  hisloiy,  are  sketched  with  an  able 
hand,  Russia  is  a  country  of  extremes,  not  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  variations  of  heat  and  cold,  but  of  civilization 
and  of  barbarism.  There  ia  «uch  a  mixture  of  both,  and 
biith  are  placed  in  suclva  state  of  contiguiiv,  as  has  hardiv 
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ever  been  seen  before.  When  Peler^  who  in  some  respecis 
is  deservedly  called  the  Great,  ascended  the  throne  ot'  the 
Czars,  he  found  his  subjects  advanced  but  a  few  deG;rees  be- 
yonci  the  savage  slate.  Possessing  a  mind  elevated  above 
the  level  of  his  contemporaries,  and  anxious  to  raise  his  sub- 
jects, by  one  great  effort,  to  an  equality  in  power,  in  splendor, 
and  in  arts  with  the  most  flourishing  of  the  European  states, 
he  endeavoured  suddenly  to  introduce  those  physic.nl  and 
moral  changes,  which,  according  to  the  nature  oFmanj  cau 
bq  expected  only  from  the  progressof  time.  Revolutions  of 
sentiment  and  habit  must  be  slow  ;  and  to  endeavour  to  force 
them  before  their  time,  is  ultimately  to  retard  their  arrival, 
and  to  defeat  the  end  which  we  iiave  in  view.  Peter  endea- 
voured to  introduce  the  fine  arts  among  a  people  who  had 
hardly  learned  tl)e  common  arts  of  life  ;  but  they  were  only 
like  plants  placed  in  an  ungenial  clime.  lie  was  ambitious 
of  rendering  his  subjects,  by  onemigh.ty  effort,  a  great  mari- 
time, commercial,  and  manufacturing  people;  without  con- 
sidering that  a  progress  in  agriculture,  fai  beyond  what  Russia 
had  then  attained,  was  previously  requisite.  Peter  cer- 
tainly erected  many  useful  establishments,  andeffected  many 
salutary  reforms  ;  but  history  will  question  the  policy,  and 
experience  v/ill  refute  the  utilil}',  of  many  of  his  inno- 
vations. A  nation  cannot  reach  a  high  pitch  of  civiliza- 
tion, without  passing  through  the  inferior  degrees;  nor 
can  the  mind  of  the  legislator,  however  sagacious  or  pro- 
found, anticipate  those  changes  wliich  Providence  has  fixed 
ns  the  slow  and  gradual  accretion  of  habit  and  of  time. 
Lord  Macartney  well  remarks,  that  Peter,  in  endeavouring 
to  make  Russia  the  servile  copyist  of  other  states,  weak- 
ened its  native  strength.  The  views  of  Peter  were  ably 
seconded  by  two  of  his  successors,  Anna  Ivanouna,  and  the 
empress  Catharine  :  but  late  events  have  proved  that  the  mili- 
tary colossus  of  the  north  is  less  strong  tlian  was  commonly 
supposed. 

The  religious  toleration  which  is  exercised  in  Russia,  not- 
withstanding the  despotism  of  the  government,  and  the 
barbarous  ignorance  of  the  people,  is  worthy  of  a  freer  and 
rnore  enlightened  nation.  No  person  is  excluded  from  any 
office  or  employment  under  thegovernmenton  account  of  his 
theological  opinions, except  theJevvs^onwhom  posterity  seems 
willing  to  avenge  the  intolerance  of  their  ancestors.  JNotwith- 
standing  the  intervention  of  forms  and  ceremonies,  ot  tenets 
more  or  less  gross,  or  more  or  less  absurd,  the  Supreme  Being 
will  be  ultimately  found  the  intended  object  of  worship  in  all 
religions ;  and  a  v.'ise  man,  contemplating  only  the  essence  of 
the'thing,  will  not  quarrel  with  another  about  the  variatiun 
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of  the  adventilious  tenet,  or  the  diversity  of  the  associated 
iorni.     The  estabhshed   religion  of   Russia   comprehends  a 
Trinity  ;   but  it  is  a  Trinity  which  differs  from  that  which  is 
prevalent  in  the  confessions  of  the  west.     The  Holy  Ghost 
is  made  to  proceed  only  from  the  Father,  without  ascribing 
any  of  the  emanation  to   tiieSon.     The  practice  of  morality 
'has  nothing    to  do  with  the  difference  of   the  tenets,  or  tlie 
ceremonies  which   prevail  either  in  the  east  or  in   the  west  ; 
but  the  preference,  if  any  preference  there   be,  v/ill  seldom 
be  found  dye  to  those  who  profess  the  most,  or  believe  that 
to  whici^    there    is  the  2;realest  repugnance   in    the    mind. 
Tlie  llussians  have  three   liturgies,  v;!iich  are  not  often  un- 
derstood either  by  ihe  people  or  the  priest.     Their  fasts  are 
more  strict  than  those  of  the  papists  ;  and  though  the  cold 
of  the    north   must    powerfully  sharpen    the  appetite,  they 
have  no  less  than  four  lents  in  a  year.     They  have  seven  sa- 
craments.    The  burial  of  the  de:*d,  with  the  attendaiit  cere- 
monies, seems  to  ranlc  liigh  in  the  scale  of  their  religious  ob- 
servances,    lii  opulent  families,  when  a  death  occurs,  the 
priests  aie  sent   for,  who  read   the    liturgy  night  and   day 
without  intermission,  to  the  insensate  ears  of  the  deceased, 
til!  the  funeral  is  performed.     The  coffin  is  uncovered  during 
the  ceremony.      The  religious   service  is   afterwards  conti- 
nued   night  and  day  for  six  weeks;  then  every  fortieth  day 
fill  the  end  of  ilie  (irst  year,  and  afterwards  upon  tlie  return 
of  the  day  on  which    the  person    died.     This  practice  is  of 
course  observed  as  long  as  the  priest  is  paid.     The  vestments 
of  the  clergy,  which  are    the  property  of  the  church,  are 
in  many  places  very  rich.     The  pearls  belonging  to  the  eccle- 
siasticsof  the  Trinity  monastery,  wou)d,  it  is  said,  fill  a  bushel. 
An  ignorant  priesthood  endeavours  to  excite  respect  by  ex- 
ternal   decoration.     The   principal    religion  of  the  Russian 
peasantry  consists  in  crossing  themselves  and  saying,  '  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  us.'     Religion  of  a  purer  sort  is  not  always 
found  among  the  peasantry  of  more  enlightened  natio  is.  The 
piety  of  the  buighcrs,  when  decomposed  into  its  constituent 
p:irts,  is  found  to  be  made  up  of  abstinence  in  Lent,  intoxi- 
cation on  holidays,  and  confession  at  Easter. 

Jn  tlie  account  of  the  political  history  of  Ireland  there  i^ 
an  evident  bias  in  favour  of  the  governnient,the  measures  of 
which  appear  to  us  to  have  been  systematically  wrong.  But 
in  this  piece,  though  the  author  appears  to  be  rather  an  ad- 
vocate for  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  than  for  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  he  unreservedly  reprobates  the  cruelty  and 
oppression  wliich    has  been  exercised  against  the  catholics. 

'  To  the  lotof  L-el:ind,'  says  be, '  it  liu':  failen  to  engtaft  absurdity 
on  the  uiiidom  of  England,  and  tyranny  on  the  religion  that  professes  ' 
humanity,' &c. — '  The  laws  of  Ireland  against  papists  are  the  harsh 
ilictuiej  of  persecution,  not  thecalra  suggestions  of  reason  and  policy/ 
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Akt.  Y.—Serrnons,  by  -Edward  Evanson,  J.  M.  ;  to  which  h 
prefixed,  a  Memoir  of  his  Lijt',  Religious  Upittions,  and 
Ifritijigs.     2  Fols.  U.  Is.     London.      ]807. 

FROM  a  short  account  of  INlr.  Evanson's  life,   opinions, 
and  "writings,  which  is  prefixed   to    the  present  publication, 
ve  Jearn  that   lie   was  born  at  Warrington  in  April,  !73l  j 
that  he  was  principally  indebted  for  his  education  to  his  un- 
cle, who  was  rector  of  Mitcliam  in  Surrey;  that  he  was  ad- 
mitted at  Emanuel  college,  in  Caunbridge,   at  the  early  age 
of  fourteen  ;  and  tliat  after  taking  the  degree  of  B.  A.    he 
lelurntd   to  Mitchani,  wliere  lie  assisted   liis   uncle  in  the 
tuition  of  his  pupils.     He  went  into  orders  in  17.'>.'3  ;  and  in 
1767,  vvas  presented  to   the  vicarage  of  JSouth  Minis,  near 
Barnet,  where  he  resided  about  two  years,  IJere  his  religious 
enquiries  began  gradually  to  shake  the  orthodoxy  of  his  be- 
lief, and    to  unsettle  his  previous  opinions.     The  common 
effect  of  preferment  is,  by  encreasing  the  power  of  physical 
gratification,   to  promote  intellectual  inertness   and    repose. 
Thus  the  great  emoluments  of  the  establishment  usually  ope- 
rate, as  Mr.  Hume  and  Adam  Smith  long  ago  remarked,  as 
a  premium  cm  the  menial  somnolency    and  indolence  of  the 
ministers.     \\'ere  not  this  tlie  nalural  consequence  of  [)lura- 
lities,  ol  tithes,  and  of  the  many  diversities  of  sensual  repast 
A\hich  are  appended  to  tlie  altar,  it  is  probable  that  the  doc- 
trines and  the  liturgy  of  the  church,  which  still  abound  with 
the   relics  of    poj)ery    and    superstition,  would    not  so  long 
liave   remained   in  the  state    in  which    they  are    ^rt,   preseyt 
seen.  But  the  unintjuisitive  indolence  of  the  ministers,  whicii 
lias  been    so  propitiously  lostered    by  the   opulence  of  the. 
establishment,   has  been  very  favourable  to  the  s/y////s  fjua  of 
ecclesiastical    dominion.     For    the   niajorily   ol   the  (Im^v, 
having  an   infallible  guide  in  the /pse  (//a// (jf  nnii  who    hve^ 
three  centuries  ago,  and  finding  tiiem.>ie!ves  [)erle<  ilv  at  lluir 
ease   in    the  good   thinus  which  are  altaclied   l(«  obarcjnioivi 
assent,  never  feel  the  will,  nor  hari)oiir  the  [>re>i.ni[>t!oii,  of 
thinking  for  themselves,     lu  every  body  which  is  so  circiun- 
stanced     there  is  a  desire  to  be  at  rest  ;  and  this  desire  be- 
comes in  most  cases  so  slron,!^.  as  to  generate  an  inditference 
to  truth.     Fuil  tiie  mind  ot   Mr.  Lvanson  was  a  striking  ex- 
«:eption  to  ilie  monotonous  dulness  of  llie  cleric. d.inlelltct, 
when  fostered  by  emoluaient,  neither  the  acquisition  nor  the 
enrrease  of  which  has  any  connection    v.itli    siudious  a[)[)ii- 
cation,  laborious  researcli,  or  latioual  activity.     Tiie  eccle- 
siastical preferment  which  Mr.  Evanson  «>bLaiued,  instead  of 
ojxerating  as  a  bribe  on  hissluih,  proved  a  pov/erful  incentive 
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to  bis  diligence,  it  furnished  him  with  opportunities  of  study, 
and  with  leisure  for  research,  which  he  eniployed  to  the  best 
advantage.  But  this  research,  by  disclosing  to  his  view 
some  very  serious  errors  and  unscriptural  dogmas,  which 
have  been  unfortunately  suffered  to  constitute  a  part  of  the 
ai  tides  and  liturgy  of  the  establishment,  finally  caused  him, 
after  several  years  of  doubt,  lo  relinquish  a  service  in  which 
he  could  no  longer  minister  without  great  self-disapproba- 
tion. 

From  South  Mims  Mr.  Evanson  i-emoved  to  Tewkesbury, 
whicli  lie  held  in  conjunction  with  the  living  of  Langdon  in 
Worcestershire.  '1  o  the  former  he  had  been  presented  by 
Ijord  Camden,  then  lord  chancellor,  and  th^ latter  he  had 
procured  in  exchange  for  South  iMims.  At  Tewkesbury, 
Mr.  Evanson  becoming  more  and  more  convinced  of  the 
discordancy  between  the  doctrines  of  the  established  liturgy 
and  that  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  took  the  liberty  of 
omitting  some  phrases,  and  altering  others,  v/hich  he  could 
not  consistently  employ.  For  these  innovations,  combined 
with  some  interpretations  of  Scri[)ture  contrary  to  those 
ivhich  are  generally  received,  he  was  exposed  to  a  rigorous 
prosecution.  In  this  he  was  gratuitously  supported  by  Mr. 
W'edderburne,  afterwards  Earl  of  Rosslyn  ;  and  in  this  in- 
stance Mr.  Evanson  finall}'  triumphed  over  the  malice  and 
i)ii>otrv  of  his  enemies. 

Finding  his  objections  and  Iiis  scruples  respecting  particu- 
lar parts  of  the  liturgy  continually  increase,  Mr.  Evanson,  in 
October  1772,  addressed  a  letter  to  Dr.  Cornwallis,  who  was 
then  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  which  he  fully  developed 
the  nature  of  his  objections  ;  and  implored  his  grace  to  use 
his  endeavours  in  promoting  such  a  reform,  as  would  satisfy 
the  scupulously  honest;  and,  by  enlarging  the  charity, 
consolidate  the  peace  and  security  of  the  establishment.  But 
no  answer  was  returned  to  this  application.  At  this  lime  it 
was  generally  beheved  that  the  metropolitan,  in  conjunction 
with  some  of  his  episcopal  brethren,  was  preparing  a  revision 
of  the  liturgy  and  articles  of  the  established  church.  Among 
the  persons  who  were  then  strenuous  in  recommending  such 
a  revision  were  the  present  bishops  of  London  and  of  Elv. 
But  owing  either  to  the  fears  of  some,  or  the  lukewarmne'ss 
of  others,  no  improvements  were  ever  attempted  to  be  intro- 
duced, either  by  the  archbishop  or  his  colleagues ;  and  thouijli. 
biblical  criticism  has  made  considerable  progress  since  that 
time,  and  the  deviation  uf  Ih'.-  estabiislied  doctrines  from, 
the  unvitiated  simplicity  of  the  gospel  is  belter  understood 
and  more  generally  known  now  than  it  was  then,  yet  there 
seems  to  be  an  iBcreased  deterniinatioa  on  the  part  of  those 
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■who  have  the  power  of  reform  in  their  own    hands,  to  le^ 
th'ings  remain  as  the}'  are,  rather  than  to  ibllow  that  princi- 
ple of  gradual  improvement,    the  necessity  of  which   is  en- 
forced by  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  by  the  proi^ressof 
scriptural  knowledge,  and  the  increased  diffusion  of  Intellec- 
tua]  light.   \V{   know  that  a  great  repugnance  is  fflt  to  every 
thing  whii-h  bears  the  name  of  innovation.   We  do  not  consi- 
der that  time  is  the  great  innovator ;  and  that  true  wisdoni 
aivvays  consists  in  accommodating  the  institutions  of  man  id 
the  innovations  of  lime.     Tiiat  change  is  always  i.o!ilic  and 
safe,  which  has  already  been  anticipated  by  the  progress  of, 
knowledge,  by  the  dissipation  of  prejudices,  and  the  improved 
sentiments  of  raan.     Where  the    passions  of  mankind    are 
violently  roused  against  any  change,  or  where  the  good   is 
faiiit  and  dubious,  and  the  evil   great  and  encreasing,  it  is 
highly  impolitic  to  make  the  attempt;  but  where  the  mea- 
sure m  question   is   already  anticipated  by  the  desire    and' 
supported  by  the  sentiments  of  raan,  where  the  good  is  great^ 
and  the  evil  that  can  accrue  is  only  contingent  and  minute, 
not  to  attempt  the  alteration,  whether  it  be   in   the  civil  or 
■religious  system  of  the  slate,  is  opposite  to  tlie  convictions 
of  reason  and  the  interests  of  humanity.     To  have  attempted 
fifty  years  ago  to  repeal    the  restrictions  against  the  catholics 
would    have  been  highly  impolitic  and  unwise,  as  the  good 
was  remote,  and  the  evil  near;  and  the  current  of  prejudice, 
which    set   in   against   the   iiieasure,   too    inipetuons    to    be 
repelled  ;  but,  at  Ihe  present  day,  the  enlightened  disposition 
of  the  catholics  themselves  and  the  increased  liberality  of  the 
times,  has  made  the  measure  safe,  humane,  and  wise.  "When,' 
therefore,  the  late  administration  proposed  the  repeal  of  part 
of  that  legal   intolerance,  which  is  still  in  force  against   i!ie 
catholics,  they  did   not  attempt  any  dangerous   innoviino!!, 
but  only  suggested  such  a  change  a;;  is  in  strict  unison  with 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  arid   was  im|)eraiively  demanded    by 
the  critical  circumstances  of  the  empire,  'i  he  few  reasonable 
and  scriptural   alterations    which    Mr.  Evanson    and  many 
other  good  and  wise  men  have  wished  to  introduce  into  the 
liturgy  of  our  excellent  establishment,  were  not  recommend- 
ed in  the  wild    spirit  of  tumultuous    innovation,   but   in   the 
^rentle  temper  of  pacific  change  ;    not  from  any  wisli  to  de- 
form or   to  subvert,  but  to  perpetuate  and  improve  the  vener- 
abfe  fabric  of  the  establishment.   When  Mr.  Cvanson  found 
that  the  suDerior  dignitaries  (jf  the' churt  h  were  determined 
not    to   ?.dmit   any   change    in   her  unscriptural  tenets   and 
opinions,  and    that  he  could 'ho   longer  officiate  within  her 
-i^alls   with    that  cohscien'iious  reverence  which    he  desired, 
he  determined  to  forego  all  his  ecclesiastical   emoluments. 
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and   to  renounce  a  worsliip  wliich  he    thought    so  strongly 
"tinclured  with  idolatry  and  superstition.    In  177S,  he   rt^sign^ 
ed  both  his  livings,  and  thus  furnished  an  indisputable  testi- 
mony to  the  sincerity  of  his    conviction,  and  the  disinterest- 
edness of   his    heart.      After   abandoninir   his   ecclesiastical 
preferment,  Mi".  Evansop  resided  for  some  tinie  at    MitchaiT^ 
in  Surrey,   where  he  employed  his  lime  in  tlie  education  of 
youth.  Among  his  other  pupils  was  Mr.  Stuart,  a  grandson  of 
the  Earl  of  Bute,  who  had  conceived  such  a  respect  and  ^tlec-^ 
tion  for  his  tutor,  as  induced  him  to  request  his  father,  in  aa 
illness  which  prematurely  carried  him  to  liiegiave,'to  give  AJr. 
Evanson  such  a  token  of  his  regard   as  would  iielp  to  render 
his  latter  days  easy  and  comforta!>le.'  This  request  was  grant- 
ed by  the  Hon.  Col.  Stuart, who  settled  on  Mr.  Evanson  an  an- 
nuity for  life.  In  1786,  Mr.  Evanson  married  a  M  iss  Alchornf ; 
and  a  iew  years  after  went  to   reside  at  Great  Blakenham  in 
Suffolk,  where  he  purchased  an  estate.     After  hnvins:  residfd 
nine  years  in  that  county,  he  removed  into  the  west  of  England, 
v;here  lie  settled  ai  Lympstone  in  Dtvonshire  ;  nnd  afterwards 
retired  to  Colford  in    Gloucestershire,    where   he    ended  his 
days.      At  Lympstone,  Mr.  Evaiison   preadied    in  a  congre- 
gation of  Unitarian  dissenters  the  greater  part  of  the   sermons 
which  are  found  in   the  iollowing  collection.     The    sermons 
are  altogether  thirty-one  in  nnmb^^r  :  ;liey  are  plain  and  rati- 
onal discourses,  witliont  containing    any  peculiar   beauties  of 
diction,  force  of  ii7tellect,  or  profundity  of  reflection. 

Some  of  the  subjects,  however,  which   he   has  discussed, 
deserve  an  attentive  perusal.     In  the  sermf)n  on   Christmas- 
day,  whicli  is  found  in  the  first  volume,   Mr.  E.   proves  that 
inany  of  the  Christian   festivals    are    of   pagan   extraction  ; 
JEind  were  adopted  in  order  to  reconcile  the  heathen  converts 
to  the  new  religion.      For  those  converts   felt  mud!  less  re- 
pugnance to  adopt  ceilai'i    abstract   prop  )';itions,  than  they 
did  to  abandon  the  sensual  indulgences  and  riotous  carousals 
which  were  mingled  with  tlieir  idolatrous  observanct  s.     Bur 
the  early  Christians,  while  they  retaiued  part  of  tlie  sen.vutd 
gratilications  of  the  heatlien  riles,  connected  thcjn  with  the 
i;ommeinoiarion    of    occurrences    in     the   history   and  pro- 
pagation of  the    gospel.     Thus  the    festival   wcikIi   we   call 
Christmas, was  origuially  derived  from  the  R  >maii  Saturnaiia, 
whioh  were  celebrated  at  that  period  of  liie  vear.      For  iht- 
most  probable  account  is,  th;it  the  nativilv  of  Jesus  took  place 
in  September,   rallicr  tlian  in   the  month  which  we  assign  to 
St  in  our  calendar. 

'  Under  the  law  of  Mioses'   says  Mr.  F.vanson,  '  the    .Tows    wrre 
commanded    to  celebrate  ituee  Itstivals  in  every  year;  and  to   re- 
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strain  tliem  from  the  excesses  and  vicious  irregularities  to  which 
such  seasons  might  too  easily  lead  them,  they  were  expressly  for- 
bidden to  hold  these  feasts  any  where  but  at  Jerusalem,  where  the 
males  alone  were  ordered  to  appear,  and  there  to  make  the  whole 
observance  one  continued  solemn  act  of  worship  at  the  temple  of 
God,  at  which  only  they  were  permitted  tooflfer  their  sacrifices  and 
burnt  ofi'erings.  But  the  idolatrous  nations  of  the  world,  who 
acknowledged  and  worshipped  a  multitude  of  different  gods,  and 
had  altars  and  temples  erectfd  to  them  in  every  place,  conceiving 
that  every  remarkable  day  in  their  calendar  was  sacred  to  some 
or  other  of  their  <ieities,  kept  each  of  them  as  a  day  of  feasting 
and  idle  dissipation,  in  honor  of  the  particular  god  to  whom  they 
thought  ii  dedicated.  As  the  christians  observed  no  festivals  of 
their  own,  and  would  not  jom  their  heathen  friends  and  neighbours 
in  honoring  their  uktb^  nor  mix  in  t!ie  riotous  intemperance  and 
oksctne  impurities  which  usually  attended  their  festive  celebra- 
ticuis,  lh«y  were  ri(iicuied,  despised,  and  hatod,  as  morose  and 
unsociable  pe()ple,  who  had  no  customs  like  the  rest  of  mankind. 
And  at  the  same  time  the  commonality  of  every  nation  being  highly 
pleased  with,  and  therefore  particularly  attached  to  these  days  of 
public  mirth,  and  to  the  shows  and  processions  which  were  gene- 
xally  exhibited  upon  them,  were  the  less  inclined  to  listen  to  those 
rational  and  sober  arguments,  which  alone  could  influence  them 
to  embrace  the  Christian  faith.  With  a  view  to  remove  this  seeming 
obstacle  to  the  conver>ion  of  the  heathen  world,  and  perhaps  also 
xvith  the  hop£  of  taking  -dway  the  chief  grounds  of  that  inveterate 
contempt  oi,  and  prejudice  against  the  christians,  which  had  drawn 
on  them  so  many  grievous  persecutions  ;  about  three  hundred 
years  after  our  Saviour's  death,  some  bishops,  or  presidents  of  par- 
ticular churches,  began  to  form  the  project  of  permitting  their 
<lisciples  to  observe  the  festivals  of  the  country  they  lived  in,  upon 
this  condition,  that  instead  of  celebrating  those  days  in  honor,  and 
in  the  name  of  any  heathen  god,  they  slxjuld  dedicate  and  reckon 
tbeiu  all  sacred  to  the  memory  of  some  martyr  or  Christian  saint. 
'Jhis  accouiit  is  given  us  by  the  Christian  historians  of  those  eJ»-|y 
times;  one  of  whom,  speaking  of  a  particular  bishop  in  Asia,  tells 
lis  that  he  instituted  among  all  people,  as  an  addition  of  devotion 
towards  God,  that  festival  days  and  assemblies  should  be  celebrated 
to  them  who  had  con'tended  for  the  faith,  that  is,  the  martyrs. 
And  he  gives  this  reason  for  the  institution  ;  when  he  observed,  said 
tne  historian,  "  that  the  simple  and  unskilful  multitude,  by  reason 
«■)!  corporeal  delights,  remained  in  the  error  of  idols ;"  that  the 
principal  thing  might  be  corrected  in  them,  namely,  that  instead  of 
their  own  vain  worship,  they  might  turn  their  eyes  upon  God  ;  "  he 
permitted  that  at  the  memories  (jf  the  holy  martyrs,  they  might 
make  merry  and  (iel  ght  themselves,  and  be  dissolved  into  joy." 
Such  a  regulation  as  this  could  not  fiil  of  contributing  greatly  to 
Jeeonciie  the  heathen  to  the  professors  of  Jailh  in  the  gos[-,tl  ; 
it  wiis  indeed  torming  a  cb  st  alliance  between  Christianity  and 
Idolatry,   and  compelling  out  religion,  in  onitr  to  meet   paganism, 
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to  advance  more  than  half-way.     The  consequence   was,  that  from 
that  time  professed    christians    increased  considerably    in  numbers, 
and  decreased  as  much  in   purity   and   virtue.     Yet  as  if^tlie  mere 
external  profession  of  Christianity  had  been  all  that  was  necessary  in 
our  relifrion,   the  fatal  innovation  was  soon  universally  adop4ed  and 
pursued,    till  at    length  every    heathtn   festival   was    exploded,  aui 
christian  holy  days  were    substituted   in   their  room,     'i'he  Romaa 
catholics  still  have  a  multiplicity  of  these    feasts.      But  the  churcii 
of  Enc^laud  observes  only  the  fe;ists  of  our  Lord  himself,  his  apostlei* 
and  the  principal  saints  ;   and  it  is  certain  that  all  tli^ose   days  wuicl* 
are  kept  holy  in  their  names,  are  precisely    the  same  which,   b.ciiig 
distinguished  by  some  signal    circumstances    in  the    old  lloinan  ca- 
lendar,  were  by  the  l^agans   held   sacred  to    iheir    imaginary    gods. 
For  instance,   the  first  day  of  May    was  dedicated    by    the   lieaihea 
to  Ceres  and  Flora,  their   two  goddesses  of  corn  and  flowers  :   liiese 
early  fathers  of  the  christian  church  therefore   retained    the  feast, 
but  changed  the  names  of  the  deities  honored  by  it,  and  consecrated 
JttoSt.  Philip  and   tit.   Jiines.      I   mention  that  festival  in    parti- 
cular, because  you  yourM-lves  are  witnesses,  that  part  of  the    very 
same  rites,    with  which    the    he;ithen  used    to   celebrate  it,  is  still 
kept  up  amongst  our  own  people.     For  when  we  consider  the  fes- 
tive processions  customary  on  that  day,  with  rural  dances  ano  gar- 
lands of  flowers,   it  is  easy  to  seethe  propriety  of  such  a  ceremony, 
when  connected  with  the  goddess  Flora,    but  it  is  impossible   to  dis- 
cover any  relation  that  it  can  have  either  to  St.  Philip  or  St.  James. 
In  the  same  manner  the  feasts  of   Saturn  and  Bacchus,    which  were 
celebrated  at  this  very  season,  vyhich    continued  for    several    days, 
and  were  accounted  the   chief  annual  festival  amongst  the  ancient 
Ilom.ans,   were  then  unhappily  appointed  to  be   observed    by  chris- 
tians in  the  name  of    our  Saviour  himself,  and  those  wlu  first  were 
martyred  for  his  sake.      The   fabulous  god,    Bacchus,  was   always 
represented  by  the   heathen  like  a  young  boy,    it  is  not  improbable 
therefore, that  with  a  view  to  preserve  to  the  people  their  accustomed 
idea  of  a  child,  it  was  ordained   to    be  the    coinmemoration   of   the 
jiativity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  whole   festival   season,   instead    of 
being  any  longer  called  the  Saturnalia  and   Bacchanalia,    was  digni- 
iied  with  the  appellation  of  the  Clin^tnias   holidays.      Even  now    lii 
this  reformed  country,   many  vestiges  remain  ot    tlie  rites  and   cus- 
toms observed  by  our  Pagan  ancestors  at   the    same  febtivals  ;    ihcy 
used  always  on  such    occasions    to    adorn  the  temples,  altars,  an4 
images  of  the   god    whose  feast  they  celebrated,  with  boughs  of  such 
trees  as  were  supposed  to  be  agreeable  to  him,  or  emblematical   of 
his  peculiar  attributes.     And  the  characteristic  description  ot  their 
fabulous  god  of  wine,  being,   that  he  was  always  young,  cver-greeus 
were  looked  upon  as  fit  emblems  of  his  nature  in  this    respeci,  and 
the  ivy  ill  particular  was  esteemed   peculia,ily  sacred  to  him.      From 
lience  aro.^e  thai  custian  wiiich  so  universally  prevails    amongst  '-ur 
own  people,   of  thus  decorating  the  churches  and  their   own  h.;q,oes 
at  this  particular  season,   with  boughs  of  ivy  and  other  ever-greeus. 
And  1  wish  this  habitual  and   unmeaning  practice,  as  it  is  now  per- 
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formed,  were  all  the  footsteps  that  remained  amongst  us  of  the 
Paoan  manner  uf  celebrating  this  festival.  But  besides  the  sports 
and  gambols,  and  the  indulgences  granted  at  this  season  to  all 
ranks  of  pec.ple,  which  were  peculiar  to  the  feast  of  the  Pagan 
god  Saturn,  those  scenes  of  revelling,  drunkenness,  and  debauchery, 
so  frequent  also  during  these  holidays,  with  far  too  great  numbers 
of  those  who  call  themselves  after  the  name  of  Christ,  are  all  of 
them  the  sad  relics  of  those  intemperate,  immoral  practices  of  the 
idolatrous  heathrn,  which  always  characterized  the  feasts  of  Bac- 
chus. How  long  the  veneral)le  names  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
ifirst  teachers  of  thut  gospel  which  is  so  eminently  distinguished 
by  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  all  its  doctrines,  shall  be  made  use 
of  to  support  ami  sanctify  the  institutions  of  Pagan  superstition; 
and  wht'ther  it  can  answer  any  useful  purpose  of  sound  policy  or 
true  religion,  under  the  pretence  of  observing  extraordinary  sea- 
sons of. public  devotion,  to  unhinge  the  minds  of  the  labouring 
people,  lake  them  ulf  from  the  usual  industry  of  their  respective 
occupations,  and  by  that  means  .lead  them  into  the  temptation  of 
raispending  not  only  their  present  idle  time,  but  also  the  earnings 
of  their  former  labour,  in  dissipated  amusements,  gaming,  and  such 
kinds  of  disorderly  living,  as  tend  both  to  injure  and  impair  their 
health,  and  to  \itiate  and  corrupt  their  morals,  are  points  that 
must  be  left  to  the  detcrmiuation  of  our  rulers.' 

This  Extract  will  serve  as  a  speciiiieti  of  Mr.  Evanson'jj 
sentiment'*  and  style  ;  but  inpsl  of  the  sermons  in  the  present 
volumes  are  of  a'praciical  tendency,  and  evince  the  zeal 
which  Iheauthor  felt  i'n  ilie  causeof  righteousness  and  truth. 
There  are  several  opinions  which  i\Jr.  Evanson  held  with 
which  we  by  no  means  coincide ;  but  we  greatly  respect  the 
openness  of  heart  with  which  they  were  divulged,  and  the 
firmness  of  principle  with  which  they  were  maintained.  Of 
bis  notions  on  the  Apocalypse,  we  need  not  say  that  they 
were  completely  at  variance  with  our  own,  when  we  refer  our 
readers  to  our  review  oi'  archdeacon  Woodhouse's,  and  of 
Mr.  Faber's  Dis-serlalions  on  that  \\o\\;  in  which  we  have 
eitempted  to  prove  from  internal  evidence,  thatthis  prophe- 
tic vision,  witicti  is  ascribed  to  St.  John,  is  a  spurious   pro- 

(iut-tion. We  beg   leave    to  refer  the  reader  to  our  Review 

for  January,  lb07,  p.    31,  aud^  for  June  of  the  same  year, 

p.  llrJ. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  opinlonsof  Mr.  Evatison,  and 
iii  which  it  dot's  not  appear  that  many  will  ever  coincide, 
vas  iiiai,  of  our  four  canonical  gospels,  that  of  Luke  was  a 
genuine  pioduction,  while  the  other  three  were  the  forge- 
ries of  a  later  age  :  * 

'  T he  eviflcnces  of  truth/  says  his  good  and  intelligent  biogra- 
pher, '  which  everywhere  abounded  in  the  gospel  of  St.  Luke,  he  in 
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vain  sought  for  in  those  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  John.  They  nei- 
ther agreed  with  one  another,  nor\with  that  of  Luke,  which  he  makes 
the  standard  of  divine  authority,  and  the  touchstone  by  which  be 
tries  the  validity  of  their  claiais  ty  our  belief.  But  some  of  ttiem 
he  charges  with  palpable  igiioran^pe  of  Jewish  customs;  with  false 
quotations  from  the  scriptures  of  the  old  testament  ;  with  laiiguap,e 
and  expressions  which  he  contends  were  not  in  use  till  a  much  later 
date  than  that  which  the  canon  has  allotted  to  them,' &;c. 

*  For  these  and  other  reasons  which  appeared  to  IMr.  Evanson 
unanswerable,  he  concluded  that  they  were  not  of  the  apostolic 
age,  but  writers  of  a  much  later  dat?,  and  members  of  a  ciiurch 
then  becoming  very  corrupt  both  in  principles  and  practice,' 

These  opinions  Mr,  Evanson  supported   at  length    in  his 
work,  intitled,  '  The  Dissonance  of  the  four  generally-receiv- 
ed Evangelists.'   But  Eichhorn,  a  man  of  very  superior  pers- 
picuity and  erudition,  (whose'  Introduction  to  Christianity' 
we  reviewed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  10th  volume  of  the  third 
series  oi  onv  Review,)  maintains  that  tlie  gospel  of  Luke  was 
only  a  copy  from  that  of  Marcion,with  numerous  ad i lions  and 
improvements ;  and   that  not  one  of  the  three  first  gospels 
was  ever  quoted  by  any  writers   of  the   first   century,   u  ho 
madie  use  of  gospels  different  Irom  those   in  present  circula- 
tion.    On  this  hypothesis  we  shall  not  at  present  offer  any 
decided  opinion  ;   but  of  this  we  are  sure  that  the  gospel  of 
John  contains  internal  marks  of  genuineness,  which  will  not 
easily  be  found  in  the  otlier  three.     The  few  miracles  which 
are  recorded  in  Jolin,  are  related  with  a  more  circumstantial 
enumeration   of  particulars  th^n  we  find    in  the  other  evan- 
gelists.    We  allude  particularly  to  the  cure  of  the  man  who 
was  born   blind,   and    to  the  restoration  of    Lazarus  to  life. 
In  these  two  descrif)tions  of  miraculous  power,  there  is  a  vi- 
vacity of  detail,  and   a    sort  of  natural    but  incidental  mix- 
ture of  dialogue  and  narrative,  which  wears  the  unvarnisht-d 
character  ol  truth,  and  seems  to  evince   that  the  author  had 
visii)leand  audible  proof  cjf  the  fact  which  he  commemorates. 
In  the  discourses  of  Jesus,  as  tiiey  are  exhibited  m    tile  gos- 
pel of  John,  there  is  also  a  copiousness   ol  explanation  far 
beyond  what  we  find  either  in    Matthew,  (if  we   except  ti)e 
sermon  on  llie  AJouiit,   which  was   proi):\biy    never  delivered 
at  one  time,  but  intended  as  a  compendious  sununary    oftlie 
Christian  doctrine,)  in  Maik,  or  Luke.   To  this  we  nui^t  add, 
that  in  the  discourses  of   John,    the  maii'ier  is  more  cliarac- 
teristic,  more  majestic  and  impressive.    While  Jesus  is  speak- 
ing in  Joiin,   wc  find   his  dncourses   frequently    interrupted 
by  the  objections  of  his  adversaries  ;   we  s'=e,or  rallier  feel, 
the   warmth  which  is  naturally  kindled    by  opposition  ;  we 
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observe  a  rapidity  in  the  transitions^  and  often  a  ^trikin^ 
brevity  in  the  remarks,  v/hich  exhibit  a  more  perfect  idea  of 
this  wonderful  teacher  of  righteousness  and  truth.  In  the 
discourses  oi' Jesus,  which  Jolin  has  recorded  previous  to  his 
crticifixion,  and  which  do  not  appear  in  the  other  evange- 
lists, we  find  a  mixture  of  tenderness  and  majest}^  of  the 
most  vs'inning  simpHcity  and  yet  the  most  transcendant  sub- 
limity of  mnBuer  and  o^  thought,  which  seem  to  convey  the 
impress  of  supernatural  power.  With  these  discourses,  con- 
sidered as  furnishing  internal  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  gospel,  there  is  nothing  in  Luke  to  which  any  parallel 
can  be  ton  lid.  If  we  were  to  compare  the  distinguishing 
excellencies  of  tlie  two  gospels  of  Luke  and  of  John,  we 
should  say,  thai  that  of  Luke  excelled  in  the  exposition  of 
the  parables,  and  John  of  tlie  discourses  ;  that  in  Luke  we 
discern  more  of  ihe  moral  beauty  of  the  doctrine,  and  in  John 
we  behold  more  characteristic  features  of  the  supernatural 
pretensions  of  the  peison  by  whom  it  was  communicated  to 
mankind.  We  believe  that  these  sermons  have  been  edited 
by  a  friend  of  Mr.  Evanson  for  the  benefit  of  his  \^'idow ; 
for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  the  love  of  truth  whicti  they 
breath,  and  the  useful  instruction  which  they  contain,  we 
wish,  heartily  wish,  that  they  may  obtain  an  extensive  circu- 
liiiioo. 


Air.  VI. — The  Ueiffv  of  Charlemagne  considered,  chlefii/  with 
Reference  to  Re/igion,  Laic?,  Literature,  and  Manners. 
Jiy  Jhnry  Cord.  J.  M.  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 
i<:z-tK  pp.  ofjs.  (is.  boards.    Longman.    1807. 

THE  interest  which  must  always  attach  itself  to  the  reign 
of  Charlemagne,  as  a  memorable  epocii  which  marks  the 
boiindary  between  ancient  and  modern  history,  the  corner- 
stone of  Lnropean  policy,  the  cr-idle  of  European  science, 
and  of  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  European  governments, 
is  encreased  by  its  reference  to  the  peculiar  posture  of  pre- 
sent events.  Buonaparte,  in  the  spirit  of  several  of  his  institu- 
tions, in  the  influence  he  maintains  on  the  general  com- 
plexion of  the  times,  and  the  new  character  which  he  is 
likeiv  to  in. press  on  tuture  ages,  bears  so  much  resemblance 
to  tlie  founder  of  the  French  em.pire,  as  naturally  leads  us  to 
desire  a  comparison  between  their  respective  designs  and  ex- 
ploits, and,  for  that  pur[)Ose,  to  institute  a  particular  investi- 
gation of  those  circumstances  of  age,  nation,  and  individual 
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character,  which  have  influenced  them  a  jd  led  to  their  ac- 
comphshment. 

Yet  such  an  investigation,  however  agreeable  and  instruc- 
tive in  theory,  is  difficult,  and  would  probably  be  very  unsa- 
tisfactory in  the  practice. 

The  character  of  Charlemagne  is  discoverable  only  through 
the  medium  of  very  partial  and  imperfect  histories,  together 
with  such  letters,  as  still  exist,  of  learned  contemporaries, 
and  a  few  attributed,  perhaps  on  disputable  grounds,  to  the 
emperor  himself.  Some  of  the  statutes  also  which  issued 
from  his  cabinet,  are  still  extant ;  but  all  the  rest  is  darkness 
and  conjecture;  and  the  bare  attempt  to  supply  the  void  out 
of  fabulous  chronicles  and  romantic  legends,  involves  a 
manifest  absurdity. 

The  first,  and  most  essential  of  our  sources  of  information, 
js  the  history  written  by  Eginhard,  who,  as  is  well  known, 
was  secretary  to    Charlemagne,  and  is   s.iid   to  have   lived 
with  him  inhabits  of  the  strictest   intimacy.     Undoubtedly 
he  had  sufficient  opportunities  of  giving  ample  satisfaction 
to  posterity,  respecting  the  character  of  his  illustrious  friend. 
But,  as  Voltaire  laughs  very  fairly  at  those  eastern  princes 
who  cause  the  memoirs  of  their  reigns  to  be  written  by  their 
favourites,  so  it  may  on  the  same  principle  be    questioned, 
whether  Eginhard  used  or  abused  the  opportunities  of  know- 
ledge so  afforded  him.    That  he  did  not  use  them  to  the  full 
extent  is  very  evident,  and  is  much  lamented  by  those  who 
are  best  disposed  to  give  credit  to  his  veracity.     His  history 
contains  an  imperfect  detail  of  ill-connected   facts,  and  is 
absolutely  silent  on   inany  most  important  subjects.     The 
omission  of  every  circumstance   respecting   the  birth   and 
early  life  of  its   hero,   added  to  many   other   instances  of 
negligence  and  ignorance,  which  are  unaccountable  in  such 
an  author,  has    been   objected,  not  without  apparent  good 
sense,  to  the  authenticity  of  the  whole  work  ;  and  the  charge 
of  gross  partiality  is  not  merely  probable  in   itself,  but  sup- 
ported on  grounds  which   it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
dispute.     Bayle  (Art.  Eginhard)  has  given  us  some  account 
of  a  book  written    expressly  to  controvert   the  authority  of 
this   celebrated  history,  which   appears   to   have  been  ably 
written,  and  has  never  been  fully  answered. 

On  many  accounts  the  monkish  chronicler  of  Saint  Gall 
is  entitled  to  less  implicit  credit  than  Eginhard  himself; 
and  the  fragments  of  history  preserved  in  collections  of 
the  early  German  writers  are  by  no  means  calculated 
to  supply  us  with  what  we  want,  an  insight  into  the 
real  character  of  Charlemagne.  The  clearest  and  most  fa- 
vourable evidence  respecting  it  to  which  we  can  now  attnin, 
jDust  b«  collected  from  the  scattered   reliques  of  the  cotis- 
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spondence  which  he  held  from  time  to  time  with  the  famoti?? 
Aicuin  and  other  men  of  genius  and  learning  about  his  court, 
and  these,  as  long  as,  any  of  them  are  extant,  will  he  proof 
sufticient  of  thehberal  encouragement  he  gave  to  literature, 
of  the  bent  of  his  own  mind  towards  the  acquirement  and 
extension  of  knowledge,  and  of  the  free  and  social  temper 
which  animated  his  intercourse  with  chosen  companions  and 
friends.  Yet  even  here  we  are  left  much  in  the  dark  res- 
pecting the  progress  really  made  in  literature  by  the  empe- 
ror and  his  associates;  nor  can  it  inspire  us  with  any  pro- 
found veneration  for  that  learned  academy  which  was  formed 
under  his  auspices,  to  find  that  its  president^  the  illustrious 
David*  himself,  is  more  than  suspected  of  having  been  una- 
ble to  write  his  own  name.  We  must  however  add,  that  the 
charge  appears  to  us  so  very  improbable  that  we  are  surpriz- 
ed at  Mr.  Card's  seeming  acquiescence  in  the  truth  of  thfe 
tradition.  We  can  hardly  persuade  ourselves  to  give  cre- 
dit to  it,  at  the  si  me  time  that  we  admit  those  epistles 
to  be  gftiiine  which  evince  a  refinement  so  far  above  thfe 
spirit  of  Uie  age.  It  has  also  been  siid  and  even  conHdently 
asserted  of  Aicuin,  that  he  treated  all  polite  and  classical 
learning  willi  the  contempt  of  an  ecclesiastical  barbarian. 
Mr.  Card,  with  just  indignatipn,  repels  this  evidently  false 
and  unfounded  accusation.  Why  then  admit  so  easily  the 
equally  improbable  story  that  Charlemagne  was  ignorant  of 
his  letters? 

Except  what  we  are  able  to  distinguish  by  the  glimmer- 
ins:  lu'hts  thus  afforded  us,  every  liner  trait  of  character  is 
swallowed  up  in  boundless  ambition,  or  lost  in  the  immense 
space  of  ten  centuries  full  of  clouds  and  darkness  extended 
over  our  prospect.  The  general  outline,  which  is  all  we  are 
able  to  discern  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  will  probably 
serve  with  sufticient  accuracy,  to  fill  out  the  defects  in  that 
of  his  individual  character. 

It  appears  tons,  that  Gibbon  (though  Mr.  Card  accuses  hini 
of  injustice)  had  sulbcienfc  foundatio::  for  the  remark,  '  that  in 
the  institutions  of  Charlemagne  he  seldom  could  discover  tlie 
general  views  and  immortal  spiritof  a  legislator  who  survives 
himself  for  the  benefit  of  posterity.'  A  few  of  his  statutes 
indeed,  such  as  tliose  for  regulating  and  circuinscribing  the 
protections  afforded  by  holy  places;for  correcting  the  dissohue 
lives  of  the  clergy;  for  rendering  the  practice  ol  duelling  infa- 
mous; and  a  few  more, reflect  honour  on  his  intentions  us  far  as 
theyprove  h's  wish  to  extirpate  those  evils  against  winch  they 


•  The  academical  name  assumed  by  Ch;iilemagne  ;  as  Engiibert   took  thai   of 
Homer ;  Aicuin,  of  Horace  ;  aikd  Adelard,  ofbt.  August.ne,  &:c.  &>c, 
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■Were  directed  ;  but  under  what  prince  or  wbal  government, 
however  weak  or  unprincipled,  have  not  laws  equalU'  salutary 
been  occasionally  enacted  ?  I'lie  general  tendenry  of  ail  go- 
vernment is  to  restrain  vice,  to  abolish  ill  customs  and  pracr 
tices.  In  Jieglecting  or  perverting  tiiis  tendency,  governments 
expose  themselves  to  the  censure  or  abli<rrence  oF  manr 
kind  ;  nor  is  it  by  following  its  occ?sional  impulses  only, 
but  ijy  a  regular  and  nnbendir;g  perseverance  in  acting 
according  to  its  dictates,  that  they  can  justly  claim  our 
gratitude  and  admiration. 

The  law  lor  instituting  public  schools,  and  promoting 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  is  the  only  one  among  the 
statutes  of  Chailetnagne  that  wou)d  incline  us  to  qualify  the 
general  words  of  the  historian  we  have  quoted, — for  this, 
and  tins  only,  the  thanks  of  .posterity  are  strictly  due  to  him 
as  a  legislator. 

He  has  also  been  accounted  the  first  founder  of  tithes; 
but  this  honor  (if  it  be  one)  Mr.  Card  allows  to  have  beea 
unjustly  attributed  to  hiiri.  That  he  regulated  them,  and 
rendered  their  p.-vyment  more  exact  through.out  the  extent 
of  his  dominions,  cannot  be  doubted.  But  tliis  seeius  lo 
have  been  rather  a  temporary  than  a  lasting  benefit,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  continual  disputes  and  bic;kerings  to 
which  the  establishment  has  been  subject  during  all  suc- 
ceeding ages,  down  to  our  own.. 

After  all,  the  greatness  of  Charlemagne  depends  more  on 
the  grandeur  of  his  military  exploits,  his  genius  and  talents 
in  the  art  of  war,  and  the  unconquerable  constancy  with 
which  he  pursued  the  objects  of  his  ambition,  than  on  his 
character  in  any  of  the  points  in  which  Mr.  Card  has  made 
it  his  peculiar  province  to  consider  him  :  and  even  as  a  con- 
queror, liis  reputation  is  considerably  diminished  when  we 
reflect  on  the  disorganised  and  perisliable  state  in  which  he 
left  the  mighty  fabric  of  his  empire.  Jt  is  true  that  the 
conquests  of  Alexander  fell  asunder  also  on  his  death  ;  but 
the  difference  is  great  in  this  respect ;  Alexander  was  sud- 
denly cut  ofT  m  the  ver}'  midst  of  his  career,  and  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  when  he  had  not  half  accomplished  the 
great  scheme  of  dominion  which  his  mind  was  equally 
qualified  to  execute  as  lo  plan,  and  which  we  have  therefore 
every  reason  to  believe  he  might  have  brought  to  perfection 
had  he  been  allowed  the  natural  extent  of  life  assigned  to 
man.  But  Charlemagne  had  accomplished  all  that  lie  ever 
intended  to  execute,  and  much  more  than  he  durst  origi- 
nally conceive,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age,  in  the  arras 
of  a  secure  and  uninterrupted  peace.  Yet  he  had  not 
thought  of  binding  together  the  discordant  parts  of  tha^ 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  12.  Dcccmher  ISO?.  Cc 
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immense  mass  of  power  which  he  had  spent  his  life  in  col- 
lecting ;  he  Lad  not  even  formed  the  project  of  a  well-orga- 
nized  constitution,  or  of  any  system  calculated  to  preserv 
and  perpetuate  the  concord  and  happiness  of  society. 

Jn  saying  that  he  appears  to   have  been  actuated  by  the 
itiere  lust  of  conquest,  without  any  of  those  ulterior  views 
which,  properly  directed,  may  render  the  name  even  of  a 
conqueror  a  blessing  to  posterity,  we  do  not  mean  that  he 
had  no  design    of  perpetuating,  for  the    benefit  of  his  de- 
scendants, that  empire  which  it  had  been  the  whole  pursuit 
of  his  life    to  acquire.     The  very  hypothesis  would  be  ridi- 
cul'>us,  and  is  at  once  overset  by  a  reference  to  his  testament, 
"which    proves  his    solicitude  foi    those  who  were    to    come 
after  him.     But  that  record   itself  is  sufficient  evidence  of 
■what  we  would   be   understood    to    maintain,  his  incapacity 
to  form  any  well-connected  scheme  for  keeping  together  the 
coT)quests"he   had   made;   since  nothing  could   have  been 
devisca  worse  calculated    to  produce   such  an   effect,  than 
the  very  instrument  m  question. 

Voltaire  ha>  been  accused,  and  with  justice,  of  indulging 
a  loo  general  and  ynOnahfied  mode  of  assertion,  of  catcl)ing 
a  prominent  feature,  or  dwelling  on  a  strong  light,  to  the 
tieglect  of  all  llse  under  parts  and  less  striking  shades  of  a 
picture  Nevertlicless,  the  more  we  examine  the  figure  of 
Charlemagne  by  the  imperfect  lights  which  history  affords 
"us,  the  more  we  are  inclined  to  approve  the  truth  of  ihat 
resemblance  which  he  has  drawn,  and  the  less  reason  do  we 
find  for  objecting  to  the  universaliiy  of  his  censure.  At  any 
rate,  Mr.  Card  lias  done  little  to  shake  us  in  our  opinion. 

We  have  given  our  reasons  for  thinking  the  subject  Mr.  C. 
1)as  chosen,  an  unhappy  one.     Yet  some  points  of  interest 
might  have  been  found  in  the  life  of  Charlemagne  gratifying 
to  the  military,  or  even  to   the  philosophical,  historian.     A 
modern  politician  might  also,  as  we  hinted  before,  find  amuse- 
ment, if  not  instruction,   in    the   contemplation   of  events 
which,  however  distant,  bear  so  striking  an  analogy  in  seve- 
ral particulars  to  the  stale  of  things  by  which  he  is  at  present 
surrounded.     And  though  on  all  topics  which  could  possibly 
produce  either  pleasure  or  profit,  Mr;  C.  has  unaccountably 
forborn  to  enlarge,  yet  we  have,  in  some  passages,  been  en- 
tertained by  the   close  resemblance  in  exterior  appearance 
"between  the  fortunate  usurpers  of  the  eighth  and  the  nine- 
teenth centuries.    In  the  main  points  of  comparison,  indeed, 
the  character  of  Charlemagne   sinks  infinitely  below  JNapo- 
leon's  level.     Conquerors  ol' nearly  an   equal  extent  of  terri- 
tory, masters  of  almost  the   same  dominions,  the  victories 
©brained  by  the  Frank  were  against  hordes  of  undisciplined 
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barbarians,  or  over  governtnents  already  totterin*^  to  decay. 
The  fortune  of  Buonaparte  has  been  opposed  to  ihe  meridian 
power  of  all  civilized  Europe,  and  he  has  seen  it  crumble 
piece  meal  away  betore  the  very  terrors  of  his  name.  In  the 
rapidity  of  their  marches,  the  decisive  vigour  of  their  coun- 
sels, tlie  undaunted  perseverance  and  restless  activity  of  their 
minds,  the  comparison  is  more  close  ;  but  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  each  are  incomparably  in  favour  of  the  Corsican, 
who  has  accomulished,  in  less  than  ten  years,  what  Charle- 
magne employed  the  whole  of  his  extensive  reign  in  perform- 
ing. In  one  striking  particular  of  his  policy,  Buonaparte  has 
evidently  kept  the  system  of  his  great  predecessor  in  view; 
the  number  of  dependent  soveieigns  with  whom  he  has  sur- 
rounded his  throne,  and  the  real  intrinsic  splendour  of  his 
imperial  establishment. 

Bishop  Hetton  had  been  sent  ambassador  by  Chajlemagne 
to  the  empress  Irene,  and  received  such  barbarous  insults 
from  the  populace  of  Constantinople  during  a  general  in- 
surrection, as  obliged  him  to  consult  his  safety  by  a  timely 
retreat.  The  new  emperor  Nicephorus  was  scarcely  seated 
on  the  throne  wiien  he  became  extremely  apprehensive  of 
the  consequences  which  tlie  angry  complaints  of  the  prelate 
migUt  produce,  and  itnmediaiely  sent  a  splendid  embassy  to 
anticipate,  if  possible,  the  return  of  Hetton,  to  palliate  the 
affront  which  had  been  offered,  and  diminish  by  milder  sug- 
gestions the  force  of  those  representations  which  he  so 
much  dreaded.  The  monk  of  St.  Gall  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  arrival  of  the  Greek  ambassadors,  in  which, 
if  we  substitute  the  white  and  black  rods  of  modern  ushers 
to  the  co/aphi  of  Ciiarles's  less  polished  courtiers,  we  may 
imagine  ourselves  undergoing  the  ceremony  of  an  introduc- 
tion  to  the  court  of  Napoleon. 

'The  ambassadors  of  Nicephorus,  after  a  journey  of  peril  and 
tediousness,  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sala,  where  Charle- 
magne  had  then  fix<'d  his  camp.  In  his  palace  of  Seltz,  in  Alsace, 
they  were  successively  led  through  four  halls  of  audience,  each  sur- 
passing the  other  in  splendid  decorations  :  in  the  first,  which  was 
consecrated  to  military  pomp,  a  crowd  of  warriors  and  officers 
appeared,  whose  dress  and  arms,  ornamented  with  costly  gems,  in- 
spired the  deepest  reverence.  One  of  them  was  seated  upon  a 
throne,  to  him  they  prepared  to  make  their  genuflexions  ;  to  their 
surprise,  however,  they  learn  thiit  he  was  only  i  domestic,  the  con- 
stable of  the  emperor.  In  the  second  hall,  another  personage  met 
their  eye,  surrounded  with  all  the  pomp  of  royalty  :  to  him  likewise 
they  were  ready  to  fall  prostrate,  had  they  not  been  stopped 
by  the  intelligence  that  he  was  no  more  than  the  count  of  the  palace, 
who  administered  justice  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  I»  the  third 
•  Cc2 
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and  fourth  halls  they  were  equally  deceived  by  the  high  steward  and 
great  chamberlain,  appearing  with  the  like  forms  and  ceremonies 
of  ostentatious  grandeur ;  and  if  we  may  believe  our  historian, 
ihey  were  politely  admonished  by  blows  in  each  hall,  to  reserve 
their  homage  for  t!ie  emporor. 

'  Havini;  thus  artfully  worked  up  their  impatience  and  curiosity 
to  the  highest  pitch,  the  doors  of  the  presence  chaml)er  were  at 
last  thrown  open,  and  Charlemagne  stood  before  their  eyes  fami- 
liarly reclining  on  the  shoulder  of  the  bishop  Hetton  ;  while  to 
heighten  the  stately  magnificence  of  the  scene,  he  was  encircled 
by  kings  his  sons,  princesses  his  daughters,  by  archbishops,  bishops, 
<]ukes  and  counts,  all  glittering  in  gold  and  silver.  In  the  first 
moment  of  their  amazement  and  confusion  to  behold  the  distin- 
guished favor  shewn  to  Hetlon,  the  Greek  ambassadors  cast  them- 
selves at  the  feet  of  the  emperor  to  implore  his  pardon  for  the 
violation  of  the  laws  of  hospitality  and  the  faith  of  treaties  to  his 
representative.  The  emperor  moved  his  hand  for  them  to  rise  :  and 
then  in  a  tone  of  mingled  dignitv  and  sternness  thus  addressed  them  : 
Hetton  forgives  you,  and  upon  his  solicitations,  I  am  willing  to 
bury  tile  past  in  oblivion  ;  but  henceforth  learn  to  respect  the 
person  of  a  bishop,  and  the  character  of  an  ambassador.' 

The  reflections  which  are  occasionally  interspersed  in  this 
work,  are  ciistinfi;uishable  neither  for  depth  of"  penetration 
jior  vivacity  of  expression,  and  the  author  is  not  often  very 
logical  in  his  deductions.  As,  f®r  instance,  where  he  ima- 
gines Theodulphus  to  have  been  a  Spaniard  rather  than  an 
Itahan,  from  his  applying  the  term  '  consauguineos  meos'  to 
the  Visigoths,  who,  as  we  know,  were  settled  in  Spain. 
Yet,  supposing  him  to  have  been  of  the  same  nation, we 
should  rather  have  expected  from  him  the  nearer  appelhilioa 
oi'  bret/irtii  tlian  tlie  more  distant  one  o(  cousins,  which,  on 
the  contrary,  applies  exactly  to  that  kind  of  relationship  and 
connection  which  always  subsisted  between  the  I  isigolhs 
of  Spain  and  the  Ostrogoths  o{'  lt;.ly;  and  from  among  the 
latter  people  Theodulplius  is  generally  allowed  to  have 
sprung.  Mr.  Card's  grammar  is,  generally,  unexception- 
able, and  his  style  gentlemanlike,  though  frequently  top 
inflated  for  the  sense.  Yet  carelessness  (we  cannot  attri- 
bute it  to  a  worse  cause)  has  betrayed  him  into  many  gross 
inaccuracies  in  both  respects;  and  in  iiis  Latin  quotations, 
the  faults  are  so  frequent  and  unpardonable  as  to  impose  on 
/us  a  piece  of  complaisance  rather  hard  of  digestion,  in  im- 
puting them  all  to  the  errata  of  the  press. 

Mr.  Card  has  often  appeared  before  the  public  as  a  writer 
before  now,  and  (as  we  find  from  the  advertisements  of  his 
former  works,  subjoined  to  the  present  publication)  has  been 
]iighly  complimented  by  some  of  our  brethren,  for 'brilliancy 
of  style^'  and  for    '  splendid  comnosition.'     IVe,  however. 
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lament  in  him  an  additional  instance  to  the  many  aheady 
before  us,  of  writers  who  have  been  spoiled  by  their  vicious 
imitation  of  the  too  seductive  eloquence  of  Gibbon.  With 
one  word  of  advice  respecting  that  celebrated  writer,  we 
therefore  conclude  our  remarks:— Though  he  may  delight 
us  as  a  friend  and  companion,  it  is  impossible  to  select  a 
worse  preceptor. 


Art.  Vn. — Caledonia  ;  or,  aji  Jccount,  historical  and  topo- 
graphic, of  ISorth  Britain,  from  the  most  ancient  to  the 
present  Times;  with  a  Dictionary  of  Places,  chorographical  ^ 
and  philological.     In  four  Volumes.    Fol.J.      By  George 
Chalmers,  F. U.S.  and  S. A.     4to.     'dl.  os,   Cadell.   1807. 

-  THE  Greek  adage  relative  to  a  large  book,  could  not  be 
more  strikingly  exemplified  than  in  the  present  instance.  A 
more  unwieldy  quarto  (and  it  threatens  no  less  than  three 
successors  of  equal  diaiensions)  has  rarely  met  our  eyes ;  and. 
it  would  not  be  easy  for  any  book,  whatever  its  bulk,  to  con- 
tain a  larger  proportion  of  presumption,  error,  and,  we  will 
venture  to  add,  of  ignorance.  The  author,  from  his  official 
situation  of  chief  clerk  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  has  had  ac- 
cess to  numerous  valuable  documents,  from  which  less  fa- 
voured writers  are  excluded.  He  cannot  be  accused  of 
having  neglected  the  golden  opportunity.  He  has  on  the 
contrary  availed  himself  of  it  with  great  liberality  ;  we  wisli 
we  could  add,  judgment.  But  he  has  endeavoured  to  build 
!i  superstructuie  without  having  laid  the  foundation,  and 
has  proved  himseK  incompetent  to  make  a  proper  use  of  the 
store-houses  of  information  which  lay  open  to  him.  The 
plan  of  this  article  will  be  to  prove  our  assertions  by  a  se- 
lection of  such  instances  as  are  glaring  and  unpardonable. 
JS'or  will  we  allow  that  this  vitu|>erative  mode  of  criti- 
cism, which  points  out  the  deficiencies,  and  passes  slightly 
over  the  merits  of  a  work,  is,  in  the  present  case,  unfair. 
When  an  author  possesses  exclusively  tlie  incalculable  ad- 
vantages above-mentioned  ;  when  that  author  issues  forth 
his  dogmas  with  a  tone  of  authority  that  indicates  a  pre- 
tension to  infallibility,  and  forces  opportunities,  where  he 
cannot  find  them,  of  depreciating  writers  whose  merits  , 
have  long  been  gratefully  acknowledged  by  the  public  ; 
when  tl)at  author  moreover  demands  an  exorbitant  re- 
ward for  the  instruction  he  imparls,  an-d  levies  an  enormous 
tax  upon  the  lime  and  purses  of  his  readers;  it  then  becomes 
no  more  than  our  duty,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  make  the  pub- 
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lie  understand  how  far  their  time  and  money  are  likely  to 
be  laid  out  to  advantage. 

It  must  be  premised^  that  Mr.  Chalmers's  pretensions  are 
founded  in  a  great  decree  on  his  knowledge  of  languages. 
Let  us  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  that  knowledge  be 
real  or  imagmary. 

'The  Gothic  word,'  says  Mr.  C.  '  for  the,  British  Aber, 
h  Aros ;  as  Nid-Jros'.  (p.  34,  note  3.)  This  is  rather  an 
unhappy  specimen  of  Mr.  Chahners's  philological  know- 
ledge. The  name  is  not  Nid-Ai'os,  but  Nidar-os,  the  mouth 
of  theNid  ;  ar  being  the  mark  of  the  genitive  in  one  of  the 
declensions  of  the  ancient  Norwegian,  or  Icelandic  lan- 
guage, and  OS  the  mouth  of  a  river.  (See  Run.  Jonae  Gram. 
Islandicae  rudimenta.) 

P.  40,  note  12,  '  Caledur,'  (Brit.)  signifies  the  'hard 
water.'     What  is  hard  water  ? 

We  are  told  by  this  master  of  languages(at  p. 53,  note  13), 
that  the  French  word  Eglise  (church)  is  derived  from  the 
British  or  Irish  Eg/uys,  Eglesy  &,c.  I^ow,  the  youngest 
dabbler  in  antiquarian  or  philological  science  could  in- 
form him,  that  Eglcs,  and  all  other  words  connected  with 
religion,  are  foreign,  and  were  received  from  the  people  who 
converted  our  ancestors  to  Christianity. 

In  like  manner  several  of  his  Gaelic  primitives  are  Eng- 
lish words  gaelized  ;  and  in  p.  215,  the  gaelized  Greek  word 
Eccles  (which  in  p.  53.  was  the  Gaelic  radix  of  the  French 
Eglise^  is  adduced  as  peculiarly  Britisli.  Of  Mr.  Chalmers's 
skill  in  the  Latin  tongue,  a  few  words  hereafter.  Our  attention 
is  at  present  arrested  by  a  literary  misdemeanor,  which  ought 
never  to  pass  unnoticed,  and  of  which  llie  instances  are  not 
to  be  counted  in  the  book  before  us.  We  mean  the  volun- 
tary mutilation  of  passages  quoted  from  different  authors. 
When  Mr.  Chalmers  has  once  laid  his  hands  on  a  sentence 
of  the  venerable  Bede,  or  any  other  authentic  writer,  no 
matter  whether  of  ancient  or  modern  fame,  whether  long 
since  dead,  or  actually  living,  to  give  the  lie  to  the  kidnapper 
who  has  stolen  and  disguised  it,  that  sentence  no  more  re- 
sembles itself,  than  alady  of  fashion  in  an  evening  resembles 
the  same  lady  of  fashion  in  a  morning.  And  yet  passages 
thus  garbled,  disfigured,  and  transformed,  are  given  in  in- 
verted commas,  as  ihe  ipsa  verba  oi  an  aulhor.  At  p. 98, 
note  (s),  we  read,  '  Caves,  capable  of  holding  set;e;a/  men, 
are  at  present  used  as  farm-houses.'  Who  would  be- 
lieve that  in  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  (vol.  If. 
p.  288.)  from  which  the  words  are  professedly  taken,  the 
caves  are  said  to  be  'fit  to  contain  a  number  of  cattle,'  and 
*  serve  at  present  for  offices  to  the  farm-house   placed  near 
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them  ?'  For  another  example  see  the  note  (I)  in  p.  147,  com- 
pared with  the  Statistical  Account,  vol.  XV.  p.  527. — Some- 
times Mr.  C.'s  audacity  goes  so  far  as  to  convey,  in  his  quo- 
tations, a  meaning  directly  opposite  to  that  ot  the  author 
quoted.   Thus,  at  p.  358,  lie  quotes  Bede,  (L.  1.  c.  i.)  lor  the 
Scots  having  settlements  in  Cuningham  and  Kyle;  whereas 
that  writer  expressly  says,  (c.  J2.)  that  the  Scotti  and  Picli 
lived  to  the  N.  W.  and  N.  of  the  Britons,  from  whom  they 
were  separated  by  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  were 
from  that  circumstance  called    transmarine    nations.     Tura 
next  lo  p.  477,  note  (k).   '  That  the  language    of  the  Irish 
prevailed  in  Scotland,' saith  the  Enquirer,  1769-  v.  11.  p.l60, 
'  after  the  time  of  Kenneth,  the  conqueror  of  thePicts,  there 
is  not  the  shadow  of  proof.*     In  Pmkerlon's  Enquiry   the 
words   are  :  '  That   the  language  of  the  Scotti,    tlie  Irish, 
prevailed    in  Scotland   after  the  time   of  Kenneth,    there  is 
not   a   shadow  of  proof.'     Now,  though  this   be  egregious 
nonsense,  as    the     language    which    PinUerton    so     wildly 
denies  to  have  prevailed  in  Scotland  after  the  time  of   Ken- 
neth, prevails,  as  all  the  world  knows,  to  this  day  in  the  High- 
lands, a  very  large  portion  of  Scotland,  yet  it  is  very  unfair 
to  represent  him  calling  Kenneth  the  Conqueror  of  the  Picts, 
when  it  is  the  principal  object  of  his(Pinkerton's)book  to  make 
us  believe  that  Kenneth  was  hereditary  king  of  the  Picts  (we 
beg  pardon,thef  iA-s),  and  that  he  conquered  theScots.  Let  him. 
who  is  not  satisfied,   turn  to  p.  367,  note  (a),  where  Mr.  C. 
dreamsof  a  fictitious  donation  of  ligbert  to  Kenneth  III.  for 
which  William  of  Malinesbury  and  John  of  Wallingtord  are 
quoted.     But  if  Mr.  C.    had   bestowed  time  in   his  evening 
amusements  (see  the  first  sentence  of  his  Preface)  to  look  at  the 
authorities  which  he  cites,  he  would  have  found  that  it  was 
not  Eiibert,   but  Edgar,  the  fifth  in  descent  from  him,  who 
resigned  Lothian  to  Kenneth  IV^  and  not  Kenneth  III.   Thus 
his  triumph  over  '  the  fallacy  of  VVallingford/  and  his  nola- 
blediscovery  that  Egbert,  king  of  England,  and  Kenne'.h  the 
'Third,  king  of  Scotland,  were  not  contemporaries,  only  ex- 
cite the  smile  of  contempt.     A  similar  instance  of  wilful  per- 
version, and  ignorant  triumph,  appears  in  p.  615,  note  (s^, 
where  he  says,  '  we  are  told  by  a  late  commercial  annahsL* 
(meaning  Mr.  Macpherson,who  isstill  alive,and  we  hope,  add- 
ing to  our  stock  of  authentic  historical  information),  'on  the 
weak  authority  of  Snorro,  "that  in  lOyS,  Scotland  was  de- 
prived of  Kintire  by  a  quibble  *."     He  goes  on  to  charge 


*  These  words  are  marked  with  inverted  commas,  as  if  written  by  Mr.  Mac  - 
phersoii.  But  no  such  woids  are  to  be  found  in  his  work.  What  good  can  anymaa 
propose  to  himsf;lf  by  such  misrepresentations  ? 
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that  author  with  an  anachronism  in  making  Malcolm  III. 
alive  at  that  time;  and  a  little  lower  he  triumphantly  asks, 
*  what  could  Snorro  know  of  such  an  event  V  because  it  hap- 
pened about  130  years  before  his  time,  as  if  an  historian 
ought  to  record  nothing  but  what  he  had  seen  with  his  own 
eyes.  Mr.  C.  must  surely  have  protracted  his  evening 
aujusement  to  a  very  late  hour,  and  been  absolutely  dozing, 
when  he  wrote  the  strange  fturago  of  absurdities  contained  in 
this  note,  to  notice  all  which  would  require  more  labour 
than  our  limits  will  admit  us  to  bestow  upon  them.  We  have 
examined  the  place  pointed  at  in  our  Annals  of  Commerce, 
(a  work,  by  the  bye,  of  great  literary  research,  and  full  of 
vngnrbltd  and  impartial  documents  of  unquestionable  au- 
thenticity,) and  we  find  that  Mr.  Macpherson,  instead  of 
making  Malcolm  III.  concerned  in  the  affair,  as  Mr.  C.  with 
equal  truth  and  modesty  asserts,  has  not  given  the  name  of 
the  king  of  Scotland  in  the  text,  and  in  a  note  has  pointed 
out  the  mistake  of  Snorro  in  calling  him  Malcolm,  which, 
however,  does  not  affect  his  veracity  with  respect  to  the  fact; 
and  he  has  animadverted  upon  some  of  the  late  Scottish 
Writers,  who,  like  others  still  later,  *  do  not  regard  fact  more 
than  fiction,'  for  inventing  and  repeating  a  fable  of  the  ces- 
sion of  the  islands  by  Donald,  the  brother  of  Malcolm  :  and 
Vie  concludes  by  shewing  the  probability  that  Edgar  was  the 
King  of  Scotland,  whose  name  should  have  stood  in  place  of 
Malcolm's.  Will  not  thisbeenough  to  shame  Mr.  Chalmers? 
The  explanation  of  the  names  of  the  Pictish  kings,  which 
we  find  at  page  207,  is  almost  equal  to  the  Pikish  etymolo- 
gies of  our  author's  friend,  Mons.  P2w/tY//o;i,  the  Enquirer  : 
no  other  person  can  match  the  absurdity  of  either  of  them — ■ 
unless,  perhaps,  Deviw  Swift. 

Mr.  C.  has  revived  the  dormant  story  (p.  299.)  of  Kenneth 
Mac-Alpin  being  the  true  heir  of  the  I'ictish  kingdom,  in 
right  of  his  grandmother,  whom  he  calls  Urgusia,  instead  of 
Fergusia  or  Fergusiana,  the  name  given  her  by  Hector  Bo- 
ethius,  and  his  followers,  'i'his  he  does  upon  the  authority 
«f  Boethius,  Lesly,  Buchanan,  and  Chambers,  authors  whoin 
no  person  desirous  of  discovering  truth  would  ever  pay  any 
attention  to;  and  he  endeavours  to  make  the  reader  believe 
that  Fordun  is  also  a  voucher  for  this  story,  which  does  not, 
however,  appear  to  rest  upon  any  authority,  even  as  old  as 
Fordun's.  The  story,  it  is  true,  passed  with  Innes,  who 
says  (p.  141.)^  *  all  our  modern  writers  do  also  agree,  &c.* 
.  This  acquiescence  in  mere  modern  authority  was  by  no 
means  justifiable  in  Innes,  who  was  attempting  to  wrest  the 
history  of  Scotland  out  of  the  hands  of  fabulists.  But  wliat 
shall  wesay  of  our  preseat  author,  who  professes  to  estabiiiii 
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all  his  facts  upon  the  basis  of  unquestionable  auth^rtj,  and 
from  his  ample  magazine  of  original  documents,  looks  do;va 
witlj  contempt  apon  ail  others  who  have  ever  presumed  to 
write  in  any  oftlie  numerous  departments  of  literatui*e  which 
he  has  taken  into  his  own  hands,  and  yet  builds  a  most  im- 
portant part  of  his  history  absolutely  upon  nothing  i  He  has, 
whether  by  oversight  or  design,  entirely  omitted  Urquis,  the 
father  of  (jrgusia,  and  also  her  two  brothers,  in  his  history 
of  the  Pictish  kings.  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  accuracy  and 
judiciousness  of  his  historical  researches. 

1*.  501.  '  Edgar,  the  first  of  a  new  dynasty.'  What  was 
new  in  it  ?  Is  it  that  his  raotiier  was  an  Englishwoman  i  So 
was  his  grandmoiher,  so  was  the  wife  of  King  Duncan,  and 
probably  others  of  the  earlier  queens  ol  Scotland,  whose 
names  are  not  recorded,  or  are  not  at  present  recollected  by 
us. 

Mr.  Chahnershas  the  honour  to  imitate  his  fiiend  (he  Em- 
quirer,  in  the  overbearing  confidence  and  contempt  with 
which  he  notices  those  who  happen  to  difier  from  him  ;  and 
like  liim,  he  is  often  unfounded  in  his  confidence.  For  in- 
stance, he  insists  (p.  CGy.j  that  there  were  no  Scots  settled 
in  Britain  before  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  ;  and  at 
p.  193,  he  sneers  at  the  absolute,  decision  of  Gibbon.  (De- 
ehne  and  Fall,  8vo.  edit.  4th  vol.  2!-)  I— 29^)  It  is,  to  be 
6ure,  a  decisive  proof  of  the  Scots  being  in  no  other  country 
than  Ireland,  that  Orosius  says  that  Ireland  is  inhabited  by 
tribes  of  the  Scots.  In  like  manner  it  may  be  said  that 
North  America  is  inhabited  by  English  people,  ergo,  there 
was  a  time  when  Englishmen  were  no  where  but  in  America, 
and  the  people  of  England  have  originated  froiu  ^iortli 
America. 

At  p.  193,  it  is  said,  '  Bede  repeats  the  sentiment  of  Gilda« 
respecting  the  Scots.'  It  is  very  extraordinary  that  Mr. C 
should  shut  his  eyes  against  the  distinct  explanation  given 
by  Bede,  whose  words  (L.  1,  c.  12.)  are  these  :  *  Deijique 
subito  duiibusgentibus  transmarinis  vehementer  ssevis,  ScotLo- 
rnm  a  Lircio,  Pictorum  ab  Jquilons.,  multO's  stupet  gemilqu'e 
(Britannia  Roniana)  per  annos.  Iransmaiinas  autem  diciinu'? 
has  gentes,  non  quod  extra  Britatiniam  esstnt  positce,' sed 
quia  e  parte  Britonum  erant  remotaj,  duobus  fii.ibus  maris 
iiitcijacentibus  :'  viz.  the  Firths  of  Forth  avid  Clyde, 
whicti  he  describes  with  marks  which  cannot  {..ossibly  be 
mistaken  or  misrepresented,  if  Mr.  C.  had  read  B<de  even 
with  the  guidance  (sometimes  not  very  faithful)  ot  his  ud- 
.  mired  friend  Whitaker,  he  might  have  found  ilsat  the  Scots 
-  viQxe  pet maitfiiili/ settled \n  Britain  long  before  therera  whicli 
he  assigns  to-  their  first  settlement.   But  Uf  uda,  who^  accord- 
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ing  to  Bede,  (L.  I,  c.  1,)  led  the  first  colony,  is  (we  know  not 
why)  annihilated  by  the  potent  pen  of  this  new  dictiilor  o-f 
Caledonian  Uhtory , philologi/ , and  anliqinties.  Even  the  En- 
quirer, notwithstanding  his.  inveterace  hatred  of  the  Celtic 
savages,  sees  the  reality  of  Reuda's  folony,  and  fixes  the  sera 
of  it  with  tolerable  accuracy.  (Enquiry  into  the  History  of 
Scotl.  vol.  i.  p.  GO.j  It  must  be  very  pleasing  to  ttie  En- 
quirer to  see  his  ponderous  antagonist  contradicting  his  ran- 
dom assertions  upon  the  wild  authority  of  Bryant  aad  Go- 
belin.    See  the  first  chapter  throughout. 

The  discovery  of  Roman  coins  in  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try whatever,  is  adduced  by  this  logical  writer,  in  many 
parts  of  his  work,  as  a  proof  that  it  was  subject  tc>  R  une, 
■where  those  coins  were  struck.  By  this  mode  of  p root',  al- 
most every  part  of  Europe  is,  in  the  present  day,  biibject  to 
his  majesty  George  III.,  whose  subsidies  have  been  liberally 
bestowed  on  most  of  the  princes  in  Europe,  and  consequently 
liis  gold  coins  may  be  found  in  greater  abundance  on  the 
continent,  than  in  any  part  of  Britain:  Mr.  C.  forgets 
that  coins  are  portable,  and  that  the  Romans  gave  money 
to  the  Caledonians  to  purchase  their  for!-)eara[ue  ;  tiiough 
in  p.  164,  he  seems  to  know  that  the  Britons  could  carry 
money. 

The  silence  of  historians  is  repeatedly  brought  forward  as  a 
prooj" ihht  there  were  no  wars  or  commotions  in  Britain  dur- 
ing certain  periods.  Is  it  possible  that  the  autlior  can  be  so 
ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  we  have  lost  the  first  thirteen 
books  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who  refers,  in  his  C/th 
book,  to  his  account  of  British  affairs  in  tliose  lost  books  of 
his  history  ?  and  also  that  the  British  history  has  been  pe- 
culiarl}'  unfortunate  in  the  loss  of  several  other  classic 
works  ? 

*Theodosu]S,'  says  Mr.  C.  (p.  194.)  '  is  said  to  have  found 
the  Picts  and  Scots  in  the  act  of  plundering  Augusta,  the 
London  of  modern  times.  But  this  improbabihty  was  re*, 
served  for  the  ignorance  or  the  inattanlion  of  modern  wri- 
ters to  assert.'  And  in  a  note  he  actually  quotes  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  (lib.  xxvii.  c.  vii.)  ;  and  adds,  that  'Gibbon 
(V.  iv,  pp.  £9f)-7.)  gives  some  countenaoc-e  to  what  was  too 
absurd*  for  positive  assertion.'  If  he  had  turned  the 
leaf  of  Gibbon's  book,  he  would  have  seen,  that  he  does 
not  merely  give  some  countenance  to  the  story,  but  ab- 
solutely asserts,  that  'in  his  muTch/rom  Sandrcich  to  London, 
Theodosius  defeated  several  parties  of  the  bavbarians,  (Picts, 


*  We  copy  his  0  ,vn  punctuation. 
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AUacots,  and  Scots,)  released  a  number  of  captives,  Sec* 
Ammianus,  fVorn  whoru  Gibbon  takes  these  undoubted  facts, 
and  vvliom  perhaps  Mr.  C.  reckons  one  of  the  ignorant  and 
inattentive  modtrn  writers,  expressly  says,  that  Theodosius 
fell  in  with  scattered  parties  of  the  enemy,  loaded  with 
spoil,  and  driving  off  the  captive  people  and  cattle,  when 
on  Ills  way  from  Rutupiae  (near  Sandwicli)  to  London 
('tendensad  Lunduiimm').  Thus  we  see,  that,  instead  of 
not  having  penetrated  to  London,  the  northern  invaders 
were  actually  in  possession  of  Kent.  Who  shall  we  say  is 
inattentive,  Ammianus  and  Gibbon,  or  our  infallible  dic- 
tator i" 

Let  us  take  another  instance.  In  transcribing  General 
Roy,  (but,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  without  acknow- 
ledgment,) i\lr.  C.  asserts  as  follows:  (p.  145.)  'Bede  and 
Richard  agree  in  saying  that  Agricola-  fuunded  Victoria  as  a 
memorial  of  his  victory  over  Galgacus,  at  the  Grampian.' 
We  should  have  been  much  obliged  to  IVIr.  C.  if  he  had 
condescended  to  let  us  know  in  what  part  of  Bede's  works 
this  curious  information  is  lo  be  found.  After  searching  for 
it  in  vain  (for  which  waste  of  our  lime  we  forgive  Mr.  C, 
like  good  christians),  we  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  Bede 
knew  any  thing  of  Agricola,  or  Galgacus,  or  Victoria  having 
ever  existed.  This  is  equal  to  the  erudite  compilers  of  the 
Magna  Britannia,  who  inform  us  (p.  107 1.)  that  the  people 
of  Kent  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus. 

Mr.  C,  is  continually  nibbling  and  carping  at  Lord 
Hailes,  General  Roy,  Mr.  Gibbon,  and  other  respectable 
writers,  who  have  bestowed  more  attention  upon  what  they 
wrote  than  he  doe?,  and  whose  works  will  be  esteemed  after 
his  are  forgotten.  So  fond  is  he  of  bespattering  every  body 
that  comes  in  his  way,  that  Ainslie,  who  published  a  map 
of  Scotland  about  twenty  years  ago,  is  continually  brought 
in  as  an  accomplice  with  General  Roy,  in  the  crime  of  dif- 
fering from  Mr.  C.  in  the  position  of  some  of  the  Roman 
stations,  which  he  inserted  in  his  map  implicitly  and 
avowedly  from  that  gentleman.  As  Mr.  Ainslie,  we  believe, 
does  not  pretend  to  be  an  historian  or  antiquary,  he  ouo-ht 
not  to  be  dragged  in  his  old  age  from  the  rural  dwelliu"- 
to  which  he  has  retired  with  the  esteem  of  ail  who 
irnew  him,  before  a  court  of  antiquarian  criticism,  especi- 
ally such  a  court  as  that  of  which  Mr.  C.  has  ( onslituted 
himself  the  sole  judge ;  but,  to  borrow  the  words  of  Mr. 
C's  own  preface. 


'  Facilius  carpere  quatn  imitari;* 
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and,  to  borrow  nearly  the  words  of  another  work^  whicli,  we 
believe,  lately  had  his  helping  hand, 

•  Gude  Maister  Chalmers,  tak  your  ain  tail  bame  !' 

It  is  a  very  usual  praclice  with  this  self-salisfied  author  to 
apply  the  words  '  unquestionably,' '  undoubted,'  *  unalterably 
fixed/  '  demonstrated,'  &r.  to  his  positions  of  Roman  sta- 
tions; and  in  geneial  he  decides  with  as  much  confidence, 
as  if  he  had  been  chiet  cleik  to  the  Roman  office  for  the 
consideration  of  all  matters  relating  to  roads  and  foreign 
stations.  More  judicious  antiquaries  know  that  more  than 
half  of  the  Roman  towns  ot  the  southern  part  of  Britain, 
(where,  we  humbly  presume,  the  means  of  information  are  as 
copious  as  in  Caledonia,)  cannot  be  positively  fixed,  and 
that  this  is  a  species  of  inves-igation  which  very  seldom  ad- 
mits of  demonstration.  Mr.  C.,  when  he  talks  of  places 
being  exactly  fixed  in  Richard's  map,  must  he  supposed  to 
be  so  little  acquainted  with  maps,  of  which  he  appears, 
however,  to  possess  a  very  ample  store,  as  to  imagine  that 
accuracy  of  positions  or  distances  is  to  be  found  in  ancient 
maps.  Every  body  knows  that  some  approMination  to  the 
truth,  in  respect  to  the  relative  positions  of  places,  is  ali 
that  can  be  expected. 

It  is  asserted  (p.  45C).),  though  without  any  shadow  of 
authority  being  offered  for  the  assertion,  that  the  ancient 
Britons  adored  the  water,  and  thereibre  abstained  from  eat- 
ing fish.  This  abstinence,  it  is  added,  is  still  kept  up  ;  and 
it  is  assigned  as  the  cause  that  the  Highlanders  do  not  enter 
into  the  views  of  the  legislature  in  promoting  the  catching 
offish  as  a  national  object.  Genuine  history  and  record, 
and,  what  may  surprise  the  matter-of-fact  reader  still  more, 
even  Mr.  C.'s  own  work,  afford  hundreds  of  proofs  of  the 
falsehood  of  this  most  extraordinary  assertion.  See  espe- 
cially pp.  783  et  seq.  it  is  truly  wonderful  that  a  man 
of  any  reflection  could  run  into  three  such  stupendous  blun- 
ders as  this  paragraph  exhibits,  in  the  two  assertions,  and  the 
inference  drawn  from  them.  But  Mr.  C,  like  a  staunch 
politician,  (we  mean  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word)  is  desi-- 
reus  of  imputing  the  failure  of  the  fishery  to  any  cause  ra- 
therthan  the  true  one. 

Mr.  C.  has  the  merit  of  doing  morejustice  to  the  antiqua- 
rian investigations  of  Mr.  Mailland,  than  has  been  done  by 
some  other  writers  upon  Scottish  antiquities,vvho  have  endea- 
voured to  bury  in  oblivion  the  name  of  that  industrious  au- 
thor.    This -distinction  Maitland  perhaps  owes  to  his  being 
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dead  before  our  author  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of 
antiquities. 

He  also  has  merit  in  dul}'  observing  the  changes  in  the 
constitution  of"  Scotland,  which,  most  of  the  Scottish  writ- 
ers supposed,  had  been  in  all  ages  what  they  saw  it  in  their 
own.  Nor  would  lie  be  entitled  to  inconsiderable  praise  for 
encountering  the  unfounded  dogmas  of  Pinkerton  upon  the 
origin  of  the  Picts,  and  their  conquest  of  the  Scots,  if  he 
had  not  conducted  the  controversy  so  mucli  in  that  writer's 
own  style  of  supercilious  assumption  and  abusive  language. 
But  as  they  are  both  would-be  dictators,  we  shall  t)nly  saj 
that  they  are  a  par  nobik  frotrum,  worthy  of  each  other. 

Our  author's  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Stewarts, 
(p.  572.)  that  hitherto  perplexing  subject  of  genealogical 
research,  appears  in  its  essseniials  to  be  authentic,  and  what 
may  seem  surprizing,  the  information  is  drawn  from  the 
Baronage  and  iVIonasticon  of  Dugdale,  works  which  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  public  above  a  century.  Where 
were  the  eyes  of  all  the  Scottish  genealogical  antiquaries  ? 
Did  they  see  it,  and  think  the  origin  not  sufficiently  illus- 
trious for  a  royal  family  ? 

We  cannot  bestow  the  sh  me  commendation  on  the  subsequent 
genealogy  of  Wallace,  (p.  577.)   wherein  Richard  Waitnse 
is  supposed  to  be  of  an   Anglo-Norman   family,    apparently 
for  the  very  curious  reason,   that  people  of  the  same    name 
occur  in  English   records.     Does  Mr.  Chalmers  compose  so 
ri^^vMy  \x\  hhevoiing  amuaeinenls,    as   not   to   recollect  that 
there    were  Welslmien  (Walenses)  in  the  south   as    well  as 
the    north    part   of  Britain,  and  that    neither    the    one   nor 
the  other  were  Anglo-Normans?      Dues  he  forget   that  he 
himself  (pp.  2  iC).  y.OS.)  had  found  the  people  of  the   south- 
west part  of  Scotland  called  by  the   name  of  Walenses  in 
an  age  prior  to  that  of  Uichard  fValen3e,as  he  most  strangely 
calls  Richard  IValtnm,   deceived  apparently  (for  \\e  are  not 
-so  well  stock'd  with  chartularics  as  he  1?)   bv    baviii,<:j   found 
alense  in  the  ablative  among  the  witnesses, — ttnte  Ricardo 
IVaUme.     Crawfurd,  in    his  history  of  Renfrew,  (pp.  .5.  10. 
of  the  Stew-trts)    properly  called    him    Ricardus  Wallensis ; 
or,  by  the  bye,   this  is  no  new  discover}'.     Atiy  school-boy 
Avould  blush  at  letting  sucli   an  egregious    mark    of  igno- 
rance pass  through  hi§  hands.     But   this    is-only  oue   of  a 
thousand   instances  of  blunders  in  the  Latin  passages  intro- 
duced or  quoted  in  this  work,  many  of  which  would  puzzle  a 
tolerably  good  Latinist  to  guess   at   the  meaning  of  them, 
and  induce  a  reasonable  belief  that  Mr.  C.  has  scarcely  any 
knowledge  of  the   language.      Thus,   in   p.    686,  we   find 
iS/iarta  antiquamed  asa  plural. — Uxelluni-monles_,  p.  581.— 
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Me  et  Johannis.  At  p.  194.  is  Jovien,  copied  from  a 
French  author,  probably  TiJiemont;  and  liundreds  of  others 
too  tedious  to  be  detaiied. 

Before  taking  leave  of  this  author,  we  cannot  help  no- 
ticing one  other  error,  of  inattention  or  design.  It  is  his 
frequent  custom  to  quote  charters  in  Bibl.  Harl.,  i  e.  the 
Harleian  library  of  manuscripts  in  the  British  Musenm, with- 
out marking  the  number  or  folio  ;  and  chartularies  in  MS., 
without  saying  where  are  they  to  be  found.  Does  he  desire 
that  we  should  read  through  all  the  manuscripts  of  the 
vast  Harleian  collection,  and  hunt  over  all  Britain  for  the 
chartularies ;  or  does  he  wibh  to  prevent  us  from  verifying 
his  quotations  ? 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  insinuate  otherwise  than  that,  as 
a  thesaurus  of  Caledonian  antiquarian  matter,  this  work 
is  of  considerable  value  ;  but  it  is  encumbered  with  innume- 
rable repetitions,  which  harass  the  reader  and  swell  the 
book;  it  is  deformed  by  inaccuracies,  which  have  their  birth 
sometimes  in  negligence,  sometimes  in  ignorance;  by  pre- 
sumption, which  disgusts;  and  by  a  spirit  of  detraction  which 
savours  strongly  of  malevolence.  Many  minor  defects 
might  be  pointed  out,  as  the  punctuation,  which  is  fre- 
quently so  injudicious  as  to  leave  us  to  guess  the  meaning  \ 
the  coining  of  words  which  were  never  used  before,  and 
which  every  person  of  taste  will  hope  may  never  be  used 
^gain  ;  the  use  of  substantives  for  adjectives,  (e.  g.  Selgovie- 
town,  p.  120;  Union- period,  p,  880.)  Great  want  of  judg- 
ment is  also  displayed  in  the  adoption  of  figurative  lan- 
guage; and  of  unmeaning,  superfluous,  or  impertinent  epi- 
thets; and,  generally  speaking,  in  an  imitation  of  the  awk- 
ward style   of  Whiiaker.        The   use  of  '  run,'  instead  of 

*  ran,"  during  a  year,'  instead  of  '  in  a  year,'  and  innume- 
rable other  nuuks  of  disregard  to  propriety  of  language,  of 
a  similar  nature,  are  not  worth  noticing  in  the  woik  of  an 
author  who  makes  a  language  for  himself.  Still  less  would 
it  be  worth  while,  where  there  are  so  many  gross  blunders 
(to  call  them  no  worse)  in  the  composition,  to  observe  that 
the  book  is  deformed  with  numerous  typographical  errors 
in  every  page,  especially  where  any  Latin  words  are  intro- 
duced. 

The  notes,  which  are  numerous,  would  be  very  valuable, 
as  authentic  documents,  if  wecould  have  any  reliance  upon 
the  correctness, of  the  extracts. — The  embellishments  are  a 

*  British  Koman  map  of  Caledonia,'  and  some  plans  of 
ancient  camps. 

We  sf  em  to  see  reason  for  believing  that  tlie  threatened 
remainder  of  this  very  ponderous  work  wUl  never  see  the 
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ligV.t.  Several  anticipations  are  observable,  which  appear 
lo  betray  a  conscious  apprehension  on  llie  part  of  the  author 
that  ihe  present  publication,  at  least  in  one  sense,  will  be 
more  than  enough  ;  and  in  concluding  il  with  a  '  supplemen- 
tal view,  comprehending  the  most  prominent  transactions 
of  subsequent  limes,'  which  is  brought  down  to  the  late 
union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Mr.  Chalmers  seems  ta 
have  chaualed  his  own  requiem. 


Art.  VIII. — Struggles  through  Life  ;  exemplified  in  ihe  vari- 
ous Travels  and  .■Adventures   in  Europe,   Jiia,  JJrica,  and 
America,  of  Lieutenant  John  Harriott,  formerlj/  of  Lloch- 
ford,  in  Essex  ;   now  Uesident  Magistrate    of  the  Thames- 
Foiice.     In  tivo   I'olumes.     8vo.     Huichard.     1807. 

THE  author  of  these  volumes  has  gone  through  more  ad- 
ventures that!  we  had  believed  to  have  fallen    to  the  lot  of 
any  single  individual  since   the   days  of  Sindbad  the  sailor. 
He  has  also  proved  himself  a  most  useful  member  of  society, 
and  has  rendered   a  signal  service  to  the  mercantile  part  of 
the  community  by  the  establishment  of  the  Thames  Police, 
which  he  originally  planned  and  proposed,  and  of  which  he 
is  at  this  day  the  resident  magistrate.     Of  this  institution   a 
more  detailed  account  will  be  given  before  the  conclusion  of 
the  article.     Previous  to  his  finally  settling  in  life,  he  sowed 
his  wild  oals  in  almost  every  region  of  F.urope,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America;  and  has  now  in  his  declining  years  published, 
for   tl)e  amusement  or  benefit  of   his   children  and   grand- 
children, a   regular    and  detailed    account  of  the   singular 
events  of  his  cliequered    life,  from    his    boyish  days   to  the 
present  hour.     One  of  the  greatest  objections  we  have  to  al- 
lege against  this  work,  is  its  decided  vulgarity  of  sentiment, 
manner,  and  language,  which   cannot  fail  to  rush  upon  the 
notice  of  tlie  most  superficial  reader,  and  to  offend  the  sen- 
sibility of  those   who  have  the  least  acquaintance  with   the 
nice  decorum  of  polished  life.     Mr.  Harriott    has  been,    at 
different  periods  in  the  course  of  his  motley  career,  an  offi- 
cer in  the  army   and  in  t'.e  navy,    a  country    gentleman,  a 
justice  of  tlie   peace,  and  in  several  other  respectable  situa- 
tions.    He    appears    to    have  enjoyed  the  benefit   of  much 
good  company  at  one  time  or  other,    though  by  no   means 
uniformly,  in  different  quarters  of  the  world;  he  displays  on  ail 
occasions  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  an  honest,  upright, 
and  benevolent  man  ;  but  his  v/ays  of  thinking  and  expres- 
sing himself,  evince  him  utterly  unconversant  with  the  ha- 
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"bits  and  notians  of  that  comprehensive  but  indefinable  term 
— a  term  peculiar  to  the  English  hnguage, — a  geijtleman. 

Mr.  Harriott  took  his  first  bias  tor  traveliing,  from  reading" 
Bobinson  Crusoe.  Accordingly,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he 
sailed  as  a  midshipman  on  board  a  man  of  war.  His  first 
vovage  was  to  North  America,  and  he  comaienced  his  series 
of  '  strutzeles'  with  a  storm  the  first  niu;lit  alter  sailing  from 
Spithead.  At  New  York  he  had  a  romantic  adventure  witli 
a  distressed  female,  which  does  credit  to  his  heart.  On  the 
coast  of  Newfour.dland  he  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck,  arrd 
on  his  passage  from  thence  to  Gibraltar,  had  an  engage- 
ment with  two  Frencli  frigates,  oneof  whicls  was    captured. 

His  ship  was  next  sent  on  a  cruize  up  tlie  Mediterranean, 
and  being  stationed  at  Leghorn  during  the  Carnival  season, 
our  hero  fell  in  love  with  a  young  Italian  lady  of  threat  beauty, 
to  whom  he  narrowly  escaped  being  ujcirrieJ.  The  lady  how- 
ever seems  to  have  displayed  a  degree  of  prudtnce  very  un- 
common in  her  age  and  sex,  and, it  may  be  suspected,  not  very 
compatible  with  the  entliusiasm  of  unboHnded  love.  She  nol 
only  refused  to  sacrifice  her  own  religion  (L;->dyClemeniina  had 
clone  as  much  before  herjbut  she  refused,  with  a  most  desperate 
generosity,  to  hear  of  her  inamorato's  giving  up  his  religion. 
The  artful  Italian  was  too  much  for  the  simplicity  of  the 
British  tar;  she  had  probably  found  a  more  agretable  lover, 
and  persuaded  John  Bull  not  only  to  go  about  his  business, 
but  to  be  satisfied  with  her  reasons,  and  to  admire  her  heroism. 

Soon  after,  while  at  anchor  in  the  i^le  of  Cyprus,  tlie 
plague  broke  out  on  board  of  our  author's  ship,  having  been 
communicated  by  a  Greek  passenger,  who  died  on  the 
passage  to  i^t.  John  d'Acre.  After  much  alarm,  and  labour 
to  prevent  the  diffusion  of  the  contagion,  they  escaped  with 
the  loss  of  three  of  the  crew.  Passing  over  a  quarrel  with 
the  Bashaw  of  Acre,  and  several  engagements  of  more  or 
less  note  in  the  Mediterranean,  we  shall  bring  our  sailor  to 
the  island  of  Lampadocia,  where  he  entertained  serious  no- 
tions of  leaving  the  ship  and  turning  hermit.  No  more 
than  three  inhabitants  were  found  on  the  island  : 

'They  stylfd  themselves  Mahometan  Religiosos.living  there  asher- 

niits,  but  abountlins;  with  the  good  tilings  they  reared  and  cultivated. 
Thtir  situaliua,  full  liHlf  a  mile  from  the  shore,  was  beautifully 
lomcintic ;  and  their  haljitation  was  formed  by  a, rude  front,  built  up 
near  the  entrance  of  a  cavern,  and  appeared  to  have  other  apart-! 
ments  besides  the  one  which  they  only  permitted  us  to  enter.  At  a 
small  distance  opposite,  they  had'  another  such  place,  but  less,  which 
was  called  their  mosque,  or  chapel;  in  the  middle  of  which  was  a 
larae  C(.ffii),  eUvated  from  the  ground,  with  lamps  burning;,  and 
where  thev-  baid  one  of  them  continually  watched  and  prayed,  ^c. 
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*  Doubts  arose  in  some  ofour  minds  whether  they  were  really  Turks, 
or  whether  there  were  not  more  inhabitants,  and  we  particularly  sus- 
pected them  to  have  femaks  concealed.     Captain  R ■  however, 

gave  strict  orders  that  they  should  be  in  no  way  molested,  and  what 
poultry  and  fruit  they  could  spare  was  paid  foj-.  Tliey  had  a  few 
patches  of  ground,  inclosed  by  walls  built  with  loose  stones,  where 
they  grew  corn  and  kept  a  few  sheep   that  were  in  good  condition.' 

In  tlie  island  of  Corsica  Mr.  H.  and  two  of  his  shipmates 
were  very  near  being  put  to  death  by  the  servants  of  a  gen- 
tleman, who  caughtthem  in  tlieact  of  robbing  their  master's 
garden.  We  gently  beg  leave  to  refer  Mr.  Harriott  to  the 
third  page  of  his  first  chapter,  where,  after  relating  asimilar 
piank  which  he  performed  when  a  school-boy,  he  assures 
us  that  the  peculiar  punishment  then  inflicted  upon  hini 
*  made  a  wholesome  impression  on  his  mind,  never  to  be  ef- 
faced.' Was  his  morality  then  confined,  to  England,  that 
several  years  after,  when  he  had  no  longer  the  excuse  of 
childhood,  he  should  without  scruple  be  guilty  of  the  same 
ofience  in  Corsica  ? 

While  off  Lisbon,  it  having  blown  very  hard  all  night, 
and  suddenly  dropt  to  a  calm,  '  leaving  a  cross-popli no- 
swell,'   while  the  crew  were  all  at  dinner, 

*a  general  alarm,'  says  Mr.  H.  *  spread  quickly  throughout  the 
ship,  above  an  J  below,  occasioned  by  a  violent  tremulous  motion  of 
the  ship,  as  if  likely  to  shake  to  pieces.  The  guns  and  carriagesac- 
toally  rattled  on  the  decks;  and,  in  our  more  deliberate  tiioughts 
afterwards, we  could  compare  the  agitation  of  the  ship  to  nothing  but 
that  of  a  vessel  driven  violently  by  a  very  strong  current  or  tide 
over  a  hard  gravelly  bottum,  which  she  raked  all  the  way. 

'  The  C(msternalion  in  every  countenance  was  stronger  than 
language  can  describe,  for  no  one  could  divine  the  cauae,  though  all 
expected  immediate  destruction.  A  rumbling  noise  accompanied 
the  agitation,  arising  gradually  but  speedily  Irom  the  bottom 
upwards.  It  lasteu  between  two  and  three  m  nutes,  subsided,  and 
left  us  as  if  nothing  had  happened.* 

On  the  followmir  dav  it  was  ascertained  to  have  been  an 
earthquake  (the  second  at  Lisbon)  which  caused  this  agita- 
tion. Tney  were  then  in  two  hundred  fathoms  water.  Hovr 
mighty  must  have  been  tiie  concussion  of  the  earth  beneath 
this  immense  weight  of  waters,  to  cause  so  powerful  an 
effect  on  the  ship  ! 

Mr.  H.'s  discretion  ougiit  to  have  prompted  him  to  omit 
the  profligate  ai  d  indecent  anecdote  with  which  the  twelfth 
chapter  concludes. 

Returning  to  England  he  suffered  shipwreck  whena-breast 
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of  the  Mewstone  rock.  The  whole  of  the  crew  were  pro* 
videntially  saved,  though  in  a  most  forlorn  and  lamentable 
state.  They  passed  three  days  on  the  Mewstone,  in  a  severe 
frost,  without  shelter,  and  almost  without  cloaihing  or  food, 
except  what  little  they  could  recover  in  a  damaged  condition 
from  the  wreck.  What  encreased  their  calamities  was,  that 
a  report  having  been  spread  of  their  having  had  tlie  phigue 
on  board,  though  considerabh'  more  than  a  year  before, 
and  though  they  had  since  performed  quarantine  several 
times  in  different  ports,  no  boats  were  suffered  to  communi- 
cate with  them  from  the  shore.  At  length  an  old  French 
prize  was  sent  round  with  a  supply  of  provisions  to  receive 
them,   on  board  of  which  they  performed  quarantine. 

Here  the  author  received  letters  from  his  friends,  invitin?" 
him  to  quit  the  sea,  and  offering  him  an  estabhshment  in  a 
lucrative  business  ;  which  his  love  of  adventure  induced  him  to 
decline.  He  was  appointed  to  another  frigate,  and  ordered 
to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  was  present  at  the  attack  of 
the  Havannah,  and  the  re-taking  of  Newfoundland,  and 
on  the  conclusion  of  peace,  returned  home  and  was  tmned 
adjift. 

It  was  at  that  time  the  fashion  to  enter  info  the  Russiar) 
service.  Our  author  took  a  t'ip  up  the  Baltic  to  reconnoi- 
tre, but  did  not  approve  the  speculation.  Sir  George  Ma- 
cartney, then  Ambassador  at  the  court  of  St.  Petersburgh, 
sent  a  present  of  a  large  Kussian  sheep  and  some  other 
articles  to  Lord  flolland,  with  the  delivery  of  which  Mr, 
H.  was  entrusted  on  his  return.  This  furnishes  matier  for 
a  vulgar  and  indelicate  story  in  the  sixteenth  cha[)ter, 
which,  with  many  others  of  a  similar  nature,  disgraces 
tile  book. 

He  now  entered  into  the  merchant-service  ;  fouglit  a  duel 
at  Jamaica  ;  carried  a  challeiige  from  an  old  friend  and 
shipmate  to  his  ci-devfint  commanding  officer  ;  was  obliged  to 
ily  his  country  along  with  the  challenger,  who  however  wats 
arrested  at  Dover  by  a  tradesman  in  his  way  to  France,  and 
committed  to  the  castle,  whither  our  adventurer  accompa- 
nied him  out  of  friendship  ;  they  were  traced  and  taken  back 
t(j  London,  where  our  author  got  bail,  and  his  friend  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Fleet,  but  on  making  an  apology,  set  both 
himself  and  Mr.  H.  at  liberty. 

His  next  frolic  was  a  visit  to  the  savages  of  North  Ame- 
rica, to  whom  it  seems  he  had  on  a  former  occasion  made 
some  sort  of  a  promise  to  that  effect,  wliich,  having  nothing 
else  to  do,  he  now  determined  to  fulfil.  He  stai,d  with  them 
long  enough  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  (about  four  months), 
and  to  be  disgusted  with  the  boasted  independence  of  sa^ 
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vages,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  having  been  tlueat- 
■cned  by  some  Indians,  who  were  jealous  of  the  impression  he 
had  made  on  the  liearts  of  the  young  squaws  by  the  help  of 
some  trinkets  which  lie  had  carried  out  with  him.  He  re- 
turned to  England,  where  he  accepted  a  cadetshij)  in  the 
East  India  Company's  service;  and,  after  relating  an  imperti- 
nent story  of  his  exploits  at  the  theatre  on  a  crowded  night, 
embarked  for  Madras,  where  he  arrived  just  in  time  to  assist 
at  the  close  of  the  war  with  Hyder  Ally. 

Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  decorous  observ- 
ances of  polished  society,  will  find  somedifHculty  in  believing 
the  tales  which  are  here  related  of  the  behaviour  of  the  officers 
at  Generfd  Smith's  table  in  India.  It  was  the  amusement* 
we  are  toJd,  of  those  gejitlemen  who  were  on  the  general's 
staff,  to  throw  bread  and  other  things,  even  whole  joints  of 
meat,  at  each  other  during  dinner  time,  and  with  such  good 
will,  that  on  one  occasion  a  servant  was  knocked  down  by 
a  shoulder  of  kid,  which  missed  his  master,  for  whom  it  was 
inlended.  The  author,  a  stranger,  on  shewing  some  un- 
willingness to  take  a  share  in  this  strange  entertainment, 
tliough  he  highly  admired  the  spirit  of  it,  was  encourHged  to 
do  so  by  the  general  himself,  who,  he  observes,  *  though  a 
strict  officer  on  duty,  was  the  pleasant  private  gcntlernau 
when  off.' 

The  Prussian  discipline  being  about  this  time  introduced 
among  the  English  troops,  our  author,  who  had  learned  it 
before  he  left  England,  was  employed  to  instruct  those  in  the 
district  of  Ellore, whither  he  was  shortly  ordered.  He  was  like- 
wise appointed  judge- advocate,  both  of  which  were  highly 
creditable  distinctions  to  so  young  an  officer.  He  also  vo- 
luntarily undertook  the  ofiice  of  chaplain,  by  marrying, 
■christening,  burying,  &c.,  there  being  no  regular  one  in  the 
company's  military  service. 

Chap.  xxxi.  consistsof  a  few  anecdotes,  strung  together^, 
of  extraordinary  incidents  which  occurred  during  the  au- 
thor's residence  in  India,  and  which  he  desires  his  readers  to 
believe  or  not,  as  may  suit  their  respective  (' powers  of  diges- 
tion.') 

*  In  a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  whJle  our  army  was  on  the  march,  a 
short  distance  from  Pondicherry,  a  quantity  of  small  fish  fell  with 
the  rain,  to  the  astonishment  of  all.  Many  of  them  lodged  in  the 
men's  hats ;  when  General  Smith,  who  commanded,  desired  themi 
to  be  collected,  and  afterwards,  when  we  came  to  our  ground,  they 
were  dressed,  making  a  small  disli  that  were  served  up  and  eaten  at 
th«  general's  table.  These  were  not Jlying fish ^  they  were  dead, 
znd  falling  from  the  common  well-knowu  effect  of  gravity  j  but 
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how  they  ascended,   or  where  thev  existed,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
account.     I  merely  relate  the  simple  fact. 

'  At  aiiothor  linio,  part  of  the  army  marchinfj  inline,  a  small  herd 
of -wild  deer  suddenly  came  across;  and,  without  halting  or  turn- 
ing, fairly  bounded  over  the  men^  heads  without  the  smallest 
misclianci'  io  the  men  or  themselves,  continuing  in  a  direct  line 
until  out  of  sight.  These  may  hi.'  c&lled  Jibing  deer,  and  approach 
near  enough  to  the  old  lady's  fiyin^  cots* 

'The  conjecture  ua>,  that  they  had  been  closely  pursued  by  a 
tiger,  who,  not,  making  his  appearance.  1  suppose  was  not  quite  so 
hungry  as  the  tiger,  who,  at  another  time,  sprung  upon  and  seized 
a  Serjeant's  girl,  as  she  rode  on  a  bullock,  acconipan>  ing  the  baggage 
belonging  to  Va&  army,  and  carried  h^r  away  in  sight  of  the-guard 
attending  the  baggage.  This  was  ^Jiijing  tiger,  and  1  think  may 
fairly  be  allowed  to  beat  ajli/irig  coxv. 

*  And  as  it  may  be  prn,!-'nt  not  to  attempt  flying  our  kite  any 
higher  for  the  present,  I  will  turn  to  ariilferent  subject,  and'endea- 
TDur  to  recommend  a  little  palateable  kind  of  physic' 

He  accordingly  proceeds  with  more  anecdotes  pi*  people  vio- 
lently afflicted  with  theGingee  fever,  and  almost  atthe  point 
of  deathj  v,  ho  were  co.nplelely  restored  in  an  inconceivably 
short  time  by  di  inking  such  particular  things  as  they  happen^ 
ed  to  haveaiongingior,  though  of  a  nature  apparently  so  per- 
nicious as  to  have  been  strirtiy  forbidden  by  the  physicians. 
One,  for  instance, Ijy  taking  a  largedraugiit  of  claret;  another, 
of  milk;  a  ih'ud  died  from  being  refused  porter,  tor  which 
he  had  a  violent  desire.  These  instances  gave  rise  loan 
agreement  among  the  officers  to  administer  to  each  other 
whatever  they  might  wish  for,  in  case  of  illness,  in  spite  of 
the  prohibitions  of  the  faculty   to  the  contrary. 

Further  on,. is  an  account  of  a  soldier  who  had  proved  in- 
corrigible by  repealed  fhggings  of  five  hundred  and  a  thou- 
sand lashes  at  a  time,  but  was  was  at  length  cured  of  his 
habitual  crime  of  drunkenness,  by  the  ingenious  device  of 
sentencing  him  to  filly  lashes  on  liis  bare  breech.  Some  cu- 
lious  instances  are  also  related  of  the  dexterity  of  Indian 
conjurors  :  and  likewise  of  a  feat  performed  hy  our  author, 
for  which  we  ii'we  him  G;reai  credit.  An  Hindoo  o  "  the  lower 
order  had  behaved  with  so  much  insolence  as  to  occasion  di- 
rections for  his  beingtnrned  out  of  the  tent,  into  which  lie 
had  intruded  himself.  One  of  the  palanquin  bearers,  who  as- 
sisted in  executing  the  order,  being  a  l^aria,  that  is,oneof  the 
lowest  cast,  whose  very  touch  is  p(j]!ution,  and  the  obnoxi- 
ous person,  who  pretended  to  be  a  devotee,  affected  toswoon 
away  from  the  effect  of  the  fancied  contamination,  and  fell 
down,  apparently  lifeless,  on  the  ground.     A  report  of  his 

fa      ■■■'■—■■ ■       111  I   I  --..- ■  ■       -  11^.  — I-..— ^-.--i-^i» .1   ■         .1  III-  ■■-.      ..I     I      1.^1^— —«tt 

*•  f  h  s  has  reference  tc  a.i  absurd  story  told  in  the  Preface. 
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death  was  immediately  spread  and  believed  by  the  crowd  ot* 
superstitious  nalives  who  flocked  around  him.  Our  autiior 
undertook  the  manaoement  of  his  recovierv.  He  told  the 
bystanders  that  he  would  convince  them  of  the  man's  bC'  g 
still  alive  by  drawing:  a  flame  from  his  body,  which  wdwd 
continue  to  burn  and  consume  him  unless  he  arose  from  tiie 
earth  He  accordingly  took  a  whx  taper,  a  small  bottle  of 
phosphorus,  a  match,  and  a  piece  of  sealing  wax,  and  apply- 
ing the  phosphorus  just  above  the  felhav's  navel,  lighted  the 
match  at  the  flame,  which,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the 
ignorant  spectators  who  believed  themselves  to  be  witnessing  a 
miracle,  appeared  to  issue  from  his  body.  Proceeding  to  melt 
the  sealing-wax,  and  drop  it  hot  close  above  the  navel,  the 
fellow  ^jumped  up  after  thesecond  or  third  droj),' says  Mr.  H. 
*and  ran  away  bellowing  and  clawing  his  belly,  without  slop- 
pingtothank  me  for  my  cure,  oranswcring  the  calls  ofothers.* 
Our  adventurer  having  received  asevere  wound  in  the  leg, 
which  rendered  him  incapable  of  further  active  service,  de- 
clined ail  offer  of  settling  at  Madras  as  a  lazcyer,  where  it 
seems  many  people  were  at  that  time  making  fortunes^  who 
liad  no  more  been  brought  up  to  the  profession  than  him- 
self. We' have  understood  that  the  same  abuse  prevails  to 
this  day  in  the  East  Indies,  in  regard  to  the  surgical  and  me- 
dical professions.  He  embarked  for  Sumatra,  intending  to 
return  from  thence  to  England.  During  this  voyage,  he 
was  a  near  witness  to  the  forination  of  a  water-spout. 

'  In  crossing  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  I  ?aw  more  water.spoiTts  than  I 
Lad  seen  in  all  my  preceding  voya^jos.  One  riiornina^,  about  sun- 
rise, the  mate  callwl  me  to  view  live  in  sight  at  the  same  time,  ia 
diiferont  points  of  bt^irins^  and  various  distances  from  us.  It  was  a 
perfect  calm.,  and  a  beautiful  morning. 

'  VVhilc  we  were  making  remarks  upon  them,  and  comparing 
■their  ditl'erent  appearances,  our  attention  was  suddenly  called  by  a 
]pud  hissing  noise,  and,  turning  about,  we  observed  the  sea  on  our 
larboard- bow  in  a  strans^e  commotion,  bubbling  ar.d  rising  up  ia 
hundreds  of  little  sharp  pyramidic.d  forms,  to  various  iiei^ts, 
alternately  falling  and  rising  witiiin  an  apparent  circle,  whose 
diameter  might  be  abojul  sixty  feet. 

'  It  was  soon  evident  that  another  water-spout  was  begintjing  to 
form,  in  a  critical  situation  ior  us,  not  being  half  the  ship's  length. 
Oif.  All  was  alarm  and  confusion  ;  Captain  P— —  was  soon  upoa 
deck,  but  neither  he  nor  any  other  on  board  knew  from  experience 
■what  was  best  to  be  done.  It  was  nearly  impossible  to  withdraw 
the  eye  from  this  object  :  the  sea,  within  the  circle  of  its  influence 
boiled  I'p  with  increasing  rage  and  height,  whirling  round  with, 
great  velocity  and  an  indescribable  hissing  kind  of  noise.  At 
times,  the  water  was  thus  raised  nearly  as  high  as  the  fore-yard; 
than  sinking,  as  from  some  impedin^nt  or  cbstriictioa,  and  agaiii 
eoaimencing  as  before. 
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*  We  had  all  heard  of  firing  guns  at  water^spouts,  and  directions 
•were  given  accordingly;  yet,  thoiigli  ^ve  had  several  loaded,  not 
©ne  Mas  found  in  condition  ;  they  only  burned  priming.  Orders 
■were  then  given  to  load  a  fresh  gun  ;  but,  excepting  the  mate,  it 
•was  difficult  to  get  any  one  to  move,  so  rivetted  and  fixed  with 
gaping  astonishment  were  all  the  Lascars   and  people  on   board, 

"While  the  mate   was  busy  after  the  carriage-gun,  Captain  P 

and  I  concluded  it  would  be  right  to  try  the  effect  of  making  a 
slight  cx)ncusion  in  the  air,  by  getting  all  the  people  to  exert  their 
lungs  by  loud  cheers.  God  only  knows  whether  this  did  really 
produce  any  good  effect,  but  we  fancied  so.  I  had  a  lighted 
match  in  readiness  ;  and,  when  the  mate  had  loaded  and  primed 
the  gun,  1  fired  it,  and  two  or  three  salutes  caused  the  whole  to 
subside.  The  ship  was  not  in  the  least  allected  the  whole  time, 
except  by  the  undulating  swell  when  the  water  fell  down  again  ; 
yet,  from  the  whirlwind  kind  of  hissing,  we  were  in  momentary 
expectation  of  seeing  the  yards  and  masts  torn  to  atoms  and  whirl- 
ed into  the  air,  and  doubtful  whether  the  whole  of  the  ship  might 
not  soon  becngulphed  in  the  vortex. 

'It  has  ever  remained  a  doubt  with  mc,  whether  the  proximity  of 
the  ship,  at  the  commencement  of  the  water  spout's  formation,  did 
not  alimc  cheek  and  prevent  its  rising  and  composing  one  of  those 
tremendous  columns  of  water,  reaching  from  the  sea  to  the  clouds. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  account  for  the  causes  which  produce  these 
sea-])heuomena.  I  am  content  to  relate  simple  matter  of  fact, 
leaving  (he  explanation  to  the  more  studious  and  enlightened.' 

Mr.  H.  visited  most  of  the  ports  of  Sumatra,  Dutch,  Bri- 
tish, and  nnlive.  At  Acheen,  the  principal  of  tlie  Malay 
ports,  and  the  residence  of  the  Sultan,  he  was  surprized  to 
see  so  iiiaov  cripples  destitute  of  one  or  more  hands  or  feet. 

'  In  my  first  walks  about  Acheen,  particularly  in  the  buzar,  or 
markef-yJacc,  I  was  surprised  to  see  so  many  cripples,  some  with- 
out hands  and  f'^'ct ;  v\:v.\y  witli  the  loss  of  either  one  hanil  or  one' 
foot;  and  others  with  the  lohs  of  two.  On  inquiry,  1  found  (hey 
were  all  culprits,  punished,  according  to  the  enormity  of  tiie  offence 
■vvliich  (hey  had  committed,  by  the  cutting,  or  jatlier  chopping,  off 
a  hand  or  foot.  Some  of  them,  by  a  repetition  of  oifences,  had 
been  so  often  punished  -as  to  have  neither  hand  nor  foot  left,  and 
thus  far  were  rendered  nearly  incapable  of  committing  farther 
offences.  But  the  mostcxiraordinary  circumstance,  as  it  appeared 
to  me,  was  the  account  i  received  of  their  mode  of  treating  the 
stump  of  the  leg,  after  the  foot  was  literally  chopped  off  by  an  in- 
strument,  at  one  stroke,  a  little  above  the  ancle.  A  bamboo  cane 
was  prepared,  ready  suited  to  the  size  and  length  of  the  culprit's 
leg  ;  the  hollow  of  which  cane  was  nearly  filled  with  heated  dam- 
mer*.     The  instant  the  punishment  was  iufiii  ted,    by  lopping  off 


"*  A  resiiums  kind  of  substance,  something  like  pitch,  but  apparently  of  a  harder 
riature,  and  nut  so  leidy  toiiielt.- 
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ihe  limb,  the  bleeding  stump  was  thrust  into  this  heated  resin 
within  the  bamboo,  Avhich,  as  it  cooled,  became  fixed  ;  and  thus, 
if  the  victim  of  the  Jaw  lived,  he  was  provided  with  an  excellent 
bamboo  jury-leg,  to  stump  about  on." 

Al  Bencoolen,  he  was  witness  tc  another  earthquake.  He 
staid  ten  weeks  at  this  unwholesome  settlement,  and  alter  six 
ot  perfect  health,  was  seized  wilha  destructive  fever,  vvbich 
had  carried  off  numbers  of  the  inhabitants.  He  cured  him- 
self by  the  desperate  remedy  of  having  cold  water  pour- 
fed  over  liim,  and  taking  purgatives  and  emetics  of  the 
most  violent  nature,  in  direct  defiance  to  the  advice  of  me- 
dical men.  This  account,  as  well  as  that  of  the  miracle  of 
the  sealing-wax,  is  given  in  the  usual  style  of  vulgarity. 
He  also  caught  the  itch  in  passing  from  Madras  to  Acheen, 
which  he  cured  by  the  same  remedy  as  is  applied  to  dogs 
that  are  afflicted  with  the  mange,  viz.  a  strong  tobacco- 
water.  This  Indian  itch  was  much  worse,  the  author  in- 
forms us,  than  that  which  he  had  had  in  London  some  years 
before. 

Chap.  h.  brings  Mr.  Harriott  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
onhis  return  to  linglund.  Here  are  son)e  good  hints,  which, 
it  seems  he  has  suggested  to  government,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  tiiat  setliement  as  an  English  colony.  He  staid 
some  days  at  St  Helena,  devoted  one  day  to  exploring  the 
Isle  of  Ascension,  and  landed  in  safety  at  Plymouth.  He 
married  shortly  afterwards,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
his  wife  and  child  in  less  than  a  year.  He  returns  again  to 
the  charge,  and  marries  a  second  wife  ;  commences  under- 
writer at  Lloyd's  ;  gives  it  up,  and  engages  largely  in  farming, 
and  in  an  extensive  liquor  business;  is  reduced  to  an 
aukward  dilemma  by  his  wife's  father,  and  arrested  for 
57001.,  a  part  of  the  debt  of  60,000l.  which  that  gentle- 
man had  incurred,  and  which  was  attended  with  cer* 
tain  mistakes,  rendering  it  necessary  for  Mr.  Harriott  ei- 
ther to  hang  him  or  to  sacribce  a  great  part  of  his  own 
property.  He  prefers  the  latter  mode  for  the  sake  of  do- 
mestic peace  and  quietness ;  quits  mercantile  concerns, 
and  retires  solely  to  farming.  1'be  work  now  becomes  much 
less  entertaining,  and  fevv  will  take  an  interest  in  the  anec- 
dotes of  the  I'amilies  who  resided  near  our  author,  and  other 
country  occurrences.  His  residence  was  on  the  banks  ot  a 
navigable  river,  in  which  was  a  sunken  island,  covered  by 
the  sea  at  hnlf  lide,  and  containing  between  two  and  three 
hundred  acres  of  land.  Mr.  H/s  active  and  ingenious  mind, 
suggested  to  him  the  possibility  of  rescuing  this  from  the 
sea  and  cultivating  it.  He  accordingly  purchased  it  tor 
40l.     For  the  first  six  or  seven  years  he  lost  a  good  deal  of 
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money,  but  was  rewarded  with  empty  praise,  and  the  gold 
medal  from  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  Soon  afterwards  he  becomes  a  widower  for  the 
second  time,  and  marries  again  for  the  third  ;  acts  as  a 
magistrate  with  great  honour  to  himself  and  utility  to  the 
public  j  takes  atrip  to  France;  gets  another  premium  from 
the  above-named  societ}',  for  the  invention  of  a  road  harrow^ 
and  begins  to  receive  solid  profits  from  the  improvement  of 
his  island  ;  when  early  in  the  Spring  of  17D0,  a  dreadful  fire 
consumed  the  whole  of  his  house  and  offices,  and  with  diffi- 
culty admitted  of  his  saving  his  wife  and  family,  with  the 
loss  of  one  third  of  his  whole  property.  On  this  occasion 
he  met  with  the  kindest  attention  from  his  neighbours,  but 
declined  their  offers  of  accommodation,  and  fitted  up  an 
old  wash-house,  the  only  part  of  his  premises  that  escaped 
the  flames,  and  inhabited  it,  like  another  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field, witli  his  wife  and  children,  till  his  house  was  rebuilt. 
In  the  mean  time  his  island  daily  increased  in  value,  and 
flattered  him  with  hopes  of  speedy  and  ample  remuneration. 
But  the  freaks  of  fortune  were  not  yet  at  an  end.  Eleven 
months  after  his  losses  by  fire,  the  waters  swelled  to  a 
height  that  had  never  been  known  before,  and  he  was 
doomed  to  seethe  little  of  his  hard-earned  property  (as. he 
feelingly  expresses  himself,)  tliat  yet  remained,  swallowed 
up  by  the  ocean.  He  was  completely  ruined.  On  the  oc- 
casion of  this  his  second  calamit}^,  he  again  met  with  the 
most  generous  conduct  on  the  part  of  his  creditors  and 
friends,  and  the  most  soothing  attentions  from  many  of  the 

nobilitv  and  gentrv,  to  whom   he  was  entirelv  unknown,  as 

II*''  •*'  •• 

well  as  from  ihe  public  in  general.     A  liberal  subscription 

was  raised  for  him,  which  enabled  him  to  recover  his  island, 
but  it  was  so  injured  by  the  inundation,  and  the  prospect  of 
restoration  v/as  so  dangerous  and  tedious,  that  he  resolved 
upon  the  desperate  alternative  of  removing  to  America, 
where  he  was  assured  that  his  agricuhural  knowledge  could 
not  fail  to  realize  a  rapid  fortune.  He  had  hardly  landed 
at  Baltimore  before  he  was  convinced,  like  many  other  well- 
meaning  men  who  have  been  deluded  into  a  similar  resolu- 
tion, of  the  fallacy  of  these  representations.  To  all  those 
who  are  misled  by  golden  dreams  of  American  wealth,  we 
jecommend  the  perusal  of  the  second  volume  of  this  work, 
the  scene  of  which  lies  almost  entirely  in  that  country.  Suf- 
fice i.  to  say,  that  he  exj^lored  almost  every  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  was  more  and  more  convinced  that  his 
schemes  of  extensive  farming  were  impracticable.  Previ- 
ous, however,  to  his  tour  through  the  country,  he  had  pur- 
chased a  small  fariD,  for  tlie  residence  of  his  family  during 
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his  absence,  in  Rhode  Island.  Jealousies  arising  at  that 
tiiae  betu'een  the  United  Slates  and  this  country,  he  was 
suspected  of  being  a  spy,  and  was  glad  to  get  back  with  his 
wife  and  children  to  England. 

He  soon  afterwards  foiined  a  project  of  recfossing  the 
Allantic  for  the  third  time,  for  the  purpose  of  executing  aa 
extravagant  plan  which  he  had  conceived  of  purchasing 
near  twenty  millions  of  acres  in  Georgia,  from  wliich  great 
advantages  were  to  arise  to  government,  as  well  as  to  himself, 
and  which,  as  far  as  we  understand  the  27th  chapter,)  seems 
to  have  been  more  or  less  encouraged  by  ministers.  He 
embarked  with  his  eldest  son  for  the  Bahamas,  where  further 
investigations  were  to  be  made.  After  some  stay  at  those 
islands,  of  which  an  account  is  given,  he  passed  over  to  the 
continent,  and  every  thing  went  on  promisingly,  till  he  ap- 
plied to  ' fwe  f>resume  some  one  of  the  ministers),  who 

had  engaged  to  furnish  the  one  thing  needful.,  when  it  slu>uld 
be  required,  but  wlio  of  course  refused  to  advance  a  single  shil- 
ling when  the  time  came.   Here  was  an  end  of  this  visionary 
project,  and  the  disappointed  speculator  was  content  with  the 
humble  ex;  edient  of   a2,ain   purchasing  a   farm  for  himself 
iti   Long  Island,    which  he  speeddy  resold,   and  determined 
upon  quitting   the   New  World  altogether  ;  which  however 
he  did  not  do,   till   he  hud  visited  New  York,    Philadelphia, 
Washington,  and  several  other  places,  which  he  had  omit- 
ted   in   Ids    foriner   tour.     I'iiose   who   take  an  interest   in 
America,  and  its  concerns,  will  doubtless  tind  some  amuse- 
ment in  the  details  of  this  and  his  former  journey,  and  in 
the  anecdotes  wliich  are  related.     We  shall  not  dwell  upon 
them,  hut  hasten  to  bring  the  auihoronce  more  home  to  his 
native  country,  and  to  the  conrlusion  of  his  smgularly  varie- 
gated and  eveivtful  career.     Kis  mind  was  still  as  active  as 
ever.    He  formed  a  plan  for  an  agricultural  academy,  i'or  the 
purpose  of  educating  young  ir.-vn  lo  the  prolession  of  farm- 
ing,   and    of  vvhich    he  once  thought  of  undertaking    the 
superintendance,  but  determined  for  certain  reasons  to  de- 
cline it.  He  now  furnished  oOOl.  to  the  loyalty  loan,  because 
he  thouglu  it  every  man's  duly  to  assist  in  tilling  it;  busied 
himself  with  forming  plans  for  the  defence  of  the  country, 
which  were  proposed  lo  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  by  him  to  the 
Duke  of  York,    from   both  of  whom  he  received   handsome 
letters  of  thanks;  sent  suggestions,  which  met  wiih  similar' 
acknowledgments,  to  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  admi- 
ralty, at  the  time   of  the   mutiny  in    the  navv  ;  and   finally 
proposed    the    institution   of   the    Thames    rolice.     There 
existed  till  lately  on  the   river  Thames  a  numerous  horde  of 
vagabonds,  who  had  long  coasidered  plunder  as  a  privilege. 
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and  whose  ilepredahons  had  increased  with  their  impiinit";! 
till  I  hey  were  hefoine  a  most  serious  nuisance  to  the  commerce 
of  the  port  of"  Ivjiidon.     There  were,  lor  instance,  twelve  or 
joiirtecu  luuKlifd    Irish  coal-heavers,  who   l)ad  been   in  the 
constant  practice  of  laking  each  man   his  sack,    containing 
two  or  three  bushels  of  coals,  whenever  they  went  on  shor6 
from  the  ship  ttiey  were  unloading.  Neither  the  captain,  nor 
owner  of  the  ship  or  cargo,  dared   resist  wliat,  from    long 
custom,  was  considered  as  a  perquisite.  The  same  with  every 
other  description  of  workingmen,who  were  to  be  seen  in  boat?, 
(says  Mr.  H.)  ready  to  sink  with  their  plunder,  bringing   on 
shore  from  forty  pounds  to  two  hundred  weight  of  sugar,  cof- 
fee, tea,  pepper,  or   other  merchandize.     To  check    these 
flagrant  evils  was  t!ie  object  of  Mr.  Harriott's  proposal  ;  and 
by   tlie  great  exertions  of    xVIr.  Colquhoun,    who   warmly 
patronised  it,  his  plan  was  submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  his 
m.'ijesty's  ministers.     TlieofHce  was  opeiied  at  Midsummer, 
17i>?^  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Mr.  Colquhoun  and 
our  author,  whose  lives,  during  the  time  of  organizing  and 
carrvii'o:  the  establishment  into   comijleie  execntmn,   were 
oftener  than  otice  in  danger  from   the  unprincipled    rabble^ 
whose  depredations  they  were  thus  endeavouring    to  put  a 
f-top  to.     On  one  occasion,  shortly    after  its    opening,   the 
othce  was  actually  besieged  by  an  aimed  multitude,  several 
v)f  w  liom,  as  well  as  one  <»r  two  of  the  <>flicers  of  ihe  poiicCj, 
Jo.nI  their  lives. ill  the  allray.     Tlie  interlerence  of  the  mili- 
tary quelled  the  rioters,    and  the   apprehension,  trial,   and 
condemnation  of  one  of  the  ringleaders,  was  attended  with 
tiie  most  salutary  efT'ects.  Since  tiiat  time  tlie  institution  has 
been  brought  to  full  maturity, withoutsuffering  any  interrup- 
tion.    Government  allows  8OOOI.  per  annum  for  itssupport, 
but  isnolwithstatulmg  a  considerable  gainer,  inconsequence 
of  the  almosteniiie  suppression  of  smuggling  on   tlie  river. 
'Mie  difierencein  the  sales  at  the  Custom-house  alone,  since 
the  establishment  of  this  police,  isinhniiely  greater  than  tlie 
annua!   allowance  ior  mainlaining  it,   and  the  saving  in  the 
piiiiide."- of  naval,  ordnance,  and  victualling  stores,  is  not  of 
inferior  amount.   The  advantages  to  individuals  are  too  great 
and  loo  obvious  to  be  enumerated.    Mr.  Harriott  has  the  ex-* 
qtiisite  satisfaction  of  having  lived  to  see  the  important  bene- 
Jus  produced  by  this  child  of  his  irsgenuity  and  patriotism., 
He  is  possessed  of  an  income  adequate  to  all  the  comforts 
of  life,  aiid  to  his  own  wishes.   .  The  world  has  nothing  new 
forhitn  to  admire  or  covet.     Of  his  seven  children,  five  are 
3csp(^etabiy  settled  in  life,  two  of  whom  were  provided  for  iu 
the  ivi.^t  India  Company's  service,  by   the  public  or  private 
hberaiiiv  of  the  directors.     He  continues   to  attend  to  his 
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(fJuties  at  the  Police,  and  still  occupies  himself  with  plans 
and  projects  of  inferior  consequence,  but  all  tending  even- 
tually to  the  benefit  of  the  community. — Of  this,  his  history, 
some  parts  mustbe  objected  to  as  iniproper^particnlarly  asheis 
addressing  himself  to  his  children  and  grand-chiidren;  others 
as  trifling  or  impertinent ;  and  we  much  lamentthat  the  whole 
has  not  been  presented  to  the  world  in  a  more  gentleman- 
like dress.  With  tradesmen  of  the  second  and  third  classes, 
it  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  a  great  favourite,  but  can  never 
be  tolerated  by  those  who  have  the  slightest  turn  for  taste, 
literature,  or  good-breeding  ;  though  all  will  unite  with  us 
in  wishing  many  more  years  of  prosperity  and  happiness  to 
the  benevolent  and  useful  character,  whoseown  life  has  fur- 
nished the  numerous  adventures  and  '  struggles'  which  he 
records. 


Art.  IX. — Affection  ;'mth  other  Poems  ;   by   Henry   Smi- 
thers,  of  the  Jdelphi.    iFol.Qvo.     l/.  Is.  Miller.     1807. 

IN  Mr.  Smithers' publication,  which  our  duty  rather  than 
our  inclination  has  induced  us  to  peruse  from  tiie  beginning 
to  the  end,  and  in  the  perusal  of  which  we  have  throughout 
cherished  rather  a  wisii  to  be  pleased  than  a  propensity  to 
find  fault,  we  cannot  in  conscience,  as  directors  of  the  pub- 
lic taste,  commend  any  thing  but  the  paper,  the  type^  and 
the  vignettes.  The  work  is  indeed  free  from  bombast,  but 
the  mere  absence  of  bombast  cannot  atone  for  the  total  want 
of  poetic  excellence.  We  are  not  so  fastidious  as  not  to  be 
pleased  with  an^'  productions  which  do  not  display  the  highest 
eflorts  of  genius  and  taste;  for  if  we  were  to  commend  only 
such  .v/orks,  the  whole  boundary  of  our  critical  existence 
would  furnish  but  few  occasions  for  eulogy  or  inciteaients 
to  praise.  But  still  even  our  utmost  urbanity  and  good  na- 
ture will  not  suffer  us  to  applaud  a  poem  which  from  the  first 
line  to  the  last  is  uniformly  dull. 

The  remarks  which  we  shall  offer  on  this  poem  will  at 
least  not  be  the  effusion  of  personal  hostility  or  dislike,. since 
we  know  nothing  more  of  Mr.  Smilhers  than  that  his  chris- 
tian name  is  Henry  ;  that  he  resides  in  the  Adelphi  ;  and 
tliat  Providence  has  blessed  him  with  a  numerous  family  ; — 
all  which  interesting  information  may  be  acquired  at  the 
moderate  price  of  one  guinea.  It  is  now,  hov.'ever,  full  lime 
to  give  a  particular  account  of  his  poetical  offspring,  especi- 
ally as  we  have  discerned  in  them  several  symptoms  of  de- 
bility, which  prognosticate  a  speedy  close  to  their  precarious 
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existence.  '  Affection'  is  divided  into  two  parts  ;  and  we  are 
indulged  in  the  following  analysis  of  each  division  : 

Contents  of  Part  I. 

*  Affection  eternal  and  universal.  The  Ivy  and  the  Woodbine 
emblems  thereof.  Apparent  in  the  Nightingale.  The  Horse.  The 
Dog.  The  Bear.  The  Elephant.  Jn  savage  life.  The  Savage,  of 
Avignon.  Abba  Thuile.  Prince  Lee  Boo.  The  blacksmith  of 
interior  Africa.  Attachment  to  inanimate  objects  and  places.  To 
pleasures  long  past.  To  friends  beloved  separated  by  death.  Pe- 
trarch and  Laura.  The  stimulating  motive  of  true  patriotism. 
Hampden.  Sydney.  The  Swiss  episode  to  Freedom.  Public  af- 
fliction for  the  loss  of  distinguished  characters.  Address  to  Britain, 
and  to  her  sailors.  Patriotism  of  Washington.  Alfred.  Affection 
early  displayed  by  children.  The  sexual  affection.  Whence  arises" 
the  conjugal,  paternal,  filial  and  fraternal.  Friendship.  Episode  or^ 
1  monarchy.  Patriotism  of  the  volunteers  of  Britain.  True  affectioa 
disinterested,  and  strongest  in  Females.  Often  very  vivid, when  the 
human  frame  is  near  dissolution.  Displayed  with  sweet  simplicity 
in  children.  Modern  times  not  degenerate.  Howard.  Affection 
has  sometimes  disarmed  the  murderer.  Often  produces  ex.treme 
riiisery.     The  Maniac' 

Contents  of  Part  II. 

'  Affection  traced  to  its  source,  the  benevolence  of  God.  In 
Creation.  In  the  happiness  of  Paradise.  Enduing  man  with  pow- 
ers of  reason.  With  the  gift  of  speech.  And  in  the  womkrful 
conformations  of  nature.  In  Providence.  In  the  common  bles- 
sings of  life.  In  fitting  the  mind  for  perceptions  of  beauty  and  sub- 
limity. Infi.xingso  strongly  the  desire  of  happiness.  In  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  sabbath  of  rest.  In  the  sympathetic  feelings.  In 
the  pleasures  of  religion,  particularly  in  times  of  distress.  In  the 
suppoit  it  renders  to  the  martyr  at  the  stake.  Apostrophe  to  Eng- 
]aiid.  Bigotry  inconsistent  with  Christianity.  In  Reden>ption^ 
Commencing  with  the  prophecies  and  promises.  Flowing  with  in- 
creasing strength,  till  their  accomplishment  in  the  Saviour  of  the 
\Vorld.  What  benevolence  in  his  life  and  actions  !  At  the  mar- 
riage of  Cana.  In  his  mild  reproof  to  his  sleeping  disciples.  At 
the  grave  of  Lazarus.  In  the  liappy  effects  of  Christianity.  Abo- 
lishing human  sacrifices.  And  in  promoting  all  the  charities  of 
life.  Mary  at  the  sepulchre,  an  episode.  On  the  comforts  which 
Christianity  affords  in  adversity',  under  the  loss  of  friends  by  death. 
The  deaths  o{  Srcrates  and  Addison  compared.  But  the  bem-vo- 
lence  of  the  Deity  towards  the  human  race  shines  forth  most  glori- 
ously in  the  happiness  and  durability  of  [leaven,  and  the  new  pow- 
ers with  which  man    will  there  be  invested.' 

These  materials  are  unquestionably  good,  but  the  execu- 
tion is  *most  impotent  and  lame.'  We  have  before  siated 
that  the  elegant  apparel  in  which  tliis  affeclionaie  father  has 
atiired  his  poetical  baullings  deserve*  corainendaliyn,  and 
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rioUilng  but  our  duty  should  induce  us  to  exhibit  them  clad 
in  our  coarse  and  vulg-ir  garb.  But  every  reader  expects  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  author's  composition,  by  which  he  may 
form  his  own  judgment;  we  have  accordingly  subjoined  a 
longer  extract  than  usual,  for  when  a  work  is  so  systemati- 
cally dull  as  the  present,  even  so  long  an  extract  conveys 
but  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  their  disastrous  fate,  who  are 
doomed  to  wade  through  the  whole  volume.     Page  6. 

*   Unwicldly  Elepliant !  sagacious  beast, 
'  Connective  link  to  maw's  intelligence, 
And  liable  to  passion's  strong  extremes; 
When  first  by  art  surrounded  and  bntrapp'd. 
Kindness  and  care  must  prompt  thee  to  obey  ; 
Then  to  thy  master  ever  failhtui  found, 
And  mild  and  temp'rate  as  the  summer's  breeze; 
But,  once  incens'd,  -the  tempest  in  its  rage 
Bursts  noiwith  greater  fury  to  destroy, 
Than  darts  thy  vengeance  on  thy  feeble  foe. 
A  hungry  Elephant,  his  food  withheld, 
Angry,  and  worried  to  a  savage  state. 
The  offender  sciz'd  in  his  resistless  grasp, 
And  life's  sustaining  pulses  beat  no  more. 
The  widow'd  wife — (the  mother  all  forgot) 
Impell'd   by  frenzy,  seiz'd  her  orphan  babes, 
And  bade  him  glut  his  horrid  vengeance  there  : 
As  if  relenting,  straight  he  raised  the  boy 
With  tenderness  upon  his  lofty  trunk. 
And  thence  became  his  servant  and  his  friend,  * 

Ask  of  Batavia's  sons,  they  can  attest 
Some  dreadful  instances  of  such  revenge. 

By  nature  social  form'd  :  and  seemingly 
Of  dignitv  and  consciousness  possess'd. 
When  roaming  Africa  or  Asia's  wilds, 
Some  new-discover'd  pasture  is  eiijoy'd  ; 
Not  like  the  glutton,  greedily  devour'd, 
A  solitary  covetous  repast, 
But  insr.intly  tlie  well-known  signal  given, 
Thai  o'liiors  may  partake  the  grateful  feast. 
And  when  subdu'd  to  man's  imperious  rule. 
Obedient  found  ;  and  fondling  to  the  hand 
That  feeds  and  tends  thee  ;  alive  to  shame, 
And  sensible  of  benefits  conferr'd  ; 
Partaking  too  of  man's  infirmities, 
Pioud  of  ti.e  gaudy  trappings,  and  of  state.' 

The  sat^ie  uniform   heaviness  and  languor  pervade  both 
parts ;  indeed  Mr.  Smithers  himself  seems  conscious  of  this 
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tri£lii)g  defect,  and  often  endeavours  to  rouse  himself  by  a 
studied  abruptness,  or  perhaps  an  involuntary  exclamation, 

For  the  sake  of  uniformity  we  have  selected  only  those 
verses  which  begin  uith  and;  and  as  they  are  severally 
placed  at  the  head  of  their  respective  piiragraphs,  v.  e  must 
not  call  them  conjunctions  copulative. 

Page  H.  And  who  that  long  hath  trod  the  path  of  life. 

21.  And  see  yon  polish'd  marble  seems  to  say. 

23.  And  from  amidst  the  scenes  that  flit  around. 

27.  And  who  that  love  as  mothers  ought  to  love. 

■29.  And  in  a  world  allow'd  so  deep  ni  crime. 

31.  And  what  is  purest  friendship's  ardent  flame. 

There  are  seven  other  columns,  all  prefaced  by  this  in- 
elegant e"X[)1etive.  VVe  are  also  regaled  with  a  collection 
of  minor  poems.     The  following  is  by  far  the  most  spirited,  I 

Page  73. 

*  Mark  yon  oak,  and  note  its  birth, 
Hardy,  vigorous,  noble  tree, 

Rooted  to  thy  parent  earth 
Long  ere  1  began  to  be. 

*  When  within  the   mouUrring  tomb 
Cold  and  senseless  I  am  laid, 

Fresh  and  verdant  thou  •■hull  bloom 
Proudly  to  the  tempest  sprtaJ. 

*  But  when  time  has  wilher'd  thee, 

And  thou  art  sinkuig  to  decay, 
,  Then  may  the  germ,  thai  lives  in  me, 
Flourish  in  eternal  day.' 

We  were  once  influenced  by  the  concurring  weight  of 
rhyme  and  reason,  to  alter  laid  to  lead,  a  metal  to  vvliich 
cur  worthy  author's  headj.iece  must  apparently  bear  a  very 
close  affinity.  This  inestimable  volume  contains  232  pages, 
in  ten  of  which,  instead  of  the  poem  of  Affection'  fair,  we 
are  presented  with  an  universal  blank. — And  here,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  present  fashion,  we  could  be  monstrous 
comical,  and  draw  divers  savoury  comparisons  between  this 
book  and  a  thousand  and  one  other  things  ;  as  for  instance, 
"we  could  compare  it  to  a  lottery,  because  there  are  more 
blanks   than   prizes  ;    or    to  the  Irishman's   apple-tart   with  ' 

quinces ;  because  it  would  be  altogether  excellent,  if  it  con- 
sisted of  nothing  but  blanks,  8cc.  &.c.  :  but,  unluckily,  Dr. 
C;  our  purveyor  of  jokes,  is  now  busily  employed  in  brush- 
ins:  his  best  coat,  as  he  is  going  to  diiie  with  the  Blue  Stock- 
ing   Cliibj  and  we   must  therefore   proceed   in  our   usual 
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dry  manner. — Affertion,  part  1.  AlTeclion,  part '2.  Miscel- 
ianeous  pieces  fill  three  more.  Fifteen  are  occupied  by  the 
preface'  and  dei;iculion  to  Princess  ChasJuUe  o,  Wales. 
The  notes,  as  we  are  modestly  iiilorrred  in  ihi  prc-fnce,  'ex- 
tend lo  some  considerable  lenrrt.h,'  (itiat  is  111-  images)  '  but  as 
thev  contain  several  facts  illustrative  of  the  must  enacairinjr 
circumstances  of  animaied  n;iture,  it  is  presumed  that  they 
will  not  be  without  interest.'  These  JI4p9(jes  mostly  con- 
sist of  copious  extracts  from  Bewick's  Quadrupeds,  ;ind 
Carr's  Northern  Summer;  books  by  no  means  remarkable 
for  orip^inality,  though  the  former  is  deservedly  a  favourite 
with  rliildren  :  and  yet  for  such  poetry  and  such  notes  v,e 
were  charged  a  guinea  !  Seven  pages  and  a  half  are  dedi- 
cated to  a  full  account  of  this  newly-discovered  animal,  the 
elephant;  six  toAJbaThulle  and  (Captain  Wilson;  and  eleven 
to  '  Matilda,  Denmark's  Murder'd  Queen.'  Ail  these  well- 
known  facts  are  certainly  interesting,  but  we  have  also  a 
right  to  expect  information.  It  is  very  evident  to  us,  that 
Mr.  Smithers  possesses  very  slender  abilities,  whether  uat;i- 
ral  yr  acquired  ;  yet  still  he  has  no  business  to  suppose  that 
lijs  readers  are  as  illiterate  as  himself,  or  to  imaiiine  that 
the  stories  of  Arria  and  l^celus,  and  of  Zaleucus  (which  both 
figure  at  full  length),  were  not  known  lo  every  grown  up 
person.  But  what  will  be  thought  of  a  certain  gentleman's 
conscience,  when  it  is  found  that  in  addition  to  all  this  he  has 
not  been  ashamed  to  quote  a  long  passage  from  Scott's  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel,  and  lo  insert  the  whole  poem  of  Beth 
Gellert.    Few  we  believe  are  unacquainted  with  the  song  of 

*  The  loud  wind  roar'd,  the  rain  fell  fast.' 

Yet  we  meet  with  it  here  introduced  by  the  corresponding 
passage  from  Mungo  Parke,  by  no  means  'curtailed  of  its 
fair  proportion. '<  We  are  also  gravely  informed,  p'^ge  123, 
that  'it  is  evident  from  the  savage  of  Aveyron's  irequent 
attempts  to  escape  again  to  the  woods,  ailer  so  much  kind- 
ness and  attention  had  been  paid  to  hmi,  that  he  must  have 
had  some  inducement  to  return  to  those  woods;'  and  are 
further  exhilarated  by  a  long  description  of  the  manner  in 
which  hens  iiatch  their  eggs.  We  did  not  indeed  expect 
much  novelty  from  the  latter  article,  as  the  subject  had  been  > 
exhausted  by  a  certain  book-making  gentleman,  who  in  his 
zeal  for  thehonqur  of  Old  England,  gave  us  a  lengthened 
detail  of  the  Egyptian  manner  of  hatching  eggs,  together 
v;ith  an  account  of  his  ov/n  success  in  rivalling,  if  not  in 
surpassing,  them.  He  had  indeed  more  admirers  than  fol- 
lowers, for  he  commenced  his  labours  by  layiug  tiie  eggs  in 
the  oven,   which  to    the  unenlightened  part  of  the  commu- 
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iiity,  appeared  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  nature.  From 
what  we  have  aheady  stated  relative  to  this  '  some  con- 
siderable length'  of  notes,  it  may  very  reasonably  be  sus- 
pected that  our  author  does  not  labour  under  any 
distressing  degree  of  modesty ;  our  suspicions  on  this 
head  are  some  v hat  strengthened  by  frequent  passages  in  his 
poem  of  Affection/  wliich  he  has  convey 'd  {bs  the  wise  call 
it)  without  acknowledgment.  Ranks  of  death,  freedom, 
holy  Hame,  muses,  harmonies,  harmonies  of  song,  charities 
of  social  life,   &c.  6cc.  are  all  fair  gan^e  enough  ;  but  surely 

'  Turning  the  tide  of  battle  with  his  arm  ;' 
*  And  only  look  thiough  nature  to  my  God  ;' 

with  numerous  others,  are  scandalous  plagiarisms.  The 
following  extracts  bear  amr)le  testimony  to  llje  finetiess  of 
Mr.  S.'s  ear  : 

'  That  feeds  and  tends  thee,  alive  to  slianie.'  Paf;e  7. 

•  In  strong  affection  ;  and  early  thus  iuiparts.'  Page  ip. 
'  That  in  its  progress  burst  the  slight  barrier.'  Page  3S. 
'  Conspicuously  lie  shines,  the  God  of  love.'  Page  55. 

■  *  To  hope's  strong  fortress,  and  her  haven  of  rest.'  &c.  Sec.  &c. 
rage  59. 

-  If  our  assertion  stands  in  need  Of  farther  proof,  let  the 
sceptic  read  the  last  stanza  of  the  *  Oak.' 

In  two  of  these  instances  the  error  may  arise  either  from 
ignorance  or  wilfulness:  I'ope  has  once  accented  barrier 
00  the  last  syllable;  but  as  he  has  also  used  the  customary 
accent,  bar-ri-er  must  be  a  poetical  licence  to  which  of 
course  our  worthy  friend  has  no  pretensions.  Given,  hea- 
ven, seven,  8lc.  are  also  pronounced  as  monosyllables,  but 
the  same  analogy  does  not  extend  to  haven. 

Subjoined  are  a  few  passage^,  which  we  think  rather  un- 
intelligible. Mr.  Smiihers  indeed  professes  to  speak  rather 
to  the  heart  than  l,he  head,  nor  can  we  expect  him  to  fuj- 
nish  us  with  comprehension,  if  it  be  true  that  no  one  im- 
parts what  he  does  not  possess. 

'  Among  the  evanescent  moments  of  past  existence.'  Preface, 
Isf  page. 

'  Paiioidy  com|)lete.'     13.' 

•  Long  as  your  isle  emerges  from  the  waves.'     Ditto. 

•  Rid  Kr.sseil  bleed  beneath  the  rug^jed  axe.'     31. 
'  I'lre,  the  great  vital  principle  of  life.'     48. 

'  liow  considerable  a  share  of  men's  diversion  so  essential  to 
the  mind  of  a  poet.'     179- 

From  these  and  similar  i^nstances  some  might  conclude. 
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that  our  poet  is  the  identical  poor  scholar  commemorated 
b}'^  Mr.  Joseph  Miller  of  facetious  celebrity ;  for  our  owa 
part,  we  rather  imagine  that '  vital  principle  of  life,'  '  com- 
plete panoply'  &.c.  are  beauties  arising  irom  Mr.  S.'s  supe- 
rior knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages. 

Should  our  idea  prove:  correct,  we  earnestly  entreat,  that 
in  addition  to  the  very  essential  services  of  Messrs.  Schiavo- 
nelii,  Masquerier,  and  Buhner,  Mr.  Patrick,  the  philanthropic 
oihiian  of  Newgate-street*,  may  in  future  be  engaged  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country  gentlemen.  There  are  numerous 
other  beauties  in  this  volume,  but,  lest  we  should  o'erstepour 
limits,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  mentioning  three  pas- 
sages equally  beautiful  and  interesting.  In  a  glowing  apo- 
strophe to  the  shores,  the  hospitable  shores  of  Fblew,  we 
are  informed  that, 

'  When  from  the  fragments  of  the  shatterM  wreck 
A  bark  was  buiit  and  bore  tli}^  guests  away, 
Mow  swell'd  the  surges  Avilh  the  parting  tear  !* 

Now  if  this  be  a  fact  (and  the  subject  of  the  present  article 
seems  too  honest  and  plain-spoken  a  gentleman  todeal  in  fic- 
tion),whenever  a  vessel  runs  aground, all  the  men  and  women 
should  immediately  turn  out  with  an  onion  in  one  hand  and 
a  correct  list  of  all  the  taxes  in  the  other.  As  for  the  chil- 
dren, half  a  dozen  able-bodied  schoolmasters'  posted  advan- 
tageously in  their  rear  would  no  doubt  sufficiently  awaken 
their  sensibilities  ;  and  thus  from  the  magic  effect  of  tears 
incalculable  benefits  may  arise.  In  another  animated  apo- 
strophe to  Switzerland  our  author  enquires, 

'  Was  it  in  envy  of  thy  simple  charms. 
Thy  manners  blaml,  thy  dear  domestic  joys, 
Deep  contrasts  to  the  restless  tyrant's  soul, 
That  thus  he  bade  the  minions  of  his  power 
Tear  up  thy  furrows,  and  despoil  thy  homes  ?'  ■ 

What  amazing  light  does  this  throw  upon  the  vindictive 
policy  of  Buonaparte,  if  we  suppose  that  the  Swiss  furrows 
are  trenches  made  by  the  plougi)  ! 

The  last  is  likewise  an  agricultural  beauty,  and  well  de- 
serves the  medal,  since  we  learn  from  it  that  sheep  may  be 
fed  on  bare  mountains.  We  shall  now  take  the  liberty  of 
bidding  Mr.  Smithers,  aye,  good  night;  assuring  him  that  we 
have  been  '•  cruel  only  to  be  kind  ;"  and  that  if  his  present 


•  Mr.  Patrick,  in  his  advertisements,  professes  to  provide  both  intenial  and  ex- 
t<"rnal  illuminations. 

Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  12.  Dece'nber,  I8O7  E  e 
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work  had  been  printed  in  Lilliputian  folio,  price  sixpence,  we 
woul  I  mcsl  wiliingiy  have  recommended  it  to  the  nursery  ; 
as  w€  can  most  conscientiously  avow,  iliat  we  never  met 
witn  a  book  less  likely  to  astound  the  poor  babes  '  witU 
thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  ot"  their  souls.' 


Art. X . — Histoi'icr  AnglicancE.  circa  tempus  Conq-uestus  Anglian 
a  Gulielmo  Sothrt,  Normannorum  (iuce,i>(Uctamonumcnta'^ 
excerpta  ex  map-no  volumiiie,  cui  tit  aim  est  "  Historids  Nor- 
mamiorum  Scriptores  Antiqai,  a  doctimmo  viro  Andrea 
Duchesne,  Turonensi,  oliin  edito  Lutetian  Parisiorum, 
Anno  Domini  Jesu  Christi  M. DC. XIX.  Cum  nods 
plurirnis  Ang/ico  sermone  ad  illastrundum  textum  couscrip' 
tis.  A  Francisco  Maseres,  /1n<rlo  Curiit  Scuccarii  re^is 
Magna  Britannia:,    in    Anglict,    baruno     quinto.      Ato. 

,     White.  1807. 

Select  Documents  of  English  Ilistonj,  relative  to  the  Time?  of 
the  Conquest  of  England  by  William  the  Bastard,  Duke  of 
Norma7idtj;  taken  from  the  large  Chllection  ot  Norman  His' 
toriaif^,  published  by  Duchesne  at  Paris  in  the  Year  IfilQ; 
illustrated  zi  1 1,  h  Engli:<h  Notts.  Ihj  i'rancis  Alaseres,Curiitor 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer. 

WE  are  not  acquainted  with  a  more  honest,  frank,  *and 
enlightened  old  En^liah  geiUltmau,  than  Baron  Museres, 
who  has  long  devoted  his  leisure  and  his  tbrlune  to  the  cul- 
ture of  literature  and  science.  His  edition  of  the  writers  of 
logarithms  alone  would  be  sufFicietU  to  place  his  name  in  a 
high  rank  among  those  who  have  coniribuled  to  promote 
the  best  interests  of  philosophical  truth,  'i'he  present  vo- 
lume, which  contains  some  of  the  most  anticnt  authorities, 
with  respect  to  the  times  of  the  conquest,  and  to  the  state  of 
England  for  some  years  before  and  afler  that  event,  will  be 
an  acceptable  present  to  the  lovers  of  English  history.  The 
first  tract  contains  a  panegyric  on  Emma,  queen  of  England, 
daughter  of  Richard  the  Hrst,  duke  of  Normandy.  It  was 
written  aboutahe  year  1040,  or  about  26  years  before  the 
Norman  conquest,  and  furnishes  the  oldest  and  best  account 
of  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  England  by  Swein,  king  of 
Denmark,  and  his  son  Cnute,  or  Canute,  and  of  the  reign 
of  Canute,  and  of  hif  eldest  son  Harold  \.  that  is  any  where 
to  be  found.  It  extends  from  A.  D.  1013  to  1040.  The 
second  tract  is  intilled,  'The  Actions  of  W^illiam,  Duke  of 
Normandy  and  king  of  England,  by  William  of  Poitiers,' 
a  contemporary  historian,     ft  begins  with  the  death  of  Ca- 
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siute  ill  l605,  and  exhibits  a  rather  circamstanlia]  detail  oF 
Nortnan  affairs,  Irotn  that  time  to  the  invasion  of  England 
in  ]06G.  It  i'urnishes  a  clear  narrative  of  that  memorable 
event,  and  describes  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  Norman 
army  through  Romney,  Dover,  Canterbury,  iiind  Southwark, 
thence  along  thesotitliern  bank  of  the  Tiiames,  to  the  neigh- 
bour of  VVallingford,  where  they  crossed  the  river,  and  ad- 
vanced on  the  north  side  towards  the  metropolis.  At  about 
four  miles  from  London,  the  historian  relates  that  the  con- 
queror received  the  homage  of  the  iinglisli  prince  Edgar 
Athtling,  of  Stigand  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  many 
of  the  nobles,  who  had  abandoned  the  design  of  making  any 
farther  opposition  to  the  enemy.  The  history  terminates 
abruptly  after  recounting  the  proceedings  of  William  both 
in  England  and  Normandy  fur  three  or  four  months  after 
his  coronation  on  the  25th  December  10f)6.  The  third 
tract  with  which  baron  Maseres  has  enriched  this  interest- 
ing volume,  contains  extracts  from  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  Ordericus  Vitalis,  a  monk  of  Uticum,  or  !St.  Evrault, 
in  iSormandy.  These  extracts  begin  with  the  invasion  of 
the  north  of  England  by  Harold  Harfager,  king  of  Norway, 
in  the  month  of  August  in  the  year  lOoO,  which  was  effec- 
tually suppressed  by  Harold  king  of  England,  in  a  battle 
which  was  fought  at  Stamford  bridge,  and  they  end  with  the 
account  of  the  trial  and  execution  of  Waltheof  earl  of 
Huntingdonshire,in  107.5.  These  three  tracts  are  accompanied 
with  copious  notes  which  evince  great  and  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  more  early  period  of  the  English  history,  and 
comprise  a  mass  of  important  information.  Besides  these 
we  have  several  smaller  pieces,  which  will  be  perused  with 
satisfaction  by  the  historian  and  the  antiquary.  Of  the 
instructive  and  interesting  notes  with  vvliich  baron  Ma,seres 
has  enriched  this  valuable  work  we  shall  subjoin  two  or  three 
specimens,  to  whicli  we  are  convinced  that  the  intelligent 
reader  will  agree  with  us  in  assigning  the  praise  of  scrupulous 
accuracy  and  elaborate  research. 

In  the  extracts  from  Ordericus  Vitalis,  we  are  told,  p.  ^55, 
that  Godfrey  bishop  of  Codtances,  who  had  been  present  at 
the  battle  of  Hastmgs,  had  obtained  from  the  liberality  of 
William  the  grant  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  r^illus  (quas  a 
manendo, mfljic/ios  vulgoappellamus),  which  we  commonly 
call  manors  from  their  having  a  mansion-house  upon  them. 
The  note  of  baron  Maseres  on  this  occasion  is  replete  with 
information. 

'  Flore,'  says  he,  *  we  have  tlie  derivationand  original  meaning  of 

the  word  manor,  namely,   the  mansion-hcuse  of  a  country  gentle- 

jir.an.     The  French  use   the  word  manoir  in  the  same  sense  at  this 

Ee'i 
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(lay  ;  but  in  England  the  word  manor  now  denotes  a  parcel  of  lantJ 
(with  or  without  a  house  upon  it),  of  which  a  part  remains  in  the 
lord's  or  owner's  hands,  and  is  callid  his  demesne  land,  terra  do- 
niinica,  or  terra  domini  ;  and  another  part  has  been  granted  away 
before  the  eighteenth  year  of  llie  reign  kin"  Edward  I.  or  the  year 
of  Christ  1290,  to  two  or  more  other  p,ersons,  to  hold  to  them  and 
their  heirs  for  ever,  of  the  grantor,  or  lord,  and  his  heirs  for  ever, 
either  by  knight's  service  or  in  free  and  common  socage.  In  that 
vear  tli€  statute  of  Quia  empto'res  terrarum  was  passed,  which  pro- 
Inbitcd  the  making  of  these  under  grants  of  land  to  be  holden  of  the 
grantor  ((vliich  were  found  tobe  attended  with  many  inconvenieuces)^ 
and  ordaineil  tliat  all  lands  that  should  afterwards  be  granted  away 
to  be  holden  in  inherhance  by  the  granter,  sliould  be  holden  of  the- 
same  upper  lord  of  whom  the  grantor  himself  had  held  them  before 
the  new  grant.  In  consequence  of  this  statute,  it  has  been  impossible 
to  create  a  new  manor  ever  since  the  year  1290',  w'hich  is  now  near 
S'OCVycurs  ago.  But  before  that  lime,  any  man  thai  was  possessed  of 
fleehold  lands  of  inheritance  might  have  converted  them  into  a  ma- 
nor wheuevt'r  he  pleased,  b)'  granting  two  or  more  portions  of 
ttieni  to  two  or  more  other  persons,  to  be  holden  to  them  and  their 
Jieirs  for  ever,  of  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  either  by  the  tenuve  of 
ipditarv  service  (caiivd  in  the  law  books  knight  services), or  in  freepp 
common  socage.  Thus,  for  example,  if  a  man  had  had  tlirec  hundred 
iicres  ot  land  lying  together  in  any  county,  holden  to  him  and  his  heirs. 
f«r  I'vcr,  eitlier  of  the  crown  or  of  some  inferior  lord,  by  some  free 
servic?,  and  liad  granted  twenty-five  acres  a  piece  out  of  the  said  three 
i.undied  acres  to  eight  tlifferent  persons,  to  hold  the  same  to  them  and 
their  heirs  for  ever,  of  iiim  and  his  heirs  forever,  in  free  and  com- 
mon socage,  doing  I'ealty  to  him  and  heirs  for  the  same,  and  paying 
liim  a  quit  rent  of  a  penny  a  year  tor  each  of  the  said  lots  of  '25  acre», 
ihesui(i  three  hundred  acrcsoflaad would  thereby  havebeen  converted 
i'uttj  a  manor,  of  which  the  said  grantor  would  have  been  the  lord,  and 
i'hr  hamiied  acres  which  he  would  have  reserved  to  himself  alterhe  had 
thus  granted  away  the  other  two  hundred  acres  to  the  said  eight  per- 
s -ns  in  lots  of  twenty-five  acres  a-piece,  would  have  been  the  de- 
mesne land  ;  and  he  would  have  had  a  right  of  holding  a  court-barou 
ill  his  said  manor  to  determine  actions  of  debt  and  some  other  civil 
suits  between  his  said  eight  tenants,  or  grantees  ;  and  more  especi- 
ally to  hold  plea  of  a  writ  of  right  brought  against  any  one  of 
them  concerning  his  right  to  the  land  he  held  in  sucli  manor:  and 
his  right  of  holding  buch  a  court-baron  would  have  belonged  to  the 
lord  of  such  u  new  manor  of  common  right,  as  the  law  expresses  it, 
or  without  any  grant  of  the  crown,  and  would  have  been  the  natural 
necessary  consequence  of  his  having  thus  granted  au'ay  a  part  of  his 
til  rte  hundred  acres  toother  persons  lobe  holden  in  inheritance 
of'  hiniself  by  a  free  tenure.  In  this  court-baron,  the  suitors  of  ths 
court,  (u-  those  who  are  bound  to  follow  (from  the  French  word 
suivri')  or  attend  it,  that  is  in  the  example  just  now  given,  the 
eight  groulees  above-mentioned,  are  the  judges   who  are   to    deter- 

luiiic  viic  matters  that  are  contested  in  it,   and  the  lord,  or  his  stew- 

1^.      "j  \  ■  ' 
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ard,  is  only  the  register  of  the  court,  and  is  bound  to  adopt  the  deci-. 
sions  of  the  said  suiKKS  or  grantees, and  to  cause  them  to  be  executed. 
These  suitors  of  the  court,  or  freehold  tenants  of  the  same  lord,  are 
sometimes  called  each  other's  jieers,  or  equals,   or  the  peers  of  the 
court,  pares  curia y  and  sometimes,  in  very  old  records,  the   borons 
of  the  court,  barones  cu:  icr,  or  ihe  bsjrons  of  the  lord,  baroncs  domini. 
'  There  are  also  oftentimes,  and  indeed  most  usually,  sim;  other 
tenants, of  lands  in  a  manor,  who  do  not  hold   their    lands  by   aixy 
free  tenure,  but  at  t/ie  xvUl  of  the  lord.     These  tenants  are  admitted 
to  the  possession  of  their  lands  either  by  the  lord  of  the  n:ianor,    or 
his  steward  (called  in  old  Laliu  records  Seneschallus).  by  the  cere- 
mony of  Ihe  lord's  or  stcvarrl's  presenting    a  rod,    or  staff,  to  the 
tenant,  which  the  tenant  takes  hold  of  at  one  end,  while  the  lord,  or 
'Steward,  hold  it  by  the   other,  and  in  this  position  the   lord,   or  his 
steward,  pronounces  the  words  of  admission  of  the  tenant   to  his 
land;  and  then    a  memorandum  h  made  in   the  court-rolls  (or  re- 
gister-book of  the  transactions  of  the  lord'scourt)  of  suchaiJmissioii, 
iind  a  copy  of  this  memorandum  is  afterwards  delivered  by  the  lord, 
•or  his  steward,  to  the  tenant  so  admitted. 

'  And  this  copy  of  the  court-roll  (as  it  is  called)   is   the  tenant's 
title-deed  to  the  land  to  which  he  has  been  so  admitted,  and  answers 
to  the  deed  of  grant,  or  deed  of  feoffment,    or    other   regular  Idw- 
conveyance  of  land  to    a  freeh(dd  tenant.      And  from  this  circum- 
stance, of  holding  their  lands  by  virtue  of  these  copies  of  the  ci)urt- 
rolls,  the  said  tenants  at  will  are  usually  denominated  copyholders^ 
or  copyhold  tenants  ;  and  from    the  former   circumstance    of  their 
being  admitted    to    their   lands   with  the  aforesaid  ceremony  of  the 
rod,  or  staff,    they  arc  also  sometimes    called    tenants  by  the  verge. 
These  tenants,   it  seems  probable,    might  in  former  days  have  been 
turned  out  of  their  lands  whenever  the  lord  pleased,  seting  that  they 
held  them  at  the  lord's  will.    But  for  some  centuries  past  the  courts 
of  justice  have  controuled  the  lords  in  the  exercise  of  this  power,  in- 
somuch   that    they   can    now     no    more    dispossess     a     copyhold 
tenant,    ormolest   him    in    the    enjoyment    of  his    copyhold  land, 
than     they  c-an  a    freehold   tenant,    provided    the    copyhold   tenant 
.performs  all    the  duties    and  observes  all  the  restrictions  belonging 
to  his  tenure,    which    are  greater  than  tliose   belonging  to  freehold 
tenures.    For  a  copyholder  is  not  at  liberty  to  pul!  down  any  build- 
ing upon  his  copyhold  land  without  hi»  lord's  leav6,  but  i    bounil 
to  keep  them  all  in  good  repair  ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  he  is  not  at 
liberty  to  cut  down  any  of  the  trees  upon  his  tenement.     And  when 
he  aliens  his  land  to  another,  it  musl  be  done  iii  the  lord's  court  by 
surrendering  it  up  to  the  lord  for  the  use  of  the  purchaser,  or  to   the 
end  that  the  lord  may  grant  it  to  the  purchaser  :  and  on  these  occa- 
tions  the  lord  is  at  liberty  to  take  from  the  purchaser,   for  his  new_ 
grant  to  him  of  the  copyhold  tenement,  a  sum  ot  money  not  exceed- 
ing two  years  full  rerit  of  the  land,     This  soit  of  tenants  is  to  be 
found  in  most  manors  of  the  kingdom,  but  not  in  all.      In  the  royal 
manor  of  liust  Greenwich  in  Kent,  there  are  none  but  freehold  tp- 
a.ints.' 
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In  p.  ^25Sy  we  are  informed  by  Ordericus  Vitalis,that  the 
settled  and  regular  revenue  ot'  VVilliani,  exclusive  ol"  presents, 
fines,  and  various  contingencies,  amounied  to  one  thousand 
sixty  pounds  .sterling,  thirty  shillings  and  three  hal(-"pence  a 
day.  "  .  .   / 

*  This,' says  baron  Jilaseres,  '  i>  an  immense  revenue,  for  the  pound 
sterling  in  the  Conqueroi's  reign  was  a  pound  wcipht  of  silver,  and 
therefore  contained  more  ihan  three  times  ;is  much  silver  as  a  pound 
sterling  at  this  day,  therefore  tiie  sum  here  mentioned,  of  ICMjOI.  30s, 
l^d,  or  IO61I.  10s.  l^d.  must  have  contained  more  silver  than  3 1  8 !i. 
10s.  4|d;  or,  in  round  numbers,  31851.  sterling,  contain  aJt.  this  chiy. 
Therefore  the  king's  revenue  for  the  whole  year  must  have  been, 
365  times  31S51.  or,  Ijl^'^iSCnl.  sterling  of  our  present  money, 
And,  if  we  suppose  the  value  of  money  at  this  time  to  have  been 
only  about  20  times  as  great  as  it  is  in  the  present  year  17S7,  so 
that  an  ounce  of  silver  would  have  bought  only  twenty  times  as 
much  bread,  or  corn,  or  meat,  as  it  will  at  this  day  (which  I  take 
to  be  a  ve.-'y  reasonable  and  moderate  supposition,  and  rather  under' 
than  over  tlie  true  difference  of  the  value  of  money  then  and  now), 
ihis  reveniie  will  have  been  equivalent  to  a  revenue  of  20  times 
3, 162, 5!?.5,  or,  23,250,5001.  a  year  at  this  diiy;  Our  author  tells 
us  that  this  revenue  was  the  regular,  fixed,  or  permanent  revenue 
of  king  Williiim,  arising  from  his  seiticd  rents  in  England,  exjustis 
TcditibvSy  and  was  exclusive  of  the  presents  made  to  him  on  various 
occasions,  and  the  fines  paid  him  by  criminals,  as  compositions  or 
commutations  for  the  pvinishments  of  their  crimes,  rea^««;?»  rcdemp- 
tio/iidus  (wiiich  in  these  times  were  very  nmiierous  and  very  ;i;reat, 
and  "must  have  produced  a  very  great  sum  of  money),  and  various 
other  contingent  profits  whith  contributed  to  fill  the  ro^al  tieasnry. 
If  this  account  is  truc,'=Ki:  g  William  mui-t  have  enjoyed  a  revenue 
equivalent  to  twenty-seven  or  tvventy-eigl.t  millions  of  pounds  ster- 
ling jscr  annum  at  this  day.  This  seems  to  be  lujrdly  credible  ;  and 
yet  from  tiie  minute  exactness  with  which  the  author  states  the  per- 
manent part  of  the  king's  revenue  to  be  lOfill.  lOs.  l.-*-rl.  per  dim, 
one  would  be  apt  to  think  bespoke  from  some  known  and  approved 
account  of  it.* 

Baron    ?tJaseres  say?,    p.  2.59,  that   it   was   in  liie  fourth 

or  fifth  year  of  the  Coiiqneror's  feign  thai  the  fatuous  survey 

of  the  kingdom    winch   is  contained     in   Doomsday    boolv^ 

Leijun  to  be  made.     Kins,  Alfred,  about  two  hundred  vearS 

.before  this,  had  also 

*  caused  a  general  survey  of  all  England  to  be  made,  and  a  record 
of  it  in  writing  to  be  kept  at  Wiiichc-ster,  which  was  the  chief  town 
of  the  kingdom  of  Wesscx,  to  which  Alfred  had  succeeded  by  an' 
Lereditary  succession  of  long  standing,  and  which  was  the  most  pow- 
erful and  distinguished  of  all  the  seven  kingdoms,  into  which  Eng- 
land had,  till  some  few  jears  before  that  time,  been  dividjd.     This 
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roV  or  record,  made  by  Kiiit^  Alfred,  obtained  die  name  of  the  Win- 
chester roll,  from  the  place  in  which  it  uas  deposited  :  and  it  con- 
4ained  a  description  of  the  kingdom  according  to  the  districts  into 
which  King  Alfred  had  caused  it  to  be  divided  for  the  better  govern- 
ment of  it,  and  prest-rvation  of  the  peace  throughout  it,  to  wit, 
counties,  huiulreds,  and  tythings  ;  but  it  did  not  contain  an  account 
of  the  several  quantities  of  land  possessed  by  the  several  tenants  of 
tjje  crown,  or  principal  landhohlers  of  the  kingdom,  as  the  record 
made  afterwards  bv  King  Wiiliain  did.  This  last  record  was  like- 
wise called  by  King  William  the  JVinchester  roll,  on  account  of  its 
rf'semblance  to  the  former  roll;  which  had  been  made  by  King  Al- 
fred, und  had  been  called  by  that  name.  But,  by  reason  of  its  great 
extent  and  minuteness,  in  s-:;tting  down  the  quantities  of  every  man's 
land,  with  the  diOVrcnt  kinds  of  it,  whether  arable  or  pasture,  or 
u'oodland,  &c.  and  of  ics  great  importance  in  ascertaining  and  de- 
termining men's  claiins,  this  latter  record  obtained  amongst  the  Eng- 
lish the  significant  name  of  Doomsday-book,  as  being  (as  I  under- 
stand the  author  to  mean)  of  the  same  importance  in  settling  the 
chums  of  all  men  in  the  kingdom,  the  great  and  rich  as  well  as  the 
poor,  to  their  possessions  in  this  v.orld,  as  the  final  judgment  of 
mankind  at  the  last  dav  will  be  in  determining  their  future  condition 
of  happiness  or  misery  in  th-e  other  world,  it  appears  likewise  by 
this  passage  of  Iiigulphus,  that  this  survey  of  the  kingdom  made  by 
King  William's  order,  was  made  from  the  accounts  given  by  select 
persons  in  every  district,  who  were  called  together  by^  the  king's 
commissi()ners,  and  required  to  inform  them  (probably  upon  oath, 
like  jur^'uien  upon  inquisitions  of  ^various  kinds)  oi  all  the  particu- 
lars that  were  to  be  recorded  ;  and  we  likewise  arc  told  that  these 
select  persons,  or  jurymen,  did  not  always  give  true  accounts  of  the 
posses^ions  that  belonged  to  the  several  landholders  of  their  respec- 
tive districts,  but  sometimes  represented  them  as  less,  both  in  the 
rents  or  profits  arising  from  them,  and  in  the  extent  of  ground  they 
consisted  of,  than  they  really  were.' 

These  extracts  will  prove  that  Baron  Maseres  is  no  mean 
proficient  in  the  knowledge  of  English  history  and  antiqui- 
lies,  and  they  will  serve  as  speciniens  of  the  curious  and  va- 
Juable  matter  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  notes  which  are 
attached  to  the  present  publication. 


Art.  Xr. —  The  radital  Cause  of  the  present  Distresses  of  the 
West  India  Planters  pointed  out ;  and  the  IneJ/icaei/  of 
the  Measures  which  have  been  hitherto  proposed  for  relieving 
them  demonstrated;  zcith  Remarks  on  the  Publications  of 
Sir  William  Young,  Bart.  Charles  Bosanqutt,  E'iq.  and 
Joseph  Lowe,  Esq.  relative  to  the  West  India  Trade.  By 
flilliam  Spence,  P.L.S.  &s.  Cadell  a«6^  JDavies.     1807. 

IN  reviewing  a  pamphlet,  intitled  *  Concessions  to  Americ?^ 
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the  Bane  of  Britain,'  in  onr  number  for  AusjusL  last  p.  442;,; 
and  Mr.  Lowe's  '  Enquiry  into  the  British  West  Indies/    in 
our  number  for  October,  p.  218,  we  have  briefly,  but  expli- 
citly avowed  our  opinion  refpecting  the  policy  of  affording 
any  temporary  relie[  to  the  West  India  planters,  as  well    9S 
on  the  only  effectual  remedy   which    tiie  exigency    of  the 
case  seems  to  admit.     We   have  expressed  our  opinion    of 
the  wisdom  of  laving  open   the    trade  of   the   colonies,  and 
putting  an  end  to  the  injurious    and    impolitic  monopoly  of 
the  mother  country.     On  these  points  we  do  not   appear  to 
be  at  variance  with   Mr.  Speiice,  with  whom  however  we  do 
not  agree  in   the  conclusions  which   he    has  drawn    in  his 
celebrated  pampiilel  respecting  the  inutility  of  foreign  ciMn- 
merce.     See  Critical  Review  for  last  September.     The   real 
cause  of   the  distress  which  the  planters  experience,    is   the 
excess  of  the  supply  above  the  demand  ;  but  this  is    an  evil 
which  will  soon  cure  itself;   and  it  seems  more  wise  to  leave 
it  to  work  its  own  cure,  than    to  invent  pernicious  palliatives 
which  are  likely  to    prove   of  great   ultimate  disadvantage. 
It  is,  besides,  a  bad  precedent   lor  government  to  advance 
pecuniary  relief  to  any  set  of   merchants,  in  order  to  make 
good  their  losses  in  trade,  or  to  fill  up    any  deficiency   that 
has  been    occasioned  by    the    failure  of  their    commercial 
speculations.  Tor   all  commerce  is    founded  on  the  chances 
not  onlv  of  profit  but  of  loss  ;  and  however  much  the  chan- 
ces of  profit  may  exceed  those  of  loss,  yet  loss  may   always 
occur,  even    in   the    most  promising  undertakings.     When 
\n   the  year  1793,   the   convulsed   state  of  St.  Domingo  de- 
prived the   continent   of    Europe    of  an    annual    supply    of 
1 14,000  hogsheads  (jf  sugar,  llie  demand   for   the   sugars  of 
the  English  colonies  increased,  and   the    price   experienced 
a    considerable  rise.     This  increase  in    the  price    and  the 
demand  operates  as  a  stimulant  to  the  increased   growth    of 
suoar  in    the  English  colonies.     More  capital   and    industry 
were  employed  in  the  culture  of  the  ishinds  \  and  the  crops 
were    rapidly    augmented.     So    far    all  was  the  luxury    of 
hope;  and  the  planters  for  some  time  revelled  in  the  prolits 
rotonlv  of  the  domestic  but  of  a  considerable  part   of   the 
continMital  supply.     But   they   did  not   consider  that   the 
same   causes  which   contributed   to   increase  the    culture  of 
our  islands,  were  likely  to  operate  in    the  same   manner  on 
the  islands  of  the  enemy.     This  in  fact  took   place  ;    and  ia 
a  few    ye^vrs  Cuba,    Porto  Kico,    Guadaloupe,    Martinique, 
were  enabled  to  produce  a  sufficiency  of  sugar  for   the  supr 
ply  of  the  continent,  and  at  a  cheaper  rate   than  it  could  be 
procured   from   England.     The   continental     demand     thus 
failing,  the   English    market  became,  greatly   ovcistocked- 
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the  islands  furnished   more  sugar  than  ihe  mother-country 
could  consume. — Hence  the  distresses  of  the   planters;  but 
surely  there  is  nothing  in  their  case  to  entitle  them  to   relief 
from  the  government  more  than  in  that  of   any  other  indi* 
viduals,   who  have  engaged   in  a  speculation  of  gain  which 
has  frustrated  the  hopes  of  the  projectors,     in    this  respect 
we  think  that  the  planters  have  no  claim  to  redress  from   the 
government;   lx)r  as,  if  the  speculation  in    which   they   em- 
barked their  capital  had  been  prosperous,  ihey  alone  would 
have  reaped  the  emolument,   they  alone,  now   it   has  been 
otherwise,  ought  to  bear  the  loss.     This   is  the    plain  and 
rational  way  of  considering  the  question,  and    of  estimating 
the  claim  of  the  planters  to   rehef,    without   suffering  our 
judgment  to  be   misled  by  the  fallacy  of  their  statements 
the   sophistry   of  their   arguments,  or    by    those     pathetic 
details    which   are   purposely    designed    to  impose    on   our 
sensibility.     The  relief,   which  we  sliould  propose   to  admi- 
nister to  the  planters,  would  not  be  confined  to  any  fugitive 
aid   or    any   temporary   expedients,  which,  if  they  delay, 
cannot  avert  the  impending  woe  ;  it  would    on  the  contrary 
be  permanent  in  its  benefits,  and  mighty  in  its  effects.      Let 
lis  at  once  do  gratuitously    what  wc  must  otherwise    in    no 
great  length  of  time  concede  from  compulsion  ;  let  us  throw 
open  the  trade  o I   the  colonies  ;  and  instead   of  forcing   the 
])lanters  to  transport  all  their  -sugar  to  Great  Britain,    wliere 
jL  must  be  sold  at  a  loss,  permit  them  to  dispose  of  it  to  the 
>\mericans,  or  in  short  to  whomever  and  wherever  they    can 
do  it  with   most  advantage.      We   are   persuaded   that   the 
interests  of  the    colonics    and   of   the    mother-country  are 
nllimately  the  same  ;  but    to  make  them   one,    there    must 
be  a  reciprocity   of  advantages.     The  mother-country   dis- 
poses of  tlie  produce  of  her  capital  and  her  industry  in    the 
\vav  that  best  accords   with  her  own  emolument  and    coa- 
venience  ;  why  should  not  the  colonies  do  the  same  ? 


Art.  Xll. — Ju  Eisay  on  the  Nature  of  Fevers ;  heing  an 
Jttempt  to  explain  t/ie  Principles  of  its  Treatment.  By  ji . 
Philips  Wilson,  M.D.  F.H.S.  Ed-  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physiciansof  Edinburgh,  i]'C.  Svo.  OS.  Murray.  18U7. 

1)0CT0R  Wilson  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  a  sys- 
tematic treatise  on  Febrile  Diseases,  a  work  of  considerable  re- 
putut!on,and  which  has  excited  a  general  good  opinion  of  the 
talents  and  industry  of  its  author.  The  object  of  thjit 
w<?rk  was  principally  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  practitioner 
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in  the  Ireatment  of  ihe  vjirious  fonris  of  fevers  which  are 
constantly  falling  wrxh:r  liis  uolice  in  performin.^  the  duties 
of  his  profession,  in  the  present  work,  he  attempts  a  task 
jierhaps  c/f  less  utility,  but  certainly  of  fctr  greater  dif- 
ficulty ;  that  of  as.-igning  tlie  proximate  cause  of  fever; 
*  that  state  of  the  body  which,  when  present,  causes,  when 
removed,  removes,  and  when  clianoed.  chances,  the 
disease. 

Before    proposing    his   own    opinions,   Dr.  Wilson    takes 
a  review  of  the  doctrines  of  sonie  of  the  most  celebrated   oi" 
preceding   writers,    of   Hoffman    and  Boerl.uiave,  of  Cuilen 
«nd  Brown.     Those  of   the  two  former,    as    attracting  little 
regard  al  the  present  day,  are  but  slightly  commented  upon. 
'J'he  theory  of    Dr.  Culleii,   is  extracted  at  large,   from'  his 
'  Fivst  Lines;'  a   useless   labour,   as   the  original    is  in    the 
liands,  perhaps,   of  every  medical  student  in  the  kingdom; 
lior  can  we  say,  though   we  think   tie   tijeory  itself  o?  little 
n'alue,,ihat    we    are  satisfied    with  Dr.  Wilson's   ob-jections 
to  it.     He  objects,  in  the  lirst  place,    that   it  is   little    more 
rhan    an    hypothesis,    ca-iculated    to    give    arrangement    to 
detached    facts,    which,   without  some  system,  readily    slip 
from  the  memory.     Btit  what  is    any  theoiy    whatever,    but 
a  just  arrangement  of  facts,    in    the    true  series   and     order 
in  which  they  arc  produced  by  nature.     A  seco-;d  o[)jection 
i§,  that  the  doctrine  is  w^liolly  constructed  on  a  hypothetical 
basis,  on  the  supposed  o'perations  of  the    vis  medicatrix  na- 
turn.     But  we  cannot  regard  a  power,  the   reality  of  whose 
existence  is  so  evident   in  the    phicnbmena  of  diseases,  as 
a  mere  hypothesis.     Jf  Dr.   Cuilen   has  erred    we  think  it 
is  in  the  basis  of  his  theory,  which  is  that  the  remote   cause 
of  fever  are  sedative  powers,  which   induce    debility  in    the 
w4iole  of  the  functions.      For  we  see    fever  arising  sponla- 
r,eou<ly   and    connected    wholly  with   processes  confined  to 
the  system;  as  in   the    cutting    of   teeth,   the    cicatrization 
ot   ulcers,  &c.     As  therefore    in   these  cases    no  debiiilatin"' 
or    sedative  powers  can  be  suspected,   it  is    surely    unphilo- 
sophical  to  suppose  them  essential  in   any.     On"  the    other 
hand,  as  in  ihe^e  examples,  the  fever  is  nmnifestly  a  process 
tending   to   health.     ]}i-.    Cuilen,  wq  think,  is  fully  justified 
in  supposing  that,  in  all  cases,    many  of  the  symptoms  are 
th.e  cfiects  of  those  spontaneous  and  salutary    motions  de- 
^\'p^■c\\&A  hy  \.\\e.  ris  me dicatrix  nature. 

The  view  of  the  Brunonian  doctrine  (about  which  so 
great  a  clamour  is  made  in  the  medical  school,  and  so  little 
is  heard  elsewhere)  is  more  satisfactory,  and  its  weakness, 
defects,  and  incongruities,  are  ably  exposed. 

But  to  come  to  the  Doctor's  own  theory.     It  xipproachea 
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£0  nearly  to  that  of  CuHen,  excejrt  in  Uie  mode  of  ex- 
pression, that  it  requires  some  attention  to  discover  their 
rliflerence  ;  and  th;'U£rli  it  a;ay  please  the  imagination  for 
a  moment  by  its  simplicity,  we  thmU  it  .wholly  inadequate 
to  account  for  tiie  pha^nomena.  Me  supposes  witl;  CuILm), 
that  tlie  remote  causes  are  debilitating*  powers  i:ppiied  to 
the  vital  system.  But  causes  simply  debilitating  cannot 
excite  fever:  witness  the  effects  of  blood-leliing  or  the 
abstraction  of  animal  food,  which  ratiier  tend  tci  remove 
fever  than  to  excite  it.  Tlie  debility,  lie  supposes,  acts 
most  powerfully  oh  the  extremities  of  the  vital  system,  in 
consequence  of  which  acrid  matter  is  retained  which  stimu- 
lates the  large  vessels,  and  exciting  then)  to  action,  restores 
the  tone  of  the  capillaries-  Butin  thissup])osition  he  avoids 
the  troublesome  interference  of  the  vis  mcdicatrix  na- 
turcE.  ;  seeming  to  have  a  great  regard  to  the  well-known 
maxim, 

Nee  Deus  inter?it,  nisi  rligiuis  vindice  nodus. 

Bui  first  of  all,  this  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  unsupported  by 
nny  proof.  It  is  rather  probable  that  the  matter  dt*stine'd 
to  be  excreted,  can  act  as  a  stimulus  only  to  the  organs 
fitted  to  that  purpose.  Next,  it  were  easy  to  adduce  ex- 
amples, partic^ilarly^  in  hysteric  affections,  where  there  is 
every  sign  of  the  excretions  being  completely  suspended, 
without  the  slightest  symptoms  of  fever  being  excited. 
And  we  would  asl:,  lastly,  when  this  morl)id  matter  is  ex- 
pelled, what  is  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  symptoms,  and 
the  perpetual  recurrence  of  the  same  phicnomena.^  Cullen 
himself  argued  in  a  circle  in  the  detail  of  his  theorj'.  He 
assumed  a  spasm,  in  order  to  rouse  the  heart  and  arteries, 
and  again  excited  the  heart  and  arteries  in  order  to  solve 
his  spasm.  But  presuming  the  whole  process  to  be  the 
efforts  of  the  vis  medicatrix  nature^',  when  once  it  was  fairl}^ 
gone  through,  his  patient  of  course  was  well.  But  Dr^ 
Wilson's  patient,  when  lie  once  has  the  misfortune  to  be 
seized  with  a  fever,  must,  lor  auglU  we  see  to  the  contrary, 
continue  to  have  a  fever  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

We  have  bestowed  as  many  words  on  this  theory  as  we 
think  it  deserves.  It  gives  us  more  pleasure  to  extract  from 
thi--  work  a  practical  remark  o'x  some  importance.  It  is 
on  tiie  use  of  stimulants  in  tlie  second  stage  of  fever,  when 
a  stale  of  debility  has  succeeded  to  that  of  increased  ex- 
citement. .' 

*The  feeble  state  of  the  circulation,' he  observes, '  and  the  tempo- 
rary good  etF(.-cts  of  powerful  stimuli  have  led  most  physicians,  and 
particularly  those  of  later  times,  to  employ  them  with  great  freedom  : 
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many  however  confess,  that  they  have  been  disappointed  in  their 
t;fi"ects  ;  of  this  number  I  can  feel  no  hesitation  in  declaring  myself 
to  be  one.  I  have  found  the  second  stage  of  fever  most  tractable 
u'hen  all  povrerful  stimuli  were  avoided. 

'  It  is  true  indeed,  that  large  quantities  of  opium,  or  wine,  will 
often  give  a  degree  of  vigour,  increasing  the  strength  and  l*?ssening 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse.  But  these  effects  are  transitory.  It 
is  soon  necessary  to  repeat  the  remedy,  and  at  length  to  increase 
jts  power,  in  order  to  procure  t)ic  same  eflects  ;  and  this  transitory 
vigour  seems  frequently  obtained  at  theexpenceof  exhausting  the 
strength,  which,  had  it  been  more  carefully  husbanded,  might  have 
carried  the  patient  through  his  disease. 

'  Were  I  (o  state  the  result  of  my  own  experience,  it  would  be, 
that  opium  is  only  useful  when  small  doses  allay  irritation,  and 
procure  composure,  if  not  sleep;  and  that  wine  is  rarely  beneficial 
if  given  in  larger  quantity  than  might  be  taken  in  health  without 
fcubsequent  debility,  and  can  seldom,  perhaps,  be  given  without 
injury  even  to  this  extent.' 

It  is  but  justice  to  departed  eminence  to  observe,  lliat 
tljese  are  the  precise  rules  which  were  always  inculcated  by 
Dr.  G,  Fordyce.  Of  the  talents  of  Dr.  Wilson  we  think 
respectfully  ;  and  wish  to  see  tliem  better  employed  than 
in  the  fabrication  of  frivolous  theories,  which  explain 
nothing,  and  lead  to  no  useful  practical  result. 


AsT.  X I II. — Researches,  y/uatomlcnl  and  Practical,  concern- 
ing Fever,  as  connected  zcith  Injiammatiun.  By  Thomas 
Beddoes,  M.D.     Svo.   ()s.  (\d.    Longman.      180?. 

THE  Inquiry  of  Dr.  Clutlerbuck  into  the  Nature  and 
Seat  of  Fever,  which  we  noticed  in  one  of  our  lafe  numbers*, 
seems  to  have  excited  this  active  and  able-bodied  writer  to  trans- 
fer to  the  more  pleasing  form  of  a  neat  octavo,  the  scribblings 
of  his  common-place  book,  and  to  thrust  the  mishapen  mass, 
the  rudis  indigestoque  moles,  upon  the  public.  We  are  here 
dazzled  with  the  display  of  a  wonderful  store  of  foreign  learn- 
ing; have  histories  of  fevers  at  Aumele,  Wctzlar,  Geneva, 
Lcipsic,  Plenee,  Jugon,  Provence,  Andalousia,  Philadelphia, 
&C.  Sec.  But  we  do  not  know  that  much  liglit  can  be  thrown 
upon  tlie  intimate  nature  of  diseases,  by  thus  taking  the  poll 
and  casting  up  the  votes  of  all  the  writers  who  have  ever 
tieated  on  the  subject;  and  some  of  those  who  are  cited  be- 
tray raatks  of  preconceived  opinions  and  narrow  views  too 
strongly  for  us  to  attac!)  much  weight  to  their  authority. 
We  cDticeived  from  the  perusal  of  the  first  pages,  that  it 
as  the  author's  design  to  sup[)ortthe  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Ciut- 
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terbuck;  but  proceeding  farther  undeceived  us.  The  first 
examples  cited  are  of  fevers  in  which  there  was  a  great 
deteiniinalion  to  the  brain  ;  and  Dr.  Ciutterbuck's  claim  ta 
originality  in  his  hypothesis  of  the  seat  of  fever  is  com- 
pletely overthrown.  Without  broadly  accusing  the  Doctor, 
of  plagiarism,  he  has  produced  two  academical  theses,  de- 
iended  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Plouquet,  professor  of 
medicine  in  the  university  of  Tubingen,  in  wi)ich,  in  the 
years  ISOO  and  ISO  I,  the  same  doctrine  was  maintained,  and 
grounded  upon  the  same  proofs.  '  The  coincidence  of  ex- 
position/ says  Dr.  B.  '  is  such  that  the  English  may  often 
seem  a  diffuse  translation  from  the  Tubingen  professor;  an 
assertion  which  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  production 
of  a  number  of  parallel  passages,  that  Dr.  Clutterbuck  wall 
find  some  difficulty  in  wiping  away  the  suspicion  of  having 
been  a  servile  copj'ist. 

Of  the  theory  itself  we  have  already  expressed  our  opi- 
,  nion  ;  and  we  think  that  Dr.  Beddoes  has  proved  satisfac- 
torily, that  as  far  as  the  changes  produced  in  the  body  have 
been  hitherto  detected  by  anatomical  investigation,  '  in  idio- 
pathic J'ever,  the  stomach  afid  coritigvous  parts  have  been  found 
more  constantly  and  more  deeply  affected  v^ith  injlammation 
than  the  brain  and  its  membranes/ 

'  To  a  second  conclusion  of  the    [)octor's   we  are  equally 
willing  to  subscribe,   though  we  do  not  think  it  so  fully  and 
distinctly  proved.     It  is  this,  'In  whatever   organ  thispra» 
cess   (inflammation  and  its   consequences}   may  be  detected, 
its  symptoms  appear  in  all  stages  of  the  disease  alike  ;  nor  does 
the  head  offer  the  smallest  peculiarity  in  this  respect.'     It  can- 
not indeed  be  doubted  that  inflammations  are  commonly  to 
be  regarded   as  the  consequence  of  fever  (considered  as  an 
universal  disease),  and  resulting  from  the  condition  in  which 
the  body  has  been  left,   after  the  fever  has  passed  through 
its  course.     This  is  sometimes  evident  to  inspection.     The 
tongue  atlords  a  clear  example  of  it.     Its  surface  exfoliates, 
and  it  is  often  raw,  bleeding,  and  chapped.     The  same  con- 
dition must  pervade  the  whole  tract  of  the  intestines ;  iftiie 
powers  of  the  constitution  are  unimpaired,  some  tension  and 
soreness  of  the  abdomen,  with  a  critical  diarrhoea  is  the  only 
consequence.     But  where   the  constitution  proves  unequal 
to  the  business  of  restoration,  extensive  gangrenes  are  disco- 
vered after  death,  which,   however,   weae   not  tlie  cause  but 
the  consequence  of  the  fever.   We  see  the  same  thing  on  the 
surface  of  the  body  after  scarlatina  :  in  mild  cases  the  cuti- 
cle simply  peels  off  in  brann}'  scales;  but    in  more  severe 
affections  the  skin  itselfis  abraded,  or  even  deep  ulcerations 
arc  f^'-'Ti^d.     Bat  no  one  would  for  a  moment  suppose  thiit 
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these  ulcerations  were  any  thing  more  than  the  scqutl  ct 
the  preceding  disease.  We  cannot  doubt  that  llie  abscessesj, 
which  Irsve  sometimes,  though  rarely  been  delected  in  the 
brain  after  fevers  l;ave  a  similar  origin  ^  and  it"  in  some  of 
these  cases,  a  plireniiic  affection  hass^hewn  itselfihrough  the 
course  of  the  fever,  it  must  be  attributed  to  a  diseased  con- 
dition of  the  sensorium  previous  to  the  attack  of  the  fever. 
Under  the  the  liead  ui' Analogical  Coiisuieruiiuns,  this  writer 
has  attempted  to  illustrate  his  argument  by  considering  tlie 
variety  of  appearances  detected  in  hydrophobia.  We  think 
the  analogy  is  very  remote  and  farietched.  But  we  lully 
coincide  in  opinion  with  him,  that  delirium,  heat  about  ihc 
head,  and  t!ie  otlier  marks  of  sensorial  derangement^  are  by 
no  means  indicative  of  proper  inflammation.  We  think  even 
that  some  etfusion  between  the  membranes  of  the  brain  is  ai 
\'erv  doubtt'ul  sign  oi  there  having  existed  anyproper  inflain- 
uiation.  Such  eliusion  has  been  fomid,  wliere  the  patient 
has  died  from  an  external  injury.  'I  he  fact  is  particularly 
noticed  in  one  of  Mr.  Abernethy's  publications^  where  a  man' 
was  killed  by  having  been  gored  in  the  neck  by  an  ox.  in- 
deed how  jidicuious  is  it  to  presume  inflamuii-ition  of  the 
brain  from  delirium,  or  any  appearances  of  deranged  senso- 
rium,  when  we  know  that  apoplexy,  epilepsy,  and  hemiplegia, 
niay  be  e.xciled  iVom  disease  of  the  abdominal  visceral'  when 
the  sensoriuin  is  iinmediitely  acted  u}hji»  l>y  every  change  in 
the  most  remote  [tart  of  the  system,  and  reacts  in  its  (urn  ? 
whiCn  there  canr.ot  even  be  a  scratcii  n[;on  the  skin  whicli 
<ioes  not  immediatelv  influence  the  brain,  and  tiirougii  it 
ih>e  whole  body  inaralio  vthich  seems  to  be  componndtd  of 
the  force   of   the   iujpression '  and   tlie  susceptibility  of  the 

To  those  who  have  watched  tlie  progress  of  this  assumin 
find    self-sullstied  writer  lor  mHiiy  \e^rs  ftast,  [he  toiie  of  th 
presei.t  volume  will  uti'ord  an  auiu-iing  ap.d  not  uninslructive 
Sjieculation, 

He  entered  upon  his  career  with  a  tiiorout^h  contempt  for 
all  established  prat  tices  ;  and  was  couhtaniiy  indvlging  ia 
sarcastic  sneers  or  bitter  railings  against  the  slollijUegligence, 
and  t(»rpor,ofhis  professional  bretiiren  ;  new  agents  were  to  be 
introduced  in  medecine,  grand  institutions  to  be  founded  ; 
consumption  and  a  host  of  evils  were  to  be  extermiriated  • 
and  a  new  era  v.as  to  begin  in  tbe  ijistory  of  mankind. 
These  visions  liave  at  length  v.  holly  vanished;  and  we  find 
ihe  doctor  coniented  to  use  the  established  methods,  which 
have  been  saaclioried  by  the  cxpeiience  of  ages:  blecdingand 
blistering,  emetics  and  cathartics,  vohuiles  aiul  tonics,  are 
the  agents  hv  nuw  coiulesctnds  to  employ  in  coiliMioii with 
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the  rest  of  his  fraternity.  Still  hoivever  Dr.  Beddoes  cannot 
be  contented  to  use  common  methods  in  a  common  way: 
murderous  effusions  of  blood  are  recommended,  and  leeches 
should  be  laid  on  by  'clays.  Whatever  is  advised  is  done 
with  an  air  of  extravagance^  whieh  wholly  takes  away  oar 
confidence  in  the  adviser. 

We  have  ourselves  an  apolosfy  to  make  to  this  writer  for 
an  unintentional    offence  committed   against  him    in  our  re- 
view  of  the  '  Manual  of  Health,'  of  which  he  is  avowed  to  be 
the  author.     When  in  that  work  he  mentioned  the  ease  with 
which    hydrocephalus  internus  miglit  be  cured,  we  thought 
so  extravagant  an  assertion  not  the  effect  of  ignorance  but  of 
a  wilful  design  to  impose  on  the  credulity  of  mankind  ;   and 
we    averred  that  no  writer  would  hazard  such  an  assertion, 
except  anonymously.     But  we  were  mistaken  ;  Dr.  Beddoes 
has  here    repeated    the  assertion,    and  we  verily  believe  he 
has  done  it  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  and  conceiving  what 
he  says  to  be  true.      We  must  therefore  retract  our  opinion, 
and  set  this  idle   boast  to  the  score  of  pure  ignorance  and  a 
perfect  misconception  of  the  powers  of  medicine.     Bleeding, 
he  tells  us,  gives  relief  to  the  last,  even  where  it  fails  to  cure. 
True,  most  sapient  doctor,  and  so   it  does  often  in  phlJusis 
pulmuna/is ;  though  it  never  yetcurcd  asingle  patient.     The 
course  of  ihe  genuine  hydrocephalus  internus  is  equally  stea- 
dy and  equally  fatal. 

In  tne  course  of  the  work  before  us  we  have  met  with  acute 
remarks  and  ingenious  suggestions;  but  with  nothing  that 
we  can  convert  to  use  :  and  we  think  that  the  species  of  proof 
to  which  the  author  has  resorted  is  very  badly  adapted  to  the 
end  he  had  in  view. 


Art  .'KiV  .—Palmeriji  of  England;  in  four  Fohmies;  Corrected 
by  Robert  Soutbey.,  from  the  original  Fortuguese.  l/.  4s. 
Longman.    ISO7. 

WHILE  Mr.  Johnes  is  employed,  so  inuch  to  his  own 
honour  and  the  advantage  of  literature,  in  rescuing  the  old 
chroniclers  of  France  from  the  unmei^ed  neglect  of  time  ; 
and  while  the  spirit  which  he  has  been  instrumental  in 
exciting,  exerts  its  influence  in  an  equally  useful  manner  on 
the  public  press,  in  tlie  reproduction  of  the  venerable  fa- 
thers of  British  history;  Mr  Southey  is  not  without  his 
claims  to  our  approbation  for  the  comparatively  trifling  oc- 
rupations  to  which  his  hours  of  literary  leisure  arc  n^'voted. 
For  if  the  historical  records  to   which  we  allude  prestut  u'i 
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with  a  faithful  picture  of  ihe  extraordinary  institutions 
and  manners  of  our  chivalrous  ancestors,  it  is  to  romances 
that  we  ninsl  look  for  tlje  tiner  features,  the  nice  peculiari- 
ties of  uislinction,  which  are  wanting  to  complete  the  resem- 
]>iaiice.  In  this  point  of  vieiv,  romance  itself  is  an  authen- 
tic record  of  past  ages,  and  the  labours  of  Mr.  Southey  may 
be  viewed  as  accessary  to  tliose  of  our  most  active  and  indus- 
tiious  antiquaries. 

The  public  has  rsow  for  some  years  been  in  possession  of 
ibis  gentleman's  translation'  of  "  Amadis  de  Gaul."  Among 
jiil  the  books  which  composed  Don  Quixote's  eccentric 
library,  that  romance  and  the  present,  *  Palmeriu  of  Eng- 
land,' are  the  only  books  of  chivalry  whicii  the  merciless 
curate  consents  to  spare,  liis  reasons  for  this  exemption  in 
favour  of  the  latter  are  contained  in  the  vi^ords  which  Mr. 
S.  has  very  appropriately  ciiosen  as  the  motto  to  his  publi- 
cation : 

*' Tills  book,  5.ir  comrade,  is  I'f  authority  for  two  reasons:  the 
one,  because  it  is  a  rii-lit  giuul  oi;e  in  itself;  and  the  other,  because 
(he  report  is  that  a  wise  kin^  of  Foi'tugal  composed  it.  All  the  ad- 
\eMiures  at  the  castle  of  .Miraguarda  are  e;;cellent,  and  managed 
v,iiih  great  skill  ;  the  discourses  are  courtly  and  clear,  observing 
with  much  propriety  und  judgment  thedecorum  ot  the  speaker." 

The  authenticity  of  the  tradition  on  which  the  curate 
founded  his  second  reason,  is  controverted  by  Mr.  Southey; 
who,  in  his  preface,  investigates  the  point  of  authorship,  and 
assigns  the  merit  of  the  work  (on  grounds  which  appear  to 
us  at  least  as  satisFactory  as  the  importance  of  the  question 
demands)  to  Francisco  de  Moraes,  who  in  a  dedication 
under  his  own  signature,  prefixed  to  an  edition  published  at 
Lisbon  ill  \5{)'2,  gives  us  to  understand  that  he  travelled  into 
France  in  the  train  of  the  l\:)ituguese  ambassador,  and  there, 
formed  the  design  of  writing  the  present  Chronicle. 

'  Falmerin  of  Englar.d,'  indeed,  forms  only  one  link  in  a 
Jong  chain  of  successive  C//rr,yi/t7t's,  beginning  with  that  of 
•  Painierin  de01ivM,the  famous  emperour  of  Constantinople,' 
which  is  damned  to  all  eternity  by  the  curate  (in  Mr.  S.'s 
opinion,  with  great  justice),  and  descending  through  those 
of  his  ious,  sons-in-iavv  and  nephews,  '  Primaleon/  '  Po- 
lendos,'  '  Don  Duardos,'  &c.  Sec.  to  that  of  this  second 
Palmerin,  liis  grandson.  i\ll  or  mo»t  of  these  iiave  been 
translated,  though  not  very  faithfully,  by  one  Antony  Mun- 
day  (-d  bookseller's  iiack,  who  worked  in  his  calling  about 
the  close  of  ti)e  sixteenth  century^  ;  and  the  restoration  and 
ju>i>rovt  incnt  of  that  p;  rl  o-f  his  labours  whieh  cgmprisicd- 
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the  last  and  best  of  the  string,  by  an  accurate  comparison 
with  the  original,  has  formed  the  object  of  Mr.  S.'s  design  iii 
the  present  publication. 

Mr.  Southey's  preface,  to  which  we  have  already  referffed, 
contains  in  itself  so  fair  and  candid  a  critique  on  the  original 
woric,  and  so  just  a  cbrtiparison  of  its  respective  merits  with 
those  of  '  Aniadis  de  Gaul,'  that  it  actually  supersedes  what- 
ever we  might  otiierwise  have  been  inclined  to  say  on  the 
subject ;  and  we  recommend  it  to  every  reader  who  may  be 
doubtful  how  far  he  is  likely  to  derive  advantage  or  pleasure 
irum  llie  perusal  of  the  work,  to  look  over  that  essay  by  way 
ot  a  review,  and  then  if  he  finds  himself  encouraged  by  it  to 
pursue  his  task,  wethink  he  will  not  be  disappointed,  nor  have 
reason  to  complain  of  being  seduced  by  false  appearances. 

In  the  course  of  our  late  criticisms  on  the  Chronicles  of 
Froissart,  we  found  nn  opportunity  of  discussing  somewhat  at 
large  the  characteristic  qualifications  of  true  knighthood. 
AVere  we  inclined  to  renew  the  discussion,  this  romance 
might  afford  us  ample  materials  for  our  labour.  Palmerin 
is  meant,  of  course,  for  the  image  of  a  perfect  knight ;  and 
however  ridiculous  great  part  ot  his  conduct  may  appear  in 
the  exaggerated  picture  of  romance,  it  raaj  in  general  be 
regarded  as  a  faithful  historical  painting. 

The  virtue  ofj'riendship,  *  to  esteem  great  dangers  lightly 
in  cases  where  it  is  to  be  manifested/  and  *  that  friends 
should  conform  to  each  other  in  inclination  as  well  as  in 
deeds,'  which  caused  'Florianand  Pompides,  perceiving 
Palmerin's  discontent,  though  they  knew  not  the  cause 
thereof,  to  be  in  consequence  little  chearful,'  is  not  only  high- 
ly extolled,  but  exemplified  in  many  chivalrous  instances  : 
but  should  a  mistress  come  in  competition,  the  true  knight 
'  must  needs  offend  against  friendship  in  obedience  to  love. 

If  the  most  romantic  constancy  distinguishes  the  hero, 
courtesy  is  no  less  the  characteristic  of  his  inconstant  brother 
Florian.  The  termination  of  the  combat  between  him  and 
the  giant  Dramiiziando,  which  occurs  in  volume  ii.  p.  112, 
bears  a  very  strict  resemblance  to  an  anecdote  of  Froissart 
respecting  the  like  courteous  result  of  an  encounter  between 
a  French  and  English  knight,  who  by  accident  became 
known  to  each  other  during  the  fight.  In  another  place  we 
meet  with  a  knight  who,  in  mortal  combat,  seeing  his 
antagonist  deprived  of  his  shield,  throws  away  his  own,  to 
put  himself  on  an  equality  with  him.  Of  the  like  nature 
is  the  knightly  behaviour  of  Floraman,  who,  though  exceed- 
ingly exasperated,  declines  to  fight  with  Albayzar  at  an 
advantage,  he  being  somewhat  weakened  by  a  former  en- 
gagement with  certain  giants. 
Crit.  Rev,  Vol.  12.  December,  1807.  F  f 
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Albayzar  shews  himself  a  tme  knight  in  modesth/  declining 
the  praises  that  are  bestowed  upon  him  ;  and  so  does  Dra- 
jnuziando,  in  refusing  to  accept  of  foreign  succour  when  in 
great  danger  from  a  single  combat  in  which  he  finds 
himself  unequaliy  matched.  'Vhe  reverence  due  to  (ige  was 
as  much  understood  and  practised  by  tlie  heroes  of  chivalry 
as  by  th^  youths  of  Sparta. 

*  It  is  so  much  more  fitting,  replied  be  of  the  Savage,  to  err  b^ 
the  advice  of  one  whose  long  age  hath  had  experience  of  raany  things, 
than  to  do  right  hy  that  of  those  who  have  had  none,  that  were 
there  no  other  reason  I  would  follow  your  counsel.'  Vol.  ill.  p.  ISO. 

St.  Parave  reckons  eloquence  in  the  catalogue  of  knightly 
virtues.  We  have  many  examples  of  this  in  Froissart ; 
the  present  romance,  equally  true  to  the  cliaracter  of  the 
age,  affords  us  an  instance  of  llie  L^ame  in  IMnce  Fioraman. 

Nothing  can  be  too  absurd  for  a  knight  in  love  to  preach 
and  practice.  V\'e  have  no  iiilrution  of  nuiUiplying  instan- 
ces on  so  general  a  subject ;  but  recommend  the  character 
of  Prince  Fioraman  to  the  study  of  all  true  lovers.  V\  e  were 
peculiarly  delighted  with  tlie  fantastic  occu[)ation  of  that  ro- 
mantic champion,  in  writing  virclays  lo  the  spirit  of  his  dead 
mistress,  all  the  while  that  the  otlier  knights  and  ladies  were 
dancing  and  revelling  in  the  [jalace  of  Constantinople. 

The  battles  of  Moraes  are  in  general  attended  with  very 
jittle  variety  or  interest ;  but  we  remarked  one  singularity  in 
them  which  may  astonibh  ihe  amateurs  of  the  present  day, 
many  of  the  single  coinl)ats  closely  resemble  the  newspaper 
details  of  pugilistic  battles.  Even  the  terms  employed  are 
strikingly  similar,  'i'he  engt.gemenl  between  Palmerin  and 
riorian,  in  vol.  i.  p.  300,  is  etUirely  chivalrous,  and  yet  the 
very  model  of  th.at  between  (hilley  and  Gregson  ;  and  we 
were  much  entertained  on  titidini^:  that,  after  the  Knight  of 
the  Savage  had  eflectually  wreaked  his  vengeaijce  on  the 
Giant  Dramoran  (vol.  iv.  p.  .'jriO.)  'he  himself  was  not  so 
little  punished  as  to  be  able  to  do  more  that  day.' 

The  character  of '  A  Ciood  King  '  is  well  summed  up  in  the 
language  of  chivalry,  on  tlhe  death  of  Prisol  of  Hungary,  vol. 
ii.  p.  2'27  ;  and  we  will  here  ren-iark,  that  the  old  Emperor 
Palmerin  cuts  a  very  respectable  figure  throughout  the  work, 
and  greatly  exceeds  the  stupid  Charlemagne,  celebrated  by 
the  Italian  poets  of  the  school  of  Turpin. 

As  for  the  ladies.  Franciso  de  ]^.loraes  appears  to  have  heen 
no  friend  to  them  ;  for  never  was  a  book  written  in  which 
their  characters  are  so  SL-urvily  treated.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  many  heroines  who  make  noscrnpleat  all  of  breaking  the 
ja-w  of  chaitity,  those  who  pride  lliamselves  in  their  invio'a- 
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hie  Virtue  are  much  worse;  and  the  general  reflections  with 
whir.h  the  work  abounds  are  of  the  most  scurrilous  nature. 
*  It  is  iheir  qualit}'  to  choose  that  the  life  of  men  should  be  at 
their  pleasure,  and  their  recompense  to  the  reverse  of  their 
deserts.'  Another  quality  i",  '  that  tiiey  know  no  mean  be- 
twixt the  extremes  of  love  and  hale/  It  is  also  '  natural 
when  fear  is  at  the  lieight,  that  despair  should  accompany 
it,  especially  in  women,  whose  courage  is  so  little  that  their 
presence  of  mind  fails  them  in  every  thmg,  except  in 
things  of  appetite  ;  for  then  their  sudden  determina- 
tions are  better  than  what  the  wisest  man  in  the  world  could 
devise  after  lone:  reflection.'  A2;ain  :  *  it  is  the  nature  of  wo- 
men  to  wish  to  see  discord  and  danger.'  'Dislike  in  thenx 
is  more  durable  than  love;'  and  moreover  *  they  are  compos- 
ed of  so  mucli  vanitj^  that  they  would  give  their  lives  and 
souls  to  obtain  any  thing  by  which  they  could  provoke  others 
to  envy ;  and  so  strong  is  this  passion  in  them  that  nothing 
can  equal  it.' 

In  shi^rt,  so  strong  is  the  passion  of  our  author  for  this 
species  of  blasphemy,  that  there  would  be  no  end  to  our  quo- 
tations if  we  singled  out  every  individual  instance  of  his  un- 
knighlly  spite. 

The  character  of  the  heroine  is  more  conformable  to  the  rules 
of  Madame  de  Scudery  and  what  we  may  call  the  depraved 
age  of  romance,  than  to  the  principles  of  ancient  chivalry. 
It  forms,  indeed,  the  precise  model  that  Mrs.  Lenox's  '  Fe- 
male Quixote'  cliose  for  her  imitation.  The  least  intimation 
of  love  from  themosl  modest  admirercallsdown  scorn  and  in- 
dignation on  his  devoted  head  ;  and,  after  years  of  faithful 
service,  should  the  slightestexpression  of  esteem  or  gratitude 
be  drawn  by  the  feelings  of  nature  from  the  lips  of  his  inexora- 
ble tyrant,she  instantly  flies  from  his  sight  to  hide  in  solitude 
the  shame  and  self-reproach  which  must  necessarily  ensue 
on  so  gross  a  violation  of  decorum.  All  this  arrogance  and 
cruelty  are  .unaccountably  represented  by  our  author  under 
the  term  '  free  condition  ;'  and  here  it  is  observable  that  a 
knight  of  '  free  condition'  is  one  who  falls  in  love  with  and 
corrupts  every  pretty  girl  he  meets  ;  while  a  lady  of  'free 
condition'  is  she  who  kills  with  disdain  ever}'  unhappy  wight 
\vho  ventures  to  approach  within  the  sphere  of  her  attrac- 
tions. 

But  while  the  'free  condition'  of  Miraguarda  endures 
without  any  relaxation  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
romance,  it  is  but  justice  to  the  heroine  to  remark  that  she 
insensibly  softens  down,  and  betrays  occasional  s3'mptomsor 
human  nature,  particularly  during  the  trial  of  the  cup,  and 
hx  the  interview  in  the  garden  with  which  she  at  last  induisrer 
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her  constant  knight,  which  make  some  amends  for  the  ua- 
feehng  coldness  of  her  former  conduct. 

The  admirers  of  Cervantes  (a  very  comprehensive  descrip- 
tion of  readers)  will  find  entertainment  in  many  passages  of 
this  work,  from  which  that  great  and  natural  painter  may  be 
supposed  to  have  taken  his  designs.  The  adventure  of  the 
dead  body,  vol.  ii.  p.  206,  probably  gave  occasion  to  one  of 
Don  Quixote's  adventures.  The  scheme  of  Eutropa  for 
overturning  Christendom,  by  means  of  withholding  the  as- 
sistance of  a  few  of  her  most  famous  knights,  may  have 
suggested  lo  the  poor  gentleman  of  La'Mancha  his  plan  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  empire.  In  vol.  iii.  p.  19* 
we  find  a  truly  Quixotic  reason  why  food  is  unnecessary  to 
knights  errant;  and  Florendos,  after  his  defeat  before  the 
eyes  of  Miraguarda,  is  but  the  type  of  the  worthy  master 
Quixada,  when  he  determined  to  pass  away  the  sad  }ear  of 
his  enforced  probation  in  the  habit  of  a  shepherd. 

**  So  turning  away  from  him,  lie  wandered  up  the  Tagus,  his  eyes 
bent  toward  the  ground,  and  thus  he  went  on  the  greater  part  of 
the  day;  then-  seating  himself  under  the  shadow  of  a  rock,  he  felt 
asleep  for  pure  weariness  ;  but  that  sle'p  did  not  bring  with  it  sucK 
repose  as.  to  leave  him  free  from  care  ;  contrarywise,  dreaming  a 
thousand  vain  sorrows,  he  sufiered  as  much  trouble  as  though  he 
had  been  waking.  When  he  awaked,  he  perceived  a  flock  of  sheep 
by  him,  and  ar«und  the  rock  under  which  he  lay,  who  were  pas- 
sing i\\Q  sesta  under  the  shade  of  some  ash-trees.  The  shepherd 
who  kept  them,  seated  wn  the  rock  above,  touched  a  flute  from 
time  to  tim?,  whereto  he  recorded  ditties  and  madrigals  of  such 
passionate  and  rare  conceits,  that  they  did  not  seem  to  proceed  from 
a  man  of  such  low  degree;  at  other  limes  he  ceased  to  play, and  with  his 
flock  around  him  talked  of  his  sorrows,  as  one  not  free  1from  sor- 
rov/,  interrupting  his  words  with  such  heavy  sighs  as  made  those 
who  heard  him  greatly  resent  his  pain.  The  tristful  knight,  who 
heard  all,  sate  thinking  upon  this  man's  grief,  not  therefore  feeling 
his  own  the  less;  for  that  great  grief  is  not  diminished  by  perceiv- 
ing that  of  others.  Acknowledging  ihen  the  greatness  and  power 
of  love,  iiow  mighty  it  is  and  how  widely  it  extends,  it  came  into 
his  mind  that  he  would  fain  become  that  shepherd's  companion,  and 
if  he  would  Consent  to  it,  pass  his  days  with  him  :  for  every-one  seeks 
his  like,  the  sorrowful  would  consort  with  the  sorrowful,  the  mirth- 
ful with  him  that  is  glad;  that  like  should  rejoice  with  like,  being 
the  rule  of  reasou  and  nature.  He  found  this  shepherd  so  much  a 
friend  to  a  solitary  life,  that  he  would  have  rejected  his  offered  com. 
pany  ;  nevertheless,  when  he  understood  wherefore  it  was  offered,  he 
-vas  content  that  they  should  be  solitary   together.'     Vol.  ii.  p.  77. 

Like  all  the  poets  of  his  country,  Francisco  de  Moraes 
was  fond  of  descriptive  scenery,  and  ^  the  pleasant  Tagus' 
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aWaya  brings  to  his  imagination  every  tiling  that  is  agreeable 
and  delighlfu?.  It  turned  out  that  this  shepherd  whom 
Florendos  met,  was  nb  other  than  Prince  Floraman  ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  passed  his  days  previous  to  his  being 
joined  by  this  pleasant  corapaiaion,  is  described  with  great 
pastoral  elegance. 

*  Then  seeing  the  banks  of  the  Tagus  so  fair  with  trees,  and  its 
gentle  waters  bringing  to  those  who  beheld  them  thoughts  not  less  of 
coDtemplation  than  of  delight,  a  wish  arose  within  him  to  pass  bis 
time  in  those  goodly  woodlan<)s,  and  there  to  make  his  end  ;  so  forsak- 
ing horse  and  armour,  there  he  passed  his  days  in  that  solitary  life. 
And  the  greatest  coiitentation  he  had,  was  tu  play  mournful  devices 
upon  his  llute,  and  tu  grave  in  the  baik  of  trees  some  virelay  of  amor- 
ous and  rare  conceits,  such  as  love  and  sorrow  couhl  devise,  cutting 
the  letters  u^jon  the  trees,  for  in  that  place  he  had  no  other  ink ;  and 
then  this  lasted  long  time,  growing  as  the  poplars  grew  in  which  they 
had  been  graven. '    Vol.  ii.   p.  176*. 

Of  the  adventures  best  described  and  most  worthy  of 
notice,  besides  the  leading  ones  of  Miraguarda's  shield,  and 
the  enchanted  cup  of  the  Thracian  damsel,  we  shall  only 
point  out  those  of'  the  vaulted  chamber/  vol.  i.  p.  158  ;  '  the 
perilous  island,'  vol.  ii.  p.  28;  *  Urganda's  library/  vol.  iii. 
p.  'i8y  ;  and  above  all  that  of  unreal  things,  particularly  the 
basket  heJd  by  a  rotten  rope,  &c.  &c.  in  the  very  beginning 
of  the  same  volume.  All  these  exhibit  great  fancy  and  very 
artful  management.  The  whole  history  of  the  grand  inva- 
sion of  the  Turks  and  Persians,  the  terrible  battles  which  en- 
sued, and  ihedeathsofmostof  the  leading  characters  on  both 
sides,  which  occupy  the  latter  half  of  the  concluding  volume, 
are  as  wild  and  romantic  indeed  as  need  be,  but  yet  put  to- 
gether in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite  considerable  interest 
and  produce  a  very  pathetic  effect. 

We  have  now  said  enough  tojustify  the  good  curate's  cri- 
ticism, and  again  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Soulhey's  preface 
for  a  more  genera]  estimate  of  the  merit*  and  defects  of  our 
Siuthor. 
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RELIGION. 

Art.  \b.'--Ser)}ions  bi/  David  BricJiiit),  D.  J/.  MinlslerofthcSco!: 
C/iurch,  Aitillery-strect,    Srw.    8^.     Williams  t/?J(/ Smith.   1807- 

THESE  Sermons  contain  neitberany  glaring  dffcct  nor  any  shin- 
ing excellence.  1  lie  niattcM-  is  coninion  place  without  being  enli- 
vened by  any  novelty  of  illustration,  or  energized  by  any  iorce  of 
floquence.  The  doctrines  are  what  are  commonly  called  orthodox  ; 
but  they  are  not  unaccompanied  with  the  persuasions  of  practical 
morality.  The  author  seems  to  have  taken  Bhiir  for  the  model  of 
bis  style;  but  it  is  wanting  in  those  beauties  of  sentiment  and  dic- 
tion V  Inch  have  obtained  for  the  sermons  of  Blair  such  general  cir- 
culation and  such  deserved  applause. 

AuT.  l6. — 'Thoughts  upon  that  Part  of  Revelations  xaliich  comprc^ 
-  hemls  the  Ilistonj  of  the  Western  Empire, or  Europe,  from  the  Com- 
meiicemeiit  of  I'operi/  to  its  Ovetttinm  in  179(>;  comprehending  a 
Series  of  l'2(iO  Years  ;  shezcing  the  Unttti  of  the  Pruphecics  nj  Dd" 
nift  and  Esdras,  with  rhe  Apocalypse  ;  and  their  clear  Explanation  . 
.  of  the  Events  xihich  are  }wxv  acting  in  Christendom.  Bij  C  Goring, 
Esq.  late  of  UtngaL     8tD.     Walker.      1 807. 

IN  our  review  of  Dr.  Woodhouse's  Commentary  on  the  Apoca- 
lypse, (see  C.  K.  for  Jan.  1807,  p.  31,)  and  of  I\Ir.  I'aber's  Disser- 
tations, (see  C.  R.  for  June,  1807,  p.  1 13,)  we  have  vcM-y  fully  and 
explicitly  assigned  our  reasons  for  considering  the  book  of  Keve- 
lalions  as  a  spurious  production.  Every  additional  work  which 
is  written  on  the  subject,  lends  to  fortify  us  in  that  conviction  ;  lor 
we  see  thatthe  progress  of  time,  instead  of  diminishing,  seems  rather 
to  augment  the  difTR-ullies  of  the  interpretation.  Each  succeeiling 
interpretation  seems  to  abound  in  more  numerous  absurdities  than 
that  which  precedei!.  All  is  extravagant  fancy,  vague  hypothesis, 
and  wild  conjecture.  iModern  coninirntators,  however  much  they 
may  difJ'er  in  other  respects,  seem  to  agree  in  one  particular:  an  en- 
deavour to  accominodate  as  much  of  the  prophecy  as  possible  to  the 
leading  events  and  characteristic  history  of  their  own  times.  This 
serves  to  inflame  curiosity,  and  to  create  a  relish  for  the  dull  mass 
of  mutter  with  which  their  performances  usually  abound.  For  this 
purpose  they  twist  and  torture  every  expression  into  that  form  which 
best  accords  with  the  ruoiistroys  incongruities  of  any  hypothesis 
Tvhich  thej  espouis. 
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Though  we  cannot  bestow  any  praise  on  Mr.  Goring's  commen- 
tary, yet  we  mo  convinced  of  the  goodness  of  his  intentions,  and 
whh  ihat  he  had  employed  his  pen  on  a  subject  less  likely  to  bewil- 
der himselt,  and  to  delude  his  fcHow  creatures. 

Art.  IJ. — A  Serrnori,  'preached  at  the  Anniversary  of  the  Royal 
JIii/»fi/ie  Societi/,  in Sf .  linn's  Church,  lFest?nin.ster,  on  April  12, 
!807  ;  ODfl  on  July  '26",  1807,  at  the  Church  of  Ail  Saints,  West 
Ham.  Hy  the  Hev.  Richard  Yates,  B.  D.  F.  S.  A.  Chaplain  to 
his  2Iajeity's  Royal  Ilnspital,  Chelsea;  Rector  of  Essa,  alias 
Ashen  ;  and  alternate  Preacher  to  the  Philanthropic  Society, 
IVith  an  Appendix  of  nmcellaneous  and  appropriate  Observations 
on  Resuscitation,  by  the  Society.     Rivingtons.      ISO7. 

ATthe  anniversary  festival  of  th«?  Humane  Society,  it  vvas  '  re- 
solvei.1  unanimously,  that  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  presented  to 
the  Rev.  Ilichard  ^'atcs,  for  his  excellent  sermon  preached  in  favour 
of  this  institution  ;  and  that  he  be  earnestly  requested  to  grant  a 
copy  of  the  same  to  the  society  for  publication.'  Though  we  do  not 
approve  of  one  or  two  points  of  doctrine  on  which  INlr.  Yates  has, 
we  think,  unnecessarily  glanced,  we  shall  not  presume  to  controvert 
the  judgment  of  this  charitable  institution  on  the  general  merits  ot 
liis  performance. 

Art.  is. — A  Letter  to  Mr.  D.  Cox,  on  Ihe  Subject  of  his  Address  to 
the  Dissenters,     is.     Burditt.     1S07. 

*  Many  of  the  reformers,'  says  the  intelligent  author  of  this  pam- 
phlet, '  were  excellent  and  venerable  men  ;  and  if  their  successors 
had  imbibed  their  spirit,  imitated  their  example,  and  continued  the 
great  zcorf:  -xhich  they  had  begun,  the  church  of  England  would  ion"- 
ago  have  been  puriiled  from  many  errors  and  corruptions  whicli 
now  disgrace  it.'  We  shall  not  enter  into  the  subject  of  contro- 
versy between  Mr.  Cox  and  the  author,  but  request  both  church- 
men and  dissenters  to  live  in  harmony  with  each  other,  and  to  unite 
in  advancing  the  great  work  of  righteousness  and  truth. 

POETRY. 

Art.  19 — Poems  by  the  Rev.  George  Crahbe,  L.L.  B.  Soy.  %s.  6d. 

Uatchard.     ISO7. 

MR.  Crabbe's  pictares  of  low  life  are  herepainfed  with  great  force 
and,  unhappily,  also  with  great  truth.  Several  of  these  poems 
passed  the  ordeal  of  public  criticism  twenty-five  years  ago;  amonast 
them,  the  Village  and  the  Library,  which  had  considerable  eclat, 
and  appear  to  us  yet  the  first  in  merit  of  the  collection.  However 
since  the  author  has  in  his  prtfface  brought  forward  testimonials  in 
favour  of  his  compositions  from  Dr.  Johnson,  so  parsimonious  (;f 
praise  j  from  Edmund  Burke,  the  celebrated  unal^^erof  the  Sul,- 
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lime  and  Beautiful  ;  from  Charles  Fox,  correct  of  ta!«te  in  works  of 
gonius,  as  mighty  in  power,  liud  be.  been  calletj  in  time  to  the  helm, 
to  have  saved  this  empire  from  all  ihe  evils  which  measures  contrary 
to  those  he  urged  have  produced  ; — since  those  great  rnen  stand  now 
before  the  public  as  the  reviewers  of  Mr.  Crabbe's  poetic  works,  we 
feel  our'elvfs  emancipated  from  every  duty  of  praise  or  censure  op 
tKe  collection  before  us.  Verse  which  pleased  and  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  such  men,  may  fairly  e.xpect  approbation  from  the  present 
lace  of  readers,  who  do  iMt  abjure  the  Muses  in  whatever  paths 
those  divinities  may  choose  to  ^vaudtr. 


POLITICS. 


Art.  20 — B.einarks  on  the  Injustice  and  ImpoUcy  of  our  late  Attack 
upon  Denmark.      8t(>.  2*.  6c'.     Matthews  a«<i  Leigh.   18P7« 

Art.21.— TAe  Policy  of  the  Blodcading  S}/ttem  ;  refuted  with  Olu 
serrations  on  the  prtAe/it  Stage  of  the  IVar.  In  a  Letter  to  a 
Iru/id.     2a.  6d.     £f5ngham.  Wilson.     18P7. 

WE  have  perused  both    these    excellent  pamphlets    with  consi^ 
tlerable  satisfaction,    'ihe  political  opinions  which  they  contain,    are 
wise,   and    the    morality  which  they  breathe,    particularly  the  first, 
is  iianscend^ntly  g(jod.    The  autliors  of  both  very  justly  reprobate 
the  laie  atrocious  aggression   on  Denmark  ;     the   consequences  of 
which  England  will  long  have  occasion  to  deplore.     Had  the   value 
of  the  plunder  which  v.e  have  brought  from   Copenhagen  been   ten 
times  as  great  as  it  is,  it  would  but  ill  have  repaid  us  for  the  loss  of 
that  character  which  we  once  held    Hinong  the  nations  of  Europe, 
for  generobitx ,  for  honour,  and  integrity.  Viewed  upart  from  all  moral 
considerations,  by    which     it    is  unequivocally  condemned,    there 
was  nytbipg  ni^nly  or  courageous     in  the  plan,   or   in   the  exe- 
ijution.     The    JDanes,  supposing  that  we  cheri:^hed    towards    them 
the  same  pacific  in|enlions  which  ll.cy  did  towards  us,  were  surprised, 
and  attacked  uurtwares  in,  the  midst  of  the  security  of  peace  and  the 
conficience  of  amity.     With  the  most  iivsidious  treachery  our  minis- 
ters watched  a  favourable  opportunity,  and  assailed  them  with  un- 
expected ferocity  as  a  tjger- pounces   upon  bis   unsuspecting  prey. 
But  though  the  crime  was  successfully  perpetrated, because  no  resist- 
ance coi.ld  bemaiie,y<-t  let  those  who  advised  the  measure  remember 
that  the  diiy  of  reckonii  g  is  sli!l  to  conn!  AllEurope  from  one  extre- 
mity to  the  other  is  crying  aloud  for  vengeance  on  their  guilty  heads. 
When  we  think  on  the  act,  we   cannft  help  blushing  for    the  irre- 
trievable disgrace  whicri  it  has  brought  on  our  country.     And  it  any 
thing  be  likely,  cither  as  a  moral  or  a  political  cause,  to  consummate 
our  destruction,    it  is  this  black    and    bloody  deed.     As   a  moral 
cause,  it  has  subjecled  us  to  the  di  pleasure  of  the  Deity,  and  to  the 
jetribuiive  wrath  of  his  moral  goveiUBient  j  as  a  political  cause,  it 
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5)a3  prodaoerl  a  sensation  of  horror  and  of  hostility  towards  us 
ibioughout  the  continent, which  is  not  soon  likely  to  be  :ib^tp().  Our 
commercial  habit:i  lendei-  us  more  apt  to  docuie  on  the  policy  of 
?iny  measure  by  considerations  of  prolit  or  loss,  than  by  its  iiorec- 
jnent  with,  or  its  repugnance  to,  ttie  great  principles  ot  njorality. 
We  hi-veacode  of  ethics  written  in  the  gospel  which  we  uominnlly 
revere,  but  we  hnve  another  and  very  opposite  code  written  in  tli« 
ledgers  of  our  merchants  and  in  the  minds  of  our  mercantile  ppliti- 
cians,  Mhich  we  practically  obey.  We  do  not  consider  that  the 
spoliations  of  injustice  are  never  permanent  ;  and  that  at  best 
they  c«  nsljtute  only  a  precarious  property,  which  in  the  end  proves 
a  cause  ot  calamity  which  greatly  exceeds  all  the  contingent  benefits.. 
When  our  ministers  found  that  they  had  got  the  Danish  fleet  and 
stores  into  their  possession,  we  have  no  doubt  that  they  congratulat- 
ed themselves  on  the  vig'ur  and  the  W'sdom  of  their  proceedin"s. 
Elated  with  the  present  gain  they  little  reflected  on  the  eventual 
loss  which  must  accrue  from  thus  prostrating  the  honour  of  the  nation 
in  the  dust,  and  exciting  the  indignation  of  the  world  against  an  act  of 
unparalleled  injustice  and  atrocity.  The  measure  of  a  general 
blockade  of  the  whole  coast  of  Europe,  which  the  English  ministry 
have  since  adopted,  is  a  declaration  of  nothing  but  impotence  and 
folly.  It  is  impotent,  because  we  can  never  carry  it  into  execu- 
tion ;  and  if  we  could  carry  it  into  execution,  it  would  still  be  un- 
wise, for  it  would  operate  less  against  our  enemies  than  ourselves. 
It  is  indeed  only  enabling  our  exasperated  foe  to  carry  his  own  de- 
sign into  execution,  of  excluding  us  from  every  species  of  trade  and 
intercourse  with  the  continent.  Buonaparte  will  not  admit  into  his 
harbours  a  single  ship  that  has  touched  upon  our  shores,  and  we 
ouoht  to  remember,  that  the  continent  can  better  dispense  with  our 
produce,  and  manufactures,  than  we  can  with  the  commerce  of  the 
continent, 

AliT.  22. — The  Grille.  By  the  Author  of  Plain  Facts,  or  a  Review 
<jf  the  Conduct  of  the  late  Mtnisiers.  Third  Edition,  8ro.  3ff. 
Stockdale.      ISO7. 

THE  remarks  which  we  have  made  on  the  last  article  will  in  a 
great  measure  serve  as  a  refutation  of  the  train  of  sentiment  which 
ptrvadi-s  the  present  performance;  the  author  of  which  commends 
the  seizure  (d  the  D.inisb  marine  as^  manter-piecc  uf  policy,  and  ap- 
plauds the  briidatit  execution  of  this  Macluavelian  contrivance. 
With  respect  to  the  policy,  it  is  of  much  the  same  species  as  that 
which  in  private  lile elevates  many  an  individual  to  the  distinguish- 
ing altitude  of  the  gallows;  and  with  respect  to  the  brilliancy  of 
■  the  act,  we  think  that  brilliancy  might  with  more  justice  be^predicated 
pfaiobber,  wh<»  breaks  into  a  house  when  the  family  are  aileep, 
plunders  it  of  every  valuable,  sets  it  on  fire,  and  leaves  the  wo- 
men and  chUdren  to  peribh  jn  the  ftames ! 
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Akt.  ?J.  — On  tkc  MayiiirniJliohtis  of  Great  Britain,    BLHlfh   ISO/" 

THIS  wi'Itpr  snys.  *  v.s  can  only  counteract  Bor/^iparte's  code  o! 
continesita!  a^grandi:.ement  byaBiiiisli  code  of  Mayidme  Rigkfar 
a  cotle  which,  whilst  itvis  foamled  om  the  t>i"inciples  of  security  and 
gelf-preservatJon,  is  compatible  wjih  the  purest  priiiciples  of  justice; 
and  in  enabling  us  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigour,  m'iH  open  to  us 
the  porta!  of  a  secure  pfJce,*  We  do  not  precisely  know  what  this, 
antiior  nieana  by  '  i^J;u■uimc  Rights;'  a>:il  we  suppose  that  he  i5st>-i 
the  word  as  oue  of  mighty  suund,  but  to  which  nodeftiiite  nu'«iuns7  }5» 
.liSxed.  'i'hc  ocean  is  jjot  iinii  cannot  be  rr.ade  private  propiTty, 
It  is  ii  vast  highM'iiy,  designed  by  Providence  for  th^-  intercourse  of 
all  naliont. ;  and  jo  conni  ct  The  most  distant  p<xrts  of  the  worhl  in 
l!>on<!s  of  ani'ty  and  peace.  A^  liir  a'y  right  is  concerned  (if  by 
ji;:>h$,  we  niertn  wiuit  vs  founded  on  the  basis  of  justice,  or  the  witl  oir' 
the  Deity  )r  one  iiivrjon  has  as  good  n  righ.t  to  navigate  this  liquid  road 
as  anolhef ;  anil  if  shcrciore  by  the  '  iSlarilJmc  Right-v'  of  Britain, 
t]>is  writer  nieims  that  the  ocean  is  our  exclusive  property,  over' 
which  no  ship  of  any  other  station  has  a  right  to  pass  without  ou? 
pprmissio'n,  the  precepts  of  justice  and  morality,  in  violation  of 
which  no  jiermanenl  rigiit  citn  be  established,  vil!  not  aythorise 
she  construction  which  he  i^uls  upon  the  term.  Ac  the  ocean  is  the 
common  properly  of  all  who  have  ships  to  launch  upon  its    waters, 

Tii£  MAR1T1M2    K3GI1TS  OJ'  NATIONS  N  UST  K  B  KECl  FR  OC  A  L;  buj 

for  one  nation  to  declare  its  maritime  rights  to  l>e  paramount  ta 
those  of  every  other  n^uion  in  the  world,  is  downright  tyranny  and 
injustice:  it  is  a  right  which  force  only  c?.n  support:  but  that 
which  morahty  disclaims,  and  which  nothing  but  violence  upholds, 
is,  in  our  vocabulary,  not  ji  right  but  a  wrong;  it  is  much  the  same 
its  if  a  robber  should  post  himself  on  thp  highway,  and  declare  that 
Ro  passenger,  ^yho  waswraktr  than  himseU,  shouhl  proceed  on  his 
journey  without  submitting  to  what  he  snig^ht,  in  civil,  diplomatic 
iunguage,  call  his  rig^t  of  search. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Akt.  24. — A  concise  Trenfiss  on  the  Ehmfninr')!  Principksnf  Fioxar 
Paintiiigy  and  Dyo-xin^  in  JViiU'-  ('(iloiirs,  ~j:itlto-ut  (lit  Aid  of  a 
Master ;  ~i.-'ih  Instructitins  for  mixing  the  rarious  Tints.  Ewheh 
lished  viii'i  a  Number  uf  easij  Exawpics,  dtlineaitd  pom  Nature. 
To  tchich  <ire  addeal,  bistruitionsjor  Fainting  on  Salin,  Silk,  £fc. 
8-0.     lliley.      ISO?. 

THE  writer  of  tliis  pamphlet,  whoever  he  may  be,  seems  to  bp 
s.  eon^plete  master  of  the  art  of  putTii.g;  and  wc  think  that  the  lot- 
tery otlice-keepers  who  v/p.Dt  an  addition  to  their  host  of  pufTi«rSj, 
would  (io  well  to  take  this  gentleman  into  their  employ,  lie  miglit 
'.hen  adorn  their  attractive  hills  of  fare  with  some  oi  Mr.  Riley's  cake 
^vater  colours,  or  make  them  move  delicious  by  some  of  his  tzove 
^cilasy.  'jn^^a  cdumlnr.e,  uove  clrj;har,i,  tzox&  imjierial,   wove  royal. 
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^core  sitjier-roijafy  tcoze  medium,  and  other  drawing  paper,  which 
this  paini)l>let  is  intended  to  recommend.  T  hi;  imnie  of  Dr. 
Thornton  is  so  abuntlantlj'  praised  in  the  course  of  this  illiterate 
performance,  and  tiicre  is  withal  such  a  dearih  of  substance,  and 
such  a  superfluity  of  froth  in  every  page,  that  we  should  have  been 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  pani[)hlet  was  written  by  the  doctor 
himself,  if  we  had  not  known  that  the  doctor'si  uucomniun  vwde^ly 
and  transcendant  ailaimne/itiy  precluded  the  possibility  of  such  a. 
supposition. 

Art.  25. — Mr.  Bhres  Slaiemenf  of  a  Correspondence  xcith  Richard 
Phillips,  Es(j.  S/terjf,  4'C.  ^"C.  respecting  the  Antiquarjj's  Magazine. 
Is.     Crosby. 

In  the  variou';  dispute?,  which  happen  between  individuals,  ?t  is 
«o    dithcult  to  HscertMin  who  is  right,  and    who     is    wrong,  and   so 
impossible  to  judge   fairly  and  candidly  from  the  statement  of  onl\'- 
cue  of  the  parties,   that  we  siiali  dismiss  the  subject  without  further 
consideration, 

AUT.  26. — A  familiar  Treatise  on  Perspective,  designtdfur  Ladies 
and  those  who  are  iivacquuinted  with  the  Principles  of  -Optics  and 
Geometry  ;  wherchy  in  a  Jew  Days  svjjiciait  of  this  nsefiil  Science 
niaij  be  learned  to  enable  any  Person.,  accustomed  to  the  Use 'of  the 
Pencil,  to  draxo  Landscapes,  and  the  'simpler  Objects  of  Art,  with 
perspective  Accuracy.  By  11.  Daniel.  I'lmo.  D>xv\.on  and  Harvey. 
5s.  half  hound,      1S07. 

THIS  treatise   is  written  with    sufficient  perspicuit}',  and   is  well 
i-alculated  to  answer  the  end  for  which  it  was  designed- 

Art.  27- — Tntrnduclion  to  an  Analytical  Dictionary)  of  the  English 
Language.  By  David   Booth.     P.dinbargh.  Svo.  Johnson.     ISOG. 

TN  the  year  1805,  the  learned  and  ingenious  author  of  the 
present  work  published  *  A  Prospectus  of  an  Analytical  Dictionary 
of  the  English  Language;'  in  which  he  hiid  proposed  to  distribute 
ihe  vocabulary  in  classes,  beginning  with  the  explanation  of  the  root, 
and  pi^oceeduig  with  the  ramifications,  of  meaning  in  its 
difTerent  combinations.  As  the  prefixes  and  terminations  in 
the  Lii^iish  language,  which  vary  the  primitive  signification  of 
a  word,  are  very  numerous,  I\Ir.  Booth  in  order  to  avoid 
the  perpetual  repetitions  which  Wduld  otherwise  have  been  occa- 
sioned, determined  to  define  their  meaning,  once  for  all,  in  an  in- 
troduction. And  as  circumstances,  which  we  sincerely  regret  to 
hear,  have  retarded  the  publication  of  this  proposed  dictionary, 
Wr.  Booth  has  published  his  introduction  in  a  separate  volume. 
Many  parts  of  this  volume  we  have  perused  with  singular  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  can  safely  recommend  it  to  the  render,  as  containing 
Within  a  short  compass  a  greater  quantity  of  genuine  etymoloj»icai 
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I'l-adifion,  relative  lothe  formation  and  slriicture  of  tiie  English  iai:* 
gtia^e,  than  any  work  with  wliich  we  are  acquainted.  Mr.  Booth 
has  certainly  been  rriuch  indebted  ^o  the  labours  of  Mr.  Home 
'I'ooke;  but  btill,  after  deduciing  his  oblisiations  to  that  gentleman, 
enough  wdl  remain  to  establish  his  claim  to  the  title  of  a  correct, 
erudite,  and  jjenetrating  philologist  :  we  wish  that  any  thing  we 
could  say  could  encnurage  him  to  proceed  \vith  vigour  in  the 
publication  of  his  dictionary.  We  cannot  assert  that  great  will 
be  his  reward  ;  for  we  well  know  the  capricious  and  volatile  nature 
■f)f  public  favour,  and  the  uncertainty  of  literary  undertakings  ;  but 
we  are  well  assured  Irom  the  present  specimen,  that  great  will  be 
his  desert. 

AuT.CS.— .'Z  Replj/  to  tJie  Strtchires  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  on  tlit 
Forcirrn  PuliCu  af  I^Inrqitis  IVtIleslcy's  Admtnish atiun  in  India; 
compy'iainz  nn  Exam/nation  of  the  lite  Transactions  in  the  Car- 
aalic,     Uij  La'svrence  Dundas  Caniphell,  E-sq.     5j.  Cadell.     1807. 

THE  publication  which  passes  under  the  name  of  the  Edinl)ur2;h 
Review,  has  in  many  of  its  disqaisitions  e.xhibitt^d  u  considerable 
fciiare  ol  intcik'i  tnal  ability,  enlivened  occasionally  by  some  sallies 
of  wit,  and  what  many  may  perhaps  feel  equally  stimulant,  con- 
si('e;"ablc  virulence  of  abuse.  As  llute  gentlemen  review  only  a  few 
siriich  s,  they  have  an  o|'.pi)rtumty,  which  the  Monthly  (-r  CritJcul 
reviewers  do  not  enjoy,  of  selecting  out  of  the  diurnal  mass  of  pub- 
lications, such  as  they  are  either  best  prepared  to  criticise,  or 
most  prone  to  cm  ure  or  comnjent  ;  and  as  their  nun'ibers  appear 
only  at  the  e.xpiraiion  ofevt-ry  three  months,  they  have  more  time 
to  tifgest  their  niatter  than  they  could  have  if  they  were  coiifi- 
pelled  to  notice  the  multituciinous  productions  of  the  press.v, 
and  to  bnn^  out  a  numbi^r  at  the  end  of  every  month.  These  cir- 
cumstanci  s  have  (pe rated  vt-ry  much  in  their  favour,  and  h^ve  pro- 
cured fiir  I  heir  work  a  very  eMensivo  circulation.  But  we  weie  not  a 
little  sui|-iMSed  to  fii.d  those  prcT.tlemen,  who  in  many  instances  have 
manifested  no  SDTall  portion  of  strong  and  discriminating  intellect^ 
rt-comnu-nding  the  propagation  of  the  church  of  England  among  the 
Hindus,  under  the  power  and  influence  of  governiTient,  as  tlie  bcsi 
ineans  of  Gonciliating  their  affections.'' 

If  these  be  the  best  means  ui  conciliation  which  we  possess  in 
Iiuti-.i,  they  will,  if  persisted  in,  as  recent  accounts  tend  to  prove, 
sever  that  continent  forever  from  the  grasp  of  our  dominion.  The 
fniiv-'sion  of  the  Hin<iiis,  if  it  ever  take  place,  will  beproduced  hy 
tht  oiK-nt  progression  of  reason,  and  the  sU^w  operations  of  time,  ra- 
ther than  bv  the  pragmatical  intrusion  of  methodist  missionaries, 
vviik  iheir  senseless  and  intolerant  confessions  of  laith,  supported  as 
the  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  prpposes,  by  *  tiic  power  and 
indiiei'cc  of  government.*  We  cannot  enter  at  length  into  the  subject 
ot  difference  between  Mr.  Campbell  and  the  writers  of  that  review  ; 
but  we  think  that  Mr.  C.  does  not  appear  to  any  disadvantage  in  the 
;;o!nb,at  \vii}i  the  fornuduble  rank  and  file  of  his  critical  anUgunisi?- 
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Art.  29. — //  general  Pronovncing  Dictionary.,  slietving  ai  cnt 
vitro  the  Orf/iograp/uj,  Explanation,  Accentuation,  and  Pronun- 
ciation, of  all  the  purest  and  most  approved  Terms  in  the  English 
Langitasie,  according  to  the  present  Practice  of  the  most  eminent 
Lexicographers  and  Orators.  Bi^/  W.  Enjieldy  M,  A.  Author  of 
Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy.     l2mo.     Crosby.     1807. 

THE  type  of  this  work  is  very  clear,  the  paper  very  good,  and  the 
accentuation  of  the  words  in  general  correct. 

Art.  30. — Chronological,  Biographical,  and  Miscellaneom  Exer* 
cises,  on  a  neiv  Plan,  designed  for  the  daily  Use  6f  Young  Ladies, 
By  fV/n.  Butler,  Teacher  of  IVriting,  Accounts,  and  Geography^ 
in  Ladies'  Schools.  The  third  Edition,  enlarged.  \2mo.  Harris. 
1807. 

THE  peculiar  characteristic  of  this  work  is  that  of  recording  the 
most  remarkable  circumstances  under  every  day  in  the  year;  as  for 
example,  under  .Tanuary  the  lirst,  we  find  the  coronation  of  William 
the  Conqueror ;  the  origui  of  Swiss  libertj'  in  the  history'  of  Williimi 
Tell  ;  the  death  of  Louis  XII  ;  the  Union  of  Ireland  with  Great  Bri- 
tain; the  discovery  of  the  new  planet  Ceres,  by  M.  Piazzi,  &c.  A 
variety  of  information  is  thus  mingled  with  a  certain  quantum  of 
iimusement,  and  though  we  cannot  assent, to  all  tliat  Mr.  B.  says 
in  praise  of  his  own  plan,  yet  we  think  that  it  may  render  some  ser- 
vice to  the  memory.  But  we  are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  on  the  whole 
better  calculated  for  a  lounging  book  to  lie  on  a  parlour-winjow  for 
fortuitous  perusal,  than  as  a  chronological  in  trucfor  for  the  daily 
7iic  of  young  ladies.  The  great  events  of  history  may  be  studieci 
with  much  more  advantage  in  the  reguhir  concatenations  of  time. 
than  in  their  incidental  connection  with  any  particular  day  of  tlie 
week..  With  respect  to  literary  information,  this  is  an  age  of 
technical  expedients;  and  hence  perhaps  there  is  so  little  real  deptia 
or  solidity  of  erudition. 

Art.  31. — A  Guide  to  useful  Knowledge,  or  the  Elements  of  Adro- 
nomy.  Geography,  Natural  Philosophy,  Mythology,  and  Historic. 
Designed  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  The  Fourth  Edition,  XZruK 
Is.  ^(t»  bound.      Boosey.      1807. 

THE  most  useful  part  of  this  work  is  the  chronological  tabic 
subjoined  ;  the  demand  for  a  fourth  edition,  auguring  its  favoui-ahle 
reception,  precludes  us  from  the  necessity  oi"  entering  into  any  detail 
of  its  merits  or  defects. 

AsiT.  ^0,.-^ Sketches    of  Human  Manner'^.,  delineated  in  Sforir^t  I,.. 
tended  to  illustrate   the   Characters,   lieligion,   and  feguhn    C..'.\ 
toms,  of  the  Inhabitants  of  different  Pa    s  of  the  World.   By  Pi  is- 
cilia   Wakefield.    l2mo.     Darton  and  Harvey.    I8O7. 

WE  are  always  rejoiced  to  see  any  production  of  Mrs.  Wakerie'i^i- 
It  is  intended  in  this  small  volume  to  combine,  in  a  few  :impi«  ^i'>- 
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i-jcs,  innocent  anil  moral  enterlainment  with  nn  account  of  the  cha* 
racteristic  manners  and  peculiar  customis  of  different  countries.  Most 
of  ll)e  incidents,  as  well  as  the  descriptions,  are  gathered  from  the 
writings  of  travelleis  of  established  reputation.  We  trust  that  iht;  lair 
author  will  experience  that  indulgence  from  the  public  which  the 
abfe  manner  in  which  she  has  executed  her  design  justly  entitles  her 
to  expect. 

AiiT.  33.—Tlir  T-^in  Sisfers  ;  or,  the  Advantages    of  Religion, 
llifio.  3s.  bccoad  Editiort.  Harris.     1.S07. 

ON  the  score  of  morality  we  have  no  objection  to  the  '  Twin 
Sisters ;'  but  as  a  novel,  it  has  nt)t  the  least  claim  to  our  applause, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  as  dull  and  prosing  a  performance  as  ever  issued 
from  the  pen  of  methodism,  and  as  opposite  to  the  manners  of  the 
present  generation  as  methodism  to  reason  and  common  sense. 

Art.  34. — Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  African  Institution,  rtai 
to  the  gc/ierat  Meeting  on  the  ]5th  Jidy  180?  ;  together  with  the 
Rules  find  Regulation  zchichtCcrc  then  adopted  for  the  Government 
of  ihe  Societu.  Sto.     IMiitlips,  Lombanl  SirHet.    1807. 

THE  objects  of  this  institution  are  reprcsentsd  to  be, 
\.  To  collect  and  difiuse,  throughout  this  country,  accurate  iii- 
formiition  respecting  the  natural  productions  of  Airica  ;  and,  in 
general,  rej.pecting  the  agricultural  and  c-omnicrcial  capacities  of  the 
African  Continent,  and  the  intellectual,  montl,  and  politital  condi- 
tion of  its  inhabitants. 

2.  'I'o  promote  the  instruction  of  the  Africans  in  letters  and  in 
iiselul  knouled^e,  and  to  cultivate  a  friendly  conneclron  irith  the 
natives  of  that  Continent. 

3.  To  endeavour  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  Africans  with  re- 
spect to  their  true  interests  ;«nd  Co  dilTase  inloriTiation  amongst  ihcnir 
respecting  the  means  whereby  they  may  improve  the  present  oppor- 
lunityof  substituting  a  beiuficiiil  comiuerce  in  place  of   the  Shue 

Trade. 

.  4.  To  introduce  among'^t  them  such  of  the  improvements  am? 
useful  arts  of  Europe  as  are  suited  to  ♦heir  ctindition. 

.5.  To  pr(niiote'the  cultivation  of  the  African  soil,  not  only  by 
exciting  and  directing  il'.e  industry  of  the  natives,  but  by  furnishing, 
wliere  it  may  appear  advantiigeous  to  tio  so,  useful  seeds  and  plants, 
and  implements  ol  hushandry. 

6'.  To  introduce  among>'t  the  inhabitants  beneficial  medical  dis- 
coveries. 

7,  Toohtai-i  a  l<nowledge  of  tlie  principal  languages  of  Africa,. 
and,  as  has  already  been  fomid  to  \m:  practicable,  to  reduce  them  to 
wriiinii,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  diffusion  of  inforihatio«  among 
fl'.c  natives  of  that  country. 

8.  To  employ  suitable  agent's  .md  to  estnhlish  correspondences  as; 
siitali  ?ippear  iiUvisable.  and  toencounigo  and  reward  individual   en**"- 
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teijirize  an^  exertion  in  promoting  any  of  the  purposes  of  the  Ittsti- 
tutton. 

These  objects  appear  to  be  highly  rational  in  the  plan,  laudable 
in  the  attempt,    atul    not  likely  tu  miscarry  in  the  execution.     We 
cannot  help  bettowing  great  praise  on  the  good  sense  of  the  society-, 
for  not  combinincf  their  benevolent  plan  fur  spreading  the  benefit  of 
civiliz:itir<n  over  the  continent  of   Africa    with  any  absurd  project 
for  changing  the  religious  creed  of  the  natives   by  means  of  ei-aMge- 
iicaC  missionaries  and  methodistical  fanatics.  A  nominal  Christianity 
is  all  that  can  ever  be  expected  to  be  introduced  among  a  people  im- 
mersed in  ignorance  and  barbarism,  and  unacquainted  with  the  arts 
of  civil  life.  The  true  Christianity  is  a  pre-eminently  rational  worship, 
and  i)e.st  fitted  for  that  people  ^vhol^ave  attained   a  high  degree  of 
civilisation.    In  proportion  as  Africa  becomes  civilised,  the  facilities 
will  increase  for  her  becoming  christian.     But  to  attempt  to  ckri's-' 
iianize,  before  ive  civilize,   is  xo  begin  the  svork    at  the  wrong  end, 
and  to  raise  a  superstructure  without  first  laying  a  foundation.  The 
absurd  and  preposterous  attempt   of  the  Caivinist  j\lissioaarics  t<» 
make  proselytes  in  India,  will,  if  they  be  not  checked,  produce  em 
internal  convulsion  in  that  vast  continent  that  will  end  in  the  sub" 
■yersioa  of  British  government  in   that  quarter  of  the  world.     The 
massacre  at  V'cllore  ought  to  teach    us  a  uary   circumspection   iix 
any  attem{)t  '.'.hich  opposes  the  rooted   and    long-establisteii    pre- 
possessions of  the  natives. 

Art;,  35. — //  Speech  on  the  UHUfy  of  the  learned  Languages,  deli- 
vered at  (he  Great  Room,  No.  22,  Piccadillif,  on  the  tjth  of  April, 
1807,  v:hen  t/icfollatui/ig  Question  was  discussed:  '•  Is  the  assertion 
of  iMr.  C<jbbett  true,  that  the  learned  Languages,  as  a  Part  of 
general  Education,  are  worse  than  useless?"  To  z:hich  is  added, 
a  humourous  Speech  on  the  Question  relaiing  to  the  3Iad  Dogs,  j[>y 
Sainacl  Fleming,  A.M.  late  Tutor  to  the  i'oinig  Roscius,  Authui' 
¥f  scleral  Publications.     8ra,     \s.     Bent.     ISO/. 

IF  the  sense  or  wit  of  this  pamphlet  be  measured  by  the  length 
of  the  title-page,  Mr.  Fleming  may  be  thought  to  possess  a  const- 
detable  shan.'  of  both  ;  but  if  any  other  criterion  be  employed,  vve 
fear  that  he  will  be  found  di^ficient  both  in  sense  and  wit. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
WE  have  received  Mr.  Jesse's  reply  to  the  strictures  which  ap" 
peared  in  the  Anti-Jacobin,  on  Mordente's  Spanish  Grammar.  \Ve 
are  obliged  to  Mr.  Josse  for  the  high  opinion  which  he  expresses 
of  our  impartiality  ;  but  we  have  not  the  presumption  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  our  fellow-labourers  in  .the  business'of  reviewing.  Mr. 
Jesse's  MS.is  left  for  hira  at  olir  publisher's. 

We  are  satisfied  with  Mr.  Parkinson's  exnlauation. 

We  request  Mr.  Cormoul  to  amuse  himself  with  bis  philosopkiciiJ 
speculations. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

THF.  nwrneroiis  testimonies  of  unsolic'tcJ  approbation,  respcclin^  the  imi 
partial  cnndiui  of  out  Review,  -which  we  have  Inie'y  received  from  alj 
|larts  of  the  country,  have  (]eterinjne<^  us  to  mr«ke  new  niui  more  viu;or- 
nus  exertions  to  merit  the  favour  whi(^h  we  h^ve  ohtdinfetJ.  We  have 
accordingly  rsijide  s-i.  h  arrnni^ements'  as  will  better  enable  our  critical 
industry  to  kcei>  {.ace  v.  i.h  the  rpd  motions  of  Ihe  press.  We  ard  far 
from  vishinfi'to  draw  my  invidious  comparisons  between  ourselves  and 
our  conipe  iUirs;  but  v\e  believe  lint,  even  at  present,  no  other  Review 
is  superior  loour  dvn  innn  intcrt'slin^  Yuricty  of  matter,  or  in  theearly 
notice  of  new  pubiicationa. 

Our  political  and  our  religious  principles  arp,  we  trust,  such  as  will  secure' 
us  the  steady  support  of  the  ijood  and  wise  of  every  sect  and  parly  in 
the  United  Empire.  In  politics  we  maintain  the  pure  principles  of  the 
British  consiituion;  and  in  reli^rioni  the  unsophisticated  doctrincof  the 
Kew  Testament.  We  are  the  Iriends  of  all  who  are  the  friends  of  truth  , 
of  Ihcir  country,  and  mankind,  ^o  bad  book  ha?  ever  been  commended 
by  us,  because  it  was  written  by  our  friends ;  nor  any  food  book  been 
reviled,  because  it  was  the  production  of  our  cuennes.  We  will  continue 
to  distribute  impartial  justice  both  to  friends  ami  foes;  and  not  only  .an 
elaborate crilicism,  but  a  pure  luorallly,  siial I  preside  iu  our  decisions, 
tiuch  is  the  plan  which  we  will  prosecute  with  unabating  perseverance; 
and  accordino^  to  the  degree  of  the  execution,  will  be  our  share  of  the 
public  approbation. 

In  future  we  shall  enumerate  at  the  end  of  each  number,  the  principal  arti- 
cles which  will  be  reviewed  in  the  next;  and  to  the  Appendix  we  shall 
subjoin  a  sunmiary  of  politics,  principally  domestic,  tor  the  last  four 
months ;  and  a  compendious  history  of  literature  and  science  during  the 
same  period. 


I,ist  of  Articles  zchich,  uith  mavu  Othen,  ■^{(l  appear  in  the 
next  Number  of  the  Critical  Review. 

Coxe's  House  of  Austria,  vol.  I.       Bridp^man's  \icomachean  Ethics, 
Corry's  Observations  on  the  Wind-.  I'oUbcle's  Poems. 

ward  Coast  of  Africa.  Curtis  on  the  Diseases  of  India, 

Stone's  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Lon-  Pftodland's  Oil  without  V'inog'ar. 

don.  Howard's  Translation  of  Ovid'j  Me- 

Dawcs's  Life  of  Morland.  tamorphoscs. 

Three  Comedies  from  the  ^parish.    Murray's  System  of  Chemistry. 
Siddons's  practical  Illustrations  of 

Rhetorical  Gesture. 

*^^  The  jippendix  to  the  present   Volume  of  the  Critical 
Uevieii)  uili  he  published  on  the  1st  oj  next  Month. 


THE 
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^OL.  XII.  ^'o.  F. 


Art,  1. — CEavres  de  Louis  XIF. 

Works  of  Louis  XIF.  in  6  Foh.  Svo.     Imported  by  Decon- 

chy. 

PRINCES  are  commonly  viewed  from  so  great  a  distance 
that  it  can  cause  little  surprize  to  find  iiistoriaus  forming 
ialse  judgments  of  their  actions  aiid  c+iaracters,  and  that  in 
the  pictures  which  are  given  of  them,  we  are  often  amused 
by  the  imagination  of  the  painter,  instead  of  viewing  hnea- 
ments  taken  from  nature  and  truth.  We  may  hope  to  come 
nearer  to  reahty,  if  it  sliould  have  lia[)pened  tiiat  the  pen  of 
the  monarch  has  been  exercised  u;)on  his  own  government, 
and  that  we  can  be  made  to  hear  from  himself  the  motives, 
springs,  and  consequences  of  actions,  in  which  he  has  been 
a  principal  actor.  If  he  possessed  the  talents  requisite  for  sucii 
an  undertaking  (and  it  requires  not  those  of  a  very  siipcriof 
order)  it  wouUl  he  a  task  equally  agreeable  and  instructive. 
To  retrace  his  own  steps  iu  the  middle  of*  his  career,  to 
measure  the  space  passed  over,  and  the  obstacles  surmounted, 
to  confirm  by  the  evidence  of  facts,  the  good  opinion  he  has 
conceived  of  himself,these  are  pleasures  which  have  nothing 
in  them  ignoble  or  irrational;  and  the  habitual  indulgence  ot" 
a  generous  pride  may  destroy,  the  relish  for  lower  and  more 
ruinous  pleasures.  'I'lie  pride  of  a  prince  is  the  least  dan- 
gerous of  all  his  flatterers  :  it  would  rather  serve  as  an  anti- 
dote to  the  corrupting  influence  with  which  he  is  on  all 
sides  surrounded.  The  meditation  on  what  has  passed, 
the  selection  of  the  motives,  and  the  actions  which  excite 
the  delightful  sentiment  of  self-applause,  cannot  but  awake 
likewise  the  remembrance  of  errors  and  of  faults  ;  frequent 
examination  leads  to  the  most  useful  of  all  knowledge,  that 
of  self;  in  the  conduct  of  the  enquirer  are  found  examples 
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to  avoid  as  vveil  as  to  follow  :  r^nd  the  lessons  come  home  with 
a  force  and  vivacity  whicii  foreign  examples  can  never  im- 
press. Above  ail,  what  is  of  ttie  greatest  moment  to  the  rea- 
der, from  such  a  writer  we  may  receive  as  truths,  details  or  opi- 
nions which  from  others  would  amount  to  no  mure  than  con- 
jectures and  probabilities.  His  own  character,  the  predomi- 
nant passion  which  influenced  his  conduct,  will  be  brought 
to  light,  as  v.-eil  as  the  extent  of  his  capacity,  the  li.ohls  and 
the  shades  of  his  character.  We  are  admitted  to  converse  with 
the  very  m.an,  towards  whom,  wh.en  oursuing;  the  thread  of 
his  history,  our  curiosity  is  principally  directed.  If  France 
is  the  country  which  has  produced  the  first  examples  of 
public  men^  who  have  sat  down  to  recount  to  the  world  the 
circumstances  of  the  great  affairs  in  which  they  were  the 
chief  agents, — such  were  Lionne,  Brirnue,  Pompone,  and 
Torcileae,  the  most  celebrated,  if  not  the  greatest  of 
her  kings,  Louis  XIV.  is  the  first  of  his  order,  who  has  done 
the  same  thing  with  regard  to  some  of  the  events  of  his  reign, 
influenced  by  the  respectable  mati.e  (if  instructing  hi-i  only 
son,  the  son  destined,  as  he  thought,  to  be  tlie  successor  to  his 
throne. 

iSlothing  is  more  just  than  the  suspicion  with  which  Writ- 
ings of  this  kind  aie  viewer!;  forgeries  decoiaied  witi)  high 
sounding  names,  being  one  of  tl»e  most  common  imposUions 
upon  the  public  credulity  Tliereiore  before  receiving  t'nem. 
as  the  genuine  productions  of  the  personage  whose  name  they 
hear,  the  public  have  a  right  to  be  fully  satisfied  with 
regard  lo  llieir  authenticitv.  On  this  head  we  api)rehencl 
there  is  in  the  present  instance  little  room  tor  scruple  The 
fact  of  this  monarch  having  committed  many  of  Ids  thoughts 
to  writing  has  been  long  known.  Voltaire  in  his  History  of 
the  Age  of  Louis  XIV.  has  inserted  some  of  his  writings, 
which  liad  been  imparled  to  him  by  the  Marechal  de  Noailies. 
The  Abbe  Millot,  in  his  memoirs  of  the  same  Marechal, 
]ias  done  the  same  by  some  others,  and  in  bis  Manoires  p ili- 
tiqueset  militaires  pour  kervh  a  I' Hufoirc  de  Louis  XIL.  et  de- 
Louis  XV.,  has  given  a  distinct  account  ol"  the  manuscripts 
in  which  they  are  contained.  A  fragment  of  these  writings 
likewise  found  its  way  into  a  little  volume  in  l'2mo,  which 
was  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  17'57;  but  it  is  in  a  state  not  mere- 
ly defective,  but  appears  to  have  suffered  much  from  wilful 
and  fraudulent  corruption. 

Of  the  manuscri|)ts  from  which  these  writings  were  taken 
some  were  deposited  in  the  cz'-f/fffifw^  Bibliotlieqiie  du  Roi, 
by  ihe  Marechal  de  JSoailles  in  !74f),  with  a  certificate  under 
Ills  hand  of  his  bavins:  received  them  from  the  hands  of  the 
luonarch  himself  in  the  year  17  i  i.     This  portion  of  the  ma- 
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tiliscript  is  in  the  hand  wiiiiug  of  Louis  Iiimself,  and  contains 
]st.  Reflections  on  the  business  of  a  kinj;^  ;  '2(iiy.  Insiruciions 
to  Phihp  v.,  on  his  j?oing  to  Spain  ;  3d\y,  A  project  of  an 
harangue  of  Louis  XI V'^.  to  demand  the  asssistance  of  his 
subjects  ;  4thly,  Ai^euda  or  summary  notes,  containing 
short  notices  of  different  projects  or  facts  relating  to  the 
years  l6(if)  and  1670.  1  hese  papers  have  for  the  most 
part^  been  for  a  long  time  in  the  possession  of  the  pub- 
lic. 

The  originals  of  the  ether  writings  are  not  in  tlie  hand- 
writing ot  Louis.  Tliey  were  called  by  himseU  instructions 
for  the  Dauphin;  but  in  this  collection  they  have  received 
the  title  of  Historical  and  Political  Memoirs,  as  their  object 
is  to  relate  the  principal  measures  of  government  during 
the  tirst  years  of  his  reii^n.  These  years  begin  wiih  lOYjI, 
for  though  Louis  ascended  the  throne  in  1643,  he  took 
hardly  any  concern  at  ail  in  the  affairs  of  governinent,during 
the  life  of  Mazarine,  which  tertninated  early  in  the  lormer 
jear.  Two  parts  of  these  memoirs  are  deposited  in  the  pre- 
sent Imperial  library.  Some  parts  of  the,  memoirs  regarding 
the  years  iGGl  and  1 692  are  wanting  in  these  manuscripts. 
This  hiatus  is  supplied  by  a  copy  given  to  General  Griinoard. 
by  Louis  XVI  and  by  hirn  communicated  to  the  editors. 
The  general  received  it  from  that  unfortunate  monarch, 
with  instructions  to  employ  it  on  a  work  desiyrned  for  the 
education  ofhisown  ch.ildren,  which  the  king  liimselfwished 
to  superintend.  Another  copy  si;niiar  to  General  Grimoard's 
is  also  in  the  Imperial  library,  certified  to  have  been  deposit- 
ed by  the  Mareciial  de  Noaiiles  in  1T.')8.  As  these  papers 
are  not  in  the  hand  writing  of  the  king,  on  this  account  proba- 
h\x,  the  marechal,  neglected  the  delivery  of  them  at  an  ear- 
lier period.  The  hand  writing  of  tiiese  manuscripts  is  by  M. 
Peiisson,  the  same  who  in  the  dunjreons  of  the  Bastille  had 
composed  in  behalf  of  the  superintendant  of  finances  Fou- 
quet,  the  celebrated  Factums,  in  which  were  displayed  beau- 
ties of  style  and  a  force  of  oratory,  which  had  been  equalled 
only  in  the  writings  of  Pascal.  Pehsson  having  been  first 
clerk  in  the  office  of  Fouquet,  partook  of  the  disgrace  and 
imprisonment  of  that  minister  in  liiti4.  ikit  in  iCJ^).)  he  ob- 
tained his  liberty  with  a  pension,  and  began  to  be  employed 
about  the  person  of  the  king,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
he  began  to  be  emph)yed  by  Louis  o!i  tliese  memoirs 
in  the  following  year.  I'his  is  however  conjectural,  and  cer- 
tain facts  seem  to  stand  in  the  way  of  this  hypothesis.  It 
seems  agreed,  however,  that  at  all  events  it  could  not  be;  later 
than  lf)70  when  this  office  was  assigned  to  Peiisson, 
These  memoirs  go  no  I'uriher  than  lO?!-     Li  lG72  the  kiu^ 
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lock  Pelisson  to  the  arm}^  with  a  view,  as  it  is  conjectured, 
of  making  the  man  whom  he  intended  for  his  lutuie  histo- 
rian, the  eye-witness  of  his  aiiiiiary  e-xploils. 

But  hew  then  does  it  appear,  that  tliey  are  really  the  work 
of  the  king  and  not  that  ot  the  transcriber  ?  it  seems  proved 
from  seveial  circuaistances,  1st,  they  profess  to  be  so,  a  cir- 
c^'U1^tance  of  some  weight,  wl.ere  there  is  no  contradictory 
evidtnct  ;  (indly,  they  were  found  among  the  king's  papers 
by  llie  jNjhieclial  de  JNoailles;  3dly,  they  are  in  the  style  of 
Louis's  acknowledged  proyuctions;  4ihly,  theie  are  facts, 
discovered  in  these  memoirs  vvhich  couid  huve  been  known  to 
no  one  else;  and  othly,  there  arc  corrections  in  tlie  king's 
own  hand-writinar. 

It  v\ould  seem  tliat  some  paits  were  taken  down  iir.medi- 
atcly  from  tlie  diclaMonof  tie  monarch,  others  from  rough 
co|;y  and  notes  wl:irh  were  afterwards  destroyed.  This  cir- 
cumstance accounts  (or  some  inequality  ofstyle  and  some  pas- 
sages arid  phrases  that  savour  more  ol  the  acadtmician  than 
the  n.onarch.  On  the  whole  these  menioits  seem  to  have  re- 
ceived the  sanction  and  avowal  of  Louis  XIV.  and  as  father, 
as  king,  and  as  author,  he  has  acknowledged  tl>e  design,  the 
form,  tlie  facts,  the  sentimerls  and  the  style. 

/is  to  tf)c  military  memoirs,,  which  make  a  second  part  of 
thccontents  of  tiiese  volumes,  they  are  taken  from  papers 
in  the  hand-wiiting  of  th.e  king.  - 'J'hey  were  a  collection  of 
notes  and  memorials  written  on  detached  piece'*  of  paper,  of- 
ten without  dates,  and  not  arranged  by  the  king  liiniseli  in  any 
kind  of  order.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  occupied  himself 
in  this  unc'ertaking  till  the  year  iG/S,  and  it  is  probable 
that  it  v.'as  at  the  house  of  Madau}e  de  rsJainlenon,  that  he 
composed  these  papers.  Those  who  think  timt  Louis  could 
not,  without  assistance,  write  with  the  elegance  and  correct- 
ness which  appear  in  these  memoirs,  will  be  ready  to  ascribe 
the  honour  of  it  to  M.  de  Maintenon,  who  was  assuredly 
•well  wortl)y  to  succeed  Pelisson  in  this  confidential  employ- 
in^^nt. 

The  letters  which  make  the  third  part  of  what  may  be 
styled  the  works  of  Louis,  have  been  collected  from  various 
quaricrs.  'i  he  president  Rose,  secretary  of  the  king's 
cabinet,  made  a  large  collection  of  them  in  seven  volumes 
4to.  1  he  present  general  Grinioard  has  likewise  a  collec- 
tion of  several  volumes,  and  there  are  others  in  diflerent 
libraries,  antl  in  other  places.  In  such  a  prolusion  of  mate- 
rials, the  principal  difiiculty  consisted  m  making  a  just 
selection.  And  as  it  is  the  custom  ofmonarchs  to  set  their 
hands  to  a  multitude  of  papers  written  by  ministers  or  tlutr 
secretaries,  to  judge  of  wliat  was  properly  his  own  must  be 
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a  work  of  much  critical  sagncity, joined  to  a  perfect  familiarity 
Willi  the  style  and  sentiments  of  tiie  writer.  On  this  account 
we  apprehend  that  these  letters  will  upon  the  whole  be 
less  regarded  as  depicting  the  mind  and  talents  of  ihe'writer, 
than  the  other  writings. 

We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  be  thus  particuhir  on 
the  subject  of  the  authenticity  of  these  works,  that  those 
who  are  interested  in  historical  researches,  to  whom  they 
cannot  but  have  forcible  attractions,  may  be  fnlly  in  pos- 
session of  the  grounds  on  which  this  important  point  rests. 
The  mind,  in  pursuing  the  thread  of  historical  narration, 
feels  but  half  satisfied,  unless  it  imagines  itself  to  have  de- 
tected the  most  secret  springs  which  have  set  in  motioa 
the  principal  actors  in  the  scene.  Conjecture  as  we  will, 
we  must  often  be  completely  in  the  dark  :  indeed  it  is  a 
subject  on  which  the  actors  themselves  frequently  impose 
upon  their  own  minds.  But  it  is  impossible  to  arrive 
nearer  the  truth,  than  by  listening  to  bun  who  sat  at  the 
heim,  and  whose  arm  directed  the  course  of  the  vessel. 
The  memorials  here  before  us  prove  that  what  has  been  pub- 
lished of  the  very  interesting  portion  of  liisiory  comprehended, 
under  the  reign  of  this  prince  is  in  several  points  incorrect 
and  incomplete  :  foreigners  as  well  as  frenchmen  will  find 
many  particulars  to  gratify  their  curiosity  and  direct  their 
judgment. 

Louis  has  suffered  the  fate  which  is  common  to  those 
who  have  acted  distinguished  parts  in  the  world,  and  who 
have  been  subject  to  varieties  of  fortune  :  at  one  time  flat- 
tery raised  him  to  the  rank  of  a  hero;  at  another  hatred 
and  contempt  depressed  him  below  that  of  a  man.  These 
jnemoirs  will  make  him  more  thoroughly  known ;  and 
whilst  they  compel  him  to  renounce  all  title  to  exalted 
genius,  they  establish  his  claim  to  good  sense,  industry, 
and  according  to  his  own  conceotion  of  thmgs,  to  rectitude 
of  intention.  The  following  observations  on  the  employ- 
ment of  time,  and  the  advantages  of  mdustry,  are  applicable 
to  all  ranks,  and  whilst  they  read  a  useful  lesson  to  tnose  . 
of  the  most  exalted  station,  they  may  afford  a  species  of 
consolation  to  those  to  vvliom  activity  is  a  condition^  not  of 
choice,,  but  of  necessity. 

*  As  to  liibour,  my  son,  you  wiTI  probably  begin  to  read  thcsp  me- 
moirs at  a  l\me  of  iife  when  ym  liave  been  more  iiccustuine<l  to 
fear  thdii  to  l(jve  it  ;  happy  to  have  escaped  from  the  controul  of 
masters  and  preceptors,  to  have  no  U)nger  fixed  hours  of  long  and 
certain  aj)plication.  I  rriust  here,  hotv^ver,  inform  you  most  truly 
that    in  this   consists  tiie  secret   of  reigning;  and  that  to  wish  for 
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power  on  any  other  coiJuition,  is  to  be  ungrateful  and  aui^acious  to 
the  Deiiv,  to  men  uiijubt  and  tvrannica!  ;  but  that  these  conditiorrs 
of  roj'aity,  which  may  seen:i  hard  and  severe  to  one  born  for  this 
high  function,  would  ap[)ear  light  and  easy,  if  you  aspire  to  arrive 
at  it. 

'  But  still  farther,  JTiy  son,  and  may  you  never  learn  the  truth  of 
it  by  your  own  experience,  nothing  can  be  more  laborious  than 
great  idleness  if  you  have  tlie  misfortune  to  give  way  to  it;  yuu 
will  be  disgusted  tirst  with  business,  then  with  pleasures,  last  of 
all,  with  yourself,  and  will  search  in  vain  for  that  which  is  not  to 
be  found,  for  the  charms  of  rtpusc,  not  earned  by  some  preceding 
fatigue  and  employment. 

'  I  have  made  it  a  rule  to  labour  regularly  twice  a  day,  each 
time  for  two  or  three  hours  with  different  persons,  without  reckon- 
ing the  hours  that  I  passed  alone,  nor  the  extraordina'y  time  which 
1  occasionally  gave  to  extraordinary  aftairs :  there  never  was  a 
moment  in  which  1  might  not  be  spoken  with,  if  the  occasion  was 
rather  urgiMit  :  excepting  with  foreign  ministers,  who  in  the  famili- 
arity wliich  is  allowed  them,  find  opportunities  too  favourable  either 
to  obtain  their  demands,  or  to  fathom  your  intentions,  and  who 
therefore  ought  rarely  to  be  heard  unprepared. 

*  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  advantage  I  immediately  reaped 
from  this  resohuion.  I  found  my  spirits  and  courage  rise.  I  found 
myself  wholly  changed,  I  discovered  in  myself  new  powx'rs,  and 
with  joy  reproached  myself  with  my  former  ignorance  of  myself. 
JMy  former  timidity,  the  tiist  (ilfspring  of  the  judgment  and  which 
caused  me  much  pain,  particularly  when  1  had  to  speak  a  little  at 
length  and  in  public,  was  wholly  dissipated.  Then  o;dy  did  1  ap- 
pear to  be  a  king  and  born  to  royalty.  I  fell  at  length  a  charm 
difficult  to  be  expressed,  and  with  which  you  will  iic\er  be  ac- 
quainted, but  by  your  own  experience.' 

The  education  of  this  prince  bad  been  miserably  neglected, 
insomuch  that  he  was  not  tolerably  skilled  even  iu  Latin  ; 
though  there  is  a  translation  of  the  first  book  of  Caesar's 
Cutnmentaries,  for  the  use  of  his  son,  which  flattery  has 
ascribed  to  him^  and  which  the  editors  of  these  volumes 
have,  with  a  strange  inconsistency,  uduiitled  into  their  col- 
lection, whilst  thfc^y  acknowledge  it  to  be  sjjuiious.  But 
the  uant  of  instruction  from  bo(jks,  and  school  learninfr  was 
more  than  compensated  by  an  habitual  intercourse  with 
some  of  the  most  enlightened  men  of  his  time.  He  was: 
j)resent  too  at  the  frequent  couriciis  which  were  held  during 
the  troubles  of  his  i:  jnority,  and  the  great  variety  of  scenes 
which  lie  witnessed,  and' iu  many  of  winch  be  was  called 
upon  to  act,  during  the  agitations  of  this  tumultuous  period, 
must  have  fitted  him  for  the  station  he  was  destined  to  fill 
more  perfectly  than  could  have  been  done  by  books,  or  by 
ihe  most  sa!i:e  and  nrudent  council. 
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He  was  bred  up  by  his  mother  in  habits  of  great  devotion 
and  of  the  deepest  reverence  for  the  church  ;  and  the  marks 
of  their  early    impressions  are   visible  in  every  part  of  his 
woiks.     Bat  as   to  the  foundations  of  his  faith   he    was  ia 
perfect  and  total  darkness.     He  has  chosen  in  some  passages 
of  his  works  to  lay  open  the  grounds  of  his  belief;  but  they 
rest    intirely    upon   the  popular  and  common-place  argu- 
luenls  on  the  subject,   and  it  is  not  probable    that   he   had 
ever  received  any  farther  information,   but  what  might  be 
gathered  from  conversation,  and  by  attendance  on  the  public 
duties  of  the  church.     But   he  has  been  treated  with  injus- 
tice, when  he  has  been  charged  vvith  possessinga  persecuting 
spirit;  in  his  own  sense  of  the  word  he  was   tolerant;   that 
is  to  say  as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  one  to  be  who    thought 
conscientiously,  that  tliose  who  differed  from  him   were  sin- 
ning against  God,  that  there   ought  to  be  but  one    church 
on  the  face  of  the  eartii,  and  that  it    was    the   duty   of  the 
magistrate  to  promote    uniformity  by  all   the   means  in   his 
power.     His  treatment  of  iiis  protestant  subjects  durmg  the 
first  years  of  his  reign  was  mild  and  reasonable,  and  it  would 
have  been  well  indeed,  had  he  persevered  in  the  same  max- 
ims of  moderation  which  he  then  adopted,  and  on    the   suc- 
cess of  which  he  plumed   himself,  *  since  (as    he   exultingly 
relates)  God   has   been  wilhng  that   it  lias  been  followed,  as 
still  is    so  every   day    by  a  great   number  of  conversions.' 
This  policy  is  thus  described  ; 

'  Upon  this  general  information,  I  believed,  my  son,  that  tho 
best  nic!h()(1  ciradualiy  to  reduce  the  llugonots  of  my  kingdom, 
was,  in  the  lirst  place,  not  to  oppress  them  with  any  new  ri;^our,  to 
cause  the  privileges  they  had  obtained  from  my  predecessor  to  be 
respected,  but  to  allow  ihem  nothing  more,  and  even  to  confine  my 
])ertormance  of  these  engagements  within  as  narrow  limits  as  justice 
and  propriety  would  permit.  I  appointed  this  year,  for  this  pur- 
pose, commissioners  to  execute  the  edict  of  Nantes.  I  carefully  sup- 
pressed all  the  enterprizes  of  those  of  that  religion  ;  as  in  the  Faux- 
bourgU  Saint  Germain,  where  I  was  informed  that  they  hud  begun  to 
hold  secret  meetings,  and  to  form  school?;  at  Janets  in  Lorraine, 
where,  though  thev  had  no  right  to  assemljle,  they  had  tied  in  great 
numbers,  (iuring  the  disorders  of  the  war,  and  held  their  meetings  ; 
and  at  llochelle,  where  none  but  the  old  inhabirauts  and  their  fami-. 
liesliad  been  allowed  to  setlle,  they  had  gradually  attracted  a  num- 
ber of  others,  whom  I  obliged   to  quit  the  place. 

'   As  to  fav(;urs  which  depended  on  myself,  I  resolved,  and  I  have 
pretty  steadily  adhered  to    it,  to  grant    them  none  ;    and  this  1  have' 
(lone  from  kiuilness  rather    than  irom  enmilv,   to  oblige  them  to  re- 
flect from  time  to  time  of  themselves  and  without  violence,  whether 
they  had   any  good   reason  to  deprive  thomselvcs  volunidrily  of  au-^ 
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yantnges,    whicli    tl.ey  might  enjoy    in  common  with,  my  other  sub- 
jects ? 

'  But  to  enable  them  to  profit  by  their  present  condilion,  and 
to  listen,  more  willingly  to  the  truth,  I  resolveil  even  to  attract,  even  by 
pecuniary  rewards,  those  who  shevvcfl  themselves  tractable  ;  to  incite 
as  much  as  possible,  the  b^i^hops,  to  labour  at  their  instruction,  and 
to  remove  the  scandals  which  had  caused  their  separation  ;  and  to 
put  none  into  these  oificts,  nor  any  others  in  which  I  had  the  no- 
mination, bat  persons  of  piety,  application,  and  knowjc-  ige,  capable 
of  repairing  by  an  opposite  conduct,  the  disorders  which  their  prede- 
cessors had  produced  \n  the  church. 

But  I  am  still,  my  son,  far  from  having  employed  all  the  means 
v.hich  I  have  iu  my  mind,  to  bring  bdck  by  gentle  methods  those- 
whom  education,  and  more  oiten  a  zeal  without  knowledge  n-tains 
conscientiously  in  these  pernicious  errors.  I  shall  have,  I  hope, 
other  occasions  to  speak  of  tlsem  without  expuiining  to  you  before- 
hand designs  which  time  and  circumstances  may  alter  in  a  thousand 
ways/ 

VA  e  may  ve-.^.lure  to  pronounce^  that  Louis  would  have  been 
himself  shocked,    could  tlie  picture?  of  the  calamities  which 
arise    from  h  deparLurefroiii  this  system  of  moderalioii,    have 
neen  presented  to  him,  when  he  was  dictating  these  sentences, 
ihe    passiigf    ue  have   cioied  shows  that  on  this    subject  at 
least  his  views  v\ere  narrow,  and  his  projects  crude  and    little 
adapted  to  the  end    proposed.      His  subsequent   measures   of 
mildness  wtre  more  senseless  still,  and  cannot  hut    provoke  a 
smile  at  the  complete  ignorance  of  human  nature  which    they 
bjtra3ed.     But    besides    synods  in    which    the    predominant 
parly  (as  is  usual)  showed  their  insolence  and  the  contempt  in 
which  they  held  their  adversaries,  and  the  weaker    both  their 
pertinacity    and   ti:eir  terror,  corruption  was  employed  to  a 
great  extent  and  on  a  verv  whimsical   occasion.     The  kinir's 
evotion    was   unable  to  restrain    him   from    carnal  sins   at 
^nhich  his  conscience  revolted.     His  scrnjdes  made  hiin  sepa^ 
nue  in  1C76,   from  Madame  de  iVJonlespan  :  but  she  soon  re- 
sumed her  influence.    I.i  a  new  access  of  devotion,  or  peiha|)5 
to  expiate  his  relapse,  he  consecrated  a  fund   for  the  conver- 
sion of  heretics.*    Its  destination  was  kept'a  long  time  in  se- 
cret, whether   to  avoid  the  ridicule  \'hich    many  would    not 
lail  to  cast  upon  such  conversions,   or  tliat  Louis,  who  in  all' 

*  Such  was  LouiVs  ridiculous  rage  for  makina;  conversions,  that  he  sent  Al)''e  drj 
T'oiiizcis  tu  Poi'Lugai  with  orders  to  use  ever5'  possible  method  t(j  conveitthc  mare- 
cl;al  Schoniijert'-,  'whij,'  he  says,' '  certainly  deserved  ro  have  especial  care  taken  of  his 
tortune  add  oF  his  salvation,  s'nce  he  was  a  manc.f  extraordii;aiy  ment.'  Memoirea 
l)i.'iori*]iitiS,  Tuiii.  n,  p.  118,  He  was  so  superstiti(/u~!  that  he  seems  to  have  be- 
lieved Joriii  d 'Arc  to  have  been  really  endued  wstii  rriiraculous  poners.  'Jemo 
isuiivenois.  qu'iis  (the  Eiig-lish)  etoient  ancieiiS  et  iirecoiicijiables  eniiernis  de  la 
f  laii'-p,  doin  elk  lie  setoit  sauvee  AMii^iQn  ^ue  p'ir  itn  mhu^le,  Sicc.     lb.    tuai.    i. 
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Ills  actions  was  a  strict  observer  of  decorum,  was  a  little 
ashamed  of  his  apostolic  zeal  for  religion,  at  a  time  that  parts 
of  his  own  conduct  were  so  incorrect.  His  secretary  Pehs- 
son,  himself  a  celebrated  convert,  (a  change  whic^h,  under 
heaven,  lie  ascribed  to  his  majesty)  had  tlie  distribution  of 
this  fund.  He  distributed  it  to  the  bishops  ;  the  bishops  paid 
the  converts,  sending  to  Pelisson  lists  of  the  converted,  and 
the  price  paid  for  each.  At  first  every  province  yielded 
annually  3  or  400  converts.  The  court  resounded  with  the 
success  of  this  plan  ;, year  after  year,  the  demands  were 
greater,  and  at  length  Pelisson  became  to  be  a  sort  of  regular 
minister  of  rehgion. 

Bui  from  this  fund  (as  from  the  box  of  Pandora),  sprang 
all  the  evils  which  fell  upon  the  protestants.  It  is  easy  t© 
see  how  fit  an  insfrument  a  king,  who  could  be  so  duped, 
must  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  wished  to  misle;\d  him^ 
'J  he  pureha-e  of  these  pretended  conversions  among  the  dregs 
of  the  reformed,  the  frauds  of  those  who  received  and  of 
those  who  distributed,  all  concurred  to  persuade  the  kino:, 
tiiat  the  protestants  were  no  longer  attached  to  their  religion, 
tiiat  they  were  readj'  to  sacrifice  it  for  the  slightest  tnotive 
of  interest,  'i'his  prejudice  it  was  that  dictated  all  the  laws 
uiiicli  wer^ successively  made  against  them. 

i*erhaps,  then,  we  must  absolve  Louis  of  malignity  of  in- 
tention, 'n\  the  persecution  he  excited  against  a  large  and 
useful  [lortion  of  his  SLihjects.  But  our  verdict  in  favour  of 
his  heart  must  be  given  at  iheexpence  of  his  understanding, 
iSor  can  it  amount  to  a  complete  and  entire  acquittal.  No 
mind  is  so  darkened  by  prejudice  nor  so  blinded  by  bigotry., 
ae  not  to  ack;iouledc;e  th.e  sanctity  of  oaths,  of  treaties  and 
compacts;  nor  can  the  conscience  be  ever  socompleteJy  lul- 
led, as  not  to  feel  any  alarm  at  the  violation  of  all  these  tie^^ 
wliich  cause  man  to  repose  uiion  man,  and  at.  the  commissioH 
ol  actual  crime,  for  the  attainment  of  pretended  good,  la 
vain  will  he  plead  at  the  bar  of  severe  and  impartial  justice 
the  goodness  of  his  intentions.  Good  intentions  ar^  a  wretch- 
ed exL-use  for  bad  actions.  If  in  princes  ttiey  produce  mi- 
sery and  desoliition  to  the  people,  of  wlmt  value  are  they  t® 
ti:em  r  or  how  are  they  to  be  distinguished  from  the  basest 
piot.s  agaij)st  theii  libfirly  and  happiness  ?  With  the  very  best 
intentions  a  man  can  be  virtuous  only  by  halves  unless  he. 
has  accuired  that  modesty  which  is  the  first  fruits  ot  know- 
ledge, and  has  learned  to  stiflp  the  overweaning  prcsumptioQ 
iliat  his  own  opinions  must  of  necessity  be  right,  and  the  op- 
p<jsite  must  be-vvrong.  Tl)is  is  a  task  hard  to  be  learned  by 
any  man,  and  by  princes  almost  impossible.  Who  was  to 
teach  it  Louis,  surrounded  aa  he  was  by  courtiers  who  trem- 
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bled  ^t  his  beck,  and  who  affected  to  admire  every  sentence 
coming  fiom  iiis  lips  ?  Traits  of  this  sort  of"  presumption  are 
conspicuous  in  many  pnrts  Oi  iiis  writings,  iVoni  ihe  sort  of 
oracuhir  solemniiy  witli  which  he  dehvers  the  most  trite  and 
common-place  sentimcHts,  and  ihe  pompous  tone  of  authority 
in  which  he  invests  the  most  vulgar  opinions. 

AVe  have  aheady  informed  our  readers  of  the  nature  of 
the  historical  memoirs  ;  hut  it  is  right  to  be  a  little  more  parti- 
cular. It  is  then  a  series  of  historical  details  on  all  the  princi- 
pal measures  of  his  government,  whether  they  regarded  in- 
ternal regulations  or  the  intercourse  wilii  foreign  powers. 
He  begins  with  the  year  iHti!,  and  terminates  his  Account 
with  the  year  l670.  Unfortunately,  the  memoirs  of  1663-4 
and  5  have  perished.  Tlie  detail  is  accompanied  with  an  ex- 
position of  the  motives  by  which  he  was  guided  in  all  his 
principal  measures,  and  interspersed  with  reflections  suggest- 
ed by  the  occasion,  or  with  maxims  of  piety, prudence  or  poli- 
cy, suited  to  the  high  station  for  which  his  son  was  destined. 

The  memoirs  then  embrace  a  very  short  portion  of  the  long 
and  eventful  reign  of  this  monarch.  The}'  come  down  only  to 
the  treaty  of  Aix-la  Chapelle,  including  the  short  naval  war 
with  England  in  the  years  1666  and  l667,and  the  war  with 
Spain  on  the  rig/its  of  the  queen,  which  was  terminated  by 
that  treaty.  Their  value  therefore  is  less  as  historical  docu- 
ments, than  as  depicting  the  mind,  character,  and  geniusofthe 
monarch.  But  m  the  former  [)oiiU  ol  view  they  are  not  with- 
out interest,  on  some  points,  respecting  which  though  ot  no 
great  importance,  v/riters  have  hitl)erto  been  under  mis- 
apprehension?;. 

For  example,  it  has  been  thought  tl)at  in  the  war  between 
the  Englisli  and  Dutch  in  the  year  l66f),  m  which  Louis 
acted  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  latter,  the  king  had  designedly 
kept  back  his  own  tl^et,  and  was  pleased  to  see  the  maritime 
powers  weakening  themselves  by  naval  engagements,  in  which 
he  was  unconceriied;  and  the  majority  of  historians  have  adop- 
ted these  suspicions.  But  his  own  account  of  his  conduct 
does  not  confirm  them  ;  and  as  he  seems,  on  all  occasions, 
rather  to  pnde  himself  upon  the  devices  he  made  use  of  to. 
serve  his  own  ends  than  tf>  wish  to  conceal  them,  we  see  no 
reason  to  distrust  him.  The  French  had  hitherto  taken  very 
little  concern  in  niaritime  wars,  and  this  was  the  first  effort 
of  the  king  to  act  a  distinguished  part  on  the  ocean.  Its 
novelty  made  it  the  object  of  universal  curiosity,  and  the 
great  topic  of  conversation  of  all  the  circles  of  l*aris  ;  and 
the  young  nobility  were  so  eager  to  distinguish  themselves 
in  (his  new  field  of  e;lorv,  that  some  of  them  went  on  board 
the  fleet  in  defiance  of  orders,  and  on  their  return  vveie  an- 
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prisoned  for  their  disobedience.  The  king  himself  partook  of 
the  general  ardour,  and  was  burning  with  impatience  ior 
naval  renown.  Neither  his  age,  his  habits  of  thinking,  nor 
his  political  views  seera  likely  to  have  suggested  the  cautious 
and  frigid  policy  v?hich  has  been  attributed  to  him,  and  il 
seems  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  he  partook  of  the  com- 
mon disappointment,  vihich  svas  felt,  when  his  ships  return- 
ed to  port  without  fighting.  He  retorted  on  the  Dutch  the 
accusation  of  exposing  his  tleetto  the  hazard  of  destr^iction 
by  having  failed  in  tlieir  engagements  ;  and  he  congratulates 
himself  warmly  that  his  sliips  at  length  escaped  into  port 
from  such  imuiincnt  peril  with  the  loss  of  no  more  than  a 
single  frigate. 

Sir  John  Dalrymple  has  fixed  upon  the  end  of  liie  year 
lG67j  as  the  time  when,  by  a  scandalous  and  degrading 
treason,  Charles  H.  bartered  the  interest  of  his  coimtry  and 
his  own  honour  for  the  gold  of  Louis  XIV.  But  it  apjjears 
certain  that  there  was  a  secret  intercourse  between  tlie  tw(» 
inonarchs  even  before  the  pe;iceof  Breda,  which  was  signed 
on  the  lOtii  ofJulvin  that  year.  The  foUovvinci  passa""e 
puts  this  point  beyond  a  doubt : 

'  Therefore  I  resolved  to  accede  to  their  demands ;  hut  nevcrtli*- 
less  that  I  might  not  openly  declare  it,  without  gaining  sonic  import- 
ant advantage  from  the  declaration.  I  demanded  of  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  whether,  upon  my  pledging  myself  ?«  .scent  to  pass 
this  article  of  the  treaty,  he  would  promise  one  on  his  part  nCit  to 
snter  into  any  engagements  ag;iin^t  me  for  the  .space  ol'  ;i  year.' 

Now,  most  assuredly,  such  a  promise  would  never  have 
been  asked,  much  less  would  tiie  proposal  liave  been  assent- 
ed to,  except  from  some  private  consideration.  Of  what 
nature  this  was,  the  infamous  subsequent  conduct  of  the 
English  king   has  placed  beyond  all  controversy. 

VVe   find  some   mistakes    in  the    course   oi'  the  v.arratiA-e, 
which  may  very  readily    have  escaped    frou- ,  the    pen   of  a, 
writer  whotrijgte4  to  his  memory,  and  who  could   liave  felt 
no  anxiety  to  be  accurate  on  minute   pt>tnls.      For  example, 
the  circumstt^nces  of  the  sale   of  Dunkirk  induce  hi!?i    to  ex- 
plain how    the  place   had  originally  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  English.     The  protector  Cromwell   had  formerly  ofi^ered 
topurcljase  Jt,  and  tujoin  in  u  war  with  Spain, on  condiiionof 
the  acceptance  of  his  proposal.      Upon  this  offer  being  rt  j  .^cted 
he  assisted  the  Spaniards,  and  by  the  united  foices  of  the  two 
nations  France  lost  both  Dunkirk  and  Gravelines.     This  was 
in  iQb'i.  Such  is  the   account  of  Loui.s.      But  Cromwell    was 
not  made  protector  till    1(3^4.     Most    undoubtedly   therefore 
all  the  personal  views  which  the  king  aUribulcs   to  Croiuwell 
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in  this  negoHalion  must  liave  been  purely  imaginar}',  v;ba?-s 
ever  steps  he  look  in  l652  must  have  been  merely  a^  a. 
servant  oFihe  cojnaionvvealth. 

We  wish  to  lei  our  readers  hear  Louis  speaking  again  as 
the  counsellor  of  his  son.  The  wisdom  and  judgment  of  the 
foil o win  gad s'ice  will  we  doubt  not  be  universally  allowed  ; 
and  at  the  same  lime  it  proves  the  frankness  with  which  tlic 
king  discloses  his  own  foibles, 

'Before  my  departure  for  the  army,  I  sent  an  edict  to  the  par-" 
.liament.  1  erected  the  state  of  Vaiijours  in  favoui  of  Madame  (ie 
Valliere,  and  acknowledged  a  daughter  I  had  by  her,  for  not  intend- 
ing, when  I  went  to  the  army,  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  dan- 
ger, I  thought  it  just  to  as-iiire  to  the  child  the  honoui' of  her  birth;, 
and  to  secure  to  the  luother  an  establishment  suitable  to  the  afilc- 
tion  I  had  for  six  jears  entertained  for  her. 

*  I  might  certainly  have  omitted  speaking  to  you  of  this  attach- 
ment, it  being  an  example  which  it  would  be  better  to  avoir!  ;  but 
having  laid  down  rules  for  your  conduct  on  the  defects  of  others,  I 
am  unwilling  to  withhold  those  which  you  m.ay  collect  from  my  own. 

'  1  must  mention,  in  the  first  place,  that  as  a  prince  ought  ever  to 
he  a  model  of  virtue,  it  would  be  well  could  he  absolutely  preserve 
himself  from  the  weaknesses  which  are  common  to  him  with  the 
rest  of  mankind,  and  the  more  as  he  moy  be  assured  that  they  can- 
not be  kept  secret.  Nevertheless,  if  it  happens  that,  in  spite  of  our- 
selves, we  fail  into  these  errors,  it  is  necessary  at  least,  in  order  to  di- 
minish their  ill  consequences,  to  observe  two  precautions,  which  I 
ha\e  alw;iys  practised,  and  Irom  which  I  have  reaped  great  advau" 
tage.  .  _  ^ 

'  First,  let  the  time  which  we  give  to  love,  never  be  at  the  expence 
of  our  business;  for  our  first  object  ought  ever  to  be  the  preservatiou 
«)f  our  glory  and  our  aurhonty,  things  which  cannot  be  sustained 
but  by  application  ;  for  however  transported  we  may  be  by  passion 
we  ought  to  consider,  and  that  even  for  the  sake  of  our  attachment, 
that  if  we  d.minish  (  ur  credit  with  the  jjublic,  we  at  the  same  tiino 
lessen  the  esteem  in  which  the  person  is  held,  who  is  the  object  of 
our  regard. 

'  But  the  second  consideration,  and  that  which  is  the  most  de- 
licate and  diflicult  of  t.bservation,  is  that  in  resigning  our  heart,  we 
should  remain  abs<dute  masters  of  our  ju<lgment ;  that  the  beauty, 
uhich  is.  the  source  of  our  joys,  should  have  no  concern  with  our 
business ;  but  that  ih.ey  should  continue  to  be  thuigs  perfectly  dis- 
tinct. You  know  whrit  I  have  said  to  you  on  various  occnsions 
aoainst  the  credit  of  favourites;  that  of  a  mistress  is  siili  inoie 
dangerous. 

'  The  heart  of  a  prmce  is  attacked  like  a  fortified  place. 

*  1  he  first  object  is  to  obtain  possession  of  all  the  out  works.  A. 
woman  of  talents  makes  it  her  first  business  to  remove  every  body 
who  is  not  in  her  own  interests  ;  she  infuses  a  suspicion  of  one,  and 
a  dislike  to  another,   that    herself  and  her  friends  may  betht-ou'iy 
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persons  listened  to;  and  if  we  are  not  on  our  guard  against  this 
practice, in  order  to  content  herself  only,  we  must  dihconient  all  the 
world  besides. 

*  From  the  r»oment  that  you  give  a  woman  th6  privilege  of  speak- 
ing on  important  bu-^iness,  you  wi  I  most  assuredly  be  led  astray, 

'  The  tenderiess  we  ft^el  for  them,  extending  itself  to  all  thc-\  say, 
their  errors  even  insinuate  themselves  into  us,  and  iri^ensibly  incline 
us  to  their  wishes  ;  and  their  natural  l.-vjty  making  them  often  attach 
more  consequence  tcj  trifles  than  to  the  most  important  objects,  they 
almost  always  take  the  wr.>ng  side  ^)f  a  question. 

'  They  iire  eloquent  in  their  expressiiuns,  earnest  in  their  intrea- 
ties,  positive  in  theiropiiiit)ns,  and  the  whole  is  often  founded  upon 
an  avulsion  to  one,  a  wish  to  promote  anotiier,  or  some  indiscreet 
promise. 

'  A  secret  h  never  secure  with  them  ;  for  it  they  are  without  judg- 
ment, their  simplicity  will  betray  what  they  ought  mast  to  conceal; 
and  if  they  have  sense,  they  arc  never  without  intrigues  and  secret 
connections.  I'hey  have  always  some  secret  adviser  on  the  subject 
of  their  elevation  or  their  support,  and  to  such  they  never  fail  to  dis- 
close all  ihey  know,  when  they  think  they  can  draw  from  this  quar- 
ter aiiy  arguments    about  their  own  interest. 

'  In  these  cabals  it  is  that  every  thing  is  concerted,  what  pari'they 
mu-^t  take,  what  artifice  they  must  practice  toscrve  their  ends, 
how  to  get  rid  of  their  enemies,  and  how  to  establish  their  fricn:ls, 
what  address  they  must  use  to  secure  us  more  completely  and  re- 
tain us  longer  ;  in  short,  sooner, or  later  they  make  ul^  their  plans  suc- 
ceed, without  our  having  the  power  to  secure  ourselves,  but  by  one 
only  method  ;  which  is  to  retuse  them  permission  to  speak  on  any 
subj-^ct  bat  matters  of  pure  pleasure,  and  studiously  to  avoid  giv- 
ing them  the  smallest  credit  in  w^hat  concerns  our  affiiirs,  or  the 
persons  f>f  those  who  serve  us. 

*  I  will  confess  to  you,  that  a  prince  whose  heart  is  deeply  touch- 
ed by  lov.-,  being  always  prepossessed  by  a  great  esteem  for  the 
olject  of  h's  affection  can  hardly  relish  all  these  procaofi  )ns  :  but 
it  is  in  difficult  situations,  that  virt.ue  is  cried,  and  besides,  it  js  iiu' 
doubtedly  tor  ihe  want  of  attention  to  these  maxims  that  we  read  in 
hist  iry  so  mauv  direful  «xamp!eh  of  families  extinguished,  thrones 
reversed,  pr'jvmres  ruMied,  and  empires  destro^-ed.' 

This  portrait  which  Louisoft'ers  of  Iwuiself^  as  far  as  we  can 
celled  from  this  specimen  of  his  powers,  is  that  oFa  mind 
sirofig,  lahoriotis,  retentive,  andjuciicious.  His  bias  was  al- 
ways towards  rectitude,  and  wiiere  he  erred  it  was  frotn  tiie 
indelible  iiiipressiotis  made  on  his  itifatit  mind,  of  the  pre- 
judices unavoidably  attached  to  his  exalted  rank.  Glory- 
was  his  ruling  passion;  to  be  much  spoken  of  and  to  be  well 
spoken  of  the  objectof  liis  constantaniMition.  But  it  was  not 
the  glory  which  v/armed  the  heart  of  a  Henry  IV\  the  glory 
of  being  the  source  of  joy,  peace,  and  coiiientment  to  sur- 
rounding millions^  and  of  receiving  the  benedictions  of  admir- 
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ing  nations  ;  to  extend  bis  empire,  to  be  the  tenor  of  bis 
neighbours,  and  to  give  tbe  law  to  all  Europe  ;  this  was  the 
glory  which  inflated  his  heart,  and  was  the  main  spring  ot" 
all  his  projects.  He  thought  himself  an  honest  man  :  and 
rectitude,  integrity,  and  good  faith  are  the  constant  themes 
of  his  exhortation*.  But  he  forgot  that  the  integrity  of  pri- 
vate hfe  IS  hardly  to  be  accounted  among  the  royal  duties. 
He  is  exempted  by  his  rank  from  all  the  cares  wdiich  stamp  a 
value  on  integrity,  nnd  which  render  the  practice  of  it  a 
virtue.  He  confesses  fraukly,  '  that  it  is  the  prince  only 
who  has  no  fortune  to  establish  but  that  of  the  state,  no  ac- 
quisition to  make  but  the  increase  of  his  monarchy,  no  au- 
thority to  increase  but  that  of  the  laws,  no  debts  to  pay  but 
those  of  the  public,  no  friends  to  enrich  but  the  body  of  the 
people.'  In  tiiese  circumstances  what  temptation  has  the 
})riuce  to  be  other  than  an  honest  man  ?  But  in  his  quality 
of  prince,  Louis  nndisguisedly  assumes  the  privilege  of  dis- 
pensing with  all  the  rules  of  vulgar,  moralit}'^  To  corrupt 
tlie  councils  and  embroil  ihe  affairs  of  ail  his  neighbours,  to 
seizt;  on  defenceless  territories,  to  make  engagements  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  break  them,  or  io  conceal  some  sinis- 
ter de>ign,  these  are  actions  which  he  does  not  seem  to  think 
inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  probity,  and  in  the  commission 
of  which  he  seems  rather  to  glory  than  to  be  ashamed.  It 
isiruly  amusmg  to  hear  him  on  one  occasion  taking  mucll 
credit  to  himself  for  not  breaking  his  faith. 

*  Though  it  was  my  interest  to  take  ?o  fair  an  opportunity  of  re- 
maining neuter,  yet  I  could  not  prevail  upon  myselr  to  violate  my 
engagements,  as  1  well  knew  that  the  English  had  been  ihe  ag- 
gressors.' 

This  seems  fair  and  honourable.  Bui  listen  to  the  very- 
next  sentence,  in  which  he  exposes  the  whole  secret  of  his 
pretended  honour. 

'  I  nevertheless  delayed   declaring  myself,   m   order  ^o  attempt 

bringing  them  to  an  agreement  ;  but  seeing  that  my  mediation  had 
no  efti'Ct,  'diM\  fearing  that  they  would  come  to  an  agreeinent  of  ihcm^ 
selves  iomij  prejudice,  I  at  length  openly  took  the  part  which  1  was 
bound  to  do.' 

We  need  say  no  more,  we  think,  to  illustrate  bis  notions 
of  the  obligations  of  treaties* 

His  ideas  of  the  extent  and  sanctity  of  the  regal  authority 
•were  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  extravagance.  King3 
are  the  lieutenants  of  the  Divinity, accountable  to  God  alone 
for  their  actions.  It  is  the  will  of  God  that  whoever  is  bora 
u  subject;  should  yield  a  perfect  and  absolute  obedience. 
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*  The  kin"  is  the  sole  proprietor.  Every  thing  which  is  in  our 
states,  of  whatever  nature  it  be,  is  equally  our  property,  and  ought 
to  be  equally  dear  to  us.  The  money  which  is  in  oar  purs:e,  that 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  our  treasurers,  and  that  xo/iich  wc  svjfer  to 
remain  in  the  commerce  of  our  ptop!e,  ought  equally  to  be  the  object 
of  our  attention.' 

Again  : 

*  You  ought  to  be  persuaded  that  kings  are  absolute  masters,  and 
ou^ht  to  have  the  full  and  free  dis|,'isal  of  all  property,  whether 
possessed  by  churchmen  or  by  the  laity,  to  uhe  the  Wiu.te  of  it  like 
sage  economists,  &c.' 

According  to  this  account,  the  eartii  and  all  its  fruits,  the 
hordes  ot  tb.e  miser,  and  the  gew-gaws  of  the  speiidtluift,  in 
short  all  property  has  but  a  single  master:  men  themselves 
must  belone  to  him,  since  they  could  not  live  but  according 
to  his  good  pleasure.  Tuns  it  was  that  Louis  formed  the 
idea  oi  a  perfect  monarchy.  It  were  diihcult  to  determine 
which  were  the  most  cliimerical,  this  notion  of  all  property- 
being  united  in  one  person,  or  that  of  an  equal  partition  of 
property.  Both  are  equally  absurd,  and  in  tliis,  as  in  many 
other  cases,  the  extremes  meet. 

Louis  had  an  extreme  antipathy  to  the  office  of  prime 
minister,  and  would  never  suffer  any  one  to  occupy  such  a 
post.  He  thought  by  entering  much  into  the  details  of  ad- 
'uiinislration,  that  he  governed  alone,  and  that  his  ministers 
were  raerel}' the  instruments  for  fullilling  his  own  purposes. 
But  he  ollen  deceived  himself.  Louvois,  lliough  never  a 
prime  minister,  acquired  a  preponderance  equal  to  one  ;  and 
oihers  had  the  art,  by  the  use  of  artful  siiggeslions,  to  make 
him  pursue  their  measures,  and  by  giving  him  the  credit  of 
them,  to  make  them  pass  for  his  own.  He  was  frequently 
the  dupe  of  this  artifice. 

It  is  probable  that  he  did  not  want  personal  courage;  but 
as  thai  is  a  quality  very  much  ini[yrove(l  by  habit,  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  had  acquired  that  coolness  in  danger  which 
characterises  the  old  soldier.  He  talks  f*o  much  of  exposing 
his  person,  as  to  betrav  J^n  anpreliension  liiat  he  was  not 
thought  so  highly  of  in  this  point  as  he  wislied.  Men  aie 
rarely  ostentatious  of  the  qualities,  which  all  the  world  allow 
them  to  possess. 

He  was  well  aware  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  flatlerv, 
but  he  could  not  resist  its  seductions.  What  indeed  was  this 
glory  which  was  the  end  of  all  his  actions,  but  the  desire  to 
be  the  great  object  ul  the  tlioughts  and  tongues  of  men  ? 
in  truth;  to  be  the  constant  object  of  his  ovvnconlemplation. 
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and  to  think  himself  habitually  observed  by  tb.e  wliole  world* 
was  the  pertnanent  state  ofhis  mind  ;  it  is  the  clue  to  al!  his 
actions,  and  the  spirit  of  all  his  writings  and  conversation. 
But  it  was  not  theglor}'  which  is  felt  rather  tiVati  seen,  which 
springs  frot)i  tiie  love  and  grutitr.de  of  happy  and  con- 
tented subjects,  and  which  delights  in  the  consciousness 
of  being  tlie  source  and  author  of  their  blessings  :  this  was 
not  the  glory  for  which  the  heart  of  Louis  panted.  To  be 
Ht  the  head  of  his  armies,  to  "ive  the  law  to  all  Iturone,  and 
pursue  witit  unremitting  industry,  and  a  total  disregard  of 
justice  schemes  of  aggrandisement  and  ambition,  tliese  were 
the  only  objects  which  entered  into  his  conception  of  glory, 
and  to  acquire  which  formed  the  grand  occupation  of  !iis  long- 
reign.  War  then  was  the  theatre  onwhioiihe  most  wislied  to 
shuie,  and  the  talents  and  character  of  a  great  captain  was 
what  he  all^cted  with  most  delight. 

The  military  memoirs,  which  form  the  od  and  4th  volumes 
of  this  coliection  give  the  true  measure  of  his  luilitarv  capa- 
city. His  rules  for  tiie  infantry  and  the  cavalry,  his  orders  for 
the  marches  of  his  forces,and  the  daily  details  of  the  service, 
all  written  with  his  own  hand,  show  that  he  possessed  great 
application,  a  mind  capable  of  embracing  at  once  a  great 
variety  of  objects,  and  an  attention  equally  scrupulous  and 
persevering  in  following  his  object  to  the  very  completion  of 
Lis  purpose.  But  the  objects  themselves  were  com'nionly  mi- 
nute; and  Louis  did  not  perceive  that  by  his  attention  to  tri- 
fles quite  beneath  his  .sphere,  he  renounced  all  claim  to  ge- 
nius, talents,  and  grand  conceptions.  '1  his  part  of  his  works 
is  entirely  in  his  own  hand  writing,  and  tlie  style  is  more 
negligent  thy.n  in  the  others.  Tha  correctioiss  of  Peiissori 
cannot  be  traced  in  it.  They  are  in  a  slate  of  great  imper- 
fection. 'I'iiose  relating  to  the  years  l'i73,  1 578  and  1692 
are  compleat ;  tliere  are  some  interesting  fragments  on  the 
years  \ii^2,  \('u-^,  and  I07t*;  there  are  but  a  few  notes  upon 
the  years  I6O7  and  iG68,and  nothing  at  all  upon  1()75  ^  1^77, 
1684,  IfiQl,   and  \Q\)S. 

These  pieces  have  been  arranged  by  general  Grimoard. 
He  has,  in  order  to  give  a  form  and  regularity  to  the  whole, 
supplied  the  details  of  each  campaign,  where  the  original 
materials  are  deficient,  and  illustrated  the  text  by  notes. 
There  are  also  interspersed  several  memoirs  of  the  comman- 
ders, and  articles  of  correspondence  between  the  principal 
generals  and  the  king  or  ids  ministers.  LTpon  the  whole 
Iherefore,  our  readers  will  see  that  these  two  volumes  furnish 
materials  almost  for  an  entire  hislorv  oi  the  military  transac-^ 
tlons  of  this  reign. 
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The  letters  of  Louis  on  suhjecls  not  immecliately  miliiaiy 
are  contained  in  the  fifth  and  a  part  of  the  sixlh  volume. 
Tliey  are  almost  all  of  them  letters  to  monarchs,  ministers, 
generals,  intendants,  &c.  Of  letters  truly  familiar  we  hardly 
iind  one.  Louis  never  descended  from  the  high  character 
he  acted  on  the  great  stage  of  the  world.  He  is  in  every 
line  a  king,  never  a  mere  mortal  man. 

W^e  cannot  avoid  noticing  one  letter  addressed  to  his  naval 
commander,  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  as  it  seems  to  decide  com- 
pletely the  point  we  adverted  to  in  a  former  part  of  our  cri- 
tique, and  clearly  shows  that  Louis  did  not  fully  prevent  the 
junction  of  his  lleet  to  that  of  his  Dutch  allies  in  the  war  of 
1666.  After  paying  the  duke  many  compliments  for  his 
zeal  in  the  service,  the  king  very  calmly  represents  to  him 
some  parts  of  his  conduct  with  which  he  is  dissatisfied. 
Among  other  articles  of  accusation  we  find  the  following  : 

'  Afterhavingat  first  condemned  the  Charente,ancl  in  orJcr  to  with- 
draw the  fleet  from  that  river  as  soon  as  possible,  yuu  both  wrote 
to  me  and  made  me  understand  by  I'^lemart,  that  you  were  ia  want 
of  nolhing,  and  that  in  three  <lays  you  should  be  in  a  condition  to 
sail.  On  this  1  sent  word  to  the  stnics  of  the  United  Provinces,  that 
you  would  be  immediately  in  the  channel  v.iihail  my  fleet,  and  ne- 
vertheless you  still  remained  sixteen  or  eighteen  diiysin  the  Charente, 
and  at  your  arrival  at  Belleisle,  the  Marquis  de  Belleford,  in- 
formed me  that  30U  were  still  in  want  of  many  necessaries.' 

This  whole  letter  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  articles  of 
this  part  of  the  collection. 

V^Mlat  the  editor  calls  *  Opuscules  Litteraiies'  form  the 
fourth  division  of  this  work.  Tiiey  consist  of  the  translation 
of  the  first  book  of  Caesar's  Commejitaries,  the  merit  or  the 
iuults  of  which  are  probably  to  be  attributed  to  INI.  Hardouin 
de  Pcrefina,  his  preceptor,  rather  than  to  the  monarch* 
There  are  besides  two  little  songs  and  an  impromptu,  which 
have  been  ascribed  to  the  king.  This  part  has  at  least  bre- 
vity to  recomm'end  it,  if  we  can  give  it  no  other  praise. 

The  whole  is  closed  with  some  pieces  supplemental  to 
the  works  of  the  monarch,  containing  anecdotes,  letters, 
or  memoirs,  connected  with  the  events  of  his  reign.  They  are 
in  number  Nineteen,  and  make  up  half  the  last  voluir^e.  flicy 
are  not  all  of  equal  interest  or  importiiiice.  Most  of  theaa 
have  been  published  before.  Those  that  relate  to  the  secret 
negociations  between  Louis  XIV.  and  Charles  II.  are  taken 
from  Dalrymple's  Memoirs,  which  though  they  have  now  been 
published  in  England  near  five  and  twenty  years,  sgiem   even 
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at  this  day  to  be  imperfectly   known  in  France.     A   few  of 
t.i'  HI  iue  HOW  for  ihe  firit  time  brou^■llt  to  liglit. 

Having  finished  whalwehave  thoiiglit  necessary  to  say  on  the 
principal  contents  of  these  interesting  volumes,  we  must  con- 
fine ourselves  to  staling  simply  tliat  there  is  prefixed  to  them  ' 
(besides  a  portrait  of  the  monarch  and  a  number  of  fac-simi- 
lesof  his  hand  writing,  and  that  of  some  persons  of  the  iirst 
distinction  of  his  court)  a  long  article,  entitled  ^  New  Con- 
siderations on  Louis  XIV.'  by  M.  Grouvelle,  the  editor.  In 
it  he  takes  a  verv  enlightened  view  of  tiie  character  of  this 
prince  and  the  spirit  of  his  reign.  We  must  content  our- 
selves with  saying  that  these  Considerations  discover  a  deep 
insiglu  into  the  springs  of  human  action,  and  a  judgment 
equally  penetrating  and  discriminative.  We  must  likewise 
mention  that  an  edition  of  that  part  of  these  works,  which 
are  here  entitled,  historical  and  political  memoirs,  edited  by 
M.  de  Gain-Montagnac  appeared  last  year.  We  noticed  th  s 
work  in  tlie  Appendix  to  the  eighth  volume  of  our  Keview  ; 
justice  obliges  us  lo  add,  tliat,  besides  minor  errors  and  de- 
fects, the  work  edited  by  M.  de  Gain-Montagnac  is  deficient 
in  whole  articles  which  are  to  be  found  in  this.  With  re- 
gard to  the  end  of  1  ()!.)!  and  the  year  1062  there  is  nothing, 
the  documents  wiili  regard  to  that  year  not  being  to  be  found 
in  the  imperial  Library,  and  the  principal  motive  of  the  pub- 
lishers seems  to  have  been  to  anticipate  the  present  edition, 
the  publication  of  which  had  been  previously  announced. 
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itiemoirs  of  Henry  de  Campion,  Lord  uj  Feugneri,  Boseferei, 
la  Landt  and  Feue,  (xentkman  of  Francois  de  Bourbon- 
Vendome,  Duke  of  Beaifort,  and  Lieut.  Colonel  of  the- 
Hegirnent  of  Henri  d'Orleait^,  Duke  of  Longueville:  contain- 
ing unknown  Facts  of  the  Reign  of  Louis  XII  t,  ondlhefint 
eleven  Years  of  Louis  XJf^.  particularlij  man^  interesting 
Anccdotts  of  the  Dukes  of  Vendome,  Beaufort,  and  Car- 
dinal Mazarine,  from  liyJ-i  to  165*.  Imported  by  De'' 
conchy.      1807. 

THESE  Memoirs  have  been  drawn  from  the  papers  of  the 
family  of  M.  de  Campion  Montpoignant  by  the  industry  of 
General  Grimoard,  and  are  published  as  |)roper  for  forming 
the  first  of  a  series  of  original  memoirs  to  illustrate  the  reigns 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  fiouis  XV.  They  were  drawn  up  by  the 
%vriter  for  the  sake  of  his  children  and  family  ;  having  him- 
self (as  he  iafoims  them)  felt  uneasy  that  he  was  ignorant  of 
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the  principal  actions  of  his  ancesto;-s,  frotn  which  in  his 
youth  lie  might  have  regulated  his  own  life  and  conduct. 
We  collect  from  this  history  of  himseif  that  M.  de  Campion 
wasa  manofjust  and  honourable  intentions,  but  occasionally 
warped  eitherbv  his  passions  or  the  prejudices  of  his  times;  so 
thatin  this  account  of  his  own  actions,  he  has  related  some 
that  are  rather  to  be  shunned  than  to  be  imitated  ;  and  has 
with  great  naivete  brought  us  acquainted  with  his  foibles  as 
well  as  with  his  good  qualities.  We  must  do  him  the  justice  to 
say  that  his  virtues  greatly  preponderate  over  his  faults,  and 
that  he  has  brought  before  our  view  a  system  of  manners  and 
opinions  which  now  adays  appear  singular,  and  occasionally 
extravagant. 

IM.  de  Campion  traces  his  family  up  to  the  time  of  Robert 
duke  of  Normandy,  eldest  son  of  our  VV  illiam  the  conqueror. 
He  was  himself  the  second  son  of  Henri  de  Campion,  des- 
cended in  each  line  from  antient  and  honourable  families  ia 
the  province  of  Normandy.  He  learnt  his  exercise  and  carried 
a  musket  (according  to  the  practice  of  young  noblemen  at  the 
time)  in  the  regiment  of  guards,  after  which,  at  eighteen,  he 
accepted  an  ensigncy,  and  served  in  his  regiment  two  years. 

i\t  this  time  (l().']4)  Gaston  duke  of  Orleans,  brother  to 
Louis  XIII,  was  a  voluntary  exile  with  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment at  Brussels,  being  at  enmity  with  Cardinal  de  Rich- 
lieu,  who  ruled  France  with  a  despotic  authority.  M.  de 
Campion  was  seduced  by  an  acquaintance  to  quit  his  corps, 
and  join  the  party  of  the  exiled  duke  at  Brussels.  Bat  the 
duke  speedily  made  his  peace  at  court,  and  returned  to 
France.  His  \^hole  party  was  soon  after  ruined  by  the  supe- 
rior address  of  Richlieu,  and  M.  de  C.  partook  of  the  com- 
mon lot.  However  f<jrtune  soon  befriended  him  ;  and  by 
the  kindness  of  a  relation  he  procured  an  ensigncy  in  the 
regimentde  Normandie,  one  of  the  oldest  and  of  the  highest 
reputation  in  the  service. 

in  this  regiment  he  served  for  several  years,  and  he  gives 
us  an  account  of  his  campaigns  under  various  gcnerrils  of 
high  name  in  Alsace,  L<irraine,  Roussillon  and  Italy.  Sieges 
and  battles,  marches  and  couatermarches,  the  storming  of 
camps,  and  tlie  springing  of  mines  have  been  ever  the  sport  of 
princes,  and  the  amusement  of  the  people  too,  except  that 
portion,  who. are  the  immediate  sufl'erers.  For  our  pails  we 
may  say  with  the  poet. 

My  ear  is  pained 
My  soul  is  sick  with  ev'ry  day's  report 
Ot  wrong  and  outrage  with  which  earth  is  filled. 

And  as  probabiv  many  of  our  readers  raav  have  the  same 
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feelings,  and  many  of  those  who  have  not  may  have  their  ap- 
petite tor  scenes  oF  carnage  satisfied  at  least,  if  not  surieitedj, 
by  the  relations  which  fill  the  columns  of  our  daily  journals, 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  observing  that  M.  de  Cam- 
pion's history  bears  every  mark  of  scrupulous  fidelity,  and 
we  must  add  of  the  greatest  modesty  in  speaking  of  his  per- 
sonal services. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  conceive  at  the  present  day,  \yhen 
the  civil  authority  universally  receives  the  most  implicit 
obedience,  how  feeble  and  unsettled  it  was  formerly.  When 
it  was  submitted  to  at  all,  it  was  rather  as  to  an  evil  which 
could  not  be  avoided  than  from  a  principle  of  duty  and  sub- 
ordination. The  lireat  lords  were  in  a  constant  state  of 
hostility  to  it,  either  resisting  it  openly  and  by  force  ot  arms, 
or  selling  their  submission  at  the  best  price  they  could  obtain. 
Every  town  and  every  hamlet  struggled  hard  for  the  same 
species  of  rude  independence,  and  yielded  not  a  jot  but 
where  submission  could  be  compelled  by  open  force.  If 
the  king's  troops  were  to  pass  through  a  town,  the  inhabitants 
would  shut  their  gates,  and  if  strong  enough  would  make 
them  change  their  route,  if  the  parties  were  pretty  equally 
balanced,  the  commander  would  accept  a  sum  of  money, 
to  lead  his  men  through  other  qusirters.  At  times  they 
would  come  to  blows  ;  and  it  seems  not  to  have  been  un- 
common, when  tlie  troops  proved  victorious,  to  give  up' 
the  towns  to  pillage. 

The  great  hero  of  modern  warfare  has  been  accused  of 
making  no  account  of  the  lives  of  his  men,  provided  he 
carries  his  point.  The  heroes  of  the  old  sciiool  were  equally 
regardless  of  human  blood,  from  motives  sometimes  less 
excuscable  ;  for  they  lavished  it  most  wantonly,  where  it 
was  physically  impossible  to  carry  their  point.  In  \C)3[),  the 
prince  of  Condc  mode  one  of  those  impracticable  attempts 
to  torce  the  Spaniards  to  raise  the  siege  of  Salcis  in  Ptous- 
sillon,  M,  De  Campion's  regiment  before  the  attack  consisted 
of  thirty-Hve  officers  and  eight  hundred  soldiers ;  of  these 
Iwenty-nine  oflicers  were  put  hors  de  combat,  and  four 
hundred  soldiers,  nor  would  a  man  have  escaped,  had  not 
the  enemy's  supply  of  powder  been  deficient.  This  mur- 
derous business  was  undertaken  without  a  hope  of  success; 
but  simply  because  the  prince  thought  it  right  that  cardinal 
Kichlieu  should  have  no  pretext  to  injure  him  at  court. 
M.  de  C's  account  of  his  own  state  of  mind  previous  to  the 
affair  is  sufficiently  amusing  : 

'  We  had  all  of  us,  the  precediiii^  day  performed  the  usual  exer- 
cises of  christians,  when  undertaking  actions  so  full  of  peril.  Btit 
1  had  u  scruple  of  conscience  which  embarmssed  nie  ;  it  was  ihat 
thesieur  de  Soion,    a  lieulenant   in  our  regiment,  and   nephew  of 
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Guitant,  afterwanis  a  captain  in  the  Queen's  guarils,  had  received 
a  blow  from  one  of  our  captains  of  the  name  of  l)u  'I'uc,  a  very 
brave  man,  and  had  afterwards  been  forced  Ijy  the  maiechai  de 
Schomberg  to  make  up  the  quarrel  ;  but  beint;  dissatisfied,  he  had 
asked  me  to  be  his  second  in  an  affair  with  Du  Tuc  as  soon  as  we 
should  be  no  longer  under  the  marcschal's  command.  I  had  pro- 
mised to  serve  him  witli  pleasure,  and  we  were  now  waitiMg  for  the 
end  of  the  campaign  to  lilli^h  the  affair.  This  circiimslaiice  gave 
me  much  uneasiness  in  our  present  hazard,  for  1  have  alw  ays,  though 
a  great  sinner,  had  a  great  respect  for  religion.  I  did  not  however 
mention  my  uneasiness  to  my  friend,  contenting  myself  wi(h  saying 
to  him  in  the  hearing  of  his  enemy,  that  in  thepresi-nt  circumstances 
\ve  should  think  of  nothing  but  serving  our  king  and  country/ 

M.  de  C.  was  soon  relieved  from  iiis  scruples,  for  poor 
Du  Tuc  was  killed  off  at  the  first  discharge.  It  is  a  pity 
thatM.  de  C.  could  not  have  read  Fielding's  Amelia.  Col, 
James,  who  was  also  very  religitniSj  has  there  proved  that 
if"  the  practice  of  duelling  is  not  expressly  excepted  from  the 
sixth  commandment  it  is  probably  that  it  is  merelv  from  an 
error  of  the  text.  And  when  we  sdrvey  the  conduct  of 
those  who,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  outward  appearances, 
have  as  i.nu(;h  veneration  for  religion  as  M.  de  Cainpioii 
professed,  we  cannot  help  believing  that  each  of  them  has 
some  secret  salvo  for  their  own  favourite  sins;  though  thev 
would  be  grossly  scandalized  at  extending  it  to  the  sins  of 
their  neighbours. 

The  place  of  loyally  to  the  sovereign  was  occupied  in 
the  breasts  of  men  of  honour,  by  an  unboun<ijL^d  attachment 
to  the  interests  of  the  family  to  whom  they  attached  them- 
selves: they  seemed  to  think  themselves  bound  to  support 
their  chief  in  all  actions,  whether  good  or  bad,  and  to  fol- 
low him  through  all  the  cljanges  of  his  fortune.  M.  de  C, 
lias  given  us  an  example  of  his  own  fidelity  to  the  duke  of 
Beaufort,  which  is  sf)iiK;vvhat  extraordinary  lor  a  man  who 
had  a  great  veneration  for  religion.  Afltr  the  death  of 
Louis  Xlll.  cardinal  Mazarine  succeeded  to  the  power, 
which  had  been  exercised  by  liichlieu.  One  of  the  first 
steps  of  his  administration  was  to  arrest  the  duke  of  Beau- 
fort and  his  immediate  adlietenls.  It  was  rumoured  that 
the  duke  had  formed  a  plot  against  the  cardinars  life.  Car- 
dinal de  Retz  has  asserted,  seemingly  upon  good  authoiity, 
that  no  such  plot  ever  existed,  and  that  the  whole  was  a 
forgery  of  the  minister's,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  his  political 
enemies.  But  these  memoirs  place  the  existence  of  this  con- 
spiracy beyond  a  doubt.  M.  de  Campion  has  related  tl:e 
circumstances  of  it  very  minutely,  and  the  part  wliich  he 
Iiiniself  took  in   it.     The   duke  seems   to   have  possessed  a 
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weak  head  and  a  most  corruptheart ;  but  M.  de  C.  thinks  he 
was    instigated   to    this    shocking   attempt    more     by    two 
females  of  the  highest  rank  at  court  (the  duchesses  de  Chev- 
reuse    and    Monlbacson    than    from    his    own    inelinations. 
M.  de  C.  recounts  the  arguments  he  used   to  dissuade  the 
duke   froiu  this  attempt,  "and  ingenuously  displays  all  the 
anguish    he   suffered    from  being  concerned  in  it,   and   his 
joy   at  the  frequent  miscarriages  ©f  the  design.     The  duke 
jiimself  felt  occasional  pangsof  compunction, but  a  conference 
with  his  female  advisers  never  failed  to  banish  his  scruples, 
and  to  make  him  return  to  his  purpose  more  resolutely  than 
ever;   and  he  therefore  desired  M.  de   C.    to  oiler  no  more 
reasons  against  his  attempt,  since  it  would  be  to  no  purpose. 
As  M.  de"'C.  looked  upon  the  design  with  horror,  we  expect- 
ed to  find  he  instantly  quitted  the  service  of  a  master,  who 
could  so  far  degrade  himself  as  to  harbour  it.     But  we  find 
that  his  notions  of  honour,  instead  of  prompting  him   to  this 
conduct,  imposed  upon  him  as  a  duty,  that  having  attached 
liimself  to  the  fortune  of  this  man,  he  was  bound  to  follow 
him  under  all  circumstances,  and  not  to  abandon  him,  what- 
ever part  he  chose  to   act.     The  eccret'  therefore  was  to  be 
inviolable,  and  he  exacted  only  two   conditions  for  [)imself  ; 
the  first  was  not  to  be  employed  in  the   personal  execution 
of  the  murder:  the  second,  that  if  it  were  done  out    of  the 
presence  of  the  duke,  he  would  not    be   present;  but  if  the 
duke   were  there,   be  would   without   scruple  keep  himself 
near  his  person,  to  defend   him  against  all  accidents,  which 
he  was  resolved  to  do  both  from  his  affection  and  his  duty. 

Such  then  were  the  ideas  of  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of 
honour,  when  desired  to  assist  at  the  assassination  of  a  man, 
whose  only  offence  was  that  he  possessed  more  talents,  po- 
licy and  success  than  his  rivals!  After  reading  such  a  tale 
we  can  hardly  help  asking  whether  it  be  true,  that  there  is 
no  real  standard  of  virtue,  but  that  it  varies  momentarily 
with  the  fleeting  fashions,  humours  and  opinions  of  the  day. 
At  least  it  is  in  vain  that  we  look  for  it  in  the  approbation 
or  condemnation  of  any  party  or  c?.bal  of  individuals,  who 
pursuing  a  common  end,  are  apt  to  encourage  each  other 
in  the  violation  of  every  principle  of  equity  and  humanity 
that  stands  in  the  way  of  their  object.  M.  de  Campion's 
observations  on  the  conduct  of  his  own  brother,  are  so  just 
that  we  are  tempted  to  transcribe  them. 

*  I  went  with  my  brother  to  the  duke,  thinking  that  the  entire  con- 
fidence he  had  in  him  would  make  him  change  his  opinion.  He 
took  him  to  a  retired  part  of  the  room,  whilst  1  staid  a  little  apart 
vith  those  who  were  in  the  chamber;  yet  the  wish  I  had  to  make  hnn 
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alter  his  design  made  me  go  nearer  them,  and  I  heard  my  brother, 
who  was  sitting  near  tiie  prince,  saying  every  thing,  contrary  to  his 
promise,  which  he  ihoiioht  likely  to  make  him  accelerate  the  execu- 
tion of  this  shameful  attempt.  Th'S  aftected  me  greatiy,  since  I 
saw  clearly  that  all  my  efforts  would  be  vain  against  these  two  men 
and  the  two  women  who  at  ihat  time  wholly  governed  one  of  them. 
I  was  more  astonished  at  my  brother,  than  at  the  others,  as  I 
Icnew  that  his  manners  were  mild  and  his  disposiiion  naturall^good. 
Itliought  then  as  I  have  ever  done  since  that  that  long  intercourse 
he  had  kept  up  with  factious  persons,  whiht  he  was  in  the  service  of 
the  count  de  S(»;ssons,  had  inspired  him  with  a  desire,  against  his 
natural  inclination,  of  seeing  the  court  and  the  state  in  jnTpetual 
agitation  :  he  has  since  given  many  indications  of  this  inclina- 
tion, which  is  rather  an  acquired  habit  than  a  natural  di^posi, 
tion.' 

However  the  good  fortune  of  the  cardinal  preserved  him 
from  this  diabohcal  attempt;  the  duke  was  seized  andimpri- 
fioned  for  several  years  ;  some  of  hi*  agents  underwent  tlie 
same  fate  ;  others  escaped  onlv  bv  '^knlkinir  about  and  hiding 
themselves.  This  was  the  nieasme  to  which  M.  de  C.  was 
obliged  to  have  recotirse,  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  a  dungeon. 
This  state  of  jeopardy  and  uneasiness  occupied  five  of  the 
bestyearsof  hishfe^which  were  passed  in  the  strictest  conceal- 
ment, sometimes  in  France,  sometimes  in  the  ishtnd  of  Jersey, 
and  foratimein  Italy, whither  he  followed  the  dukedeVendome, 
father  of  the  assassin  duke  de  Beaufort.  The  character  he 
gives  of  this  great  personage  is  still  more  contempiible  and 
infamous  than  that  of  the  son.  The  ultimate  treatment  that 
M.de  Campion  received  was  such  as  he  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect from  wretches  of  their  stamp.  He  was  dismissed,  not 
from  any  cliarge  which  they  had  against  himself,  but  on  ac- 
count of  a  disagreement  which  took  place  between  them  and 
liis  elder  brother.  Knowing  his  integrity,  they  were  not 
under  any  apprehension  of  his  betraying  the  secrets  he  was 
master  of.  He  is  induced  to  make  on  this  occasion  the 
following  reflection,  which,  though  it  may  be  too  just, 
is  whimsically  placed  in  a  book  of  serious  advice  to  liis 
children. 

*  This  proves  bow  dangerous  it  is  with  many  princes  to  be  known 
for  a  man  of  inflexible  integrity;  for  the  ingratitude  which  is  natu- 
ral to  the  greater  part  of  them  prevents  their  having  a  <lue  sense  of 
the  favours  they  have  receivid;  and  the  assurance  they  feel 
that  they  will  not  be  deserted  in  their  disgrace,  frees  them  from 
apprehension,  the  only  principle,  which  obliges  them  to  retain  by  be- 
iiehlf,  persons  who  are  willing  to  make  their  fortunes,  without  hav« 
jngany  scruple  with  regard  to  the.  means.' 
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Among  the  evils  of  his  situation,  M.  de  C.  was  at  least  ex- 
empt from  the  dread  of  poverty.  For  having  access  to 
persons  of  the  first  rank,  he  was  able  to  maintain  himself 
handsomely  by  his  skill  at  cards  and  other  games.  He  speaks 
of  this  qualiiication  with  much  complacency  and  self-appro- 
bation. 

After  his  dismissal  from  the  family  ofVendome,  M.de  Cam- 
pion attached  himself  to  the  service  of  the  duke  de  Lono-ue- 
vilie,  a  nobleman  of  whose  character  he  speaks  in  higher 
terms  tlum  ol  that  his  former  patrons.  He  commanded  a 
r2giment  of  infantry  raised  by  t!ie  duke.  He  served  a"-ain 
for  two  or  three  campaigns;  hut  in  tlie  year  iGjt  he  entire- 
ly retired  from  active  life,  though  he  was  still  in  the  prime  of 
life.  He  lived  as  a  private  gentleman  for  nine  years  more 
and   died  in  the  year  1(56 J  at  the  age  of  lifty. 

He  has  given  the  latter  part  of  his  narration  considerable 
interest  by  pourtrnying  the  felicity  he  enjoyed  in  domestic 
life,  the  virtue  and  sweetness  of  his  wife,  the  delight  he  took 
in  a  favourite  daughter,  and  the  pangs  he  endured  when  she 
was  lorn  from  him  by  an  untimely  death.  He  seems  appre- 
hensive lest  the  dwelling  upon  these  triflmg  subjects  may  be- 
tray a  simplicity  rather  derogating  from  his  character;  and 
excuses  himself  from  indulging  it,  as  afford  nig  a  solace  to  his 
affliction.  We  believe  that  those  who  have  hearts  true  to  the 
feelings  of  nature  will  sympathise  more  warmly  with  him 
in  these  few  pages  than  in  all  the  other  adventures  of  his 
life. 

We  close  the  volume  with  a  sense  of  some  obligation  to- 
wards those  who  have  rescued  it  from  annihilation.  Towards 
the  writer  we  cannot  but  feel  sentiments  of  kindness,  think- 
ing him  to  have  been  a  man  of  good  principles,  except  when 
perverted  by  ignorance,  party,  and  the  preiudices  of  this  age. 
The  times  which  he  describes  were  not  such  as  to  make  us 
feel  dissatisfied  with  our  own.  Factions  were  more  violent 
and  vindictive,  war  more  bloody  and  ferocious,  the  morals 
of  the  great  more  shameless  and  abandoned,  and  we  may 
therefore  conclude  that  the  manners  of  middle  life  could  not 
jn  any  respect  have  been  preferable  to  those  of  the  present 
times. 
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Art.  llf. —  Histoire pariiculiere  des  Eccnemens,S)'c. 

ji  particular  Historj/  of  the  Events  which  took  place  in 
France  during  the  Months  of  June,  July,  August,  and 
September,  H^Q.,  andxchich  produced  the  Fall  of  the  roijul 
Throne.  By  M.  Ma/ on  de  la  I'areiine.  Bvo.  Paris. 
180G.     Imported  by  Deconchy. 

TH  E  passions. and  prejudices  of  men  must  have  a  century 
to  subside  before  any  candid  and  tair  judgment  can  be  ob- 
tained on  the  origin  and  the  events  of  the  French  revolution. 

They  are  ascrioed  at  this  time,  with  a  spirit  of  resentful 
acrimony,  to  any'^causes,  rehgious,  civil,  or  philosophical, 
which  the  writers  wish  to  discredit;  and  by  some  writers  to 
any  causes  or  peisons,  which  are  supposed  to  be  hostile  to 
the  abuses  and  immoralities  wliich  had  rendered  govern- 
ment  null,  and  which  brought  on  that  anarchy  and  misery 
which  have  been  in  nil  ages  their  effects. 

It  is  true,  when  the  king  of  France  and  his  ministers,  in 
endeavouring:  to  reti-air  an  old  den  of  thieves,  broui^bt  it 
crumbling  about  their  ears,  projectors,  of  various  professions 
and  talents,  either  offered  their  services,  or  compiled  with 
requests  and  invitations,  to  assist  in  building  up  a  new  edi- 
fice ;  and  the  constitution  of  1791  and  Hyi,  was  a  most  re- 
spectable prfduction  of  the  most  respectable  delegation,  that 
was  ever  formed.  We  know  it  is  the  fashion  to  decry  that 
constitution  ;is  ineffectual.  Those  who  advance  this  opinion 
should  recollect  ijt  never  had  a  trial,  Tiie  unfortunate 
Louis  was  ill  advised  in  endeavouring  to  prevent  tliat  trial, 
and  he  lost  his  life,  his  throne,  and  the  nation  its  liberty,  by 
the  artifices  he  used  to  evade    the  character  of  a  constitu- 


tional king. 


With  the  writer  of  this  work,  he  is  without  spot  or  ble- 
mish, and  those  who  voted  his  decith  seemed  to  have  in- 
curred the  guilt  of"  the  sin  against  the  Hol}^  Ghost.  The 
opinions  of  ilie  writer  are  theiefore  of  little  account,  l)ut  he 
has  rummaged  the  common  sewers  of  Jacobin  ferocity,  and 
he  has  endeavoured  to  subject  to  universal  execration  many 
of  ihe  victims,  all  the  dupes^  and  all  the  abettors  of  that  fe- 
rocity. 

While  therefore  the  historian  may  find  in  this  work  mi- 
nute and  correct  information;  while  he  may  have  some 
errors  of  common  fame  corrected — he  must  be  on  liis  guard 
where  pliilosopheis  or  republicans  are  introduced  ;  for  they 
are  seldom  allowed  any  wisdom  or  virtue. 

The  character  of  La  Fayette  is  an  exception,  and  is  drawn 
in  a  manner  which  would  scarcely  discredit  the  abilities  of 
the  ablest  historian. 
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*  According  to  some,  ambition  of  the  mere  inordinate  nature  had 
filled  his  mind  with  vast  projects,  which  were  to  end  in'  the  supreme 
power,  and  he  wished,  after  the  model,  but  by  the  destruction  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  obtain  it  per  fas  atque  nefas.  Such  was 
the  opinion  given  by  the  Englishman,  IMr.  Windham,  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  iGthof  December,  1 796.  Can  the  idea  of  M. 
de  la  Payette  be  separated  from  the  remembrance  of  the  thousands  of 
■victims  that  he  has  made  by  his  crimes  ?  Are  not  his  misfortunes  the 
fruits  of  his  oftences  ?  Can  any  one  be  ignorant  that  the  conduct  of 
this  soldier  towards  his  king  was  inhuman  and  barbarous  ?  Was  iiot 
the  unfortunate  Queen  of  France  heard  to  say,  that  La  Fayette  was  a 
roan  whom  she  could  never  pardon  ?"  According  to  others,  he  was 
guided  in  his  revolutionary  con(iuct  by  a  blind  unreflecting  enthu-' 
biasm,  and  followed  no  fixed  jirinciple  whatever.  He  proceeded  at 
random  without  plan,  without  any  end  but  that  of  making  himself 
talked  of  as  the  hero  of  a  revolution  in  France,  as  Washington  had 
been  in  America  ;  and  this  thirst  for  celebrity  prevented  him  from 
saving  the  king  and  the  monarchy,  as  he  might  have  done,  by  de- 
stroying the  work  of  the  innovators,  when  he  saw  that  it  was  produc- 
tive of  great  evils.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these  judgments 
appears  to  me  to  be  correct. 

'  Jlaving  only  just  reached  his  thirty- fifth  year,  when  he  was 
called  to  the  command  of  the  national  guards  at  Paris,  the  iMarquis 
dcla  Fayette,  whobo  ideas  had  been  rendered  republican  by  the  re- 
volution in  America,  had  not  a  judgment  sufficiently  mature  to  see 
that  the  system  which  had  succeeded  thfere,  could  not  adapt  itself 
to  France  ;  that  our  manners,  our  localities,  our  population,  our 
customs,  our  superiority  over  mo^jt  other  nations,  must  make  us 
preserve  the  monarchical  form  of  goveriiment  in  jfreference  to  a  re- 
publican, which  is  particularly  suited  to  small  states;  because, 
serving  as  intermediates,  or  as  lines  of  demarcation  to  the  greater 
powers,  and  ill  adapted  to  make  war,  they  are  under  the  protection 
of  those  which  surround  them.  A  later  experience,  in  consequence 
of  which  a  new  monarchy  has  been.established  in  France,  proves  the 
justice  of  this  assertion. 

'  The  genenil  La  Fayette  might  have  some  chivalrous  ideas,  he 
might  be  devoured  by  the  ambition  of  immortalizing  himself  in 
France  as  Washington  had  done  in  Ainerica,  Avhere  he  himself  had 
acquired  almost  an  equal  share  of  glory.  He  might  not  be  supe- 
rior to  circumstances ;  that  creative  genius  might  sometimes  fail 
him,  which  gains  the  mastery,  and  fixes  the  instability  of  fortune. 
But  his  views  were  upright ;  he  possessed  great  address  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  events;  activity,  a  cool  and  calculating  head  ;  a  great 
share  of  humanity  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  use  the  engine  of 
terror,  and  to  swell  his  party  with  that  of  the  Jacobins,  of  whom  he 
was  the  declared  enemy  ;  of  generosity  towards  some  particular 
enemies  whom  Jt  was  in  his  power  to  deliver  to  the  fury  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  of  personal  disinterestedness, when  he  had  it  in  his  pov.er  to  ac- 
cept the  staff  of  Marshal  of  France,  the  title  of  generalissimo,  the 
sword  of  constable,  and  several  other  dignities   which  the  couft  of- 
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fered  to  him   in  order  to  secure  his  attachment.      He    refused  all 
these  honours,  as  on  the  1+th  of  July,  1789<  he  had  refused  the  dic- 
tatorship, that  he  might  giv.ehis  whole  mind    to  the  consummatioii 
of  the  dangerous  work  which  it  was  no  longar  in  his   power  to  de- 
stroy ;  a  work,  the  establishment  ot    which,    as    it  seemed  to  him, 
could  not  fail  to  ensure  the  happiness   of  his  country,  and   for  the 
success  of  which  he  harl  expended  1,700,000  livres  of  his  fortune, 
when  he   found  himself  compelled  to    fly.     These  are  actions  for 
which  we  vouch.     He  committed  faults  thjough  inexperience  ;   but 
he  also  did  good:  above  all, to  his  philanthropy  was  owing  a  crimi- 
nal jurisprudence  more  humane  than  the  ancient  one,  since  it  allows 
to  the  accused  counsel  selected   by  himself,    the  exhibition  of  the 
indictment,    and   the  publicity  ot  the  procedure.      Let    us  lament 
over  the  men  who  have  appeared  on  the  political  theatre  in  tempes- 
tuous times,  and  do  not  let  us  call  down  upon  tlicm  tho  execrations 
of  posterity,  when  we  have  the  right  to  believe,   that  in  the  midst  oi" 
the  greatest  errors,  their  heart  was  pure.' 

In  the  following  paragraph  the  partial  spirit   of  censure 
returns  upon  him  : 

*  In  restoring  the  pagan  ceremonies  to  their  vigour,  it  was  necessary 
to  destroy  all  that  belonged  to  popery.  Manutl  <lecreed  the  suppres- 
sion of  bells,  without  excepting  the  silver  one  of  the  pa'ace,  and  that 
of  St.  Germain  I'Anxerois,  famous  for  the  signal  they  had  given  for 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Benoistoii.  a  miserable  advo- 
cate at  Nantz,  decreed  also  the  expulsion  of  all  the  priests  who  had 
refused  or  retracted  the  oath  prescribed  on  the  26t!i  of  December, 
1790  ;  and  to  cover  these  impious  laws  with  a  pretext  of  philoso- 
phy, Gaudet  at  the  same  time  conferred  the  title  of  French  citizens 
on  the  Englishman  Thomas  Paine,  who  publisheii  several  pamphlets 
against  religion,  one  of  which,  (the  pretended  "  Age  of  Keason,") 
may  be  compared  to  the  testament  of  the  curd  Meslier,  who  died  in 
1733  :  on  Joseph  Priestley,  William  Wiiberforce,  Thomas  Clark- 
son,  John  Hamilton,  David  Williams,  N.  Maddison,  and  James 
]\I'Intosh  ;  on  N.  Gorain  ;  on  Clootz,  the  Prussian  ;  on  Cornelius 
Pauw,  his  uncle,  a  German  canon,  author  of  Researches  on  the  Egvp- 
tians,  the  Greeks,  and  ihe  Americans,  (who  died  on  the  7th  of  July, 
179.9,  at  Xantenn,  a  town  near  Aix-la  Chapelle);  on  Joachim  Henrv 
Camp,  a  Dutchman  ;  on  Jeremiah  Benthain  ;  on  N.  Pcsialozzi,  an 
Italian  ;  on  general  George  Washington  ;  on  the  Polish  general 
Thadiieus  Kosciusko  ;  on  Giiie  the  German  pubiiciste  ;  and  on  the 
poet  Henry  Klopstock,  author  of  the  Messiali- 

'  Many  of  these  strangers  whom  the  assembly  invited  to  join 
Avith  the  convention  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  destinies  of  France, 
bestowing  at  the  same  time  the  greatest  eulogiums  on  their  senti- 
ments, their  writings,  and  their  courage,  and  from  whom  it  ex- 
pected pompous  acknowledgments  disdained  to  return  an  anstver. 
I'he  last  mentioned  person  sent  them  his  renuncialion,  m  which  he 
treated  them  as  a  vile  collection  of  assassins,  who  by  excess  of  bar- 
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barity  and  of  rapine,    had  just   placed   an  eternal  barrier   between 
ibeoiselves  and  the  happy  Germans.' 

The    character  of  Marat    is  masterly;  because,    though 
highly  coloured,  it  is  true. 


*  1  his  man,  who  was  intriguing  from  poverty,  unjust  by    princi- 
j>le,  malicious  tiom  want,  a  calumniator  from   interest,-  a  hypocrite 
by    calculation,    ferocious  by    instinct,     a   villain  by  constitution, 
without  judgment  in   his  actions,  without  a   taste  for  the  sciences, 
arts  »nd  belles-lettres,  without  depth  in  his    prc-jects,    without   any 
aim    in  his  crimes,   was    born  at    Beaudry    in   Switzerland,    in    the 
county  of  Neuchatel,  of  poor  and    Calvmist  parents,    in    the  year 
174-t.     He  was  about  4  feet  1 1  inches  in  height,  his  eyes  were  sunk 
and  threatening,  his  head  of  a  monstrous  size,   his    look  savage,  his 
m(,uth  of  enormous  width,  his  countenance  dark   and   marked   with 
the  small-pox,  his  figure  weakly,  his  appearance  altogether  was  such 
as  startled  honest  men.      He  called  himself  a  doctor  wi  medicine.  He 
had  printed  at  Amsterdam,  in  1775,  in  three  volumes,  a  treatise  on 
man, or  the  principles  and  laws  ofthe  influence  of  the  soul  on  the  body, 
and  of  the  body  on  the   soul.     In  this  work,  which  did  not  contain 
any  new  truths,  he  vilified,  with  an  air  of  rhetoric  and  of  assurance, 
those    principles   which    Buffon,    Hailer,    Lecat,   and     many    other 
learned  men  had  brought   forward,    treated  Locke,    Mallebranche, 
and  CondiUac  as  prouil  and  ignorant,  Helvetius  as  a   sophist,  whose 
reasonings  are  refined  through  an  alembic  ;  and  asserted  byway  of  a 
new  theory,  that  the  seat  of  the  soul  is  in  the  r.nenitiges  of  the  brain  ; 
that  the  juice  of   the  nerves   is  the  link   of  communication  between 
the  two  substances  ofthe  body  and  the  soul,  that  thought  discovers  to 
wan  Jiew  xvor Ids,  and  makes  hi7netijoi/  even  nothing.     This  production 
iuU  of  sophistry  and  contradictions,  was  only  known  for  a  day  by  the 
refutation  which  Voltaire  deigned  to  make  to  it,  and  which  concludes 
thus:   '  He  affects  to   be  bonibastical  in  a    dissertation  on  physic, 
and    to    speak    of  medicine   in   epigrams.       Every    man   does    his 
utmost  to  surprize  his  reader.     An  harlequin  is  visible  throughout, 
who  cuts  capers  to  amuse  the  gallery.' 

'  Caring  little  for  this  criticism,  which  ought  to  have  cured  the 
madness  tor  writing  without  the  hope  of  being  read,  the  soi-disant 
doctor  nevertheless  presented  to  the  public  in  1779,  his  discovery 
respecting  fire,  electricity,  and  light  :  a  rhapsody  in  8vo.  which 
would  have  been  for  ever  unknown,  but  for  the  pains  he  took  to 
get  its  title  inserted  in  the"  France  Literaire." 

'  Some  years  before  the  revolution,  he  had  also  pui)lished  in  En- 
gland, "The  Chains  of  Slavery:"  a  paltry  work  in  which  he  vents 
his  democratic  venom  with  all  his  mioht. 

'  Hunger  having  brought  him  to  Paris,  his  only  business,  till  the 
assembly  of  the  States  General,  had  been  to  sell  pretended  remedies 
for  the  venereal  disease,  as  well  as  a  water  of  his  own  composition, 
^yhich  killed,  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,   the  Chevalier  de  Gouy« 
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id'Arcy,  brother  of  a  marquis  of  that  name,  wlio  by  his  follies  h\ 
the  constituent  assembly,  ot  which  he  was  a  member,  deserved  to 
be  sent  to  the  mad-house,  but  was  sent  to  the  scaftuld  on  the  23rd 
of  July,  IZO-i-  At  this  juncture,  at  tiie  very  time  that  the  officers 
of  police  were  about  to  produce  twelve  criminal  charges  against  him, 
he  was  vomited  forth  on  the  theatre  of  the  revolution,  like  those  de- 
structive floods  of  lava,  which  volcanoes  send  out  far  and  wvle; 
he  rushed  into  a  career  of  pohtics,  and  i)ublished  a  pamphlet,  enti- 
tled "  Le  Publicite  Franijois,"  whose  ill-success  caused  him  to 
change  the  title  into  that  of  "Ami  du  Peuple,"  with  this  motto, 
stolen  from  Jean  Jacques:  "  Vitam  impendere  vero ;"  he  caused 
himself  to  be  remarked  by  his  ferocious  motions  in  the  Section  da 
Theatre  Francois,  where  the  Orlean  faction  enlisted  him,  that  fac» 
tion  which  despised  and  often  disowned 'him,  althotigh  it  retained 
him  in  pay  ;  so  inconsistent  was  he,  so  absurd,  so  weak  even  in  his 
wickedness,  and  changeable  in  the  opinions  which  he  aifecied. 

'  Besides  the  massacre  of  the  prisoners  in  September,  Marat  de- 
manded likewise,  that  of  all  the  partizaiis  of  the  ancient  govern- 
ment, and  wished  ih-dt,  by  a  prompt  piece  of  justice,  they  would 
reduce  to  a  fourth  part  the  de[)ut!es  to  the  convention  of  which  he 
was  a  member.  Being  denounced  on  the  accusation  of  wishing 
to  light  up  a  civil  war  in  France  by  his  journal,  he  was  absolved  by 
his  faction,  and  after  having  voted  f  )r  the  death  of  Louis,  with  a. 
rage  that  approached  to  madness,  he  was  poignarded  in  his  bath  ai 
the  age  of  53,  by  a  young  woman  as  virtuous  as  she  was  beautifuJ, 
named  Charlotte  Corday-d'Armans,  on  the  I4th  of  July,  1?^)^. 
'i'he  defenders  and  accomplices  of  this  monster,  who  did  not  deserve  to' 
d  e  by  the  hanJs  of  beauty,  deified  him  throughout  France,  altars 
were  erected  to  him,  thu  Sccfrun  du  Theatrt  Francois  took  his  name, 
and  his  disgusting  skeleton  was  conveyed  to  the  Pantheon. 

*  Every  day  after  his  just  punishment,  that  cloud  of  blood-thirsty 
insects  which  had  derived  their  birth  from  the  putrefactions  of  the 
2d  and  3d  of  September,  visibly  tliminislied.  The  people  which 
xvere  exterminating  themselves  by  their  own  hands,  opened  their 
eyes.  '1  he  bust  of  the  infernal  divinity  was  every  where  dashed  to 
pieces,  his  body  was  thrown  into  the  sewer  of  the  street  INIontmartre 
ut  Paris,  and  the  Carousal  freed  from  a  mausoleum  which  hiscriaies 
had  raised  to  him.' 

And  the  massacre  of  the  Due  fie  Rochefoucauld  is  described 
with  great  justice,  except  the  insinuation  lotaliy  groundless,, 
that  the  amiable  Coudorcet  solicited  it. 

'  Louis,  Alexander,  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  and  de  la  Roclie- 
Guyon,  a  peer  of  France,  formerly  member  of  the  constituent  as- 
sembly, an  academician  t-qually  distinguished  by  his  indefatigable 
application  to  the  sciences,  and  by  his  strict  virtue, notwithstanding 
some  political  errors,  had  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  depari- 
nient  of  Paris,  and  had  signed  the  suspension  of  Pt^tion  and  Ma- 
nuel, after  the  20th  of  June,     The  national  assembly  having  re-es- 
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tablislicd  lliem,   he  foresaw  great  misfortunes,    and  quitted   Paris 
that  he  might  not  witness   them.     He  was  advised  to  pass    over  to 
England,    but  his  filial  and  conjugal  piety  kept  him  in  his  country. 
'  Santerre,  solicited  as  they  say  by  Condorcet,  took  advantage  of 
the  popular  frenzy,    to  sign    an  order    (or  arresting  the   duke.     A 
commissary  of  the  commune  was    charged  with    it,   and   went  to 
Forces  ;    but  more  humane  than  his  brethren,  he  warned  him  of   his 
danger,  and  made  him  consent  to  go  to  his  manor  of  Roche-Guyon. 
-where  he  might   guard  him.     They  set  off  in    the   same    carriage. 
Passing  through  GizorS,  they  Avere  met  on  the  l-ith,  as  if  by  chance, 
by  a  party  of  Paris  cut-tliroats,  who  loudly  demanded  the  head  of 
the  duke.     Troops  came  to  his  assistance.      He  passed    the  town  in 
the  midst  of  a  quadruple  line  of  national  guards  with    their   otlicer 
and  the  mayor.     A  cart  bkcked  up  a  narrow  lane  in  their  road  out 
of  Gizors.     Aw  assassin  found  means  to   approach    the   duke,    and 
threw  a  stone  at  him,    which  struck   him    in  the   arms  of    Madam 
tl'Anville  his  mother,  who  was  93  y(;ars  of   age,  and    knocked    him 
down  lifeless.     He  had  demanded  in  the  first   assemijly,  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  the  suspensive  refo  for  the  king,  the  suppression  of  the 
monks,   and  wished  to  establish  in  France  the  English    government, 
with  some  alterations.     He  was  the  fourth  of  his  family   killed    in 
this  month,  including   the  two    bishops  who    were  put  to    dtath  at 
Carmes,  and  his  brother-in-law  Charles  de  Boham  Chavot,   at    the 
abbev.' 


Art.  IV. — Ilhtoire  de  P/arites  d' Europe  et  Etrangeres  /esplus 
communes,  ks  phu  utiles  et  les  plus  curieusts;  ou  Elemens  de 
Botamque  pratique,  b)C.  ^e. 

History  of  the  most  common,  and  most  useful,  and  most  curi- 
ous European  and  foreign  Plaiit»,  or  Elements  of  practi- 
cal Botamj :  a  Work  in  zchich  are  given  a  precise  Descrip- 
tion, according  to  the  Method  and  Principles  of  Linuaus, 
oj  the  Genera,  Species,  their  Synonymes,  their  Properties, 
and  a  ISeries  of  Observations  drawn  from  Nature.  By 
J.  E.  G ilibert ,  former ly  Physician  in  Lyons,  and  Professor 
of  Natural  History  in  the  University  (4  fVUna,  now  Pro^ 
fessor  of  Botany  at  the  Garden  of  the  Empress  Josephine, 
S)C.  Second  Edition,  corrected,  enlarged  and  ornamented 
zdth  7nore  than  bOO  Figures  in  Wood,  and  bO  in.  copper- 
plate.  3  Vols.  bro.  Lyons.  Imported  hy  Deconchy. 
ibo6. 

OF  all  the  branches  of  natural  history,  botany  requires 
perhaps  the  least  geoius  and  the  most  industry.  A  tetiacious 
memory  ami  indefatigable  aseiduity  are  sufficient  to  consli- 
toie  a  botanist  without  any  extraordinary  powers  of  imagiua- 
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tion  or  judgment,  the  latter  faculty  indeed  is  seldom  found 
amon^mei-enomenclatorsof  vegetables.  Hence  probably  the 
reason  that  botany  has  been  so  much  cultivated  in  France, 
when  the  people,  notwithstanding  their  acknowledged  levity, 
are  industrious  and  persevering  in  whatever  requires  but  a 
moderate  exercise  of  the  thinking  powers.  This  is  particularly 
evident  in  the  plodding  dullness  of  the  Lyonese,  who,  al- 
though they  can  boast  of  few  or  no  philosophers  distinguish- 
ed for  their  researches  in  the  other  two  kingdoms  t>f  nature 
have  many  useful  writers  in  botany,  among  the  most  distin- 
guislied  <.)i  whom  must  be  phiced  the  author  of  these  volumes. 
Practical  utility  indeed,  not  original  research,  seems  to  have 
been  the  principal  view  of  the  botanical  physicians  of  Lyons, 
and  they  have  according  produced  works,  which  however 
inadequate  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  human  science,  are 
yet  well  adapted  to  diffuse  a  familiar  knowledge  of  botany 
among  the  midling  and  subordinate  ranks  of  society. 

M.  Gilibert,  in  tlie  true  spirit  of  egotism  peculiar  to   his 
country,  introduces  his  work  by  a  detail  of  his  own  life,  his 
botanical    studies    and   professional  friendships.     This  gar- 
rulous vanity   indeed    is    the   more  venial,  as  our   septua- 
ginarian  author  spent  18  months  in  exile  during  the  murder- 
oius  reign  of  Robespierre,  every  day  of  which  he   expected 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  executioners.  'The  pleasures  of 
herborization,he  says,  contributed  to  mitigate  the  fear  ofitn- 
pending  death,  and  the  multitude  of  plants  which  he  found  in 
the  environs  of  Beziersand  the  southern  provinces,  rescued 
him  from  despair  and  made  him  forget  the  dangers  that  in- 
cessantly menaced    him.'     After  enumerating  the  principal 
cventsin  his  own  life,  and  his  travels  in  Lithuania  he  proceeds 
to  take  a    brief  view  of  the  state  and  progress  of  botanical 
science   at  Lyons,  where   it   appears    that   the   commercial 
spirit  of  the  booksellers  and   the  love  of  money,  not  know- 
ledge,   have    alwa3's  been    the  primum  mobile  o^  botanical 
labours.     We  did  not  expect  indeed  to  hear  an  old  professor 
entertain  such  opinions  on  the  little  importance  of  this  sci- 
ence, as  are  here  avowed  ;  and-of  20,000  different  species  of 
plants  now  known,  he  justly  asks,  *  what  memory  is  capable 
of  retaining  the  Greek  and  Latin  names  by  which   they  are 
designated  t  2000  species  at  most  are  all  that  are  considered 
as  medicinal,  alimentary,   or   applied    to   the    arts,  and  the 
other  18,000  are  of  no  consequence  but  to  the  insects  \vhich 
devour  them,  or  to  the  animals  which   they  nourish,      Lin- 
naeus himself  could  remember  the  characters  of  only  4,000, 
and  professional  men,   who  liave  to  study  anatomy  and  me- 
dicine, cannot  be  supposed  to  devote  the  necessary  lime  to 
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acquire  a  knowledge  of  such  numbers.'     These  considera- 
tions therefore  have  induced  the  professor,  '  jst,  to  propor- 
tion the  number  of  phmts  to  the  powers  of  the  memory  ;  <2d, 
to  simpHfy  the  nomenclature;  and    3d,  to   adopt  the  surest 
and  most  easy  methods.'     To  this  end  M.  Gihbert  here  pre- 
sents his  pupils  with  the  generic  and  specific  descriptions  of 
about  3000  of  the  '  most  common,  most  useful,  and  most  cu- 
rious plants,'  according  to  the  method  adapted  by  Linneeus, 
with  the  natural  families  and  synonyma  of  Tournefort  and 
other  celebrated  botanists.  These  descriptions  are  illustrated, 
or,  as  the  author  says,  ornamented  by  800  wood-cuts  placed 
on  the  margin  of  the  page  in  the  manner  of  our  old  books  on 
plants  printed  early  in  the  17lh  century,  but  in  every  respect 
greatly  interior  to  our  designs  at  that  period.     Sucli  cuts  in- 
deed may  furnish  a  constant  exercise  to  students,  but  it  will 
be  an  exercise  better  adapted  to  experienced  botanists  than 
to  tyros,    to  trace  this  analogy    with  the  plants  which  they 
designate.     The  copper-plates  are  also  marked    with    that 
mediocrity  which  characterizes  every   thing  in  Lyons.     Of 
the  vast  mass  of  matter  which  these  three  volumes  contaioj, 
however,  we  shall  only  notice  what  is  most  interesting  of  the 
miscellaneous  and  original  information  in  this  edition. 

The  second  volume  is   prefaced  by  five  memoirs,    all  of 
which  relate  to  Lyons.     The  first,  on   the   topography  and 
climate  of  its  environs,  especially  with  regard  to  their  bota- 
nical   geography,    which    derives  some    interest    from   the 
charming  variety  of  the  scenery.    The  second,  on  the  trans- 
migration of  plants,  enumerates  the  most  curious  and   rare 
ones  found  in  the  vicinity  of   that  city.     Among  those  are 
the  aquatic   plants,  hi/drocharis,  morms   ranee,  meni/nnthes 
711/mphoides,  isnardia  pnlustris,  limor,ella  aquatica,  Sec.  Seve- 
ral Alpine  vegetables  are  also  found  on  the  surrounding  hills. 
The  author  infers  that  the  number  and  variety  of  the  plants 
must  be  increasing,  because  he   has  discovered  several  new 
and   very  remarkable  ones,  which  were  not  observed  by  any 
of  his  very  able  predecessors,  nor  even  by  himself  during  the 
course  of  thirty  years.     The  increase  he  ascribes  to  transmi- 
gration, and  alleges  that  the  inundations  of  the  large  rivers 
from  Switzerland    and  Upper  Burgundy  transport  seeds  to 
this  province  where  thej  eventually   become    indigenous  ; 
that  the  passage  of  birds  brings  others,  and  that  the  use  of 
foreign  grain  has  been  a  third  cause  of  their  new  vegetable 
riches.     The  hypochcerii  maculata  and  xantkiwn  spinosunnwe 
instanced  as  ot  the  new  species  acquired  by  the  latter  means. 
It   appears  however  that  the  station  of  plants  is  uncertain, 
and  that  if  new  ones  be  found  many  old  ones  become  ex^ 
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tincfc,  and  hence  probably  the  reason  why  the  works  of  all 
the  ancient  or  first  botanists  are  now  apparently  so  imperfect. 

The  tliird  niemoi;  presents  an  historical  sketch  of  the  pro- 
gress of  natural  history,  mid  of  the  works  of  the  naturalists 
of  Lyons,  M,  Gilibert  dates  the  origin  of  the  study  of 
natural  history  in  that  city  at  the  invention  of  printing,  and 
cotjtends  that  the  common  opinioii  which  asserts  that  the 
taste  for  commerce  extinguishes  all  the  sciences,  is  proved 
erroneous,  by  the  fact,  that  if  Lyons  can  boast  of  several  ce- 
lebrated naturalists,  it  is  entirely  owing  to  one  important 
branch  of  its  commerce,  the  manufacture  of  books,  which, 
has  been  continued  with  unremitting  industry  from  1500 
down  to  the  fatal  epoch  of  the  revolution.  The  booksellers 
of  Lyons,  at  an  early  period,  embarked  in  the  trade  of  print- 
ing books,  and  the  learning  and  industry  necessary  to  give 
correct  editions  of  the  classic  works  of  Aristotle,  Theophras- 
tus,  Pliny  and  Dioscorides,  diffused  a  taste  for  the  natural 
sciences;  translations  were  afterwards  required,  and  to  tffect 
this  it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  nature,  and  to  com- 
pare the  living  objects  with  the  desrriptions  of  them  left  by 
these  ancient  writers.  Hence  the  Lyonese  became  at  once 
expert  naturalists  and  classical  scholars.  Ainong  the  most 
distinguished  of  tiiese  restorers  of  learning  and  science,  must 
be  ranked  Champier,  a  polygrapher,  says  the  author,  if  ever 
there  were  one  who  wrote  on  history,  eloquence,  poetry, 
jurisprudence  and  natural  histDry,  as  in  his  llortus  Galiicus, 
Curlius  or  Decourt,  Pons,  and  Dalechamp  were  also  distin- 
guished writers  in  the  lalterend  of  the  loth  and  beginning  of 
the  l6th  centur}'.  Bauhin,  Jussieu,  Goiflbn,  Tourrette, 
Saubry,  Dombei,  Poivre,  Sonnerat,  Aleon-Dulac,  Jars,  and 
Patrin  the  mineralogist,  are  likewise  enumerated  among  the 
Lyonese  naturalists. 

The  fourth  memoir  is  on  the  life  and  writinsis  of  Dr.  Goif- 
fon,  author  of  the  firstF/ora  Liigdunensis,And  the  fifth  consists 
of  observations  on  the  rural  economy  of  the  department  of  the 
Rhone,  of  wliich  the  city  of  Lyons  is  the  capital.  The 
latter  is  in  many  parts  merely  a  repetition  of  the  topo- 
graphical observations  in  the  first  memoir,  only  somewhat 
more  minute.  The  sterility  of  this  department  is  frankly 
acknowledged,  and  the  miseries  of  the  poor  and  labouring 
classes  of  people  are  prevented  from  depopulating  this  place 
more  rapidly  only  in  consequence  of  the  increased  cultiva- 
tion of  potatoes.  The  decay  of  trade  and  decreased  manu- 
factures however  have  deprived  the  peasantry  of  the  means 
of  bartering  their  vegetables  for  clothes,  as  formerly,  conse- 
quently the  products  of  the  soil  have  shared  in  the  same 
common  desolation.     The  only  relief  here  deemed  adequate 
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for  these  unfortunate  people,  is  that  the  government  should 
furnish  them  gratuitous/7/  with  utensils  and  implements  of  la- 
bour. Such  are  the  feeble  hopes  of  prosperity  under  Buona- 
parte's domination. 

M.  Gihbert's  third  volume  is  introduced  by  a  memoir  on 
the  progress  of  natural  liistory,  especially  of  botany,  and  on 
the  misfortunes  which  seem  attached  to  the  labours  of  natu- 
ralists. Did  the  author  wish  to  ridicule  or  put  a  stop  to  his 
study,  he  could  not  have  adopted  a  more  effectual  method. 
Hitherto  we  have  supposed  that  minds  uniformly  devoted  to 
scientific  researches  in  the  economy  of  nature,  could  not 
be  much  troubled  with  the  vulgar  passionsof  jealousy,  envy 
and  personal  malice.  The  professor,  who  fortunately  con- 
fines his  remarks  to  botanists  only,  presents  us  v/ith  a  very 
different  view  of  the  agonized,  vain  and  passion-troubled 
minds  of  botanical  inquirers.  The  picture  he  draws  would  be 
truly  alarming  were  it  not  in  many  respects  evidently  the 
phantom  of  a  perturbed  imagination..  He  enumerates  with 
querulous  minuteness  all  the  pains,  dangers,  and  expenses 
of  foreign  travel ;  but  to  minds  ennobled  by  a  true  spirit  of 
philosophy,  the  pleasures  and  profits  gieatly  counterbalance 
iill  those  temporary  inconveniencies.  It  is  true,  those  wlio 
have  not  pecuniary  resources  for  such  undertakings  would 
peiiiapsdo  muchbetterby  turning  their  attention  tosomeother 
stu  ly  less  expensive  flnd  more  profitable  than  that  of  natural 
ill  story.  But  we  cannot  conclude  that  the  study  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  must  necessarily  be  attended  with  dan- 
gers, difficulties,  privations  and  personal  animositieis  merely 
because  Coiumna  and  Linna:us  survived  their  mental 
faculties,  and  because  the  latter,  "who  was  perhaps  the 
vainest  man  that  ever  lived,  was  particularly  mortified 
by  the  observations  of  Haller,  Adanson  and  Buffon  on  his 
Sj'stera  of  Nature.  It  were  much  wiser  and  much  more 
useful  to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  possessing  a  mind 
trained  to  candour  and  diffidence  previous  to  its  being  directed 
to  thti  study  of  nature,  than  to  insinuate  that  all  excellence 
must?  be  obtained  only  by  painful  exertion,  and  muat  be  re- 
warded with  envy  and  malignity. 

The  last  and  by  far  the  most  novel  and  interesting  essay 
prefixed  to  these  volumes,  is  '  A  view  of  the  rural  economy 
of  Lithuania.'  Our  ignorance  of  the  *  rural  economy'  of 
Poland,  and  indeed  of  almost  every  thing  vi'hich  concerns 
that  country,  contributes  to  render  this  sketch  from  the  pen. 
of  so  able  a  naturalist  and  accurate  observer,  still  more  inter- 
estiug,  especially  at  the  present  period,  when  it  iras  again 
been  made  the  theatre  of  one  of  the  mcst  bloody  and  despe- 
rate  wars  that  have   ever   disgraced   the   anuals  of  man. 
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and  when  it  is  probably  about  to  undergo  some  new  poli- 
ticnl  changes.  The  author  confines  himself  to  a  very  brief 
view  of  the  topography,  agriculture,  life  and  labonrs  of  the 
peasantry  of  this  jn-ovince  or  ancient  duchy.  We  shall 
translate  a  few  particulars  : 

*  The  grand  duchy  of  Lithuania,  says  M.  Gilibert,  is  a  vast 
plain  a'^^  laifio  as  ttic  half  of  Franct ;  formerly  it  was  one  continued 
fortst,  which  oni}  nourisncd  wild  beasts,  and  even  now  two-ihirds 
of  it  are  still  covered  with  trees.  Well  informed  travellers  who  have 
traversed  those  vast  forests,  have  found  in  their  center  and  on  iheir 
borders  inconlestable  proots  that  the  soil  was  once  cultivated.  The 
foundations  of  buildings,  caves  and  traces  of  ditches  and  nioatsevery 
where  demonstrate  that  thiscountry  has  been  several  timescultivated 
and  as  oiten  reduced  to  forests.  It  would  be  absurd  to  give  a 
Common  character  to  all  the  peasants,  as  the  mixture  of  races  and 
the  influence  of  luxury  have  occasioned  great  variety  in  the  indivi- 
duals; yet,  it  may  be  observed  in  general,  that  they  are  of  a  g«)0(l 
stature,  of  an  agreeable  tigure,  regular  features,  and  almost  all  fair 
or  flaxen-coloured,  and  very  few  brown.  Their  life,  hardy  and 
rustic,  renders  them  very  robust ;  their  character  is  tranquillity  ; 
they  execute  slowly  all  that  they  undertake',  but  if  they  are  less 
active  than  the  French,  they  can  support  labour  a  much  longer 
time;  they  are  healthful,  subject  t^)  few  diseases,  and  more  old  men 
are  found  among  them  than  in  the  best  proviiices  of  France. 

'  These  peasants  are  serfs  or  children  of  the  glebe,  and  belong  all 
to  masters.  Their  lot  is  not  the  more  unhappy  ;  they  are  removed 
from  all  real  wants ;  if  by  some  misfortune  they  lose  their  houses, 
their  cattle,  or  their  crops,  their  masters  are  obi  ged  to  rebuild 
their  hcusee,  replace  their  cattle,  and  furnish  ih  m  with  grain. 
Thej^  have  also  land  which  they  can  transmit  to  their  children,  and 
of  which  their  lords  cannot  deprive  them.  The  poorest  of  these 
peasants  has  two  oxen,  two  cows,  a  horse  and  pigs.  Give  a  Lithu- 
anian peasant  a  hatchet,  and  he  will  construct  adwelling  for  himself 
and  his  cattle  ;  he  neither  wants  carpenter,  mason,  snjith,  nor  cart- 
>vright.  In  winter  he  makes  a  light  sledge  to  dra\v  wot  d  from  the 
forest,  in  summer  he  constructs  a.  cait  sufficiently  li^ht  to  trans- 
port his  crop.  With  his  hatchet  he  squares  the  trunks  oi  trees,  and 
placing  them  One  above  another,  mukes  a  very  solid  wall,  between 
thejoinls  of  which  he  places  a  kind  of  moss  yiui  licht'ii  wlvich  rtn- 
ders  them  impenetrable  to  the  cold.  The  e  houses  are  parallel- 
ograms, and  at  one  corner  a  large  stove  is  very  ingeniously  invented, 
which  keeps  in  the  house  a  continual  heat  of  15  degrees,  (lleau- 
niur)  whilst  the  cold  without  is  occasionally  24":  the  door  and  the 
chimney  of  this  stove  are  in  the  outside,  hence  they  are  not  trou- 
bled with  sm  )kc,  and  the  roof  is  covered  with  straw.  Near  to  this 
house  is  the  stable,  the  s\alhof  which  ure  lornied  of  platted  boughs, 
between  which  are  introduced  potter's  clay  mixed  with  straw  that 
constitutes  a  ma>s  impenetrable  to  the  cold.  In  the  roof  of  these 
buildings  arc  placed    ihe  hay  and    straw   destined    for  the  season'* 
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fodder.  The  peasant  and  his  cattle  thus  lodged,  bis  mansion  is  next 
to  be  furjushed.  A  scjuare  frame  with  four  feet  made  of  the  stems 
of  yomii:  Oaks,  on  which  is  placed  a  wooden  frame  covered  with 
fern  and  moss, constitutes  his  bed,  which  the  rich  cover  with  beat 
skins.  A  six-footed  table  and  some  wooden  st0(»ls  complete  his 
furniture.  The  ch:!lren  in  winter  sleep  on  banks  near  the  stove, 
in  summer  on  le-.ves  or  in  the  open  air.  The  kitchen  utensils 
consist  of  a  few  earthen  pots,  a  hollow  jasper  stone  with  a  rough 
pestle  Serves  to  grind  their  grain,  and  an  excavation  in  the  trunk  of 
a  tree  for  a  kneading-trough  ;  the  oven,_  which  is  very  well  built 
and  furnished  withv^ut  a  mason,  is  very  near  the  stove.  The  dress 
of  these  people  is  a  linen  shirt  manufactured  in  their  own  families, 
a  tunic  of  sheepskin  with  the  wool  worn  next  the  body,  and  a  long 
brown  woollen  robe,  also  of  domestic  manufacture,  with  a  red 
woollen  ginile,  which  is  the  only  article  that  they  purchase.  They 
jievtr  shave,  and  have  long  beards  like  the  patriarchs  ;  if  they  are 
suk  they  can  support  their  diseases,  as  experience  h<is  taught  them 
toknow  thoii;  which  nature  cures,  and   those  under  which  it  sinks. 

'  1  he  soil  is«andy  and  apparently  sterile,  yet  the  Lithuanians  have 
abundant  crops.  Experience  having  taught  them  that  the  labour 
should  be  superficial,  their  ploughs  are  more  simple  than  ours, 
aiui  so  light  that  they  can  be  carried  on  the  shoulders,  and  drawn 
by  one  horse,  'i'he  rye  sown  in  Lithuania  differs  from  that  of 
France  in  the  great  length  of  its  roots,  which  traverse  the  sand  and 
fix  thc-mstlvfs  in  the  clay  beneath,  and  in  the  shortness  of  the  stalk 
or  ^traw,  which  does  not  exceed  from  i'8  to  30  inches.  The  rapidity 
of  the  vegetation  is  surprising  in  this  climate.  About  the  !'2th  of 
loih  of  May,  the  warm  south  winds  have  dissolved  the  snow,  and 
lei;  thf  fields  ;')f  rye  as  green  as  meadows  ;  in  about  sixty  days  after, 
by  the  15th  t>?  25th  of  July,  it  is  all  gathered  and  preserved  for  the 
winter.  Rye  furnishes  the  principal  food  of  the  people  of  every 
class,  and  the  bread  made  of  it  is  much  superior  to  that  of  the 
same  grain  made  in  France.  Barley  is  only  used  to  make  beer,  and 
wheat  is  rarely  cultivated.  Buckwheat  is  the  next  most  abundant 
grain,  which  with  wh^aten  flour  is  chiefly  used  in  paltry  and  sweat- 
meats.  Hemp  and  i\,i\  are  also  cultivated,  and  oil  drawn  from  their 
seed  ;  but  the  oil  most  used  by  the  Liiluianians  in  dressing  or  sea- 
soning their  food,  is  that  extracted  from  wild  cabbage  seed,  of  which 
they  cultivaie  three  species,  the  Brassica  cainpe.^tris,  B.  orientulis, 
and  the  Ruphanistnioi.  Hops  are  likewise  found  in  this  country,  ifnot 
indigenous  at  least  naturalized.  Every  pei:sant  has  a  garden  behind 
his  house,  in  which  are  some  indifferent  apple  and  pear  trees;  but 
they  are  unacquainted  with  quickset  hedges.  Grapes  ripen  imper- 
ftctly,  and  ari^  not  sweet.  All  the  spontaneous  Inut  trees  in  these 
frozen  regions  bear  only  acid  berries,  such  as  the  gooseberry,  the 
myrtle, and  the  briar;  even  the  raspberries,  so  sweet  in  our  climate, 
are  acid  m  I.ithuania;  the  strawberry  alone  is  aromatic,  sweet,  and 
Bcarf:i"ly  sourish.  The  bees  however,  which  are  abundant  in  this 
Country,  pixduce  va^t  quantities  of  white  honey,  much  superior  to 
tkaL  of  Narbeanc,  and  which  is  found  in  alniOsL  every  old  tiunk  of  a 
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free  in  the  forest.    Of  this    honey    a  spirituous  wine    is    made,    and 
also  of  several  berries.     They  liliewise  <iistil  ardent  spirits  from  fer- 
mented wheat,  barley,  rye,   oats,  cherry-stones,   and    the  heraclium 
sphondiliam,  to  wliicli  they  add  anise   or  fennel  to  give  it  a  flavour. 
Custom  enables  then>  to   drink  three  or  four  quarts  of  these  liquors, 
without  being  sensibly  affected.    I  have  known  thousands  of  Lithua- 
nians who,  at  seventy  years  of  age,  had  committed  this  excess  through- 
out  tlieir  lives.      Anise,   coriander,    and  fennel    are    every    whera 
cultivated,   and    the  .seed  used   in  considerable  quaulilies    in  their 
bread.     Their  fields  are  covered  with  large  poppies,  from  which  thej 
extract  no   opium,  and    only  use  the  seed,  of  which  the  Lithuanian* 
eat  copiously'    Meat  and  game  are  very  abundant,  but  seldom  eaten 
■by  the  peasants,  who  keep  their  fowl,  butter,  eg^s  and  game  to  pay 
their   tribute,  and    content  themselves    with    the   use    of  lard,    and 
goose-oil  fried.     A  horse  costs  twenty  shillings,  a  cow  l6s.   a   pair 
of  oxen  '31.  a  large  hog  8s.  an  ewe  2s.  a  goose  6d,  a  p.)und  of  but- 
ter 3^1.  a  pound  of  meat  1-i-l.  a  pound  of  wheaten  bread   l^d.  and 
a  pound  of  rye  bread  -iJ.  a  bottle  of  beer    Id.   of  spirits  3d.  a  sh/rt 
Is.  6"d.  a  woollen  coat  l2s.  and  a  cover  of  skins  (5s.' 

Such  is  the  picture  which  our  author  asserts  is  a  correct 
likeness  of  the  people  of  Lithuania.  Of  the  nobles,  who  wan- 
ton in  all  the  luxuries  of  potent  princes,  he  says  nothing.  To 
this  volume  M.  Gilibert  has  also'  appended,  besides  very  use- 
ful Latin  and  French  indexes,  a  dictionary  ofbotanicai  terms 
and  botanical  writers  and  -their  works,  tables  of  the  systems 
and  natural  orders  of  Linnteiis  and  Tourneforl,  and  compa- 
rative lists  of  the  ancient  and  modern  synonymes;  an  analy- 
tical method  or  view  of  the  plants  in  Lithuania,  and  what  are 
generally  dispersed  over  Europe.  As  an  introduction  to  this 
analytical  method,  the  autfior  gives  an  apparently  accurate 
and  interesting  view  of  the  topography  and  geography  of  Li- 
thuania, which  would  exceed  our  liiriits  to  analyze.  His 
method,  which  is  in  fact  an  attempt  to  introduce  a  new  sys- 
tem of  botanical  arrangement,  is  divided  into  four  series  of 
plants,  and  each  series  again  di\ided  into  collections  and  fasci- 
culi. Were  we  not  already  sated  with  systems  in  every  braiich 
of  natural  history,  we  should  not  wiibhold  from  tins  its  due 
portion  of  merit ;  but  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  is  useless,  as  it 
cannot  supersede  those  now  esLubhslied,  and  will  otiierw;se 
contribute  little  to  facilitiite  the  progress  of  botanical  know- 
ledge. 

With  respect  to  the  relativemerit  and  utility  of  this  History 
of  Plants,  to  those  who  wish  for  a  general  and  miscellautous 
knowledge  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  we  know  of  lew  woik.s 
either  in  French  or  English,  more  easily  accessible,  or  belter 
adapted  to  familiarize  simplers  with  the  most  useful  herbs 
and  plants.  'I'o  the  general  description-  of  eacli  genus  and 
species  sjre  added  obiervalions  on  the  habits  and  medicinal 
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tsses  (if  any)  of  the  vegetable  in  question.  These  are  ac» 
companied  with  critical  remarks  on  the  author  who  has 
given  the  best  design  ot  the  plant,  and  who  has  best  defined 
and  described  it.  Here  M.  Gilibert  discovers  boti)  extensive 
reading  and  observation,  and  frequently  bestows  the  honest 
tribute  of  approbation  on  the  talents  and  industry  of  the 
English  botanist  Hill,  now  almost  obsolete  or  forgotten  in 
this  country.  We  have  to  regret  however  that  the  wooden 
cuts  which' illustrate  the  descriptions,  and  which  are  so  con- 
veniently placed  on  the  margin  of  each  page,  are  so  inipcr^^ 
feet  as  rarely  to  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  the  external 
character  or  perspective  of  the  plant.  In  the  present  taste 
for  wood  cuts,  we  know  not  why  this  practice  should  not  be 
again  adopted  in  this  country,  as  formerly,  to  propagate  the 
knowledge  of  botany,  instead  of  representing  insignificani 
figures  from  ancient  mythology.  The  utility  of  the  plan 
is  self-evident. 


^RX.  V. —  Essai  siir  la  Fie  Du  Grrmd  Conde,  S^e. 
Essai/  on   the  Life  of  the  great  Conde,    bif  Louis  Joseph  de 

Boxdbon  Conde,  his fourlh  Descendant.   3vo,  Paris.  1806, 

Imported  by  Deconchy. 

THE  authenticity  of  this  work  rests  entirely  on  the  word 
of  Monsieur  Leopold  Collins,  bookseller  in  Paris:  thisgentle- 
nian  informs  thepubliQ.who  he  conceives  will  suspect  that  he 
lias  only  altiii)uted  it  to  a  descendant  of  the  great  Conde 
merely  to  excite  their  interest  or  their  curiosity,  that  he  is  in 
possession  of  two  manuscripts,  one  entirely  written  by  the 
hand  of  the  author,  the  other  a  copy  with  corrections  by  the 
same  author:  these  manuscripts  may  be  inspected  by  any 
one,  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  call  upon  him. 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Ireland  was  in  possession  of  Shake- 
pearian  manuscripts,  and  published  the  same  advertiseraenL 
to  a  doubting  public.  Some  few  believed  tbem  authentic, 
more  doubled,  and  an  assemblage  of  critics  at  the  theatre 
ioyal  Drury  Latie,  at  length  compelled  the  author  to  acknow- 
ledge the  forgery.  H  it  were  easy  ror  Mr.  Ireland  to  conn- 
lerieit  the  hand  writing  of  Shakespeare,  so  long  dead,  tiow 
much  easier  must  it  be  for  Mr.  Coljins  to  imitate  that  of 
Louis  Joseph  deBourbon  Conde  ?  How  Mons.C.  came  in  pos- 
session of  the  manuscripts,  he  carefully  conceals  5  but  pru- 
dently add.-;  that  it  stems  to  liave  been  composed  aboiit  for- 
ty  years  ago.  So  much  for  the  authenticity  of  this  volume. 
We  will  now  briefly  state  our  o,  inions  respecting  its  merits 
and  defects.  'In  writing  the  memoirs  of  a  celebrated  charac- 
ter^ a  piincipal  object  of  the  aull;ov  should  be  to  introduce  us 
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to  his  lellfement,  to  let  us  behold  him  Iq  the  midst  of  his  fa- 
a)il\',  ia  those  momeots  when  every  restraint  is  removed,  and 
the  man  ceases  to  act  for  public  admiration  and  applause.  It 
is  in  this  respect  that  Boswell's  life  of  Johnson,  notwithstand- 
ing its  many  faults,  is  read  wiih  such  delight.  The  charac« 
ter  of  his  hero  is  so  faithfully  pourtrayed,  that  we  fancy  our- 
selves in  his  company,  and  almost  sec  every  distortion  of  his 
unwieldy  body,  when  he  is  angry,  and  enjoy  whatever  affoids 
him  pleasure.  F-'.it  it  is  not  so  with  the  hero  Conde:  when 
the  battle  is  pnepared,  and  the  victory  gained,  then  Conde  va- 
tiishes.  till  the  next  opportunity  occurs  of  introducing  him  on 
the  stage  ;  where  the  same  routine  is  gone  through,  again 
and  again,  till  the  reader  beconaes  nauseated  with  the  crnmhe 
rtpetita,  and  wonders  how  the  author  should  presume  to  call 
it  an  essay  on  the  life  of  Conde.  To  Judge  from  the  work  be- 
fore us,  the  subject  of  it  could  never  have  enjoyed  the  society 
of  his  family;  one  continued  bustle  of  fighting  and  political 
intriguing  seems  to  have  formeil  his  sole  existence  ;  yet 
Conde  did  love  retirement,  and  domestic  privacy  ;  but  scarce- 
ly one  anecdote  of  this  nature  is  to  ,be  found  to  relieva  us 
from  the  scenes  of  blood  which  every  page  presents  to  our 
<eyes.  As  a  history  of  the  age  in  which  tlie  great  Conde  !»-. 
ved,  this  work  is  sufiicienlly  entertaining.  That  part  of  it 
which  relates  to  the  age  of  Louis  the  fourteenth  is  well  writ- 
ten. The  striking  contrast  of  the  rebellion  of  Conde  against 
that  prince,  and  his  submissive  attachment  to  him  afterwards, 
will  be  read  perhaps  with  surprise.  But  it  must  be  observed 
that  he  was  only  the  enemy  of  the  government,  and  not  of 
the  king.  He  successively  hated  Richelieu  and  Mazarin, 
who  in  turn  ruled  France  like  two  grand  viziers.  To  mili" 
tary  men  this  may  also  prove  an  interesting  performance; 
from  the  example  before  them  they  may  learathe  art  of  war, 
and  how  to  act  with  advantage  in  the  most  difticidt  circum- 
stances. His  character  is  thus  summed  up  by  the  au- 
thor : 

*  As  an  eminent  warrior,  an  illustrious  princcj  an  enlightened 
man,  a  tender  father  and  faithful  friend,  Conde  united  in  himself 
every  grand  quality,  and  every  honourable  sentiment;  his  characier, 
unique  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  would  appear  fabulous,  withou: 
reading  his  history.  Rich  in  talents  and  in  modesty,  in  greatness  iind' 
ati'ability,  he  was  at  once  warlike  and  sentimental,  impetuous  and 
nuld,  a  rebel  and  a  citizen  :  he  loved  the  sciences  and  war,  agitaliou 
and  repose,  business  and  pleasure  ;  he  inspired  at  the  same  time  at- 
tachment and  jealousy,  esteem  and  hatred,  interest, and  fear;  and 
in  any  point  of  view  in  which  history  presents  him,  he  is  always  the 
greatest  ornament;  he  brightens  every  picture,  enriches  everv de- 
tail ;  he  interests,  he  seduces,  he  entraps  by  the  eclat  which  he 
gives  to  times,  places,  actions  and  men.     Frenchmen,  princes,  v.uiv 
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riors,  cherish  with  me  the  memory  of  this  hero  ;  render  homage  to 
his  genius,  imitate  his  virtues,  avuid  his  errors,  an<i  let  us  congratu- 
late our  country  for  having  produced  a  being  whose  existence 
for  ever  will  honour  the  blood  of  kings,  the  list  of  heroes,  and  the 
age  of  great  moB.' 


Art.  VI. — Vermch  eiiier  Prvfing  und  Verbesserung  der 
ietzt  gez&o/m/ichtn  Behandlungs  art  den  Schar/ackfiebers, 
Sfc. 

Enquiries  as  to  the  best  Means  of  impro'oing  the  present  System 
of  treating  Scarlet  Fevers,  by  Dr.  Johan  Stie glitz,  Physician 
at  Hanover.     Hanover.     IBO?. 

WHILE  the  calamities  of  war  were  destroying  thousands 
in  Germany  and  Prussia,  during  the  last  campaign,  an  epi- 
demical disease  was  visiting  the  cottages  of  the  poor  and 
tranquil  inhabitants,  and  vying  with  the  sword  in  the  number 
of  its  victims. 

We  believe  the  name  of  Dr.  Stieglitz  is  known  on  the 
continent  both  as  a  medical  and  literary  character.  He  has 
entered  the  lists  on  this  occasion,  armed  m  both  capacities, 
and  has  displayed  considerable  professional  experience,  as 
■well  as  critical  sagacity.  He  maintains  that  the  obsti- 
nacy and  prevalence  of  the  scarlet  fever  epidemy  were 
owing  to  the  erroneous  treatment  commonly  resorted  to. 
He  details  his  own  practice  at  considerable  length,  which 
is  directly  the  reverse  of  that  hitherto  received  ;  he  depre- 
cates all  adherence  to  system  in  the  treatment  of  diseases, 
and  perhaps  tiiis  trait  of  novelty  alone  may  invite  some  of 
our  medical  readers  to  a  perusal  of  the  work. 


Art.  VII. — System  des  Assecuranz-vnd  Bodmereiwesens,  gus 
dtn  Ge&iztcn  ^  Gebrauchen  Haruhurghs  und  der  vorzug- 
lichsten,  ISalio/ien  Eur  opens,  &)C. 

System  of  Insurance  and  Maritime  Laws ;  taken  from  the 
Laws  and  Customs  of'  all  the  principal  Commercial  Coun- 
tries in  Europe  ;  intended  Jor  the  Use  oj  Insurance  Brokers, 
(Jnderwrittrs,  Merchants  and  Lawyers.  By  William  Be- 
vetie.     '^v(ls.8vo.     Hamburgh.     J  807. 

SEVERAL   excellent  works   of  this   description    are  in 
existence  in  this  country,  but  we  believe   they  are  wholly 
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confined  to  the  English  law  of  ass  nance,  or  at  least  to  that 
part  of  the  code  of'the  civilians  ad'^pted  into  our  maritime 
laws.  M.  Benette  has  taken  a  wider  range,  and  extended 
the  subject  to  every  trading  nation  in  Europe,  a  circum- 
stance which  of  itself  must  render  his  work  of  great  vahie 
independantly  of  the  fidelity  vvidi  which  he  has  executed 
the  task.  His  work  contains  some  sagacio'is  hints  for  the 
improvement  of  the  laws  of  assurance,  and  states  some  cases, 
■where  their  inadequacy  to  atibrd  any  relief  to  sufferers  is  very 
glaring. 


Art.  VIII. — Calhrie   der  National  Prachteu  in  der  Stadc 

IIambur(y;/t. 

Costume  of  the  Citizens  of  Hamburgh,  with  a  Description  of 
the  City,  S^c.     Luneburg.      \2mo.     ISO?. 

THIS  is  a  splendid  although  a  small  work.  It  contains  l>o 
beautifully  coloured  drawings  of  various  subjects  alluded  to 
in  the  course  of  the  book.  The  description,  or  rather  histo- 
ry of  Hamburgli  is  entertaining,  although  written  in  a  sober 
German  style.  The  burgher  guards  of  Hamburgh  are  not 
treated  in  the  most  respectful  manner  in  this  performance. 
These  are  composed  of  the  citizens,  and  mount  guard  by  turns 
in  order  to  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  tiie  city  during  the 
night;  but,  like  the  watchmen  of  all  countries,  they  are  apt 
to  sleep  on  thtir  posts,  and  are  oftener  found  smoking  and 
drinking  in  tiie  watch-houses  of  Hamburgh  than  patroliu.fi- 
the  streets. 


_Art.  IX. — Gmelin  C.  C.  Flora  Badensis  /1/saticaet  confniuut 
liegionum  cis-et  trans- Hhena/ia  plantas  a  lacu  Hoaeinico 
usque  ad  conjiuentiam  Moselltc  et  Wieni  sponte  nascentcs  ex- 
hibens  sec.  Syst.  sex,  c.  iconibus.  2  "Cols.  ^vo,  Heidel- 
berg. 

THIS  is  a  botanical  work  by  the  titl^of  a  Flora  of  Ger- 
many :  the  name  of  Gmelin  has  been  long  celebrated  as  the 
Linnaeus  of  Germany,  and  he  has  added  to  his  laurels  bv 
the  production  now  betore  us.  The  varied  climate  of  Ger- 
many is  so  favouiable  to  almost  every  species  of  vegetittion, 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  one  naturalist  to  describe  the 
products  even  of  a  single  district.  The  work  of  M.  Gmelin 
now  befor^:  us,   is  therefore  an  Herculean  labour.     And    he 
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bas  made  it  a  botanical  treasure,  notwithstanding  the  disad- 
■vantages  with  which  he  has  had  to  conleud.  Indefatigable 
in  his  personal  researches  and  assisted  by  a  numerous  circle 
of  botanical  friends,  he  has  been  collecting,  during  these  five 
and  twenty  years,  whatever  was  uncommon  in  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom  among  the  mountains  of  the  iilack  Forest,  and 
on  the  luxuriant  banks  of  the  Rliiue,  from  Basle  in  Switzer- 
land to  the  confluence  of  the  Neckar  and  the  Rohr.  To  the 
description  of  the  plants,  observations  are  added  upon 
the  territories  where  they  are  indigenous,  accompa- 
nied with  an  account  of  the  purposes  to  which  they  are 
appHed,  and  the  names  of  the  works  in  which  drawings  of 
them  may  be  found.  In  these  res|)ects  M,  Gmeiin's  work 
comes  recommended  to  the  botanist,  the  geologist  and  the 
oeconomist,  and  it  is  a  new  proof  of  German  industry  and 
learning. 


AiiT.  X. — Practisch,   aconomischc,   Bemerkungen  arif  einen 

Rthe,  d;c. 

Practknl  and  (economical  Ohstrvatiom,  made  on  a  Tour 
through  Holsteiriy  Sch/cswig,  Dihnarsen,  and  Part  of  the 
Bremen  and  Hanoverian  Territories  to  the  Elbe.  Bi/ 
C-  P.  Kieseica/ttr.  With  Plates.     8ro.     liof.    1807. 

THIS  is  an  agricultural  work,  and  the  author  informs  us 
that  he  has  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  life^  to  the  pursuit 
pf  agricultural  knowledge. 

After  some  general  descriptions  of  the  soil  and  products, 
&c.  of  Ilolstein  there  follows  a  detailed  account  of  the  rotation 
of  crops  ado[){ed  in  this  fertile  district,  A  curious  fact  is 
mentioned  which  shows  to  what  extent  the  science  of  agri- 
culture has  been  carried  m  Europe  iti  the  last  twenty  years. 
A  tract  of  country  which  was  once  so  unproductive,  as  to 
support  only  sixty  persons,  now  furnishes  food  and  agri- 
cultural employment  to  three  hundred  people.  Thus>  if 
population  be  the  true  riches  of  any  country,  it  must  follow 
that  the  cultivation  of  waste  lands,  if  the  system  ©f  small 
farms  is  adopted,  is  the  best  method  to  increase  this  descrip- 
tion of  national  prosperity. 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  detail  the  route  he  pur.^ued 
in  his  travels,  and  he  has  evidently  taken  our  countryman 
Arthur  Young's  Agricultural  Surveys  for  his  models.  M. 
Kiesewalter'g  style  is  sprightly  and  flowing,  although  he 
jnf9rms  his  readers  that  he  is  more  anxious  to  be  celebrated 
as  an  agriculturist  than  as  an  author. 
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The  work  is  embellished  with  drawings  of  cattle,  ma- 
chinery, 6cc.  all  of  which  have  been  executed  by  the  author 
himstU'jaad  display  much  taste  and  assiduity. 


Art.  Xr. — Verhnnd'ungen  und  Schriften  der  Hambitrgis' 

cheu  Gentlkhfi/t,  <^c. 

Essai/s  and  Tmn'sactions  of  the  Hamburgh  Society  for  the 
Eucouragemt'iit  of  useful  Arts  and  Sciences,  for  the  Year 
180().     fVith  Plates.     Hvo.     Hamburgh.      ;807. 

THESE  transactions  are  edited  byDr.M^yer  of  Hamburgh, 
who  in  the  first  paper  of  the  volume,  takes  a  succinct  view 
of  the  labours  of  tlie  society,  since  its  first  formatif^n,  in  the, 
year  1800.     This    memoir  contains   a  faithful  detail  of  tlie 
different  branches  of  science,  to  which   tlie  members  have 
directed  tlieir  attention,  and    is   highly  worthy  of  perusal. 
One  of  the  most  important  objects  of  enquiry  with  the  so- 
ciety during  the  last  year,  has  produced  seven  essa3's.     The 
subject  proposed  was 'the  best  plan  for  the  situation  and  inte- 
rior arrangement  of  a  prison  lor  criminals   and  debtors.' — - 
Each   of  these    memoirs    is    accompanied    by   a    diawing. 
The  next  branch  of  enquiry  is  on  the  subject  of  instituting 
'  a  saving  bank  or   pension  clicst,'   to   which   the   labouring 
classes  of  the  community  are  to   contribute   while  in  health, 
and  from  which  they  are  to  receive  in  return  a  pension  during 
old  age  or  sickness.     The  plan  of  this  institution  was   pre- 
sented to  the  society  by  Daron  V'ogjht,  and  the  cilculations 
were  made   by   M.  Luis,  both  of  Hambnrgl>,  and  their  spe- 
culations  are  about   to  be   acted    upon.      It   is     somewhat 
curious  that  one  of  the  clauses  of  ^Ir.  Wb.itbread's  poor's 
relief   bill,  lately  before    the  house  of  commons,  embraces 
the  very  subject  above   alluded  to,  and   the  coincidence  is 
so  striking  between  the  two  plans  tliat  we  can  haidly  attri- 
bute it  to  chance.     The  volume   now  before   ns  concludes 
with    instructions    and   directions    adciressed    to  the    lower 
classes   as  to   their   diet,  liealth,  &c.    and    contains   some 
strong  injunctions  upon  them  to  attend  to  the  education  of 
their  children. 


Art.XH. — Les    quatre  Fondateurs    d'cs    J)i/nastie%     Fian- 

caises,  tsc. 

^ he  four  Founders  of  the  French  Dynasties,  or  the  Histori/ 
of  the  Establishment  nf  the  French  Monarchy  by  Clovis  ;  nf 
the  Renewal  of  the  Royal  Dyuastia  by  Fepin  and  Hugh 
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Capet;  and  of  the  Foundation  of  the  Ft  ench  Empire  hy 
Napoleon  the  Great ;  adorned  Ziitk  Portraits  of  the  four 
Sovereigns,  and  an  allegorical  Frontispiece.  By  Dubroca. 
Svo.     Paris.      ]SOb\     Imported  b)  Dulau.  • 

THE  supreme  power  in  France, without  including  the  tran- 
aieiit  period  of  the  republicjhas  passed  into  the  hands  of"  four 
different  i'auiilies  in  tiie  s|>ace  ot  about  1400 years.  The  hrst 
regular' dy iKtsly  was  estabhsbed  by  Ciovis  towards  the  con« 
elusion  of  the  fifth  century  ;  when  the  mighty  power  of  the 
Roman  empire  had  dwindled  into  an  empiy  name  ;  this  was 
succeeded  by  the  dynasty  of  IVpin  in  752,  whose  descend- 
ants yielded  the  crown  to  the  iiouse  oi  Capet  ib  ij87,  and  this 
illustrious  iamily,  after  having  exercised  the  kingly  power  in 
JFrance  for  about  bOO  years,  has  Hnidly  been  replaced  by  a 
new  dynasty  in  tlie  person  of  INapoleon  tlie  Great.  The 
Francks,  whose  origin  is  lost  in  tlie  night  of  ages,  but  who 
had  lono-  fixed  their  habitations  in  Germany,  had  made  a  sue- 
cessfui  irruption  into  Gaul  in  the  lime  ot  Childeric,  but  they 
did  not  obtain  any  permanent  establishments  m  that  country 
till  the  lime  of  his  son.  Under  the  auspices  of  »  lovis,  the 
Franck*  made  themselvesmasters  of  the  finest  provinces;  the' 
suhjiigalion  of  which  they  rendered  so  complete,  that  they 
altered  the  manners  , the  language  and  the  name.  Clovis,  like 
most  of  the  founders  of  empires,  was  distinguished  by  abi- 
Jitits,wluch  raised  him  above  the  level  of  his  contemporaries, 
but  which  he  unl'ortunateiy  cculd  not  transmit  along  with 
the  ii)herit;ince  of  Ins  dominion  to  his  successors.  He  pos- 
sessed strength  of  character,  depth  of  policy,  fertility  in  ex- 
pedients, and  a  facility  in  overcoming  obstacles  or  mak- 
ing them  assume  the  peculiar  form  of  Ids  political  inno- 
vations. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  Clovis  had  succeeded  to  the  crown 
of  his  father;  an;i  at  the  aoe  of  twenty,   he  left  the  Hercv- 
nian  forest    with  Ids   cloud  ol    warriors,    passed    the    Rhine, 
and  sent   a  challenge  to  Siagriusthe  lioman  governor,  who. 
})ad  asfih-.iicd  t'lC  title  of  king,  and  fixed  his  capital  at  Sois- 
sons.      Under  tiie  wails  of  that  city  he  prepared  to  meet  the 
enieroriziu'r   foe.     A   battle  was  fouij^ht  which  decided    the 
fate    of  Gaul  ;  the    Romans    after    an    obstinate    resistance 
i\ere  entirely  defeated  ;  Siagrius  was  obliged  to  abandon  his 
doudnions  to  the  conqueror,  and    to  seek  an   asylum    in  the 
country  of  Alaric   the  king  of  the  Visigoths^   who  then  kept 
his  court  at  Toulouse.     Clovis  sent  a  message  to  Alaric,  de- 
iLiring:  him  to  give  up  his  j)risoner,  or  menacing  him  with  hi^ 
resentment.     The  Visigoth  complied  with  a  request   which 
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he  had  not  courage  to  refuse.  Siagrius  was  given  up  ;  Clo- 
vis  kept  him  tor  some  time  in  prison  ;  and  afterwards  cut 
off  his  head.  On  this  occasion  the  autiior  remarks  that  the 
measures  of  the  founders  of  empires  require  an  exertion  of  ri- 
gour beyond  what  is  requisite  in  those  whose  power  lias  been 
long  estabhshedj  and  wlio  have  no  rivals  to  fear. 

*  What  would  be  a  crime,  a  violation  of  justice  in  the  one  becomes 
a  sad  necessity  in  the  othi  r.  What  consideration,  in  fact,  can  be  put 
in  competition  with  the  dangers  which  menace  an  empire  on  the 
establiehmf  nt  of  a  new  dynasty,  when  factions  are  fomented  by  the 
intrigues  of  ambition,  and  the  ojipositc  pretensions  of  aspiring 
chittb  ?' 

An  allusion  is  here  evidently  made  to,  and  an  exculpation 
intended  for,  some  of  the  alrocious  acts  by  which  Buonaparte 
has  endeavoured  to  ijet  rid  of  those  whom  he  had  most  cause 
to  hate  or  fear.  But  the  extenuation  which  is  attempted 
amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  that  when  amati  has  once  got 
possession  of  the  supreme  power,  there  is  no  tic,  how- 
ever sacred,    which  he    may  not  violate  to  preserve  it. 

Wehave  often  heard  it  asserted,  and  never  without  dissa- 
tisfaction and  regret,  that  those  precepts  of  justice  which 
ought  to  be  inviolably  observed  in  the  intercourse  of  indivi- 
duals, may  be  without  any  dishonour  disregarded  in  themea- 
sures  of  state?.     But,   if   we   may  be  ailov.ed   to  have  any 
knowledge  of  the  relatiie  ties  of  moral  obligation,  we  must 
assert   th.it   the  duty  of  a  strict  adherence  to  those  ties  is 
even  more  incumbent  on    nations  than  on  individuals.     For 
the  importance  of  duiy,  as  far  as  it  can  be  made  a  matter  of 
moral  appreciation,  must  be  considered  as  greater  or  less  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  happiness  or  misery  which  the 
observance  or  the  violation  may  produce.  And  if  the  practice 
of  vice  or  virtue  on  a  large  scale    be  productire  of  greater 
happiness  or  misery  than   on  a  small,  we  cannot  but   think 
that  no   slate    can    deviate  from    the    great   principles   of 
moral    duty,    without   deserving   aggravated     censure    and 
incurring   accumulated  guilt.     We  must   likewise  consider 
tliat  the  measures  of  states  are  in  fact  the  measuresof  individu- 
als ;  and    though  the    moral  responsibility  may  seem   to  be 
dislributed  among  many,  it  is  in  fact  concentrated  in  a  few. 
For  though  many  may  be  mechanically  concerned  in  the  exe- 
cution, yet  the   scheme    is  projected    and  ordered  by  a  few. 
When  a  king  or  his  ministers  command  an  innocent  man  to  be 
put  to  death,  or  a  city  or  a  province  to  be  pillaged  or  destroy- 
ed, they  must  be  considered  as  alone  implicated  in  the  guilt 
of  all  the  murders  and  assassinations,  the  pillage  and  destruc- 
tion which  thev  counsel  or  direct. 
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After  the  murder  of  Siagrfus,  Clovls,  who  killed  Ahricin 
single  combatiu  sight  of  the  twoortnies^put  ai)  end  tolhereiga 
of  the  Visigoths  in  Gaul.  He  afterwards  mai  ried  Clotilda,  a 
niece  of  Gundebad  king  of  Burgundy,  who  was  successful  in 
persuading  her  husband  to  embrace  the  religion  of  the  cross. 
This  event  had  a  powerful  influence  in  reconciling  the  Gauls 
to  the  new  dynasty  of  Clovis  and  the  conquests  of  theFrancks. 
The  governmentof  the  Francks  did  notexperience  underClo- 
■vis  any  alteration  in  itsessential  principles.  The  nation  itself^ 
"which  was  always  jealous  of  its  liberty,  and  formed  a  repub- 
lic of  which  the  prince  was  only  the  chief  magistrate,  reign- 
ed in  a  mass  over  the  different  inhabitants  of  the  conquered 
country.  Assemblies  were  still  held  in  the  field  of  Mars  ;  the 
nobles  continued  to  form  the  council  of  tt)e  pnnce;  and  the 
cities  of  Gaul  were  put  on  the  saniv^  footing  as  the  villages  of 
Germany;  the  names  of  duke  and  count,  who  were  at  once  mi- 
litary and  judicial  chiefs,  were  substituted  for  the  ancient  gra- 
Jinns.  The  revenue  of  the  prince  consisted  of  his  dou)auis;  of 
the  freegifts  which  his  s;:bjects  presented  to  him  ul;en  thejr 
assembled  in  the  field  of  Mars,  and  ol  the  fines  and  confis- 
cations which  were  awarded  by  the  law.  The  cusloms,  quit- 
rents,  capitulations  and  diversity  of  imposts  which  the 
avarice  or  the  pride  ot"  the  emperors  had  exacted  from  the 
Gauls  were  sufl'ered  to  pass  into  oblivion  under  the  govern- 
mentof the  Francks.  The  jndicial  administration  ot  Clovis. 
was  far  superior  to  that  to  which  th.e  Gauls  had  been 
accustomed  under  the  emperors.  Tlie  dukes  or  counts, 
who  distributed  justice  in  different  districts,  could  not  pro- 
nounce sentence  without  taking  seven  assessors  from  among 
the  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  province  where  the  person 
resided  aoainst  whom  the  action  !r.v.  The  Gauls  were  thus 
constituted  their  own  judges ;  and  it  was  their  own  fault  if 
justice  became  as  venal  as  it  had  been  under  the  government 
of  the  emperors.  Most  of  the  customs  whitli  the  iVanckshyd 
imported  from  Germany,  were  erected  into  laws.  The  Safic 
law  was  established,  which  has  been  w  ic;  !y  preserved  amid  all 
the  changes  which  have  happened  in  liie  political  govern- 
ment of  France.  Some  humiliating  distinctions  were  made 
bel;ween  the  victors  and  the  vanquished,  but  the  rigor  of  these 
was  softened  by  the  beneficent  institutions  of  the  prince. 
The  Gauls  as  well  as  the  other  subjects  were  deemed  eligible 
to  the  different  offices  of  the  state  ,  and  a  Gaul  might  obtain 
all  the  privileges  of  a  Franck  by  renouncing  the  Roman  to  live 
wnder  the  Salic  law. 

'I'he  conduct  of  Clovis  with  respect  to  religion  shew* 
hinj  to  have  possessed  a  mind  enhghLened  far  above  the 
level  of  his  contemporaries.     Ten  years  elapsed  between  bjs 
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entry  into  Gaul  and  bis  conversion  to  Christianity ;  and  yet  in 
this  interval  not  one  instance  ie  recorded  ofhis  having  offered 
any  violence  or  contempt  to  the  catholic  worship  of  the  van- 
quished   Gauls.     Tii2   religion  which  be    disapproved  as  an 
individual  he  protected  as  the  head  of  the  government ;  and 
ill  an  age  of  ignoVance  and  barharistn  the  wisdom  of  the  prince 
promoted  the  spirit  of  toleration  among  the  partizans  of  pa- 
ganism and  of  Christianity.     \\'hen  the  religious  opinions  of 
Clovis   underwent  a  change,  his   political   principles  con- 
tinued   the  same.     When    ConsJantine  became  a  convert  to 
Chriijlianity,  he  became   the    persecutor   of  the   idolatrous 
errors  which  he  had  relinquished.     But  Clovis  embraced  the 
preeepts  of  Christianity  only  to  evince  a  greater  degree  of  mo- 
deration.    The  excess  of  Ids  zeal  did  not  blast  the  fruits  of 
bis   conversion.      The    tolerant  principles   of  Clovis   were 
strongly    evinced  on  the   conquest  of  the   Visigoths.     Iliis 
people  professed  arianism,  but  not  without  persecuting  those 
of  an  opposite  opinion.     But  when  Clovis  became  ?naster  ofc» 
the  dominions  of  Alaric,  he  established  what  was  called  the 
orthodox  faith,  but  without  offering  any  violence  to  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  arian  creed.  The  descendants  of  Clovis  posses- 
sed none  of  the  virtues  by  which  he  had  been  characterised. 
Their  cruelty  alienated  the  afTections  of  the  people,  and  their 
impotence  excited  their  cofitempt.     The  loss  of  their  autho- 
rity and  respect,  facilitated  the  usurpation  <jf  some  enterpris- 
ing individual  ;  the  mayors  of  the  palace,  who  had  origiauIJv 
been  only  the   chief  domestics  of  the  sovereign,   by  degrees 
contrived  to  engross   all  the  power  and  functions  of  the  go- 
vernment, till  Childeric,  the  last  feeble  successor  of  Clovis, 
wa«  banished  for  life  into  a  monastery,  and  Pepin,  who  was 
more  worthy  to  wear   a  crown,  was  elevated  to  the  throne. 
This  second  royal  dynasty  in   France   commenced    in  7of. 
Clovis  laid  the  first  foundation  of  the  French  monarchy;  but 
tlie   institutions   of  Pepin   tended    most  to    consolidate  the 
edifice.     Under  the  dynasty   of  Clovis,  the  kingdom  on  tire 
death    of   the  sovereign  was  divided  into  as  many  shares  as 
there  were  male  issue  of  the  late  prince.  Trie  Francks  had  in- 
troduced this  custom  from  Germany.    After  the  accession  of 
Pepin  the  throne  was  made  hereditary  in  his  family,  but  elec- 
tive with  respect  to  the  prince  who  was  to  reign.     Charles  or 
Charlemagne,  the  son  of  Pepin,  signalised  his  reign  with  many 
splendid   atchievements,  which  have  caused  his  name  to  be 
ranked  among  th^  mosfglorious  in  history.    He  reduced  the 
Saxons,  who,  on  the  death  of  Pepin,  had  shaken  off  tf)e  yoke 
of  France.     He  afterwards  pas-ed  the  Alps,  annihilated  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Lombards,  and   caused  himself  to  be  de- 
clared king  of  Italy;  and   in  a   later   period   of  hixS   reign 
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the  grateful  admiration  of  the  Roman  people  revived  in  his 
person  the  title  o\'  emperor  of  tht  west,  which  had  been  abo- 
lished for  three  centuries.  I'he  pope  placed  the  crown  of  the 
Ca^saisonhis  head  on  Christmas  day  in  the  year  800;,  invest- 
ed him  with  the  purple,  and  did  hon>ageat  his  feet.    At  Rome 
he  exercises  the  plenary  rights  of  sovereignty  ;  sits  in  judg- 
ment on   the  pope,  and  reserves  to  himself  the  right  of  con- 
firming the  choice  of  his  successors.     The  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople acknowledged  him  for  his  colleague,  and  ceded 
to    him    the  greater    part  of    Italy;    the  Saracens   of   the 
Pyrenees  consented  to  be  his  tributaries;  the  caliph  sent  him 
presents  and  testimonies  of  admiration.     In  short,  the  forty- 
six  years  reign   of  this  prince  vi^as  a  continued  succession  of 
victorious  exploit  and  prosperous  eulerprize,  which  extended 
his  dominion    from   the  Baltic  to  the  Ebro,  and   from   the 
Tiber  to    the   Atlantic.     Tlie  first  care  of  Charlemagne  was 
to  establish    the  reign  of  the    laws,   and   in   order   to  pro- 
cure for  them  a  more  ready  obedience  he  took  care  that  the 
people  themselves  should  have  a  will  in  the  formation.     He 
accordingly  perfected  the  salutary  reform  in  the  states  gene- 
ral which  Pepin  had  begun.     He   ordered  that    that    bodj' 
should  be  assembled  twice  in  theyear,iQ  the  beginning  of  the 
spring  and  at  the  end  of  the  autumn.     In   the  assemblies  of 
the    people   which   were   held    under    the  first  successors  of 
Clovis,  everv   free  man  who  lived  under  the  Salic  law  had 
the  privilege  of  attending   them.     But  in  order  to  prevent 
these  meetings  from  becoming  too  numerous  and  disorderly, 
Charlemagne  decreed  that  every  district  should  send  twelve 
deputies  chosen  from   among  the  more  respectable  proprie- 
tors.    The  assembly  consisted  of  the   nobility,   the  clergy, 
and  representatives  of  the  people  ;  these  three  orders  some- 
times met  in   separate  chambers,  and    sometimes  united  in 
one  body  for  the  purpose  of  consultation,  or  of  more  closely 
identifying  their  particular  interest  with  the  general  good. 
The  emperor  himself  never  interposed  in  their  deliberations 
except   when  he  was  invited  to  act  as    a   mediator  in   their 
disputes,  or  to  give  liis  assent  to  the  laws  which    they  had 
passed.     Thus  in  the  days  of  Charlemagne  the   law  of  the" 
French  was  the  will  of  the  people  published  in  the  name  of 
the  prince.     Happy  would  it   have  been   for  the  sovereigns 
who  afterwards  swayed   the  ciown  of  France,    if  they   had 
never  abolished    those  institutions  which    his   wisdom   had 
planned,  or  those  barriers  which  custom, taking  the  direction 
of  the  public  gocd,  had  erected  as  the  best  safeguard  ior  the 
liberties  of  tlie  people. 
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The  dynasty  which  Pepin  had  established,  and  which  the 
ger)ius  of  Charlemagne  conspired  lo  render  permanent,  lasted 
little  more  than  200  years  :  when  the  elevation  of  Hush 
Capet,  a  simple  vassal  of  the  crown,  to  the  royal  dignity,  put 
an  end  to  the  sway  of  the  Carlovingian  kings.  This  was  the 
commencement  of  a  new  dynasty,  which  begun  in  987,  and 
continued  till  the  year  1793>  when  Louis  XVI.  was  obliged 
to  bow  his  neck  under  the  axe  of  the  guillotine.  From 
Hugh  Capet  to  Louis  XVL  we  have  a  succession  of  31  mo- 
narchs  in  the  space  of  aboiiltight  huwdrtd  years.  In  this 
catalogue  of  kings  we  find  a  strange  combination  of  virtue 
and  of  vice,  of  talent  and  of  incapacity;  but  the  crimes  ol'all, 
whatever  might  be  their  crimes,  seem  to  have  been  visited 
on  the  most  harmless  of  the  race.  Louis  abounded  in  good 
intentions;  but  he  wanted  constancy  in  carrying  them  into 
effect,  ile  suffered  himseU  to  be  diverted  from  his  purposex 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  corrupt  and  interested  persons  who 
surrounded  him;  and  the  iatal  imbecility  of  his  character 
furnished  his  enemies  with  the  readiest  means  of  his  destruc- 
tion. The  impolitic  and  dastardly  flight  of  his  relations,  his 
courtiers  and  noblesse,  who  had  revelled  in  the  sunshine  of 
liis  power,  precipitated  his  fall  ;  and  the  unfortunate  monarch 
was  left  witliout  a  friend  in  his  distress. 

There  is  an  unfortunate  resemblance  between  the  last  kings 
of  each  of  the  French  dynasties ;  Childeric  HI.  the  last  king 
of  the  first  race,  was  dethroned,  shorn  and  si«ut  up  in  a  mo- 
nastery for  life.  Louis  V^  the  last  king  of  the  second  dy- 
nasty, after  a  reigD  of  one  year,  was  poisoned  by  his  wife; 
Louis  XVI.  the  last  monarch  of  the  third,  terminated  his 
life  upon  a  scaffold.  The  first  was  remarkable  for  his  apa* 
thy,  I  he  second  for  his  fanaticisai,and  the  last  owed  his  niis- 
fortunes  to  the  impotent  incoijsi.stency  of  his  character.  All 
three  could  enumerate  ancestors  of  transcendant  ability  and 
heroic  worth  ;  but  all  three  had  degenerated  from  the  exam- 
ples before  them,  and  sunk  into  contempt.  Will  the  suc<= 
cessors  of  the  ruling  dynasty  profit  by  the  lesson  '{  will  they 
consider  that  the  want  of  personal  virtue  in  the  sovereign 
must  finally  endanger  the  safety  of  the  empire  ? 

We  can  hardly  he  surprised  that  a  republican  form  of  go- 
vernment was  of  such  short  continuance  in  France,  wiien  we 
consider  that  it  was  founded  on  the  monarchical  institutions 
'of  thirteen  centuries;  and  that  though  the  minds  of  a  ie\f 
speculative  men  were  in  favour  of  the  experiment,  all  the 
practical  haljits,  the  sentiments,  the  hereditary  and  the  ac- 
quired prepossessions  of  the  nation,  were  decidedly  against 
it.  The  people  in  general  were  too  much  attached  to  the 
visible  representation  of  the  mona;chy,  to    be  susceptible  of 
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an  opposite  impression^  A  momentary  enthusiasm  in  favour 
of  republican  institntions  was  kindled  in  tiie  country  ;  but 
when  the  novelty  ceased  to  interest^  and  the  factions  to  which 
it  gave  birth  began  tlie  career  of  their  enormities,  the  de- 
lusive flame  ex^ired^  and  the  whole  nation,  like  a  man  reco- 
vering from  a  slate  of  maniacal  hallucination,  began  to  re- 
sume the  tone  and  gesture  of  their  former  moderation,  and  to 
bend  once  more  under  the  pleasureable  sway  of  their  ancient 
propensities  and  pursuits.  There  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween a  republican  government,  which  takes  its  rise  with  the 
commencement  of  a  people,  which  is  genial  to  their  early 
habits  and  opinions,  and  one  which  is  placed  on  a  basis  ot 
monarchical  forms,  whose  influence  has  been  entwined  more 
or  less  with  all  the  habitudes  of  social  life,  and  which  have 
produced  ages  of  prosperity  and  renown. 

In  1805,  France  ceased  to  be,  even  nominall}'^,  a  republic; 
and  Bonaparte  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  emperor  of 
the  French.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  people  of 
France:,  after  having  been  agitated  by  factions  and  torn  by 
discord  for  so  many  years,  should  be  happy  to  find  a  haven 
of  peace  and  a  protection  from  storms  in  the  re-establishment 
of  hereditary  power.  The  death  of  Bonaparte  only  can 
shew  whether  this  dynasty  contain  in  it  any  of  the  principles 
of  permanence  ;  or  whether_,  instead  of  being  (ixed  on  a  firm 
foundation,  on  the  interest  and  aifections  of  the  people,  it 
rests  only  pn  the  splendour  of  his  success  and  the  terror  of  his 
name, 

Art.  XIII.— De  /«  Fertu,Sic. 

On  Virtue;  hy  Si/lvain  Marechal,  JullLorofthe  Dictionary  of 
Atheists;  preceded  by  a  Biographical  Account  of  the  Writer  ^ 
andfolloivcd  by  '  a  Book  for  all  Ages ;'  with  a  Portrait 
of  the  Author.  Paris:  8ro.  1807.  London  :  imported  by 
Dulau,  Soho-Square. 

SYLVAIN  IMarochal  was  born  at  Paris  on  the  ISth  of  Au- 
gust, 1750.  His  frither  wished  to  make  him  a  meichant,  but 
the  opposition  of  the, son  causedhim  to  cbangehis  resolution. 
Bisvouth  was  studious,  and  but  little  minified  with  the  habit 
of  dissipation.  Plutarch  and  Montaigne  were  hi«s  favourite 
authors.  Tliis  sort  of  reading  tended  to  impart  force  and 
energy  to  his  sentiments  and  his  character.  At  tlie  age  of  If) 
he  was  made  librarian  to  the  college  of  •'  Les  guatre  nations.' 
This  situalioii  was  favourable  to  his 'literary  pursuits.  Long 
afler  the  doors  of  the  library  v/ere  shut  against  the  public, 
he  remained  there  alone,  vigorously  employed  m  the  im- 
provement of  his  mind. 
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Though  he  possessed  depth  of  reflection,  yet  he  was  fond 
of  trifling  in  vexse,  and  some  of  his  trifles  are  remarkable 
for  the  elegance  of  the  execution.  His  '  Dictionary  of  Love' 
is  written  in  the  taste  of  Anacreon.  The  following  is  a  pa- 
ragraph of  the  preliminary  disccurse  : 


'  The  universe  is  constituted  of  love.  From  the  largest  of  the 
stars  to  the  minutest  atoms  of  the  earth,  all  is  love.  Numerous  sii- 
telliies  attend  on  the  queen  of  night,\vho, herself,  but  not  without  ri- 
vals, worships  the  king  of  day  ;  by  a  perpetual  attraction,  the  father 
of  light  loves  and  fecundates  the  earth;  this  common  mother  embraces 
in  her  bosom  the  humid  element  :  the  air  is  the  lover  of  the  flame, 
which  in  his  absence  dies.  All  is  love,  even  amid  the  inanimate 
creation.' 

All  his  writings  are  without  any  licentious  taint;  they  had 
indeed  more  reserve,  than  seemed  suited,  to  the  taste  of  the 
times.     He  used  often  to  sav, 

*  Youthful  fair,  let  modesty  accompany  all  your  actions;  myste- 
ry is  to  love  what  modesty  is  to  [)t^auty.  Remember  that  in  order 
to  preserve  happiness, lovers  should  live  like  husbands,  and  hqsbands 
like  lovers.' — '  Far  from  us,'  says  he  in  the  same  work,  '  be  those 
beings  who  debase  love,  a  sentiment  too  elevated  for  their  narrovv 
souls  ;  who  commit  its  dignity  by  their  brutal  pleasantries,  degrade 
it  by  their  obscenities,  and  make  us  doubt  the  species  to  which  they 
belong.* 

Sylvain  Marechal  was  once  harassed  by  the  importunate 
calculations  of  a  mathematician, till  his  patience  was  exhaust- 
ed, and  he  exclaimed,  '1  am  acquainted  with  nothing  but 
the  arithmetic  of  love;  with  love  I  willingly  practice  addition; 
I  multiply  as  much  as  I  can  ;  1  divide  too  often ;  but  I  am 
not  willing  to  subtract.'  When  he  was  once  reproached  by 
a  friend  for  not  putting  his  name  to  his  works,  he  said,  '  we 
should  live  unknown,  if  we  wish  to  live  happy.'  In  his  Dic- 
tionary of  Love,  and  his  Anacreontic  odes,  he  never  mingled 
any  thing  which  could  excite  a  pernicious  delirium  of  the 
senses.  The  former  work  bears  testimony  to  the  purity  of 
liis  heart,  and  the  depth  of  his  erudition.  TLc  !gh  beseemed 
fond  of  toying  with  Venus  and  theMuse,  yet  that  his  thoughts 
were  not  without  a  serious  cast,  he  evinced  in  a  volume  of 
psalms  which  he  published  in  17S4.  The  14th  psalm  in  this 
publication,  strongly  manii'est,s  his  love  tor  that  medio- 
crity, which  appeared  to  constitute  the  ideal- btauliful  of 
his  wellregulated  mind: 

'1.0  Lord,  preserve  me  in    th.e  sweet  nifdiocrity  in  which  thv 
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gooihiess  has  placet)  me.  2. If  I  have  any  merit  in  thy  eyes,  I  owe  it 
to  ihe  obscurity  \n  which  1  was  born,  3. Opulence  dries  up  the  virtues 
of  the  soul, renders  the  mind  empty,  and  the  body  weak.  4. Happy  the 
child  whose  cradle  is  not  suspended  to  the  branches  of  the  lofty  oak. 
5. Happy  he  who  sleeps  under  the  cottage-roof !  he  will  not  awake  on 
thebrink  of  a  precipice.  6. Happy  is  he  who  is  content  with  beingjust 
in  thy  sight  !  and  who  is  not  a  suitor  for  the  eyes  of  the  multitude. 
7.  Happy  he  who  travels  on  without  praise,  and  disputes  not  a  step 
ill  the  way  of  life.  8.  In  mediocrity  we  escape  envy.  .9-  And  what 
avail  the  applauses  of  the  world,  if  we  have  not  the  suflrage  of  one's 
own  heart  ?' 

The  works  in  which  he  displayed  most  energy,  are  in 
stanzas  or  in  precepts.  We  must  except  his  '  French  Lucre- 
tius,' which ^is  a  masterpiece  of  poetry  and  erudition.  In 
all  his  works  he  announces  his  predilection  for  tlie  coun- 
try, and  his  aversion  for  tlie  town.  In  one  of  his  psahiis 
he  saysj 

*  I  have  clambered  to  the  top  of  a  rock,  as  old  as  the  soil  on  which 
it  rests.  There  I  see  the  sun  long  before  it  is  day  to  my  fellow- 
creatures,  and  1  do  not  lose  sight  of  it  till  long  after  it  has  disap- 
peared to  them.  There  I  feel  myself  nearer  to  the  God  of  nature. 
There  I  am  impressed  with  a  reverence  which  1  never  felt  before. 
What  is  art  and  all  its  magic  when  compared  with  nature?' 

But  though  Sylvain  Marechal  professed  such  a  warm  at- 
tachment to  rural  scenery  and  retirement,  he  appears  to  have 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  capital  of  Paris. 
But,  as  happens  with  the  majority,  his  situation  was  probably 
at  variance  with  his  predominant  propensities.  In  1792,  he 
received  the  hand  and  the  heart  of  Madamoiselle  Despres, 
whose  virtues  he  had  sung  for  eleven  years,  and  he  carried 
his  attachment  with  him  to  the  grave.  On  the  epoch  of 
his  marriage,  he  left  the  centre  to  reside  in  the  suburbs  of 
Paris  ;  and  took  with  him  '  his  household  gods,  his  father, 
his  wife,  and  his  father-in-law.'  It  was  his  constant  prac- 
tice to  rise  with  the  dawn.  In  summer,  he  was  no  sooner  up 
than  he  took  a  few  turns  in  his  garden,  without  his  hat, 
where  he  saluted  his  favourite  star  of  day.  He  then  re- 
turned to  his  study  and  read  or  wrote  till  it  was  time  to  re- 
pair to  the  library,  from  which  he  was  never  absent  during 
a  period  of  thirty  years.  His  '  French  Lucretius'  was  pub- 
lished without  a  name.  His  *  Foyage  oj  Pythagoras'  is  an 
interesting  work,  which  is  founded  on  the  basis  of  history. 
After  this  appeared  his  *  Universal  History^'  written  in  the 
lapidary  style;  which  gives  a  concise,  simple,  and  per- 
spicuous account  of  all  the  memorable  occurrences   which 
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have  varied  the  annals  of  the  world.  The  method  which 
he  adopted  exempted  him  from  the  necessity  of  inserting 
any  unimportant  details.  He  thus  briefly  paints  the  reso- 
lution of  Cotta  and  of  Atticus  : 

'  They  forgot  the  dissentions  of  the  state, 
In  the  bosom  of  philosophy.' 

In  speaking  of  Moses,  he  says, 

'  Moses  appeared  ; 
And  his  genius, 
M"re  powerful  than  that  of  Sesostris, 
Left  an  impression 
Which  time    could   not  efface. 
He  created 
A  people  and  a  religion 
Which  still  engage  the  attention  of  mankind.' 

His  next  work  was  a  '  Dictionary  of  Atheists.'  This  must 
have  cost  him  much  labour  and  great  research.  It  is  writ- 
ten without  any  spirit  of  party  or  any  intolerance  of  opi- 
nion. These  important  works  did  not,  prevent  other  oc- 
cupations. He  undertook  a  Description  of  the  antiqui- 
ties of  Herculaneum;  and  the  artist  with  whom  he  was 
united  in  the  publication,  had  never  any  occasion  to  complain 
of  his  delay.  Labour  constituted  his  pleasure  ;  and  in  la- 
bour he  employed  fifteen  hours  out  of  ihe  twenty-four.  In 
his  meals  he  was  frugal  and  abstemious;  lie  lived  ciiiefly  on 
vegetables,  milk,  and  fruits.  He  was  not  fond  of  making 
long  journies;  '  the  wise  man,' said  he,'  keeps  at  home;  and 
if  he  wishes  to  learn,  he  has  only  to  consult  the  great  book 
of  nature,  which  is  every  where  the  same.'  When  invited  to 
become  a  member  of  many  literary  societies,  he  used  to  say, 
*  1  have  sworn  to  avoid  all  large  meetings;  and  1  tiiink  with 
Plutarch,  that  in  order  to  be  happy,  llie  number  of  our  soci- 
ety should  not  be  less  than  that  of  the  graces,  nor  more  than 
that  of  tlie  muses.'  When  Chaleaubriant  published  his 
Atala,  Marechal  produced,  by  way  of  corrective,  a  work 
intituled  'Pour  et  coif  re  la  Bible  ;'  m  which,  whiie  he  extolled 
the  beauties  of  Genesis,  and  those  of  several  of  the  prophets, 
he  expressed  a  wish  that '  the  genuine  morality  of  the  book 
were  separated  from  the  cruel  butclieries,  the  spurious  pre- 
dictions, and  the  numerous  absurdities.'  One  day,  when  the 
compan}'  were  enumerating  the  different  religions  which 
prevail  in  the  world,  Marechal  lieid  his  tongue,  till  one  of 
those  who  were  present  ?  asked  if  they  had  named  them  all. 
He  answered  '  I  am  acquainted  only  with  the  religion  ofvir^ 
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tne.'  He  was  not  contented  with  merely  preaching  toleration, 
he  made  it  the  guide  of  his  sentimeii-ts  and  the  rule  of  his  Ufa. 
There  was  a  time   when  Marechal   might  have  risen  to  dis- 
tinction and  opulence,    but  his  love  of  mediocrity  suppressed 
the  flame  of  ambition    and  avarice.     '  The  wise  man/   said 
he,  '  is  not  often  poor,  but  is  less  often  rich/ — '  If  you  wish 
to  be  happj,  hide  your  lamp  under  a  bushel,  and  be  only   a 
snecti*tor  of   the  great  drama  of  life.'     Marechal   seems    to 
have  had  no  great  liking  for  those  who  were    priests  by  pro- 
fession.    He  said  ihat  the   gospel  was   the  best  of  all  religir 
ous  codes,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  spoil    it   by   superfluous 
additions.      But  in  the  gospel  the  sagacity  of  Marechal  was 
wont  to-aflirm  that  he  could  neither  discover  the  institution 
of  parsons,  nor  the  rite   of  sacerdotal    oalination.     As  far  as 
respects  social  worship,  this  text  was    his   favourite  autho- 
rity; '  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name, 
there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them.' — 'Why,'  said   Marechal, 
cannot  man  address  his  Maker  without    the  intervention    of 
a  priest  ?'  One  day  when  he  was  looking  ovpr  some  engrav- 
ings, with  a  friend,   there  was   one   which    forcibly   inter- 
ested his  attention  :  it  was  a  devout  family,    from  a  picture  cf 
Greuse.  '  See,'  said  Marechal  to  his  friend,  '  this  good  father 
of  a  family  resting  his  arms  on  the  table,  and  explaining  the 
"bible  to  his  children,  who  are  assembled  around  him.     Well 
put  a  square  cap  on  the  gray  hairs  of  the  old  man,  tie  a  band 
under  his  chin,  and  cover  him  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a 
priest;  the  charm  of^tbis  domestic  scene    is  dissolved,  and  a 
ludicrous  effect    is   given   to  the  piece.'     Marechal  had  not 
adopted  a  sombre  or  gloomy  view  of  life. 

•  Happiness' sa-irl  he  *  is  alwaysin  our  power  ;  it  is  in  vain  that 
we  dispute  about  its  nature,  or  deny  its  possibility  ;  we  are  all  born 
to  experience  the  sensation.  Let  us  shut  our  books,  abandon  our 
speculations,  resist  our  vitiated  propensities,  and  follow  only  those 
of  nature  ;  let  us  be  men,  let  us  be  just,  let  us  make  our  fellow-crea- 
tures happ),  which  is  the  only  way  of  being  so  ourselves.  But 
where  js  the  man  who  is  wise  enough  to  follow  this  advice  f 
We  are  like  childr»'n,  who,  on  seeing  a  bubble  of  soapsmis, 
abandon  their  books  to  admire  these  nothings, which  nothing  produc- 
ed, which  nothing  preserves,  and  which  nothing  will  destroy.' 

Marechal  was  highly  delighted  when  he  received  ac- 
counts of  the  progress  which  public  instruction  was  making 
in  France  : 

*  There  is  not  a  man  nor  a  piece  of  ground,'5ai<l  he,'  which  is  not 
susceptible  of  cultivation.' 

Theunintermitting  intensity  of  intellectual  exertion  seem? 
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prematurely  to  have  destroyed  the  physical  frame  of  Mare- 
chal. He  died  on  the  18fch  of  January  J  803.  He  retained 
his  faculties  till  the  last;  and  he  delirered  some  very  sen* 
tentious  lines  in  blank  verse  only  a  few  hours  before  he  ex- 
pired. We  will  extract  a  few  : 

*  Airae  a  vivre,  sur-tout  seulement  pour  bieii  vivre.' 

*  Trois  jours  suspend  ta  hache  avant  d'abattre  un  arbre/ 
'  Que  ton  petit  nianoir  ait  uu  large  foyer.' 

*  Aux  souvenirs  des  morts  consacre  queli^ues  nuits.* 

*  Ou'un  gazon  otfre    un  siege  a  cote  de  ta  porte.' 

*  Ne  reliens  pas  captifs  les  oiseaux  voyageurs.' 

*  Ne  fais  point  egorger  tes  poulels  par  ta  fiUe.' 

*  N'egorge  point  I'agneau  sus  Toeil  de  tes  enfuns.' 

The  'Treatise  on  Virtue/ which  we  find  in  this  volume, con- 
tains many  judicious  remarks  and  many  elevated  sentiments. 
The  principal  defect  is,  that  it  is  too  much  taken  up  with 
generalities;  that  though  the  author  talks  much  of  virtue, 
he  does  not  distribute  it  into  the  particular  duties  which  are 
included  in  the  comprehensive  term.  This  makes  the  pic- 
ture rather  confused  and  destitute  of  interest.  The  tone  of 
the  remarks  is  chiefly  ofthesombre  kind,  and  evinces  a  mind 
more  prone  to  despondency  than  hope.  Such  is  usually  the 
sensitive  temperament  of  those  who  have  seen  much  and 
reflected  more.  We  will  translate  one  oj  two  short  passages 
iVom  this  work : 

'The  property  of  virtue  is  to  act  from  emotion,  from  sentiment. 
Alas!  for  the  woman  who  is  modest  only  from  reflection,  and  who 
shuts  her  eyes  only  when  she  is  sure  of  being  seen.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  she  will  throw  off  all  rc.strunit  when  she  thinks  herself 
alone.  We  may  say  the  same  of  virtue.  How  cold  will  the  ap- 
])lauses  of  a  whole  assembly  appear  to  him  who  has  done  a  good 
action,  if  he  compares  them  with  thiit  which  passes  \n  his  uwn 
heart !  But  it  uill  be  said  that  the  tribute  of  public  praise  is  less,  a 
remuneration  than  an  encouragement,  a  stimulant.  We  should 
answer,  that  the  fruits  of  virtue  supply  their  own  seasoning.  Glory- 
is  not  always  a  mantle  capable  of  resisting  the  injuries  of  time. 
The  lustre  of   virtue  passes  less  rapidly  away.'  ^ 

'  In  the  calm  of  their  passions,  sum?,  women  form  resolutions  of 
virtue,  from  which  they  promise  much  ;  but  they  are  frail  barriers 
which  love  overturns  with  the  least  flutter  of  his  win^.' — 'Young  man  ! 
prolong  the  peaceful  season  of  your  innocence,  tor  soon  will  eome 
.the  stormy  season  of  virtue.  Innocence  isa  fresh  morning  in  spring, 
virtue  a  burning  day  in  summer.  Young  man  !  take  a  wife  from 
the  hands  of  a  virtuous  man  ;   he  knows  the  woman  whom  y6u  want. 
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Young  man!  pass  the  night  before  your  nuptials  in  the  mantle  of 
the  sage.  Young  man  !  learn  virtue  only  in  the  book  of  your  con- 
science, and  in  the  eyes  of  your  father.  Young  man  !  mark  how 
the  hawthorn  sheds  a  mild  lustre  on  the  bush  on  which  it  flowers. 
It  is  the  same  with  virtue  in  the  midst  of    the  sutferings  of  life.' 

In  the  *  Book  for  all  A^es/  we  find  a  variety  of  short 
essays  on  some  subjects  of  general  utility  and  interest,  to 
each  of  which  is  affixed  a  quatrain  in  Frencli  verse.  Frona 
this  we  shall  make  no  extracts  ;  but  believe  that  there  are 
few  readers  who  may  not  profit  by  ibe  perusal. 


Art.  XIV. — L'Observnteur  en  Pologne. 

The  Observer  in  Poland^  bi/  Hubert  Fautrin,  of  the  Academy 
ofNancif.  Paris.  8t'o,  I8O7.  London  :  imported  by  Dulau, 
Soho-square. 

/    THIS  is  a  picture  of  Poland  as,  it  existed  previous  to  those 
revolutions  which  destroyed   its  political  existence.     It  was 
written  by  a  person  who  resided  many  years  in  the  country^ 
and  who  had  studied  with  no  common  attention  the  manners 
and  the  history  of  the  people.     The   author  iias  varied  his 
details  by  digressions  on  points  of  history,  of  morality,  and 
policy.     His  observations  in  general  relate   to    the   nature, 
the  soil,  the  climate,  the  productions  of  the  country  ;  its  arts, 
its  manners,  its  government,   and   religion.     Of  tliese  topics 
some  may  seem  to  have  been  rendered  obsolete  by  the  poli- 
tical changes  which   the    Polish  provinces  have  undergone. 
But  the  effects  of  foreign  conquest  or  of  domestic   usurpa- 
tion cannot  alter  the  soil,  the  climate,  or  the  productions  of 
a  country;  and  even  the  arts,    the   manners,    and   religion, 
cannot  very  suddenly  be  rendered  very  different  from  what 
they  were  before.     The  soil    of  Poland    was   portioned  out 
among  the  sovereigns  of  Berlin,  of  Vienna,   and  of  Peters- 
burgh  ;  bur  the  treaty  of 'I'ilsit  has  lately  created    the   pro- 
vinces which  were  ceded  to  Piussia  into  the  duchy  of  War- 
saw.  JNotwilhstanding  these  transfers  of  political  possession, 
"we  believe  that  most  of  the   remarks  of  M.  Vautrin  will  be 
found  in  general  as  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  Poland 
as  they  were  to  the  past. 

Poland,  as  it  once  was,  comprehended  a  tract  of  country 
almost  equal  to  that  of  modern  France.  This  extent  of  sur- 
face is  so  destitute  of  any  considerable  elevations,  that  a  per- 
son who  was  raised  in  a  balloon  to  the  height  of  about  forty 
feet,  might  pass  a  plane  over  the  whole,  without  any  appre- 
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hension  of  strikinj;  aofainst  anv  mountain  of  nature  or  edifice 
of  art.      In  such  a  situation  we  might  command   a   view    ot 
the  largest  plain  in  Europe,  which  is  bonuded  to  the  south  by 
heights  wliichrise  inseusiblv  into  the  Carpathian  mountain?, 
and  to  the  north  by  ihe  Baltic  sea  ;    but  to  the  west  it  is  dif- 
fused as  far  as  the  German  ocean  ;  and   to  the  east  it  is  lost 
in  Asia  and  the  Euxine.     When  we  saw  tlie  two  seas  of  the 
north  and  the  south  almost  on  a  level  with  this  vast  horizon, 
should  we  not  be  inclined  to  believe  that   ihey  formerly  co- 
vered the  intermediate  space,   and   that  the   Baltic  mingled 
its  waves  with  those  of  the  Black  sea  and  the  Euxine  ?  Cel- 
sius calculated  that  the  Baltic  sea  sinks  tour  feet  hve  inches 
in    the  course  of  a  century  ;  if  it  formerly  sunk  in  the  same 
proportion,  we  may  be  assured   that  the  greater  part  oi'  Po- 
land was  under  water  twenty  centuries  ago.     This  conjecture 
is  favoured  by  the  anchors  and  otlier  marks  of  navigation  which 
are  occasionally  discovered  in  the  Polish  plains,   at  no  great 
distance  from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  I'he  plains  are  almost 
all  on  a  level  with  the  rivers, so  that  it  v\ould  be  easy  to  cut  a 
canal  from  one  sea  to  another  without    the  intervention    of  a 
sluice.  Indeed,  tlie  author  of  this  work  says,  *  the  country  is  so 
flat,  that  the  inhabitants  have  no  terms  in  their  language  to 
signify  climb,  descend,  mountain,  slope,  hill,  valley,  dell ;  all 
these  ideas  are  represented  by  two  words  gaia,  dol,  high  and 
low.'     IJow  many  of  the  characteristic  features  of  any  coun- 
try, considered  both  in  a  physical  and   moral  view,  may  be 
learned  from  the  idiom  and  phraseology  of  the  language  ! 

The  surface  of  Poland  is  for  the  most  part  covered  with  a 
very  white  sand  or  sort  of"  pulverised  quartz,  so  pure  as  hardly 
to  present  any  heterogeneous  particles  ;   every  grain  viewed 
close,  is  as  clear  as   crystal.     The  inferior  strata  of  soil  are 
but  little  known,  for  deep  excavations  are  impossible  on  ac- 
count of  tiie  water  which  is  found  at  a  small   distance  from 
the  surface.     Thus  wells  are  everywhere  easily  dug;   this  is 
a  considerable  advantage  in  a  country  in  which  there  are  few 
springs,   and  no  stones  til  for  the  construction  of  deep  wells. 
Stones  are  extremely  rare  in  Poland,  particularly  of  the  cal- 
careous kind  ;  we  may  traverse  many  leagues  without  find- 
ing a  flint.     Flints  are  indeed  seen  here  and  there  in   small 
pieces  scattered  in  the  sand  and  clay.     There  are  some  dis-- 
tricts  of  small   extent  in    which    they    abound;   but  what  is 
most  remarkable,  we  find  dispersed  at  considerable  distances 
in  different  parts  of  this  vast  plain,  masses  of  granite,  which 
seem  to  have  fallen  from  the  clouds,   for   we  behold  in  the 
vicinity  neither  rocks  nor  mountains  from  which  they  could 
have  been  detached.     Some  are   round,    others  in  blocks  of 
varied   bulk,    most  have  the  colour  of  granite,  veined  with 
streaks  of  white.     These  masses  are  all  on  the  surface,  and 
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^unk  to  so  small  a  depth  in  the  earth  that  they  seem  to  have 
been  recently  deposited.  If  Poland  had  not  emerged  iVoni 
the  waters  at  a  more  recent  period  than  other  parts  of  the 
earth,  these  stones  would  have  been  buried  at  least  in  part. 
It  is  eviderjt  that  they  have  not  been  formed  on  the  place 
where  they  are  found,  and  tliey  appear  to  have  a  common 
origin,  for  which  we  should  in  vain  search  in  the  country, 
but  v/hicli  we  might  discover  in  the  mountains  of  Hungary,, 
Moravia,  and  Bohemia  ;  which  presenting,  by  their  union, 
a  barrier  to  the  northern  ocean,  have  scattered  their  wrecks 
to  more  tlian  200  leagues  from  their  chains.  It  is  not  easy 
to  conceive, in  a  shallow  sea,  a  progressive  motion  capable  of 
carryuig  to  sucli  great  distances, on  a  horizontal  plain, pieces 
of  rock  ol  from  ten  to  twenty  cubic  feet. 

The  most  celebrated  mines  in  Poland,  as  well  as  the  most 
useful,  are  'hose  of  Bochnia  and  Wleliczka,  which  furnish 
annually  about  two  hundred  thousand  quintids  of  fossil  salt. 
The  whole  consumption  of  Europe  could  not  readily  exhaust 
the  stock.  They  were  discovered  in  the  tliirteenth  century^ 
The  mines  have  been  explored  to  the  depth  of  nine  hundred 
and  sixty  feet,  or  eight  himdred  below  the  level  of  the  Vis* 
tula,  without  having  reached  the  bottom  of  the  mineral. 
The  salt  is  cryslaDized  in  layers  ;  the  first  layer  contains 
blocks  of  a  prodigious  size;  the  second,  alternate  strata  of  salt 
perfect!}' crystallized,  and  of  rocks  composed  of  beds  of  dif- 
ierent  stones,  marbles  or  lava,  flints,  shells,  marine  substan- 
ces, iiid  branches  of  trees.  Since  the-  Hrst  working-of  these 
Uiines,  spaces  ijave  been  excavated  large  enough  to  contain 
many  thousand  men  ;  they  serve  tor  magazines  of  salt,  and 
for  stables  for  eighty  horses  wliich  are  constantly  kept  there. 
In  these  subterraneous  places  we  meet  with  chapels,  divers 
architectural  ornaments  as  statues,  columns,  a  pulpit,  Sec. 
all  of  salt.  The  state  of  liiese  mines  is  an  in-conlesiiblc  monu- 
ment of  the  former  subn^ersion  of  tiie  country  under  the 
•waters  of  the  sea  ;  it  proves  that  fossil  salt  is  a  product  of 
the  ocean.  These  sluiies,  marine  substances,  and  trees, 
could  not  penetrate  the  masses  of  salt,  except  vvliile  they 
were  in  a  fluid  state.  The  sea,  havmg  retired,  probably  leit 
in  the  situation  of  these  mines  an  immense  and  deep  Inke, 
of  which  the  successive  evaporation,  caused  by  tb.e  heat  of  the 
atmosphere  and  the  vicinage  of  volcanoes  (wiiose  existence 
isaticsied  by  the  sulphur  and  lava  which  are  found  near  the 
mines),  formed  beds  of  salt;  while  the  volcanoes  precipitated 
rocks,  stones,  and  trees,  into  the  lake.  The  se  a  afterv/ards^ 
by  some  extraordinary  motion  occasioned  by  some  volcanic 
eruptions,  again  poured  its  waters  into  the  ev;ipora,tcd  basin, 
and  furnished  matter  for  new  layers  of  salt;  till,  having 
finally  retired  to  a  considerable  distauce/U  left  to  plants^  and 
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to  the  elements,  the  charge  of  covering  the  uihie.  The 
author  does  not  tliink  it  necessary  to  recur  to  successive  al- 
I'jsionii  to  explain  this  vast  depot  of  sah;  ihe  slow  evapora- 
tion of  the  waters  is  sufticii'nt  tor  the  purpose.  Tiie  mines 
of  Wieliczka  took  fire  in  1648,  which  kept  burning  for  two 
years. 

The  water  every  where  stagnates  ,•  the   small    declivity  of 
the  surface  almost  denies  a  current   to  the  melted  snow  and 
niin,  which  accumulate  in  particular  pl;icesj  where    they   are 
preserved   less  from  the  want  of  industry  in  the  inhabitants, 
than  Irom  the  uniform  level  of  the  soil.  We  can  seldom  go  a 
league   without   meeting  with   a   morass,  which  is  not  indeed 
deep,  but  suflicienlly  extended    to  impede    the  traveller  in 
his  route.     These  masses  of  water,,  though  they  often  termi- 
nate in  rivers,  have  not  on  that  account  more  rapidity  of  mo^ 
tion,    nor  less  expanse  of  surface  ;    the    surface  is  indeed  so 
tranquil,  that  it  is  covered  wiiii  plants,  which  spread  a  thick 
web  of  verdure  over  the  water.     In   the    south    where  the 
greater  inequality  of  surface  should    seem  to  afford  a  more 
read}'  passage  tor  the  waters,  lakes   are  nevertheless  more 
common,  and  marshes  not  less  nuinerous.     The  hills  in   that 
part  form    inclosures   or   pits,  in  which  the  waters  are   con- 
fined to  a  great  height ;  and  the  hand  of  man  does  nothing 
to    procure   their  discharge.     Thus    the  rains,    after  having 
furnished  a   refreshing  moisture  to  the  earth,  instead  of   re- 
tiring into  brooks  and  rivers,  like  the  blood   into  the    veins, 
are  seen  to  languish  in  motionless  stagnation.    Jn  the  spring, 
Tvhen  the  snows,  which  are  always  in  considerable  quantity, 
are  dissolved,  Poland  is  converted   into  a  sea  ;  travelling  is 
rendered  impracticable,  and  myri;idsof  insects  are  generated 
in  the  humid  air.     Lithuania,  which  is  the  flattest  province, 
has  also  the  largest  and  most  frequent  morasses,  which  for- 
merly served  this  country  as  a  barrier  against  the  inroads  of 
Russia.     The  uncommon  number   of  morasses  would   seem 
to  be  piejudiciai  to  the  salubrity  of  the  atmosphere;  but  the 
author  tells  us  that  he  witnessed  but  two  epidemics  in  Poland 
in  the  space  of  seven  years,  whicli   he  was  far  from  ascribing 
to  the  noxious  qualities  of  the  air.     For  four  years  he  lived 
in  the  centre  of  a  morass  which  was  moie  tlian  12,000  yards 
wide  and  of  an  indefinilc  length  ;  the   greater  part  of  it  was 
dried  during  the  summer,  without  causing  any  offensive  ex- 
halations.    The  water  vvhicti  was  left  was  quite  transparent, 
and  formed  a  beverage  not  less  agreeable  than  that  from  the 
svells.     'i'his    transparency    is    owing   lo>its    being    filtered, 
through  sand,  and    the  salubrity  to  the  nature  of  the  vessel, 
which  does  not  suffer  the  reciement  of  any  putrescent  vege- 
tables to  pass. 

The  numerous   marshes  alter  bv  deerees  the  face  of  the 
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country;  ibe  immense  quantity  of  reeds,  lilies,  and  plants, 
with  which  they  are  covered,  and  which  they  renew  every 
year,  is  highly  advantageous  to  the  soil,  which  is  elevated  in 
time  to  a  level  with  the  adjacent  lands  ;  then  it  is  forsaken 
by  the  waters  which  exert  their  fecundating  force  in  some 
other  place.  .  The  space  which  tiiey  abandon  is  covered  with 
grassland  grazed  witli  cattle  till  it  gradually  becomes  dry 
enough  for  the  operations  of  the  plough.  The  woods  are 
often  situated  in  whole  or  in  part  on  a  morass;  which,  in  a 
dry  summer,  often  proves  the  cause  of  their  destruction. 
The  peasant,  or  the  traveller  vvho  stands  in  need  of  a  fire,  per- 
haps kindles  the  dry  turf,  wliicl)  burns  like  toui^hwood;  the 
flames  catch  the  roots  and  trees,  and  if  tlie  winds  assist  in 
the  conflagration,  ihe  whole  forest  is  exposed  to  the 
devouring  element.  The  author  duriuii;  his  residence  in 
Poland  constantlv  witnessed  these  kinds  of  tires,  from  the 
beginning  of  June  till  the  commencement  of  the  wet  season 
at  the  end  of  September. 

The  ordinary  fermentation  of  vegetable  matter,  and  the 
heats  of  the  summer,  disengage  from  the  land,  the  lakes  and 
morasses,  a  quantity  of  iniiammable  air,  which  ascends  into 
the  atmosphere,  combines  with  it,  occupies  the  region  suited 
to  its  specific  levity,  and  furnishes  aliment  to  the  thunder 
and  lightning.  I'he  storms  are  most  iVequent  and  most  for- 
midable in  tlie  spring:  the  soil  of  an  extreme  tenuity,  having 
lost  its  slender  tenacity  from  the  united  effects  of  the  frost 
and  the  thaw,  and  not  yet  invested  with  the  ornaments  of 
the  summer,  imbibes  a  sudden  excess  of  heat  from  the  ac- 
cumulated fervors  of  the  sun,  which  no  mountains  intervene 
to  obscure,  gives  out  in  abutuhmce  the  gas  which  it  includes, 
and  which  escapes  into  the  region  of  tlie  thunder,  to  alarm 
llie  ]-*ole,to  awaken  his  superstition,  and  ravage  his  domain. 
The  autumn,  which  divests  the  surface  of  the  earth  of  a  part 
of  its  productions,is  also  agitated  with  tempests.  In  the  sum- 
mer they  are  more  rare,  because  the  gas  is  then  absorbed  by 
the  plants.  'J'he  winds  of  the  spring  commonly  rise  and  set 
with  the  sun  ;  they  never  blow  in  squalls,  because  they  have 
jlo  encounter  no  obstructions  in  their  way.  However  dry  or 
burning  they  may  be,  they  cause  no  cracks  in  the  earth, 
owing  to  the  small  degree  of  its  tenacity.  Its  comparative 
levity  renders  it  more  susceptible  of  heat  than  a  more  solid 
soil  ;  for  this  reason,  the  first  months  of  summer  are  hotter 
in  this  country  than  in  the  south  of  Europe,  but  the  last 
are  more  cold  ;  and  if  the  summer  anticipates  its  coming,  it 
is  prematurely  shortened  by  the  autumn,  because  the  soil 
soon  parts  with  the  heat  which  it  acquires.  The  tempera- 
ture of  Poland  is  subject  to  constant  and  excessive  variations. 
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Tlie^hbtlest  clay  is  usually  succeeded  by  a  uiijht  of  piercing 
cold.     The  fruits  of  sumujer  are  in    the  morning  oiten  seeti 
covered  with  ihe  frost  of  winter.  The  author  experienced  frost 
in    Poland  during  every  month  in   the   vear.     A   flat  coun- 
try, all  other  circumstances  being  tlie  same,  will  in  general 
be  less  warm  than  a  country  whicli  is  varied  with  mountains; 
for  if  the  mountains  produce  shade,   tliey  increase  the  heat 
by  their  reflection.     We  know  that  the   heat  of  the  sun  is 
not  sufficient  of  itself,  even  under  tiie  torrid   zone,  to  melt 
the  snow,  and  without  the  reflection  of  his  rays,  the  winters 
would  never  end.      A  large  mass  of  ice^  exposed  to  the  rays 
of  a  burning  sun,  acquires  but   little  sensible  heat,  and  the 
reflected  rays  are  felt  siillless.     But  break  the  ice  in  pieces, 
and  dispose  the  pieces  so  that  the  reflection  falls  on  the  same 
point,  you  will   obtain  a  heat  equal  to    that  of  the  strongest 
fire.     Where  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  unequal,  the  decli- 
vities of  the  hills  and  the  plains  vvhic-h  compose  it  mutually 
remit    the   direct  and    the   reflected     heat,   augment   it  by 
numerous  points  of  reflection,  break  or  avert  the  current  of 
the  winds,  and  save  from    the  chilling  influence  the   heat 
which  the  earth    has  absorbed.      In    Poknd   the  high  winds 
which  prevail  in  the  spring  and  in  the  autumn,  concur  with 
the  tenuity  and  uniform  flatness  of  the  soil, to  render  the  sum- 
mer  short,  and  the  winter   long.     The  winter  terrifies  by  its 
rigour,  and  tires  by  its  length.     The  horizon    is   a  waste  of 
snow  during  three  months  in    the  year,  and  if  it  melts  ano- 
ther fall  soon  ensues : 

Ni\  jacet  et  jactam  iiccscl  pluviaeque  resolvunt; 

Indurat  Boreas, perpetiianique  (acit. 

Ergo  ubi  delicuit  nondum  prior  ahem  vemt.         (Ovid.  Trist.) 

The  cold  sets  in  about  the  autumnal,  and  retires  about  a  month 
or  six  weeks  after  the  vernal  equinox.   Mt-n  and  beasts  often 
fall  victims  to  its  intensity.      For  three  or  four  months  in  one 
winter,  not  a  day  passed  without  some  beggars  being  frozen 
to  death  at  Leopol,  one  of  the  most  southern  towns.     And 
even  travellers,  who  are  covered  with  furs   and    armed  with 
every  precaution  against  the  cold,  are  often  arrested  on  their 
way  by  the  insuperable  rigour  of  the  frozen  air,  which   in- 
duces over  their  frame  the  sleep  of  death,     A  person  named 
Pruszynski  was  proceeding  to  Leopo!  on  a  sledge  dravvti  by 
six  liorses;  in  the   vicinity  of  the  town   they   missed  their 
way  ;  they  called  out  to  the  postilion,  but  he  was  stiflf  upon 
his  horse  anddid  not  hear;  the  coachman  still  held  the  reins, 
but  had  lost  his  senses  and   his  life.     The  master  appeared 
asleep,but  he  was  frozen  under  his  pelisse  :  in  short,  the  whole 
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party  were  either  dead,  or  on  the  verge  of  death.  This  iiu- 
happ3'  fate  principally  happens  to  Jews^valets,  and  peasants, 
ivho  are  exposed  hy  the  unfeeling  brutality  of  their  masters 
to  all  the  rigour  of  a  frozen  sky;  while  themselves,  enveloped 
in  the  skins  of  bears,  smoke  their  pipes  at  their  ease  round 
an  enormous  stove, where  they  courageously  brave  the  winter's 
rage,  and  think  not  of  the  ill§  which  they  do  not  feel.  In 
1493,  the  Turks  had  memorable  experience  of  the  unsparing 
severity  of  the  climate  ;  for  having  pursued  the  Poles,  whorn 
they  had  beaten  into  the  centre  of  the  country,  the  frost 
set  in  before  they  could  retire,  and  destroyed  more  than  the 
sword  of  the  enemy,  [t  is  far  from  uncommon  to  meet  with 
persons  who  have  been  deprived  both  of  nose  and  ears  by 
the  fitnd  of  frost.  A  young  traveller  alighted  on  a  very 
cold  day  at  an  inn  where  the  autlior  was,  when  takingout 
his  handkerchief  to  wipe  his  nose,he  pulled  off  the  tip  like  a 
piece  of  ice.  The  author  says  that  the  company  could  with 
great  difficulty  prevent  him  f'om  clapping  a  pistol  to  his 
liead  in  a  fit  of  despair,  but  that  they  at  last  succeeded  iu 
persuading  him,  that  it  was  possible  to  be  happy  mthout  a 
nose. 

The  ancients,  who  had  no  irrstrument  for  measuring  the 
temperature  of  a  climate,  were  wont  to  estimate  it  by  its 
vegetable  and  animai  productions.  They  had  melancholy 
ideas  of  a  country  where  the  vine  never  ripened  its  fruit  : 

'  Non  iiic  pampiiiei  dulcis  latetjuva  sub  umbrS  ; 
Nee  cumulant  latos  fervida  musta  lacus :' 

or  where  no  apples  were  seen  on  the  trees,  poma  negat  rt- 
,^io.  In  the  spring  the  Polish  fruit  trees  blossom  in  lavish 
abundance,  but  the  blossoms  seldom  come  to  fruit,  and  if  the 
Howers  escape  the  frost,  it  is  sure  to  kill  the  fruit.  They 
have  some  walnuts  of  an  exquisite  flavour  iu  the  south  ;  and 
iu  the  north, a  species  of  plum  which  seems  indigenous  to  the 
soil.  Of  tiie  forest  trees,  the  pine,  birch  and  alder  are  the 
predominant.  Oaks  are  rare  ;  the  plane,''vvhic[i  accommodates 
jtself  to  all  climates,  flourishes  in  Poland  ;  l>ut  the  beech  has 
notyet  been  planted  with  success.  The  maple,  linden,  elm, and 
ash,  would  multiply,  if  pains  were  taken  to  remove  the  trees 
which  stifle  their  growth,  or  make  them  shoot  up  into  along 
stem  hardly  strong  enough  to  bear  the  bunch  of  leave  at 
the  top.  The  box  is  in  this  country  an  exoTic  shrub,  which 
passes  the  winter  in  the  green-iiouse.  If  wecxcept  the  fo- 
rests and  brushwood,  we  tind  neither  tree  nor  bush  in  the 
ruunlry,  nor  around  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth  nre  seen   most  in  the 
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marshes  or  in  their  vicinity.  They  have  a  species  of  prickly 
grass  which  bears  a  grain  what  iac-dWedmavna,  either  i'rcm  ihe 
inncle  of  ooHecting  itj  from  the  foriU  and  flavour,  or  because 
it  is  iiioug!it  to  haVe  fallen  from  heaven  like  the  manna  of 
the  Hebrews.  It  is  galheied  before  sun-rise,  in  the  month 
of  May.  They  place  a  sort  of  sieve  or  extended  net  on  the 
spot;  and  the  grains  fall  into  the  net  with  the  drops  of  dew, 
which  are  drained  off.  In  Pe^-sia  the  same  grain  h  collected 
with  the  same  precautions,  according  to  the  account  of 
M.  Gmel'n.  In  an  old  poem  composed  in  the  year  1500, 
mention  is  made  of  a  manna  which  fell  from  heaven  in  the 
environs  of  Sibenico,  in  Croatia.  Another  poet  says  of  the 
same  town  ; 

*  Manna  solo,  Sibenicc,  tuo,  felicibus  astris 
Ambrosias  tiibuit  nectareasque  dapes.' 

The  author  thinks  that  this  grain  is  the  primitive  rice,  be- 
cause, I'ke  it,  it  grows  only  in  humid  places.  Of  the  farinace- 
ous grains,  they  cultivate  wheat,  rye,  buckwheat,  oats,  bar- 
ley, millet.  The  oats  are  very  fine,  barley  is  abundant, 
wheat  is  rare,  and  the  buckwheat  moderate.  The  soil  pos- 
sesses little  aptitude  for  the  culture  of  wheat ;  but  the  barley, 
which  is  sown  in  the  sand,  yields  an  abundant  liarvest.  The 
sand  serves  as  a  filtre  for  the  water,  which  it  receives  from 
the  snow  and  the  rain  ;  the  heat  of  the  sun  pumps  the  mois- 
ture back  to  the  surface,and  nourishes  the  plant.  If  the  sum- 
mer is  dry  this  resource  soon  fails,  all  the  crops  ripen  befdie 
their  time. 

The  differences  which  the  climate  occasions  in  the  vegeta- 
ble, are  found  in  the  animal  kingdom  ;  food  and  local  cir- 
cumstances  impart  a  variety  to  the  species,  or  different  cha- 
racteristics to  the  same  genus.  The  Polish  horse  is  small, 
thick-chested,  and  full  of  fire,  even  in  the  greatest  ex- 
tremities of  frost.  He  is  obstinate  in  surmounting  obstacles, 
unwearied  in  the  course,  not  at  all  delicate  in  his'food.  He 
is  capable  of  living  on  the  bark  of  trees ;  imd  in  winter  he 
acquires,  like  the  fallow  deer,  a  sort  of  fur  which  covers 
his  body  and  his  legs  witii  hairs  of  three  or  four  inches 
long.  A  horse  not  much  bigger  thnn  h.is  rider  will  gallop 
with  him  for  15  or '20  leagues,"  and  often  without  the  spur 
or  any  other  encouragement  than  the  cheering  whistle  cf 
the  person  on  his  back,  '  Longis  citrsibus  aptus  tqum,'  said 
Ovid  of  the  horses  of  Besserabia.  Strabo  pays  the  same 
compliment  to  those  of  Little  Tartary,  The  cattle,  like  the 
horse,  are  of  diminutive  species.  Tlie  cows  are  meagre, 
smaii,  and  give  little  milk;  those  which -have  been   trans- 
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ported  from  Holland,  soon  degenerate,  Tacif.us  said  of  the 
cattle  of  Germany,  '  nee  armenlis  qiiidem  suus  honor  et 
gloria  frontis.'  Strabo  makes  the  same  remark  on  the  oxen 
of  the  Crimea,  and  ascribes  the  want  of  horns  to  the  eflects- 
of  the  cold.  This  remark  proves  the  alteration  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  climate  of  the  continent,  for  the  oxen 
of  the  Ukraine,  of  Hungary,  and  even  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Tartary,  are  of  a  very  large  breed  ;  nor  are  they 
destitiiteof  ihatgloryof  forehead  wnich  Tacitus  seems  to 
have  admired.  They  have  no  asses  in  Poland  ;  it  is  an  ani- 
mal which  could  not  endure  the  intensity  of  the  cold.  The 
hog  resei'nhles  the  wild  boar,  wiih  whom  he  often  associates  ; 
the  dug  retains  the  ferocity  of  the  wolf  or  the  fox  ;  he  is 
very  sul))ect  to  madness,  which  the  natives  call  jolly  ;  but 
it  is  a  folly  which  they  dread  as  much  as  death.  They 
bring  up  great  numbeis  of  gee^e.  Though  Poland  is  not 
destitute  of  cats,  yet  they  are  insufficient  to  keep  down  the 
myriads  of  rats,  who,  as  if  confident  in  their  numbers, 
seem  to  defy  the  hostility  of  man.  While  the  author  was  in 
Poland,  this  race  of  marauders  gnawed  off  the  scented  pig- 
tail of  his  valet.  We  may  credit  the  reports  of  history,  that 
one  of  the  kings  of  Poland  was  devoured  l)y  rats  in  an  island 
in  the  centre  of  a  morass.  Roebucks  are  very  common, 
and  without  a  tail.  This  animal,  which  is  yellow  in  summer, 
turns  grey  in  winter  ;  the  squirrel  undergoes  the  same  change 
even  when  in  the  house  and  sheltered  from  the  cold.  Tlie 
wild  boar  is  not  otten  seen;  the  deer  is  not  common,  the 
stag  still  less  ;  but  there  are  hares  in  abundance.  Reptiles 
are  very  numerous,  the  vicinity  of  the  morasses  attracts  and 
feeds  a  quantity  of  serpents,  which  are  so  familiar,  that 
the  author  saw  several  coiled  together  on  the  floor, 
in  an  elevMted  apartment.  Frogs  and  toads  necessarily 
multiply  in  an  aquatic  soil  ;  their  croaking  drowns  the  music 
of  the  birds;  and  nothing  can  prevent  them  from  making 
their  way  into  the  houses,  where  they  are  very  troublesome. 
Birds  vvliich  live  on  insects  are  numerous;  nightingales  in 
particular  are  heard  in  abundance  ;  and  their  note  is  more 
melodious  than  those  of  France.  The  waters  produce  my- 
riads of  insects,  some  of  which  constitute  a  sort  of  plagu€. 
The  ice  and  snow  are  hardly  dissolved  by  the  breath  of 
spring,  before  tiie  air  is  peopled  with  clouds  of  gnats,  which 
lay  close  siege  to  the  inhabitants  from  the  month  of  May 
to  that  of  August,  and  continue  their  offensive  operations, 
night  and  6s.y,  within  doors  and  without,  against  the  sensi- 
ti\'e  skin  of  man.  Their  stings  cause  tumours  or  ulcera- 
tions, accoi  ding  to  the  temperament  of  the  individual.  The 
most  formidabre  insect  which  infests  the  Poles,  is  the  locusts 
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Clouds  of  locusts,  which  darken  the  atmosphere,  at  timesarise 
from  the  south,  armed  with  famine  and  despair.  The  scythe 
does  not  cut  down  the  harvest  with  so  much  celerity  as  the 
ravenous  mouths  of  these  marauders.  Alter  a  few  hours  the 
most  fertile  fields  are  converted  into  barren  wilds;  the  trees 
on  which  they  rest,  bend  beneath  the  weight.  When  any 
sudden  fatality  overtakes  them,  the  earth  is  covered  above  a 
foot  deep  with  the  numbers  of  their  dead  ;  the  putrefied 
mass  infects  the  air,  and  produces  a  pest.  The  prodigious 
multiplication  of  these  insects  would  be  incredible  if  it  were 
nut  proved  by  incontrovertible  facts.  At  Aries,  at  Beau- 
ceire,  and  atTarascon,  in  Trance,  they  once  collected  3000 
quintals  of  their  eggs,  which  in  the  following  year  would 
have  produced  an  army  of  more  than  five  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  millions  of  locusts.  From  this  fact  we  may 
form  some  judgment  of  what  must  happen  in  a  country 
where  no  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  the  generation 
vf  this  deslruclive  scourge. 

Nature  bus  not  bestowed  oti  Poland  any  of  those  pictu- 
resque views  which  interest  the  sLnsibihiy  of  the  painter  and 
the  poet.  Tlie  traveller  is  not  deliglUed  on  his  way  by  the 
agreeable  va/iely  of  mountains  and  of  vales  ;  no  hills,  crown- 
ed with  beautiful  foliage,  rise  from  the  borders  of  a  meadow 
enamelled  with  flowers,  where  the  pleasure  oi  the  view  is 
heiiihtened  bv  the  aspect  of  a  bubbiiiiij  silvery  stream.  The 
forests,  sombre,  dreary  and  wet,  excite  no  delicious  reveries ; 
the  turf,  foul  and  humid,  offers  no  secmily  of  repose  ;  all  sen- 
timents of  a  more  agreeable  cast  are  vancjuished  by  the  sen- 
sations of  pain  wliLch  are  inliicled  by  the  stings  of  insects, 
tlie  hum  of  whose  sw.irnfmg  myriads  alone  interrupts  the 
morne  silence  of  the  woods.    • 

^3ome  writers  have  exclaimed,  happi/  h  that  people  zeho 
are  ignorant  oj  commerce  and  the  arts !  We  are  of  opinion 
that  not  only  the  felicity  but  the  power  c)f  a  people  are  pro- 
portioned to  the  extent  and  vigour  of  their  hndustr}'.  But 
commerce  and  the  arts  are  necessary  to  give  full  employment 
to  the, active  pcVwers  of  man.  The  most  powerful  nation  is 
that  which,  all  other  advantages  being  equal,  most  favours 
commerce  and  the  arts;  for  such  a  nation  is  strong  not  only 
by  the  natural  force  of  its  ma^s,  buLby  tlie  muhiplied  labours 
olits  industry.  Tyre  and  ^idon  proved  to  Asia  what  infinite 
advantages  commerce  and  the  arts  impart  to  a  small  number 
of  people  over  an  immensity  of  idle  population.  Egypt,  con- 
fined within  its  Delta,  extended  its  dominion  to  the  Indies. 
The  maritime  towns  of  Greece  gave  laws  to  the  barbarians  of 
the  continent.  If  it  had  not  been  for  her  domestic  factions, 
(Sarthage  might  have  extinguished  the  power  of  Rome,  and 
Apt.  Vol.  12.  '  LI 
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conquered  the  empire  which  she  yielded  to   her  rival.     T\\€ 
commercial  republic  of  Venice  mii>ht  have  rivalled  the  splen- 
dor of  the  Roman  eaipire.if  her  suspicious  government  would 
have    permitted  her  to  make  soldiers  of  her  citizens  and    to- 
confer  liberty  on  her  slaves.     It  is  to  her  commerce  and  her 
industry  that  England  owes  her  present  preponderance  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world.     The  arts  are  the  measure  by  which  wc 
may    calculate   the   strength  of  political   associations;    the 
more  they  are  extended,  the  more  powerful  is  the  state.     In 
a  state,  wl)ere  the  arts  flourish,  and  the  means  of  enjoyment 
are  of  course  numerous  and  diversified,  the  dread  of  priva- 
tion will  combine  with  the  horror  of  servitude  to  energize  the 
resistance   to  foreign    domination.     In   a  country  where  we 
find  no  objects  of  gratiticalion,  no  eomibrlsor  conveniences 
on  the   way,  where   we  see  every  where  de&olale  wastes  and 
stagnant  waters,  where  the  course  of  the  rivers  is  impeded  by 
reeds  and  filth,    where  tl)e  best  land  is  occupied    by  forest?, 
where  the  state  of  the  roads    proves  that  if  there  are  men, 
there  is  no  industry,  no  commercial  intercourse  ;  where  the 
plains  are  hardly   scratched  by  the  plough,  where  weeds  are 
more  numerous  than  blades  of  wholesome  grain,  where  there 
are   rather  morasses  than  meadows;    where  the  hard  coarse 
grass  would  be  fit  only  for  asses,  if  the  climate   were  not  too 
rigorous  for  the  existence  of  that  animal ;  where  the  whole 
country  seems  only  one  wideexpanse  ofoverwhehning  gloom, 
where  the  tliinly-scatlered  villages  are  buried  in  the  marshes, 
where  there  are  no  gardens,  no  gresn  nor  artificin!  enclosures  ; 
where  the  towns,  which  hardi}'  deserve  liie  name,,  are  envelo- 
ped in  the  mud;  in  such  arountry  we  may  be  certain  that  the 
arts  are  neglected  and  utiknovvn,  that  there  is  neither  publie 
spirit  nor  political  consideration.    Yet  sucii    was  the  state  cf 
Poland  whea  the  author  wrote;   and    notwithstanding    the 
transfers  of  dominion  which  it  has  since  undergone,  sueh,  os 
not  very*id liferent,  is  probably  its  present  state. 

The  ir»terior  of  a  Polish  hovel  would  shew  to  how  few 
wants  man  is  subject,  and  h.ow  few  things  are  necessary  for 
their  gratification.  A  room,  an  oven  of  earth,  a  put,  a  bowl, 
some  wooden  spoons,  a  hatchet,  a  knife,  a  shelf  suspended 
or  fixed  in  the  wall,  the  trunk  of  a  fir-tree  cut  in  the  shape 
of  a  cone,  to  pound  the  grain  on  which  he  subsists,  a  plnnk 
of  wood  on  which  he  kueads  his  paste,  a  plough,  a  pair  of 
oxen,  a  cow,  some  hogs,  poultry,  ducks  or  geese,  tliese  are 
all  the  slock  and  accommodations  of  a  peasant  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances; his  bed  is  the  earth,  or  ihe  arch  of  his  ovetK 
I'lee  persons  may  have  a  little  more  magnificence;  but  un- 
jess  theyhavelen  vassals,  their  establishment  is  not  superior 
lo  that  of  a  vassal,     if  they  have  twenty  or  tlwrty  vaisals> 
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they  have  usually  a  couple  of  rooms,  a  feather-bed  of  two 
feet  and  a  lialf  wide,  placed  on  two  planks,  and  two 
trusscls,  surmounted  with  half  a  dozen  pillows,  without 
cauo[>y  or  curtains;  some  pieces  of  china  ;  a  box  made  of 
brass  or  tin,  fortified  vvilh  a  padlock,  to  hold  sugar;  an 
earlhern  stove,  a  wooden  chimney-piece,  without  poker  or 
tontfs;  a  table  covered  with  apiece  of  carpetting,  some  chairs 
stuffed  with  hay;  walls  washed  with  chalk,  decorated  with 
grotesque  figures,  wilh  paper-hangings  or  some  pieces  yf 
silk  stuff;  a  simple  plank,  and  sometimes  earth  instead  of 
floor  ;  such  is  the  interior  of  most  of  the  houses,  and  even 
palaces ;  the  last  have  only  more  extent,  more  apartments, 
and  more  stoves.  One  stove  sei  ves  for  three  or  four  cham- 
bers. VVl)atever  may  be  the  number  of  the  apartments,  there 
are  no  beds  except  for  the  famih^;  the  masters  themselves 
have  usually'  only  a  mattress  and  many  pillows  ;  instead  of 
curtains  they  make  use  of  a  piece  of  cloth  or  tapestry  in  the 
form  of  a  screen.  The  stranger  who  obtains  admission  into 
these  palaces  must  carry  every  thing  with  him,  even  to  his 
pot  dc  nuit,  or  resolve  to  sleep  like  the  early  Romans  on  dry 
leaves  or  straw,  or  between  two  skins. 

Though  beer  is  very  common  among  the  Poles,  yet  the 
art  of  brewing  seems  to  be  practised  principall}'  by  the  Ger- 
mans. The  preparation  of  spirituous  liquors  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Jews.  Brandy,  procured  from  grain,  is  the  favourite 
liquor  of  the  country  ;  from  the  child  to  the  old  man  it  is  in 
general  use:  tlie  consumption  is  prodigious:  this  coarse 
brandy  tbrms  the  basis  of  the  liqueurs  of  Dantzic,  which 
are  so  celebrated  abroad.  The  rural  economy  of  Poland  is 
in  the  lowest  state  of  (ic:Tradation.  '  Our  countries,' says 
Montesquieu,  'are  not  cultivated  in  proportion  to  their  ferti- 
lity but  in  proportion  to  their  liberty;  wherever  the  cultivator 
is  debased  agriculture  cannot  flourish  ;  it  necessarily  lan- 
guishes among  a  people  who  are  in  a  slate  of  slavery.'  \Vlien 
agriculture  is  abandoned  to  slaves,  it  is  sure  to  produce  the 
Tdin  of  empires;  their  prosperity  depei-is  on  the  honours 
which  agriculture  enjoys.  The  cultivator  who  cannot  possess 
property,  has  no  desire  of  acquiring  it ;  as  he  does  not  labour 
for  iiimself,  he  has  a  sort  of  interest  in  performing  his  work 
ill  :  the  aversion  which  i.s  natural  aQ"ainst  a  master  who  forces 
him  to  toil,  the  resentment  of  the  wrongs  and  insults  which 
he  receives^  do, not  operate  as  encouragements  to  industry. 
Man  vvlio  is  treated  like  a  beast,  acquires  the  nature  of  a 
beast.  While  the  Polish  peasant  goads  on  his  oxen  before,the 
nlub  is  employed  to  hasten  his  steps  behind  :  the  horned  pair 
■  nay  be  obedient  to  the  lash,  but  th.e  animal  by  whom  it  is 
iuHicLed  is  riot  sio  pasily    brought   into  suhiection;   he  f.nds 
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out  a  thousand  ways  of  frustrating  the  cruelty  of  his  tyrant ; 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  make  him  employ  any  extra- 
ordinary exertion  ;  be  cannot  be  led  otherwise  than  he  has 
been  used  to  go.  The  prescription  which  regulates  the 
time  and  the  mode  of  labour,  is  the  only  law  which  slaves 
acknowledge  in  their  favoui;,  and  whicli  even  their  mastere 
are  constrained  to  reverence.  They  are  in  other  respects 
impervious  to  instruction,  and  custom  supplies  the  want  of 
understanding.  It  is  not  astonishing  that  with  such  culti- 
vators all  the  attempts  at  agricultural  improvement  have 
miscarried. 

The  origin  and  progressofthe  arts  and  sciences  maylbe  traced 
in  the  language  of  a  nation.  In  examining  the  language  of 
Poland,  we  hnd  that  the  natives  derived  from  Germany  the 
terms,  and  consequently  theknovvledgcofevery  thing  relative 
to  the  artificial  contrivances,  the  comforts,  and  conveniences 
of  soc'al  life.  From  the  French  they  have  borrowed  their 
expressions  of  sentiment,  and  of  the  airections  relative  to  the 
point  of  honour.  According  to  the  Polish  annals,  letters 
were  unknown  until  the  fourteenth  century,  when  Casimir 
the  Great,  the  Alfred  of  Poland,  founded  the  univeisilv 
of  Cracow.  Letters  were  known  long  before  the}^  produced 
any  fruit;  for  it  was  not  till  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the 
reign  of  Sigismond,that  they  gave  any  signs  of  life;  Lutheran - 
ism  and  Calvinism,  which  accompanied  tlie  restoration  of 
learniiig  in  the  west,  made  great  progress  in  Poland,  where  the 
most  profound  ignorance  favoured  the  multiplication  o/" sects. 
But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  first  society  of  Unita- 
rian Christians  ^vas  founded  among  the  Poles,  and  that  to 
their  teachers,  under  tb.e  ivdmeoi'  Fr  a  (res  Poloni,  we  are  in- 
debted for  one  of  the  best  and  most  rational  expositions  of 
the  Christian  Sc/ip(un;3.  M.  Vautrin  well  reuiarks,  *  that 
.religion  is  that  bond  which  attaches  citizens  to  their  coun- 
try, man  to  liis  duties,  chikhcn  to  their  parents,  and  the 
human  race  to  God.'  According  to  this  explanation,  a  re- 
ligious person  meaiis  one  v.tio  performs  all  the  relative  duties 
ot  life.  But  when,  as  happens  so  generally  in  the  world, 
"what  is  called  v/orship,  which  is  the  mere  ;'.ccessoi'3'  of  reli- 
gion, is  subslituted  for  the  principal,  tlic  word  religion, 
which  is  clear  and  definite  in  itself,  is  rendered  so  vague  and 
indistiiactj'that  it  has  ahnost  as  many  meanings  as  there  are 
individuals.  ALmkind  will  never  be  brought  to  any  thing 
like  unity  in  religion  till  they  learn  to  despise  the  vapid  ce- 
remonials, and,  instead  of  prostrating  tiiemselves  in  temples 
made  with  hands,  to  worship  the  great  Creator  in  heart  and 
life,  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

A  taste  for  philosophy  and  the  sciences  has  not  yet  pene- 
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tvated  info  Poland  ;  but  the  country  may  claim  the  honour 
othaving  given  birlli  to  Copernicus,  who  was  born  atThorn, 
unci  studied  at  the  university  of  Cracovi\  The  Polish  litera- 
ture is  very  scanty,  except  in  poetical  translations  ;  for  which 
the  language  is  said  to  be  adaiirab'v  adapted.  Horace,  Vir- 
gil, Ar'osto,  'I'asrfo,  Milton,  t!ie,Hcnriade  of  VoUaire,  Sec, 
have  already  made  their  appearance  in  Polish  verse.  Bat 
the  country  in  general  is  covered  with  a  thick  cloud  of  igno- 
rance; and  we  no  where  meet  witi)  a  mathematician  or  phi- 
losopher. A  lady,  who  had  made  a  collection  of  natural 
history,  told  the  author  one  day  that  she  was  uneasy  about 
the  fate  of  her  collection.  *  My  heirs,'  said  she,  '  will 
never  know  the  value  of  these  things  ;  I  am  not  acquain-icd 
with  a  .single  individual  in  the  country  who  cultivates  this 
branch  of  science;  and  to  makea  present  of  it  to  the  repub- 
lic, would  be  only  to  annihilate  the  fruit  of  my  labours.' 

It  is  in  the  number  of  his  household,  and  the  luxuries  of 
his  table,  that  the  Polish  noble  loves  to  display  his  wealth. 
But  his  domestics,  wdiich  are  very  numerous,  cost  him 
jiitle  ;  for  they  are  said  to  eat  like  swine,  to  sleep  like  horses, 
and  to  obey  hkedogs.  The  master  gives  himself  little  trou- 
ble about  their  lodging  or  their  food.  Bread,  clothina:,  a 
moderate  salary  of  24  sous  a  week,  with  some  occasional 
correction  of  the. cudgel,  constitute  the  whole  of  tlieir  pay. 
'J'hey  lie  where  they  can,  in  a  stable,  vestibule,  corridor,  or 
hall,  on  a  plank,  or  a  sack  of  hav  ;  they  eat  where  they  can, 
and  what  they  can.  Provided  the  master  of  the  family  wants 
nothing  himself,  he  takes  no  concern  about  others,  not  even 
about  strangers,  vvho  enjoy  the  benefit  only  of  his  table  and 
his  roof.  At  his  table  tlie  Pole  is  more  sumptuous  than  de- 
licate, more  gluttonous  than  nice,  if  he  has  a  service  of 
plate,  he  has  no  linen  ;  if  liie  dishes  consist  of  poultry,  game, 
and  fish,  they  are  associated  with  barley-bread.  It  is  in  the 
variety  or  sumptuousness  of  the  beverage  that  we  find  the 
principal  luxury  of  the  table,  and  attraction  of  the  guests. 
At  all  times,  people,  who  have  no  vineyards,  have  been 
more  intemperate  than  those  who  have.  The  Thracians, 
conupted  by  the  Persians  under  Darius,  and  by  the  Greeks 
before  Alcibiades,  were  reckoned  great  drinkers ;  at  present 
intemperance  prevails  most  ambng  the  inhabitants  of' the 
north,  and  not  least  among  the  Poles.  An  ambitious,  vin- 
dictive, or  factious  Pole,  brings  over  as  many  persons  to 
his  views  as  he  can  inundate  stomachs  with  floods  of  brandy 
or  offline.  He  would  olten  sell  his  father  for  drink,  or  even 
sacrifice  the  modesty  of  his  wife.  Parties  of  Poles  often  asso- 
ciate to  go  to  a  friend's  house  at  a  distance,  in  order  to  empty 
his   cellar^    and    devour   his   provisions ;  after   which  they 
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proceed  on  the  same  errand  to  some  other  habitation.  This 
conspiracy  of  drunkards  would  be  more  frequent,  if  tlie  great 
distance  which  separates  the  houses  of  the  richer  inhabitants 
did  not  place  so  many  impediments  in  the  way.  In  the  re- 
pasts of  persons  of  distinction,  there  seems  at  first  an  air  of 
singular  moderation  and  sobriety:  a  small  cruet  of  sourish 
I^'rench  white  wine  is  placed  near  every  cover,  with  a  large 
flaggon  of  vvater  ;  but  towards  the  middle  of  thp  feast  the 
toasts  begin  to  circulate  in  bumpers  of  Hungarian  wine.  One 
glass  serves  the  whole  cum[)any,  which  is  changed  every 
toast  ;  this  is  filled,  and  every  individual  is  expected  to 
drink  it  dry.  'I'he  glass,  whicli  passes  from  mouth  to  n)onth, 
is  no  sooner  emptied,  than  anutiier  apjjears,  in  which  the 
?noustac/ies  of  the  cou'ipuny  are  successively  dipped.  If  the 
individual  w'ho  drinjis  do  not  stand  up,  it  is  reckoned  an 
affront  to  the  host,  and  to  the  person  whose  health  is  drank; 
$0  that  there  is  nothing  but  a  perpetual  alternation  of  rising 
up  and  sitting  dov.n  while  the  table  lasts. 

Hungary  produces  one  of  the  richest  wines  in  Europe,   it 
maybe  kept  a  long  time -without  losing  the  sweetness  of 
must.     It  is  not  in  perfection   till   it  is  ten  or  fifteen  years 
old,  when  it  passes  for  Tokai.  •  It  is  a  wine  which  undergoes 
only  a  slow  and  gentle  fermentation  ;  and  exhales  no  acid 
gas.     Its  saccharine  matter  is  not  combined  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water  to  produce  a  violent  fermentation.    It  stu- 
pefies rather  than  intoxicates  the  drinker.  Thus  the  Pole  dis- 
plays no  excess  of  mirth  in  his  ebriety.  The  high  price  of  this 
wine,  and  the  ayidit\'  with  which  it  is  sought,  have  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  dissipate  the  fortunes  of  the  rich.     The 
starosle  Malakowski  had  expended  more  than  a  million  of 
livres  on  this   article  of  luxury.     He  drank  it  out  of  a  glass 
%vhich  contained  two  bottles.    At  the  time  wlien  the  present 
observer  was  in  Poland,  the  use  of  napkins  had  not  been  long 
known  ;  and  wp  are  informed  that  the  father  of  the  great  and 
pompous  noble,  prince   Radzivil,   during   a  certain  splendid 
festival,  wiped  a  plate,  before  it  was  presented  to  a  lady,  with 
the  end  of  his  shirt.   The  Polessuffer  the  hair  to  grow  on  the 
upper  lip  ;  but  shave  the  head,   with  the  exception  of  a  tuft 
of  hair  which  is  left  to  grow  on  the  top.     It  is  in  this  tuft  of 
liair,  which  is  not  more  than  two  inches  long,  that  thatuucom- 
moil  malady,  wfiieh  is  called  the  plica,  appears.  To  this  un- 
common malady  the  Poles  seem  to  have  an  exclusive  claiin.  It 
mats  the  hairs  together  till  they  are  twisted  into  cords,  into 
which  blood-vessels  are  received.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
the  amputation  causes  death;  nevertheless,   the    author  says 
t-liat  it  has  been  occasionally  performed  without  any  incon- 
venience ;  the  only  diiliculty  is  to  slauuch  ttie  lii3pinorrha^2 
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which  ensues.  This  disease  is  said  to  be  the  effect  of  filth, 
i^ersons  who  are  affected  with  the  plica,  never  make  use  of 
the  comb;  and  they  he  with  the  head  bare,  on  hay,  or  ia 
the  dust. 

We  should  suppose  that  a  certain  degree  of  neatness  was 
always  combined  wilh  luxury  :  but  we  often  see  them  sepa- 
rated among  the  Poles.  A  Pole,  who  is  dressed  in  velvet, 
will  be  seen  wiping  liis  nose  with  his  fingers  ;  tiie  proprietor 
of  a  palace  is  often  eaten  up  with  lice,  for  this  disgusting  insect 
is  so  common  that  it  ceases  to  disgust.  The  occupant  of  a 
cottage  will  be  seen  covered  with  silk  and  gold  ;  and  he  who 
has  a  large  establishment,  will  be  destitute  of  objects  of  con- 
venience ;  he  will  have  chambers  without  beds,  and  chini- 
nies  without  poker  and  longs. 

It  is  an  indubitable  fact,  that  the  habitudes  of  absolute 
power  uniformly  harden  the  heart.  The  vassalage  which 
prevails  i.i  Poland  encourages  the  tyrannical  propensities  of 
man.  Tyranny,  however  narrow  niay^be  tbe  sphere  withia 
which  it  IS  exercised,  soon  learns  to  refer  every  thing  to  it- 
self, and  to  become  indifferent  to  the  sensations  of  others. 
The  Pole,  who  is  rendered  tyrannical  by  the  early  taste  of 
arbitrary  power,  soon  becomes  callous  to  the  sufferings  of 
those  around  him.  Thus  all  the  tender  sympathies  of  huma^ 
nity  are  withered  and  despised.  The  author  tells  us  that  he 
has  been  a  witnessof  assassinations,  which  would  have  thrown 
whole  provinces  into  confusion  ;  but  concerning  which  hardly 
any  thing  was  said  even  on  the  spot.  A  Masalki  caused  a 
peasant  lo  be  devoured  by  dogs,  because  he  had  accidentally 
frightened  his  horse  ;  a  Radzivil  ordered  the  belly  of  one  of 
his  vassals  to  be  opened,  into  which  he  put  his  feet,  as  a  re- 
medy ibr  the  rheumatism.  Cruelty  is  never  the  associate  of 
true  courage;  the  Pole  is  said  to  be  bold  only  when  he  is 
drunk.  The  Polish  peasantry,  indeed,  fought  well  under 
the  banners  of  Kosciusko  ;  but  most  of  the  nobles  sacrificed 
their  country  to  their  selfishness  and  cowardice.  The  Jews 
constitute  a  large  pari  of  the  population  of  Poland,  as  Casimir 
the  Great,  who  kepi  a  Jewish  mistress,  conceded  many  pri- 
vileges to  that  nation,  which  they  still  enjoy.  The  principal 
of  these  consist  in  being  subject  only -to  the  jurisdiction  of 
•the  vayvode,  whom  they  know  how  to  conciliate  by  presents; 
in  being  allowed  to  settle  their  own  differences  in  civil  mat- 
ters; and  in  an  exemption  from  every  charge,  but  the  national 
imposts,  and  tiie  capitation  which  is  due  to  the  local  lords. 
These  have  a  great  interest  in  promoting  the  establishment 
of  the  Jews  on  tlieir  estates,  as  they  are  the  principal  vendors 
^sf  the  produce,  which  would  have  little  value  without  their 
^nt^iYfiiiiioB.     ^'he  ^reweri^s  and  digtilleries,  the  mills  aud 
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inns,  which  belong  to   -he  lord,  are   farmed  by    the  Jews. 
Jtis  the  Jew  to  whom  he  is  ciiielly  iudebied   tor   his  pecu- 
niary supplies.     The  descendants  ol'x^braham  are  said  to  be 
greater  cheats  in  Poland  than  in  any  other  part,  because  they 
have  more  oporiunilies  of  exercising  their  rapacity,   in   the 
diversity  of  trades  and  occupatious'which  Lhey  exclusively 
piossess.     They  constitute  the  oiJy  agents  of  couimerce,  and 
the  only  artisans.     Free  to  exercise  all  trades,  lhey  are  nei- 
ther fettered  by  the  reeirictions  of  corporations,   nor  the  ex- 
pence  of  licences,  but  they  attach   tliemselves   most  to  those 
which  require  the  smallest  portion  of  inuennity  and  toil.  They 
are  millers,   tailors,  leather-dres-sers,  lace-men,  pewterers ;  but 
lhey  do  not  furnish  carpenters,  weavv-^rs,  watch-makers,  or  sur- 
geons. Though  in  the  former  stale  of  Poland,  everv  encourage- 
ment was  afforded  to  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  though  by  ab- 
juring Judaism  lhey  might  have  acquired  landed  property,  and 
become  eligible  to  tiie  most  lucrative  and    honourable  posts, 
yet  they  had  the  courage  to  resist  the  hire  of  privileges  which 
would  notprobtibly  liave  been  withstood  with  so  much  firm- 
ness by  any  other  sect.     The   Polish  Jews  seem   to   possess 
more  of  the  spirit  of  tlieir  ancient  legislator,  and  to  furnish 
doctors  and  rabbies  to  the  rest  of  Europe.     But  it  is  time  to 
conclude  this  article.     The  work   which  has  furnished  the 
materials  will  be  found  to  contain  more  inRjrmaticin  repealing 
Poland,  than  any  other  book  with  w  hich  we  are  acquainted^- 
fSome  parts  of  the  account  may  appear  to  differ  from  that  of 
Mr.  Burnet  in  a   former  number,   or   of  iM.  Gilibert  in  ihe 
present  Appendix.      But  different  writers  will  view  the  same 
subject  in   different  lights,    and  some  variations  may  be  ex- 
pected  in  the  description  of  a  tract  of  country  so  ejctensive 
as  Poland  (j;/ce   was.     M.  Vautrin  had  resided  several  years 
jn  the  country  which  he  describes;  and  we  have   no  reason 
to  call  in  question  either    the  ddigence  of  his  research,  the 
accuracy  ot  his  remarks,  or  the  veracity  of  his  narrative. 


Art.  XT. — Thcorie  du  Beau,  S^'c. 

Theory  of  the  Beaulful  in  Nature  and  in  Art  :  a  posthumous 
i-Vork  of  i\  J.  Barthez,  Physiriun  to  the  Emptror  and  the 
i'loxet  nment,  formerly  Chancellor  of  the  Uiiiveraitij  of  Medi- 
cine ofMontptUier,  and  Counsellor  of  State,  Member  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  and  of  almost  all  the  celebrated    Acade- 

■  mies  of  Europe.  Arrungtd  and  published  by  his  Brother; 
uith  a  Life  of  the  Author.  Qvo,  Paris.  Imported  by  Du- 
lau.       1807. 

BEAUTY   is  a  relative  and  secondary  quality,  which,  like 
that  of  cold,  or  colour,,  has  no  existence  e.'icept  in  the  senti* 
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went  which  we  have  of  It.  But  ihough  beanty  be  an  impal- 
pable cibsiraction,  the  sentiment  is  a  physical  reahty.  VV^e 
are  apt  to  suppose  that  beauty  exists  in  the  object  itself,  and 
is  one  otits  iiiiiereiit  properties,  like  figure  or  extension.  In 
tlu^reviewof  Brusasque'b  lusethl  work^  entitled  '  I/lustrations 
of  Taste,'  wecxh]biled  a  copious  deta\i  of'thedifFerentopinions 
which  have  been  heUi  respectini:^  the  l)eautiru];  as  the  know- 
ledge even  of  the  erroiieous  opinions  and  tlieories  wliich  have 
been  entertained  onanysut^jecl,  may  lead  to  results  which  are 
uiore  agreeable  to  nature  and  to  truth.  In  the  theories  whicU 
piulosoptiers  have  fornied  on  tlie  nature  of'the  beautiful,  they 
have  too  usually  ascribed  the  beauty  of  ail  the  objects  whicli 
coiiie  under  the  denomination  of  beautiful,  to  one  single  <ijene- 
fic  principle,  which  is  always  liable  to  numerous  exceptions. 
But  they  would  have  had  a  better  chance  of  arriving  at  the 
truth,  if  they  had  laken  pains  to  observe  the  parti«ular  niodi- 
ficalions  whicli  ditf'erent  kinds  of  objects  must  possess  in 
order  to  excite  the  sentiment  of  beauty.  Ttius  some  phi- 
losophers have  asserted  that  beauty  consists  essentially 
in  the  unity  of  a  whole  combified  witii  the  variety  of  its  parts; 
but  tliey  did  not  consider  tiiat  unity  is  found  combined  with 
Vaiiety  in  an  inHnite  number  of  wholes  or  successions  of 
ol)jects,  without  tins  union  producing  an}'  beauty  when  the 
objects  are  ugly  in  themselves.  Those  who  make  beauty 
consist  in  pei  lection,  do  not  consider  that  we  are  not  capable 
of  forming  a  judgment  on  what  constitutes  perfection, 
'i'he  Leibnilzians  said  vaguely,  that  beauty  is  that  which 
pleases,  and  ugliness  that  which  is-displeasing ;  but  may  there 
not  be  a  want  of  beauty  in  an  object  which  dillereiU  rela- 
tions render  extremely  agreeable?  In  order  to  give  rise  to  the 
sentiment  of  beauty,  it  seems  necessary  that  the  object  should 
excite  atoncenjany  agreeable  sensations,  eacli  of  which  con- 
tains some  elementary  principle  of  beauty,  but  the  agreeable 
Sensations  whicii  are  the  basis  ol  the  sentnnent  of  beauty,  are 
effects  depending  on  the  impressions  of  very  different  objects 
among  diiferent  people,  or  even  different  individuals,  and 
these  vary  according  to  the  diversity  of  l;abits  and  constituti- 
ons. When  uumy  agreeable sensations,which  have  the  charac- 
ter of  beauty,  are  e.<cited  at  the  same  time  by  an  object,  their 
union  causes  a  sentiment  of  the  beauty  of  this  object;  and 
this  sentiment  is  produCcidaccoiding  to  a  primordial  law  of  our 
nature.  Thus  tlu-'u  we  may  allow  that  the  sentiment  of  beau- 
ty is  the  result  of  various  different  sensations;  as  the  sensaliort 
of  order  blended  with  variety,  of  delicacy,  smoothness,  undu- 
lation of  surface,  &c.  all  of  which  do  not  always  meet  in  the 
same  beautiful  object,  but  some  of  which  are  always  concern- 
ed iu  producuig  the  sentiment.     X^^ow  the  obj«cis  which  e:c- 
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cite  the  setisalions  of  order  blended  with  variety,  of  delicacy, 
smoothness,  &.c.  will  do  it  in  different  decrees  in  different  indi- 
■viduals,  accortliiig  to  the  culUne  of  Ihe  reasoning  assisted  by 
the  sensitive  faculty  in    observing  and  discriminating  those 
properties  in  objects  in  which  the  characteristic  constituents 
of  beauty  are  foun-d.  Thus  particuUir  objects  appear  beautiful 
to  some  which  are  not  thought  so  by  oiliers  ;   and  some  per- 
sons of  a  grosser  judgment,  who  possess  less  extent  of  obser- 
vation or  a  more  limited    range  of  comparison,  may  suppose 
an  object  beautiful  in  which    no    beauty   would  appear  to  a 
person  who  has  had  his  discriminaliiig  powers  more  copiously 
exercised  and  liis  taste  xwova  cultivated.  But  because  persons 
dirter  in  their  opinion   of  what  is  beautiful,  or  in  the  degree 
of  beatity  which  the}'  ascribe  to  particular  objects,  yet  the  sen- 
timent of  beauty  when  analysed  into  its  constituent  parts,  will 
be  found  the  same  in  all;  and  though  thejudgment  of  beauty 
may  be  erroneous,  or  tliough  the  properties  of  beauty   'nay 
be  imagiut'd  where  they  do  not  exist,   or   may  be    supposed 
greater    than  they  are,  \et  this  does  not  alTect  the  reality  of 
the  sentiment,  or  alt«;r  the  nature  of  the  principles  of  wiiich 
it  IS  composed.    The  sentiment  of  beauty  in  a  clown,  though 
differing  in  intensity,    is  the  same  in  essence  as  in  the  artist, 
though  the  artist  ma\' discern  beauties  which  would  be  invi- 
sible to  the  chnvii,  or  ihongli  the  clown    may  judge  that   to 
be  beautiful, which  the  artist,  formuig  his  opinion  trom  a  wider 
rangeof  observation  and  comparison,  may  supjjose  ihecontra- 
ly.  '["he  sentiment  of  beautyis  the  product  (jf  certain  sensations, 
which  sensations  are  occasioned  bv  certain  real  or  supposed 
qualities  in  objects  wiiich  are  deemed  beautiful.  From  tiie  muU 
tiplied  variety  of  opinions  which  have  been  held  respecting  the 
beautiful,   it  has   been    supposed  that  the    sentiment   itself 
was  an  imaginary  thing,      liutwe  have  endeavoured  to  shew 
that  the  sentiment  is  composed  of  certain  determinate  sensa- 
tions which  are  common  to  the  whole  species  of  man.  No  per- 
son ever  called  in  question  the  beauty  of  the  Venus  de  Medi^- 
cis ;  though  if  a  promiscuous  asseaiblv  were  invited  to  behold 
that  statue,    it  is  prcjhable  that  hardly  two   individuals   would 
rliink   alike  on  the  subject.     Some  would  think  the  degree   of 
l>eauty    greater  than   others,   and   some    woiild   discriminate 
beauties  which  the  grossness  of  others  would  not  notice  ;   but 
t\\t  sentiment  of  beauty,  though  varied  in  intensity   ar,d    de- 
gree, would  be  essentially  the  tame  in  all. 

\AMien  beauty  is  observed  in  any  objeict,  the  sentiment  is 
alwHis  in  some  degree  imbued  with  the  feeling  of  admira- 
tion. If  v.e  were  to  suppose  wit])  Hutcheson,  that  we  have 
a  separate  sense  for  the  perception  of  beauty,  we  should  be 
exposed  lo  a  variety  of  erroneous  conclusions.     If  we    have 
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a  distinct  sense  which  excites  the  perception  of  beautiful 
objects  of  all  kinds,  those  objects  must  constitute  a  particular 
class  like  the  objects  ot  taste,  smell,  sight,  8cc.  wirich  expe- 
rience  proves  not  to  be  the  case  :  if,  moreover,  we  had  a; 
particular  sense  for  the  perception  of  beauty,  there  could  be 
no  more  room  for  disputing  about  what  is  beautilul,  or  the 
contrary,  than  there  is  about  what  is  bitter  o-r  what  is  sweet. 
Thesentiment  which  is  produced  in  as  when  an  object  excites 
many  agreeable  sensations  which  are  imbued  with  the  con« 
stituent  characters  r)f  beauty,  is, also  very  different  from  that 
habitual  sentiment  which  wecall  ^a6^c^,wl)ich  is  turmed  by  the 
habitof  exercisingthe  rational  faculty  on  the  worksof  nature 
and  of  art.  We  may  have  a  sentiuicnt  ot  beauty,  wlnle  we 
are  destitute  of  taste  ;  but  the  more  taste  we  possess,  the  more 
nicely  shall  we  be  able  to  discriminate  the  true  constituents 
oHhe  beantiful.  When  taste  has  been  formed  bv  culture, 
it  may  from  the  influence  of  habit  so  rapidly  communicate 
its  results,  as  to  appear  like  a  natural  sense  or  an  instinctive 
energy.  The  rapidity  of  the  intellectual  motions,  when 
improved  by  continued  exercise,  almost  exceeds  the  possibi- 
Jities  of  calculation. 

The  author  says,  that   among  the  objects  of  the  different 
senses,  it  is  only  those  of  sight  and  hearing,  which  can  pro- 
duce those  agreeable  sensations  which  melt  into  the  sentin)ent 
of  beauty.    Bui  the  sensations  of  touch  seem  to  the  full  as  m- 
strumental  in  causing  this  effect  as  those  of  the  eye  or  the  ear  4 
for  tiie  sensation  of  smootliness,  which,  accorduig  to  Buike, 
is  one  of  the  constituent   properties  of  the  beautiful,  is  origi- 
nally the   product  of  the   touch  ;   though   the   property  of 
smoothness,  is  afterwards  by  the  process  of  experience,    in  a 
great  Ineasure    discriminated  by   the  eye.     (Judidation    of 
surface,    or  the    waving    lubricity    of  objects,    is  primarily 
taught  more  by  the  touch  than  the  eye.     The  sensations  of 
taste  and  smell  are  not  considered  among  the  constituents  of 
the  beautiful ;  not,  as  Sulzer  supposes,  from  the  confusedness 
of  the  perceptions,  but  because  we  in  general  consider  beau- 
ty as  residing  less  in  the  internal  sentiment  than  in  the  exter- 
nal object;  but  the  sensations  of  taste  and  smell  seem  to  be  so 
intimately  as  it  were  identified  with  the  frame  as  to  have  no 
exterior  existence.     The  sensation  of  heat  appears  to  exist 
less  in  the  organ  than  in  the  body  by  which  it  is  produced  ;  the 
sensation  of  sound  is  referred  less   to  the    ear    than    to    the 
f.xlernai  cause  ;  but  the  sensations  of  taste  and  smell  are  not 
so  easily  detached  from  the  affection  of  the  organs. 

1'he  second  discourse  of  M.  Barthez  treats  of  the  beauti- 
ful in  sound,  or  of  the  agreeable  sensations  which,  resulting 
fjrom  certain  combinations  of  soundS;  may  be  considered  as  the 
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elements  of  the  beautiful  in  music.  He  thinks  that  the  me- 
icdious  succession  of  sounds  is  determined  by  their  lesein- 
l>lance,  and  that  the  cause  of  llie  ai^reeahle  influence  which 
is  produced  by  hurmonv  consists  m  liie  simplicity  of  the 
■numbers  which  mark  the  intervals  of  concordant  sounds. 
The  chaniisattached  to  certain  combinalionsof  soiiud  belong 
toceitain  primitive  or  acquired  disp  ;sitions  of  thesensorv.  In 
the  structure  of  the  ear  there  is  evic'ently  a  primitive  dispo- 
irition  of  tlie  organ  for  the  percef>!ion  of  harmony,  but  this 
primary  disposition  differs  exceedingiy  in  different  indivi- 
duals. VVe  ma}'  remark  with  respect  to  ihe  origm  of  the  sen- 
timent of  beauly  in  music,  that  in  this,  as  weh  as  in  the  other 
ariSj  tiie  sentiment  itself  lias  no  existence  in  thatuhicliis 
the  object  Of  it ;  but  that  it  is  relative  to  the  disposition  of  him 
who  experiences  the  sentiment. 

I'he  tliird  division  of  the  \so:k  treats  of  the  beautiful  in  the 
imitative  arts,  or  in  painting  and  sculpture,  fn  painting  and 
in  stateary  we  perceive  with  pleasure  ihe  reseiDblance  be- 
tween the  work  and  the  objects  imitated,  and  this  is  height- 
ened in  proportion  to  tlie  ideal  perfection  which  has  been 
produced  by  the  genius  of  the  artist.  'I'hus,  in  the  statue  of 
the  \  enus,  we  see  wiih  pleasure  the  general  re-^emblance  of  th.e 
iemale  lorm  ;  and  this  pleiisure  almost  rises  into  rapture,  when 
\ve  fontempiate  the  idea!  perfection  of  the  figure  vihich  the 
Tni^idofthe  statuarv  imai^ined,  and  which  his  hand  executed, 
I'he  general  reseniblance  causes  cou'phicencv,  but  the  ideal 
perfection  generates  the  taost  exalted  species  of  dt  light.  \Ve 
l>ehold  a  human  figure,  but  invested  wilii  morf'  charms  tlian 
we  ever  saw  united  \i\  any  living  form.  The  ai list  appears  to 
Jiave  snatched  a  beauty  beyond  the  reach  of  nature  and  of 
art.  Though  this  production  of  llie  chisel  may  seem  above 
iKiture,  yet  there  is  no  part  contrary  to  nature,  but  there  is  a 
greater  assemblage  of  beauties  in  one  whole  than  nature  seems 
to  think  it  expeuienl  to  unite  in  the  visible  creation.  When 
the  taste  is  depraved,-  we  adopt  factitious  charms,  o\-  which 
are  not  conformable  to  those  affections  which  are  most  gene- 
jal  among  enlightened  men  ;  yet  the  union  of  these  charms 
does  not  on  that  account  prevent  mt  n  of  false  or  vitiated 
taste  from  experiencing  the  sentiment  of  beauty.  But  even 
a  false  .aid  vitiated  taste  is  still  founded  on  a  sentiment  of 
beauty,of  whicli  we  can  not  dispulethe  reality,  though  the  causes 
in  which  ihat  sentiment  oiigiuiites  may  be  found  on  enquiry 
to  be  only  factitious  or  imaginary  charms^  which  do  not  enter 
into  the  composition  of  ihe  beautiful  :  for  though  there  is 
but  oi'.e  beautiful  innature,  as  far  as  respects  the  elementary 
principles  of  beauty,  yet  there  is  a  true  and  a  false  beautiful, 
iis  far  as  respects  the  seutiment  of  the  ndud  or  the  perception 
of  lljc  individcai.  • 
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The  essential  principle  of  the  imitative  arts,  is  not  only  l* 
profluce  a  close  i:eseinbl;ince  to  the  object  whicli  is  imitated, 
bill  to  superadd  beauties  which  oritjiiiale  in   the  mind  of  the 
ailist/aiid  vvhicii  render  the  ima2;e  more  sensational  and  inle- 
resting-  than  the  iiuitiiled  object.     M.i'Abhe  Artiaga  says.(ia 
his  IiiVfuti^aciones  fllo&oficas sobra  la  Bt:ilt<ra  ideal,  c-ojtsickra- 
da  come  ohjteto  de  tadui  las  Jrtes  de  IinifacioH,  Madrid,  )7B9, 
p.  6t>.)  that  the  ideal  beauty,  considered  in  general,  isa  men- 
tal model  of  perfection, which  lias  been  produced  by  compar-. 
ing   aiid    uniting  the    perfections  of   individuals.     The  ideal 
beauty  corisidered  in  particular  as  the  object  of  all  the  imitu- 
t'.vc  arts,  is  the  niodel  of  perfection  in  the  works  ol'  these  arts, 
and  is  formed  of  itself  and  tinplied  by  the  artist.     Zcuxis  (a* 
we  .are  informed  by  Cicero,  Jib.  11.  c.  1.)  wishing  to  paiait  a 
picture    of  Helen  f(jr  the    inhabitants  of  Crotona,   which  was 
tt)  he  that  of  a  peifeclly  beautilul  v/uman,  assembled  all  the 
ijeaiililul  females  in  the  place,  from   whom  he  selected   five, 
who  each  furnished  diflerenl  traits  ot' beauty,  which  he  blen- 
rled  together  in  one  harmonious  piece,  to  form  a  whole  of  the 
ideal  beautiful.      Ideal   beauty  is  the    product  of  genius  im- 
proved by  study  ;   it   reijuires  in  tlic  artist  a   mind  which  has 
been  consianily  occupied -.vitii   elevated  ideas,  beautiful  imtj- 
ges,  and  sublime  seniimeuts,    which  are  within  the  province 
ol  Ids  art,   and  most  capaltle  of  nsiikin.i!^  a  vigorous  irapressioa 
on    the  afi'eciions  of   the  beholder.      A    familiar   intercourse 
with  such  conceptions  must    tend  to  develo|)e  the  faculty  of 
forming  them  into  co:nbinations,wl)ich  were  before  un-know^^ 
and  which  are  so  many  ideal  beauties  which  he  realises  in  his 
works,     'J'he  artist,   whose   mind   is  tilled   with  types  of  tbc 
i-deal  beautltul,  ij  continually  producing  new  couibinniions  of 
beauty  similar  to  tluit  of  the  elements   from  which  they  are 
<^!eriveJ.      Itistiie  sam<:;  with  the  production  of  those  beauties  ' 
which    are    found   in   the  works    ol'  the    poet   and  the  ora- 
te r. 

The  fifth  discourse  of  M.  Barthez  treats  of  the  beauties  of 
clorjiience.  The  ituthor  divides  tliis  part  of  his  work  inti' 
four  sections:  in  the  hrst  of  which  he  treats  of  the  luirmouf 
which  lesults  fromihe  construction  of  words  in  an  oratorical 
rJiscourse  ;  in  the  second,  of  tiie  <lifferent  kinds  of  oratoriea! 
si\le  ;  in  the  third,  of  oratorical  meatis  ;  imlie  fourtl^,  of  tin: 
causers  which,  at  different  times,  liavc  prevented  orators  froiw 
attaining  the  sublime.  The  construction  of  words  whit  h.  i^ 
most  useful  iuan  oratorical  discourse  mii"-t  be  determincxi  !/v 
the  imporlanceorintere&t  of  the  (ibjects  which  arc  de.signate*^ 
by  the  words;  and  by  that  disposition  of  the  word^  wnich  i'- 
best  suited  to  tliat  harmony  or  rythm,  of  v.hich  the  effect  i 
most  ngrceable.    It  is  by  combining  these  t.vo  cpnside/^t^,u--, 
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that  we  may  determine  how  far  every  word  is  in  its  plac*.* 
Great  effects  niav  be  produced  bv  harinonv  ot  construction  ; 
lor  harmonious  sounds  have  the  power  of  commanding  and 
of  captivating  the  sensibility  of  the  lieait ;  so  that  they  often 
give  to  words  an  interest  and  a  potency  greater  than  the 
ideas  have  which  they  represent.  The  force  of  harmony  in 
oratorical  hmguage  is  felt  by  persons  in  every  variety  of  con- 
dition, but  principaliy  by  those  who  have  a  dehcale and  culti- 
vated ear- 

''  Beccaria  said,  that  the  principal  object  of  style  should  be  to 
produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  sensational  effect.  But  the 
style  which,  like  that  of  Tacitus,  is  full  of  meaning,  and  af»- 
fords  ample  matter  for  reflection,  in  the  smallest  possible 
number  of  words,  has  a  species  of  perfection  which  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  oratorical  style,  which  is  principal- 
ly designed  to  move  the  imagination  and  the  passions.  In  an 
oratorical  discourse,  it  is  requisite  that  the  diction  should  be 
sufficiently  expanded,  clearly  and  accurately  to  exhibit  the 
principal  and  the  accessory  ideas.  The  full  and  lucid  per-> 
ception  of  the  sense  multiplies  the  attractions  of  the  style. 

'J'he  oratorical  style  is  commonly  divided  into  the  simple, 
the  sublime,  and  the  middleor  temperate.  This  distinction  is 
real  either  with  respect  to  the  different  subjects  of  which  the 
orator  treats,or  to  tlie  character  of  the  diciionwhich  he  usually 
employs.  The  style  of  every  great  orator  may  be  considered 
in  its  essential  form,  and  in  the  modifications  which  that 
form  may  receive,  according  to  the  effects  which  it  is  intend- 
ed to  produce.  These  different  modifications  constitute  that 
appropriate  variation  of  style  which  is  regarded  as  the  per* 
fectiun  ol  eloquence  by  the  greatest  masters  of  the  art.  The 
essential  form  of  style  which  natuie  and  study  conspire  to 
render  the  distingiiishing  property  of  every  orator,may  be  con- 
sidered under  the  denominations  of  the  elevated,  the  vehe- 
ment, iht  copious,  &c.  &,c.  The  particular  modiiications  of 
this  essential  form  are  necessary  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the 
subject.  'I'he  fundamental  form  of  style,  and  its  particular 
modincalions,  are  determined  by  the  sensibility  of  the  indivi- 
dunl,  so  tiiat  the  style  is  nnprcssed  with  the  moral  character- 
istics of  the  orator.  'I'he  nature  of  his  remarks,  and  the  modes 
of  his  diction,  have  a  reference  to  the  sens:itions  whith  ob- 
iec'is  excite,  and  lo  the  turn  of  his  reileclions.  The  tone  of  his 
mind  and  Ins  heart  mav  be  dialint2;uished  in  his  stvle.  The 
style  ot  a  greatorator,  though  it  wilt  hnve  a  marked  charac- 
ter, will  still  be  Kept  ui  unison  with  the  varying  emotions 
of  his  breast.  The  essential  form  and  the  varied  modifications 
v/hich  oti,u,lit  tf>  characterise  the  orator, may  be  illustrated  by 
tli<i  example  ol' .Demosthenes,     'j'he  essential   form  of  the 
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style  of  I>emosthenes  is,  first,  the  compressed  and  nervous,  ?is 
there  is  no  looseness  in  the  connection, nor  sLiperHuily  in  the 
diction  ;  secondly,,  the  grave ;  as  the  turn  vvliich  is  given  to 
the  thoughts  has  nothing  frivolous  or  volatile  ;  ihiidly,  the 
grand  or  elevated'^  as  the  phraseology  is   never  colloquial  or 
vulgar,  though  it  contains  nothing  hke  affectation  or  refine- 
ment.    These  constant   characteristics  of   tiie    style  of  De- 
mosthenes conspire  to  mark  liis  oratory  with  the  impress  of 
truth  ;  or  give   it  the  air  of   heing  inspired    by    an  intimate 
conviction  of  the  thing  which  he  wishes   to  persuade.     De- 
mosthenes modifies  with  admirable  facility  this  essential  form 
of  his  style,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  passing  emotions  of  his 
mind,  or  to  the  subjects  of  which  he  lieals.  Without  chang- 
ing ihe  essence  of  his  manner,    he   introduces    a   mixture  of 
different  kinds  of  style  with  unefiualled  skill.   These  inimita- 
ble variations  have  caused  him  to  be  compared  to    the   Pro- 
teus of  the  lable.      His  style  contains  both    simplicity    and 
ornament,   the  sweet  and  agreeable,  the  terrible  and  austere, 
according  to  the  moral  differences  which    he  wishes  to   ex- 
press,  or  the  passions  wliich   he  wishes   to   excite.     Demos- 
thenes exhibits  more  charm  and  less  austerity  in  the  style  of 
his  exordium,  and  in  the  narrative  part  of  his  Judicial   ha- 
rangues.    It  is  necessary  to  inte^;est  the  attention,    while  we 
are  presenting    a  dry  detail   of  facts  or  succession  of  odious 
contrivfinces.     It  is  of  importance  thus  to   fix   the  attenlioti 
that  it  may  be  ready  lor  the  serious  discussions  which  follow. 
Thus  without  parting  with  his  constant  and  essential  charac- 
ter, Demosthenes  knew  how  to  appropriate  to  liimself  the  dis- 
tinctions of  the  different  orators  who  preceded   him,  without 
making  anv  one  the  object  oi  exclusive  imiUition.     'i'hus  by 
the  union  of  these  forms,  wl»ich  are  varied  with  transcendant 
ability,  he  has  introduced  persj^icuity  into  th«  style  which  is 
most  elevated   above   common   use  ;  nerve  and    vehemence 
into  tijc  simple  style,  and  into  the  middle  or  tempeiate,   va- 
rietv,  symmetry    and  movements,  analogous  to  those  of  tht 
predominant  passion.  And  so  judiciously  did  he  blend  theuse 
of  all  tliose  Ibrms  of  style  as  to  attain  tlie  most  perfect  adap- 
tation of  his  expressions  to  the  things   or  the  persons  whicu 
are  the  subjects  of  his  eloquence.     (Jicero    modified  liie  es- 
sential form  of  his  style  by    imitating,   not  only  in    Demos- 
thenes but  in  every  great  orator,  what  best  accorded  wilh  hi-^ 
senius  and   his  taste.      t>ut  the  essential  form  of  ih.e  sfvie  of 
Cicero,  instead  of  having  the  nerve  and   tiie  couij)ress;un  of 
that  of  Demosthenes, is  niove  languid,  morediffuse,  and  hlied 
with  repetitions.     Cicero  invelopes  a  few  leading  thought  i  lu 
a  mass  of  words. 

The  oratorical  msans,  in  addition  to  those  of  the  cor^iiii-*. 
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tion  and  ihe  style^  arc,  1st,  the  proofs  taken  from  the  princi- 
ples, which  the  orator  applies,  according  to  the  rules  of  logic, 
to  the  questions  of  which  he  treats  ;  Sd,  the  reasonings 
drawn  from  the  facts,  which  he  endeavours'to  establish,  to 
deny,  or  to  explain,  according  to  the  maxims  of  prohability: 
t^d,  the  images  and  other  circumstantial  deta'ils  of  tlie  hnbject, 
which  act  on  the  ima<'inationand  agitate  the  heart:  4th,  and 
prmcipallj,  the  moral  sentiments,  or  impassioned  feelings, 
v/hich  the  author  causes  to  rise  out  of  ihe  subject  of  which 
he  treats.  The  oratorical  art  should  combine  sentiment  and 
imagery  with  the  deductions  of  reason.  It  is  by  these  combi- 
nations that  the  orator  attains  the  principal  end  of  eloquence, 
which  is  to  persuade  more  often  than  to  convisice,  and  to 
fix  the  resolution  of  the  auditors  on  what  is  most  just, 
though  it  is  often  opposite  to  their  opinions' and  their  passi- 
ons. It  is  thus  that  he  awakens  the  dormant  principles  of 
nature  in  the  heart,  weakens  the  impulsions  of  extravagant 
passion,  and  produces  a  disposition  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
reason  and  humanity.  In  every  stibjecl  it  belongs  to  the  ge- 
nius of  the  orator  toinventappropriitc  argument^,  sentiments, 
and  imagery.  The  principal  sources  of  oratorical  beauty  con- 
sist in  the  sentiments  and  passions  whicji  the  orator  excites. 
There  are  two  kindsof  tlie  pathetic  ;  that  which  is  simply  reAt:~ 
merit,  and  that  which  moves  ihe  tender  alfections,  as  benevo- 
lence and  coinpassiou.  DenKjilhenes  has  made  a  masterly 
display  of  the  veliement  patlieiic,  which  was  most  appro- 
priate to  his  subject?,  which  were  seldom  htted  for  the 
soft  and  more  tender  species.  'I  itis  vehemence  operated 
so  powerfully  on  the  sensibilities  of  the  ancients,  as  Diony- 
sins  of  Ilalicarnassus ''.forms  us,  that  on  siniply  reading  an 
oration  of  Demosthenes,  tliey  were  seized  with  enthusiasm, 
agitated  by  thediflerent  emotions  o!'  contempt,  horror,  dis- 
dain, hatred,  rage,  8cc.  Longinus,  among  the  superior  excel- 
lencies which  he  assigris  to  ]  Iy[>erides.  iii  comparing  liim  with 
Uemosthv-'nes,  reckons  his  ability  to  excite  commiseration. 
It  is  in  pathetic  tenderness  that  Cicero  pat  ticularly  excels. 
In  some  parts  ot  his  orations  there  ate  descriptions  in  which 
the  objects  are  ;>laced  before  the  eve,  and  brought  home  to 
the  heart  by  imagery  and  diction, blended  with  the  beauties  of 
sentiment.  These  beauties  spring  from  the  judicious  selectioa 
of  particulars  which  are  in  general  fitted  to  exite  the  deepest 
s^'mpathy,  and  by  means  of  the  injagination,  to  agitate  the 
"whole  sensibilities  of  the  soul.  In  the  fifth  oration  of  Ci- 
■nero  against  Verres,  he  paints  the  aggravated  distress  of  the 
mothers  of  some  cotnmanders  of  vessels,  who  had  been 
unjustly  condemned  to  death  by  Verres,  and  who  passed  the 
night  previous  to  the  eiecwlion  of   their  son?  at  tlie  gates  of 
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ihe  prison,  without  being  able  to  obtain  the  only  favour 
which  they  requested,  of  once  more  embracing  their  chil- 
dren^  and  of  receiving  the  last  sigh  which  they  could  breathe 
before  they  went  to  death.  The  orator  then  represents 
these  unfortunate  mothers  throwing  themselves  at  his  feet, 
as  he  was  entering  a  town  of  Sicily  by  torchlight,  and  im- 
ploring his  eloquence  to  avenge  on  the  guilty  head  of  Verrei 
the  murder  of  their  sons.  There  is  a  similar  union  of  ima- 
gery and  sentiment,  in  a  part.of  the  same  uration,  where  he 
draws  a  picture  of  Gavius  who  had  been  crucified  by  order 
of  Verres,  on  a  point  of  the  coast  of  Messina,  withjn  sight 
of  Itah' ;  from  which  it  was  separated  only  by  the  strait. 
Thus,  said  Cicero,  Gavius,  when  he  was  expiring  in  tor- 
ture, was  suffered  to  behold  the  short  distance  which  sepa- 
rated him  from  the  land  of  liberty  ;  and  Italy  w'as  doomed 
to  see  the  ignonimous  punishment  of  a  freeman  who  had 
been  born  in  her  bosom,  8cc.  But  the  beauty  of  this  piece 
is  afterwards  impaired  by  the  trivial  exaggeration  of  the 
orator,  who  says  that  the  recital  of  this  atrocity  is  capable 
of  moving  not  only  man  and  beasts,  but  even  rocks  to  which 
it  should  be  told  in  liie  most  desert  solitudes. 

The  figures  which  Cicero  employs,  are  in  general  chosea 
with  much  taste  ;  but  he  often  discovers  a  vitiated  propen- 
sity to  what  is  ralher  ingenious  and  amusing,  than  judicious 
or  profound.  The  taste  of  Cicero  was  certainly  matured 
by  experience,  since  in  a  later  period  of  his  life,  he  con- 
demned what  he  had  said  in  his  youth  in  his  oration  for 
Koscius,  on  tlie  punisliment  of  the  parricides,  in  which  he  had 
mistaken  a  climax  of  absurdity  for  a  specimen  of  the  sub- 
lime. But  even  to  the  termination  of  liis  career,  Cicero  re- 
tained a  pndilection  for  instituting  comparisons  between 
things  wliu'li  had  only  alortuitous  association  or  resemblance. 
This  is  what  many  critics  have  justly  condemned  in  the 
celebrated  passage  of  his  oration  against  Fiso,  Cunique  ipse 
nudus  in  convivis  saltaret,  ne  turn  c|uidetn  cum  ilium 
saitatorium    versaiet  orbem,    fortuiue   rotam    periimiscebat. 

M.  Barthez  well  remarks  that  tlit  iuithor  can  never  act 
more  powerl'ully  on  a  mixed  assemblage  of  people,  thaa 
when  his  moral  cliaracter  is  elevated  to  the  highest  degree 
of  perfection.  It  is  this  which  gives  the  impress  of  since- 
rity to  his  persuasions,  the  force  of  truth  to  his  statements^ 
andanairof  uiiso[»histicated  dignity  to  every  thing  which 
he  says.  Plutarch  remarks  in  the  life  of  Cato,  that,  previ- 
ous to  the  battle  of  Dyrrachium,  the  exhortations  of  Pom- 
pey  and  of  the  other  generals  made  little  impression  on  the 
soldiers;  but  that  their  courage  was  powerfully  roused  by 
the  speech  of  Cato,  who  expatiated  with  great  cogency  and 
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pathos  on  liberly,  virtue,  death  and  glory,  while  he  termi- 
nated  his  harrangue  with  an  invocaiion  to  the  gods,  as  if 
they  were  actual  spectators  of  the  combat  in  which  they 
were  about  to  engage. 

The  poetic  expression  of  sentiments  and  passions  adds  to 
the  strength  of  their  action  on  the  mind.  When  this  ex- 
pression causes  agreeable  emotions,  it  produces  a  kind 
of  beauty  which  constitutes  one  of  the  perfections  of  poe- 
try : 

*  Non  satis  est  puichra  esse  poemata,  dulcia  sunto'.' 

Homer,  who  is  almost  always  an  original  author  with  res- 
pect to  Virgil,  often  depicts  in  a  few  bold  and  masterly 
strokes  those  subjects  which  afterwards  employed  the  pencil 
of  thelatter;  but,  in  his  imitations,  V'irgil,  while  his  taste 
causes  him  to  avoid  some  of  the  ruder  toqches  of  Homer, 
often  adds  to  the  principal  features  which  he  borrows  from 
him,  some  picturesque  and  interesting  accessories.  It  is 
principally  in  describing  the  agonizing  sensations  of  Dido, 
in  which  he  has  displayed  most  pathetic  traits  and  most 
poetic  skill.  There  are  few  passages  in  any  poet  which  more 
interest  the  sensibility  than  that  in  which  Virgil  has  de- 
scribed the  torturing  inquietudes  and  incessant  woes  which 
agitated  the  bosom  of  the  Carthaginian  queen,  v/hile  he  has 
heightened  the  charm  of  the  picture  by  contrast  with  the 
soft  repose  which  every  other  sensitive  being  seemed  to  ex- 
perience. The  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe  how  much 
the  sensational  effect  of  the  description  is  increased  by  the 
soft  flow  of  the  lines, 

*  Nox  erat ;  et  placidum  carpebant  fessa  sopore  m 
Corpora  per  terras  ;  silva?que  et  sjeva  quierant 
iEquora;  quum  me^io  volvuntur  sidera  lapsu  ; 
Quum  tacet  omnisager ;  pecudes  pict£eque  volucres, 
Quajque  lacus  lale  hquidos,  qua^que  aspera  dumis 
Rura  teiient,  soinno  jjositas  sub  nocte  silenti 
Lcnibant  curaset  corda  oblitalaborum  : 
— At  non  infclix  animi  Phoenissa.' 

When  the  poetic  expression  of  affecting  sentiment  is 
combined  with  striking  imagery,  the  effect  is  wonderfully 
increased.  We  have  a  simple  and  interesting  instance  of 
the  beauty  of  such  an  union  in  these  verses,  in  which  Ovid 
describes  the  first  glow  of  affection  in  the  statue  of  Pyg- 
malion. :' 

' — dataque  oscula  virgo 

Sensit,  et  erubuit  ;   timidumquc  ad  [umina  lumen 
Attolkn<i,paritcr  sum  cailo  vidit  amantem. 

(Metara.  1.  x.  292—4..') 
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There  are  few  descriptions  which  (be Uer  evince  the  com- 
bined effect  of  poetic  e\pres^ionS;.,of.(i!i[^  iiiiagery  and  ener- 
getic sentiment,  than  that  vviiieh  Uucan  gives  (B.  C.  lib  iii.) 
of,  a  consecrated  forest  in  the  neighbourhood  or"  Marseilles, 
which  Caisar  had  given  orders  to  liis  soldiers  to  cut  d<)wn, 
but  who  were  arrested  by  the  terrors  lof  sij|.)erslition.  Lucan 
says  that  the  religious  dread  whiyhj.vy'HS  inspired  by  the 
divinities  of  the  Gauls,  who  werer  thought  to  have  made 
this  forest  their  abode,  was  attached  pven  to  the  rude  and 
grotesque  forins  af  which  their, statues  were  composed. 

Simiilachraque  moesta  do'orura 
Arte  carcnt  ca;si-que  extant  informia  truncis. 

Non  vulgatis  sacrata  fisjiiris 
Namina  sic  meMiiint ;  tantum  terroribusaddit 

Quos  tiraeant  nou  nosse  decs. 

Lucan  ndd>-,  that  nevertheltsi  the  army  of  Cassar  yielded 
obedience  i'roni  a  mixed  sentiment  which  made  tliem  tear 
the  resentment  of  Cuesar  more  than  that  of  the  gods. 

Non  sublato  secura  pavore 
Turba,  sed  expcusa  superorurn  et  Cassarisira. 

In  the  fifth  section  of  the  sixth  discourse  we  find  some  ju- 
dicious   observations  on    the  marvellous   in  poeti)       Oae  of 
the  highest  degrees  of  the  marvellous  is  that  in  which  reality 
is  attached  to  an  object  whose  existence  cannot  ppssib!}'  be 
conceived  from  the  opposite  and   irreconcileable    nature  of 
tlie  elements  of  which  it  is  composed.    Thus  Virgil  says  that 
the  thunderbolts  which  the  Cyclops  forged  for  Jupiter  were 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  hail,  of  rain,  of  wind,  and  twisted 
fire,  ignis  torti  to  which  he  adds,  not  only  the  lightning's  flash 
and  the  thunder's  roar,  but  the  terror  which  it  inspires  and 
the  divine  rage  which  directs  its  course.     This  picture,  if  we 
consider  it  coolly,    is   utterly   discordant  and  absurd.     The 
ideas   which  are  expressed  by  the  words  have  no  natural  as- 
sociation ;  nor  can    we  by  any   stiength   of  fancy  conceive 
the  possibility  of  their  co-existence.     And   even    in  poetry, 
where  so  many  and  such  wide  deviations  from   the   realities 
of  Uuth  appear  to  be  admitted  by  immemorial   prescription, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  all  representations  ought  to  be  reject- 
ed in  which  the  improbable  runs  into  the    impossible.     The 
poet  may  walk  on  the  verge  of  Chaos,  or  expatiate  amid  the 
forms  of  an  ideal  world,   but  he  ought  never  entirely  to  lose 
sight  of  the  resemblances  and  combinations  of  this  material 
globe,  or  shock  our  belief  by  a  display  of  what  is  nothing 
but  marvelleus  absurdity. 

M  m  e 
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The  poetic  expression  of  elevated  or  impassioned  senti- 
ments may  be  carried  to  the  sublime.  Such  is  the  language 
which  Lucan  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Qaio  of  Utica,  in  order 
to  express  the  most  lofty  and  enlightened  sentiments  of  re- 
pnbhcan  virtue.  This  sublimity  ma}'  be  seen  in  the  single 
trail  of  a  ffveat  character  in  which  habit  has  formed  a  second 
natuie  superior  to  that  of  ordinary  men.  The  symptoms 
of  an  impetuous  passion  may  be  so  described  as  to  prove 
sublime^  and  operate  most  powerfully  on  the  soul.  The  Ode 
of  Sappho  which  Longtnus  has  preserved,  is  of  this  species  ; 
in  which  we  arc  lo  observe  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  passion, 
as  the  picture  which  Sappho  has  drawn  of  it,  that  is  sublime. 
We  must  now  take  our  leave  of  M.  Barthez,  which  we  do 
with  a  strong  conviction  of  his  learning,  sagacity  and  taste. 
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FOR  THE  LAST  FOUR  MONTHS. 

IN  pursuance  of  the  plan  which  we  have  lately  adopted, 
and  which  we  are  l^ippy  to  find  has  met  with  general 
approbation,  we  close  our  Appendix  with  a  Digest  of 
the  literatuie  of  the  last  tour  months,  a  period  which  has 
been  fixed  upun,  because  it  enables  us  to  ciose  each  volume 
of  our  Review  (of  which  tJtree  constitute  the  complement  lor 
the  year)  with  a  general  aud  summary  character  of  the  pub- 
lications which  have  been  noticed  in  it,  assisting  thereby  the 
memory  of  the  reader,  or  empowering  him  at  a  single  glance 
to  direct  his  reading  or  form  liis  library  with  advantage. 

RRLIGION; 

Mr.  Smith's  ^  Examination  of  the  Passoges  contained  in 
the  Gospels  and  other  Books  of  the  ISlew  Testament,  rcf^pect- 
ing  the  Person  of  Jesus,'  does  great  credit  to  his  sense  and 
moderation. — Feliowes's  '  Manual  of  Piety,'  is  a  little  work 
which  we  hope  lo  see  universally  circulated.  It  isexlracted 
from  the  Holy  Living  and  Dying,   of  Jeremy  Taylor,*with  a 

,  lile,  additional  pravers  and  other  original  matter  by  the  edi- 
tor ;  and  it  cannot  fail  to  delight  and  edify  readers  of 
every  denomination  and  every  sect,  wh.o  retain  any  regard 
for  the  genuine  christian  doctrine,  or  for  the  unsopliisli- 
cated  loveliness  of  piety  and  virtue. — Coliyer's  '  Lectures  on 
Scripture    Facts,'   are  remarkable  for  nothing  but;  pompous 

■  inanity  — Dr.  Draper,  author  of'  Lectures  on  the  Liturgy,'  is 
one  of  those  wfio  assume  to  themselves  the  exclusive  title  of 
KVANGJiLicAL  pieachers.  It  will  immediately  be  concluded 
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that  his  work  contains  no  small  portion  of  thejargon  of  the 
conventicle* — Another  divine,  Mr.  Wilson,  has  given  us 
*  Sermons  on  various  Subjects,'  which  are  ridiculous  from  the 
selt-conceit,  and  contemptible  from  the  intolerance  and  ser- 
vility displayed  in  them. — We  have  also  two  volumes  of  Ser- 
mons by  Mr.  Evanson,  a  most  conscientious  and  respectable 
divine,  now  deceased.  His  discourses  are  plain  and  rational, 
not  entitling  their  author  to  any  high  degree  of  literary 
fame,  but  distinguished  by  a  zeal  in  the  cause  of  true  Christi- 
anity, which  makes  them  worthy  of  extensive  circulation. — 
Mr.  Brichan's  Sermons  are  common-place.  They  are  what 
is  usually  termed  oitliodox  ;  but  they  are  free  from  intoie- 
tance,  and  not  uneuiiched  with  the  precepts  of  practical 
nioralify. 

POLITICS    AND    POLITICAL    ECONOMY. 

In  politics  and  political  economy,  the  first  work  which  we 
have  to  notice,  is  an  *'  Essay  on  the  Theory  of  Money  and 
the  principles  of  Commerce."  Mr.  Whealley,  the  author, 
has  displayed  considerable  perspicuity  and  force  of  reason- 
ing, which  may  serve  to  detect  the  numerous  errors  of  the 
late  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  administration  of  this  country,  and  to 
expose  the  falsehood  of  those  praises  which  have  been  so 
liberally  bestowed  upon  him  for  his  financial  accomplish- 
ments.—  Mr,  Speiice  has  published  a  pamphlet  to  prove 
that  the  prosperity  of  Britain  is  independent  of  her  com- 
merce. His  molive  was  probably  to  shew  his  ingenuity, 
for  the  most  shallow  reasoner  might  confute  liis  arguments, 
— Dr.  I'ennant's  "  Thoui^hts  on  the  effects  of  the  British 
Government  on  the  State  of  India,"  is  an  excellent  work. 
Both  in  a  moral  and  political  point  of  view,  we  owe  much 
to  the  natives  of  that  country,  and  we  have  it  in  our  power 
to  perform  what  we  owe. — Aiiotiicr  oppressed  portion  of  the 
subjects  of  the  British  crown,  the  catiiolics  of  Ireland,  have 
found  an  able  advocate  in  Mr.  Parnell.  From  that  gentle- 
man's *  Historical  Apology,'  his  Majesty's  present  ministers 
have  much  to  learn,  which  might  render  them  wiser  both 
in  theory  and  practice. — The  anonymous  author  of  '  Conside  ■ 
rations  on  the  Trade  with  India,'  is  a  clear  and  intelligent 
wiiLer,  and  has  forcibly  pourtrayed  the  mischiefs  arising 
from  the  Company's  present  monopoly. — Mr.  Colquhoun, 
a  gentleman  so  well  known  both  by  his  professional  activity 
and  his  writings,  evinces  his  usual  vigilance  of  research  and 
Bagacjty  of  observation  in  his  late  work,  '  A  Treatise  on 
Indigence,'  which  amply  fulfils  the  promises  of  its  title-page 
in  exhibiting  propositions  for  ameliorating  the  conditiun  of 
the  poor,  for  improving  the  moral  habits  and  iacieasing  the 
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comforts  of  the  labouring  people. — Mr.  Speace,  who  comes 
before  us  again,  in  his  work  on  the  Distresses  of  the  West 
India  planters,  seems  to  view  the  subject  in  its  proper  light, 
and  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  inefficacv  of  the  pal- 
liative and  temporary  measures  vvhicli  have  been  proposed  for 
their  relief.  To  throw  open  the  trade  of  the  colonies  is  the 
grand  and  the  only  expedient  which  can  effectually  serve 
them.  —  Of  Pitt's  speeches,  which  were  familiarized  to  our 
readers  as  they  flowed  from  the  lips  of  the  illustrious  orator, 
it  would  be  needless  for  us  to  affer  any  character.  But 
in  estimating  the  merits  of  the  editor  of  the  present  pub- 
lication, it  is  our  opinion  that  the  selection  is  not  judi- 
cious, and  that  the  speeches  which  are  given  lose  much  of\ 
their  effect  by  being  detached  from  the  several  debates  to 
which  they  may  be  said   to   belong. 

HISTORY. 

The  immense  empire  of  Charlemagne  was  divided  soon 
after  his  death,  into  numerous  independent  states,  which 
from  that  period  to  the  present  day  have  undergone  various 
revolutions.  These  it  has  been  Mr.  Butler's  aim  to  illustrate 
in  a  connected  series  of  'notes.'  The  subject  is  interesting 
and  important,  and  well  worthy  the  labours  of  the  pliiloso- 
phic  historian.  Mr.  Butler  has  sketched  a  general  outline 
of  such  a  picture,  and  marked  the  more  prominent  features 
with  sufficient  distinctness,  and  he  is  entitled  to  our  applause 
for  the  clear  exposition  of  many  important  historical  facts, 
as  well  as  for  many  ingenious  discussions  on  intricate  points 
of  anliquitv. 

Dr.  GiUieshas  given  us  an  '  History  of  the  World  from  the 
Reign  of  Alexander  to  that  of  Augustus.'  The  period  which 
be  has  chosen  is  certainly  a  busy  one,  and  'to  that  circum- 
stance, perhaps,  this  work  principally  owes  its  interest,  for 
it  is  enriched  with  none  of  those  moral,  political,  and  phi  - 
loKopbical  reflections,  which  addsuch  a  charm  and  value  to 
the  writings  of  the  eminent  historians  of  Greece,  of  Rome, 
and  of  our  own  country.  Dr.  G.'s  style  is  flowing,  but  ob- 
jectionable on  accountof  the  multiplicity  of  ornament,  which 
is  more  suited  to  poetry  tlian  prose,  to  the  orator  than  the 
historian,  or  is  at  any  rate  the  Pelian  spear,  which  can  be 
wielded  only  by  the  hands  of  Gibbon. — Mr.  Card  is  an  easy, 
gentleman-like,  and  respectable  writer,  but  his  '  Reign  of 
Charlemagne,'  will  not  procure  foritsauthor  any  considerable 
share  of  reputation.-^The  public  is  favoured  by  Baron  Ma- 
seres  with  some  '  Select  Documents  of  English  History,  re- 
lative to  the  Times  of  the  Norman  Conquest.'     It  will  be  an 
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acceptable  present  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of 
their  country,  as  it  contains  some  of  the  most  ancient  au- 
thorities with  respect  to  tl»e  abt)ve  important  aera,  and  to  the 
state  of  England  for  several   years  hefote  and  after  it. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

A  Mr.  Ritchie  has  given  a  biographical  account  of  the 
philosop!iic  Hume,  compiled  from  different  well  known 
publications,  which  are  in  every  bddy's  hands;  as  Profes- 
sor Stewart's  '  Life  of  Dr.  lloberison/  and  the  '  biographi- 
cal sketch'  of  liis  own  life,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Hume  himself, 
and  prefixed  to  the  later  editions  of  liis  History  ol  England. 
The  compiler  (for  he  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  author) 
has  performed  his  office  in  a  veiy  insufficient,  indeed  a  very 
contemptible  manner,  and  we  are  not  surprized  that  the  sur- 
viving relatives  of  the  historian  should  have  refused,  as  they 
seem  to  have  done,  to  sanction  the  publication,  by  withhold- 
ing the  information  they  possess  concerning  him. — The  '  Me- 
moirs of  the  Life  oi  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter,'  furnish  some 
very  interesting  details  of  that  truly  pious  and  learned  lady  : 
they  will  edify  by  the  exhibition  of  unsullied  virtue  and 
more  than  ordinary  erudition,  and  will  tend,  we  trust,  to 
efface  those  prejudices  which  would  deprive  the  softer  sex 
of  the  benefit  of  a  learned  education. — CoUinson's  '  Life  of 
Thuanus,'or  DeTho'u,  is,  upon  the  whole,  entitled  topraise.— 
Mr.  Barrow  has  also  acquitted  himself  with  great  credit  in  his 
*  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Macartney,'  a  work  which  we  recom- 
mend to  general  perusal,  and  liearlily  wish  that  all  those 
whose  situation  calls  them  to  political  situations  of  trust  and 
eminence,  would  never  cease  to  keep  the  bright  exaiuple  of 
that  distinguished  and  excellent  nobleman  before  their  eyes, 
— Harriott's  '  Struggles  through  Life,'  hardly  attains  to  the 
dignity  of  Biography.  It  is  an  account,  written  in  a  very 
vulgar  style,  by  Mr.  Harriott  himself,  of  his  own  life,  which 
certainly  has  been  a  most  eventful  one.  He  has  travelled 
all  over  the  WTs^rld,  has  met  with  more  adventures  and  mis- 
haps, and  has  filled  more  varJous,and  apparently  opposite 
situations  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  than  we 
could  have  supposed  to  exist  in  real  life. 

PHILOSOPHY,  MOBAL,  PHYSICAL,  AN  D  METAPHYSICAL. 

Dr.  Young,  who  is  well  known  as  a  person  profoundly 
skilled  in  the  metljods  of  mathematical  analysis,  and  the 
sciences  depending  on  them,  has  lately  published  two  quarto 
volumes  of '  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy  and  the  Me- 
chanical Arts.'  It  would  not  be  easy  to  mention  a  work  in 
which  is  compressed  in  a  moderate  compass  so  great  a  fund 
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of  information.     If  the  general  principles  are  to  be  met  with 
in  previous  publications,  there   are  many  improvements  in 
particular    parts  wliich  are  pecuHar    to    this.       It   is   only 
to  be  lamented  that  the   autlior  has  been   too   copious  and 
comprehensive    in  the   objects   of    his   illustration,  since  in 
order  to  prevent  a  large  work  from  assuming  a  still  greater 
bulk,  he  has  occasionally  been  obliged  to  adopt  a  brevity  in 
his  explanations,  which  is  not  always  free   from  the  charge 
of  obscurity'. — Florian  Jolly's  '  Elementary    Course  of  the 
Sciences  and  Philosophy,'  evinces  a  sound  judgment  and  atj 
accurate  knowledge,  both  of  the  proper  objects  of  elemen- 
tary  education,  and   of  the   powers   and    capacities  of  the 
youthful  mind.    The  elucidations  are  sometimes  unnecessarily 
copious,  and  the  jargon  of  metaphysics,  by  a  strange  want  of 
taste,  is  affectedly  introduced.     "At  other  times  the  author's 
exertions  have  aclaim  to  our  thanks,  and  his  knowledge  com- 
mands our  esteem. — Dr.  Cogan's   '  Ethical  TrcixUse   on   the 
Passions,'  is  the  continuation  ofa  Philosophical  treatise  on  the 
same  subject,  published  five  years  ago.     The   present  work 
does  equal  credit  to  the  heart  and    understanding  of  its    au- 
thor, and    is   well  calculated    to   supply    a    desideratum  in 
moral    science,  by   a   pcispicuous    discussion    of  this   most 
interesting  subject. — We  were  not  sorry  to  see  an'  Abridge- 
ment   of  Tucker's    Light   of    Nature  ;'    it   is    judiciously 
and    creditably    executed. —  'Kirwan's    Logic,'  is   a    com- 
pound   of   good    and   bad.       Many    parts   are    marked    by 
solid  judgment,  depth  of  reflection,  and  s;igacity  of  remark/ 
but  an  equal  portion  of  it  must  be  pronounced  to  be  tedious, 
futile,   and  scholastic. 

VOYAGES    AND    TRAVELS. 

In  this  amusing  deparment  of  literature,  which    is  a  fa* 

Torite  with  readers  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  pursuits,  we  first 

have  to  notice  Mr.   Burnett,  who  resided   several   years  in 

Poland,  a  country  which  has  been   but  little  explored,  and 

which,  from  having    been  of  late  the  theatre  of  a  mighty 

conflict,  in  which  the  fate  of  Europe  may   be   said  to  liave 

been  decided,  has  engaged  much   of  the  public  attention. 

Although  the  candid  author  confesses  that  he  did  not  enjoy 

very  extensive  or    v^^ried    opportunities  of  observation,  he 

seesnsyetto  have  made  good  use  of  those  which  did  present 

themselves. — To  Mr.  Hall  also  the  praise  of  having  amused  his 

readers  may  be  afforded.  But  he  moved  in  a  beaten  track.  To 

impart  a  very  lively  interest  to  a  journey  in  tscotland,  would 

require    a   considerable  depth    of  reflection,    a    quality   of 

which  Mr.  Hall  can  by  no  means  boast,  and  he  would  often 

gink  into -unquah tied  dullness^  did  he  not  redeem  himself 
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by  a   variety    of  anecdote,  of  %vhich  be  possesses  a  never- 
failing  store.— Mr.  Janson,  the  American  traveller,    we  can- 
not   recommend    to   public  notice. — Still    less  Mr.  Semple, 
who   made  a  '  Tour  through  Spain  and  Italy  to    Constanti- 
nople,' in    all  which    long  and  interesting  journey   he  does 
not  seem  to  have  gleaned   one  new  idea  to  enrich  either  his 
own,  or  the   public  slock  of  knowledge. — The   '   Account 
of  New  Zealand,'  by  Mr.  Savage,  has   its  use,  in    pointing 
out  the  advantages  which   that  island  offers  for  colonization, 
its  harbours  being  safe   and  capacious,  the  soil  rich  and   fa- 
vourable to  cullivution,  and  the  natives  possessing  in  a  supe- 
rior degree  both  the  capability  and  disposition  for  instruc- 
tion.—To   Mr.  Thornton's   '  Present   State  of  Turkey,'  we 
devoted  a  more  than  usual  share  of  our  attention.     An  au- 
thentic and  impartial  accountof  the  Turks  was  adesideratum 
in  literature.     JNumerous  have  been  the  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject, both  English  and  foreign,  and  the  object,  or  at  least,  the 
effect  of  their  labours,  seems  only  to  have  been  to  contradict 
each  other's  statements   and  assertions.     Mr.  Thorn  ton,  we 
think,  has  supplied  the  deticiency.     He  has  been  enabled  by 
a  residence  of  fourteen  years  to  reconcile  conflicting  opinions, 
and  has  presented  us  with  a  body  of  information,  whose  cor- 
rectness cannot  be  doubted,  which  is  at  once  entertaining  and 
valuable,  and    will  largely  gratify  the  idle  reader  of  travels, 
while  it  amply    repays   the  attention  of  the  political  or  phi- 
losopiiical  student. — Of  Herriot's  '  Travels  in  the  Cauadas/ 
we  can   say  nothing   more  than    that  they  are  travels  in  the 
Can  ad  as. 

MEDICINE. 

The    offices  attached    to  the    numerous    public    hospitals 
which  are  the  boast  of  our  country,  are  too  frequently  sought 
for  merely  from  private  views,  and  if  their  duties  are    not  ab- 
solutely neglected,  the  occupation  of  them  is  rendered  merely 
subservient  loselhsh  purposes.      Dr.  Hardsley,  who  is  physi- 
cian lO  four  hospitals  in  the  populous  and  flourishing  town  of 
Manchester,  has  conceived  the  nobler  plan  of  applying  his 
extensive  opportunities  to  the  advancenieiil  of  science  and 
the    improvement  of   the  medical  profession,   and  with  that 
view   has  published  a  volume  of  '  Medical    Reports.'     We 
could  wish  to  see  others  in  situations  of  similar  responsibility, 
fulfilling   with   equal    scrupulousness  the  duties  which  they 
virtually  owe  to  the  public. 

The  dignified,  dispassionate,  and  satisfactory  '  Report  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  on  the  Subject  of  Vaccination,' 
will,  we  trust,  meet  with  universal  circulation  throughout 
Europe,  and  be  effectual  ia   removing   the  obstacles  which 
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may  still  remain  lo  the  general  adoption  of  that  2;rand  and 
salutary  discovery.— Dr.  Adanis's   first   edition   ot'  Morbid 
Poisons/     was   published    in  octavo^  ten  years  ago.      It  now 
re-appears  in  quarto,  with  the  addition  of  so  much  new  mat- 
ter, as    to    have    demanded    at     our    hands  that    attention 
which   is    usually     allowed    only    to    works    entirely    new. 
We  heartily  recommend   it  to  the   attention  of  the  profes- 
sion, premising  at   the    same   time  that    in    this   as    in  the 
original   edition,  the  opinions   of   Mr.    Hunter   are  rigidiv 
adhered   to,  nor  have   the  experience    and    investigation  of 
ten  years  freed    Dr.  Adams    from  the  shackles  of  authority, 
or    diminished    his    confidence    in    the    infallibility    of   his 
master. — In    publishing  his    '  Code   of   Health  and    Lon- 
gevity," it    is    to    be   suspected  that   the   philanthropic  au- 
thor. Sir  John    Sinclair,  has    kboured    under  a    species    of 
self  deception   by   no   means    uncommon   in    those    whose 
minds  have  not  been  regularly  trained  to   science,  and  who, 
from  having  been  in  some  respects  successful  in  their  attention 
to  their  own  health,  are  not  satisfied  till   they   have  erected 
a  few  partial  and  solitary  observations  into  general  and  uni- 
versal  truihs. — Dr.  Wilson,  in  his  '  Essay  on  the  JSature  of 
Fever/  has  undertaken'  a   task  of  gieat   difficulty,  that  of 
assigning   the   proximate  cause    of  fever.     To    accomplish 
this,  he  gives  us  a  theory  of   liis  own,  which    however,  ap- 
proaches very  nearly  to  the  well-known  one  of  Cullen,  and 
which,  in   one   word,    v.'e  consider    as  tolaily  inadequate   lo 
account  for  thejphenomena. — Dr.  Beddoeshas  also  published 
*  Researches  concerning  Fever,'   containing  some  acute  re- 
marks and  ingenious  suggestions,   but  nothing  which  can  be 
converted  to    use.      It   is  curious  to   observe,  this  self-suffi- 
cient writer,  who  commenced  his  medical  career  with  a  tho- 
rough contempt  of  all  existing  rules  and  practices;  to  whom 
his  professional  brethren  were  incessantly  the  objects  of  sar- 
casm aud  ridicule;    who  ainled  at  subverting  the  established 
systems  of  the  healing  art,   and   producing    such    thorough 
and  important  innovations    as   should  exterminate  half  the 
diseases  which  afflict  mankind — to  find  at    lenjjth   this  con- 
ceiled  practlloner,  this  lover  of  novelties,  divesting  himself 
of  the  fantastic  visions  of  his  distempered  brain,  and  plod- 
ding on  quietly  and  contentedly  in  the  footsteps  of  his  wiser 
predecessors. 

POETRY. 

We  come  now  to  a  region  which  is  generally  barren  of 
every  thing  that  can  delight,  and  where  the  critic  has  it 
varely  in  his  power  to  employ  the  language  of  praise.     We 
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are  happy  to  except  Lord  Byron,  who,  in  the  lighler  de- 
partments of  poetry,  has  manifested  the  dawn  ot"  talents, 
which,  when  experience  shall  have  enlarged  his  knowledge, 
and  maturity  ot  years  corrected  his  judgment,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  shine    with  no  common  lustre. 

A  sixth  translator  of  Dante  has  lately  appeared  in  the 
person^of  Mr.  Howard.  His  version  is  much  interior  to 
that  of  Mr.  direy,  and  its  principal  feature  is  its  abun- 
dance in  plagiarism.— Mr.  Hogg,  the  Ettric  Shepherd,  is  the 
next  that  presents  himself,  in  a  work  intitled  the  '  Moun- 
tani  Bard.'  This  humble  and  uncultivated  servant  of  the 
Muses  is  entitled  to  a  consideral)le  share  of  that  description 
of  commendation  which  has  been  so  liberally  bestowed  on 
Bloomfield. — The  '  Progress  of  Love,'  by  Mr.  Masters, 
shews  the  author  to  be  possessed  of  many  of  the  qualifica- 
tions requisite  for  forming  a  poet.  His  judgment,  taste,  and 
good  sense,  are  eminently  conspicuous  -,  the  glow  of  genius 
pervades  many  parts  of  the  work  ;  liis  iangiuige  knd  versi- 
lication  are  liable  to  no  objections,  and  we  have  aright  to 
expect  much  from  his  future  productions.— Some  person, 
who  has  shewn  a  certain  degree  of  sense  in  keeping  his 
name  a  secret,  has  translated  the  Elegies  of  Pedo  Albino- 
vanus,  a  writer  of  the  Augustan  age,  whose  name  is  once 
mentioned  by  Horace.  His  elegies,  at  least  what  are  here 
furnished,  were  not  worth  translatinjj,  and  if  they  were, 
the  present  author  was  not  competent  to  the  task. — Mr.  Fitz 
ihomas's  ^Translation  of  the  Epistles  of  Ovid,'  may  claim 
a  certain  portion  of  qualified  praise,  some  passages  being 
rendered  both  with  spirit  and  fidelity. — Mr.  Smithers's  Poem 
of  '  Afl:ection/  is  adorned  with  beautiful  plates,  and  reaches 
tjie    lowest  stage  of  poetical  demerit. 

NOVELS. 

In  this  dreary  region  of  literature,  we  have  to  distinguish 
one  or  two  spots,  which  though  not  of  first  rate  beauty  or 
verdure,  yet  serve  to  enliven  the  nniformity  of  the  desert. 
Israeli's  '  Romances'  will  not  be  read  without  lively  pleasure. 
The  Eastern  romance  is  entitled  to  the  preference,  and  is 
enriched  with  much  taste  and  fancy. — '  Corinna'is  disfigured 
with  a  thousand  absurdities,  but  the  genius  of  Madame  de 
Stael,  which  all  must  admire,  is  perceptible. — Mr.  Lathoai 
has  taken  Tom  Jones  for  his  model,  and  is  of  course  inferior 
to  his  great  prototype.  But  his  '  Gabriel  Forrester'  is  ma- 
terially better  than  most  of  the  modern  novels, — We  were 
glad  to  see  a  translation  of  the  romance  of  '  Palmerin  of 
England,'  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Southey,   who  has  before 
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given  a  Tersion  ofAmadis  de  Gaul  to  the  public.  Tiie  ce- 
lebrity of  these  two  romances  vvili  be  familiar  to  every  one 
•who  has  read  Don  Quixote,  as  beinj;  the  only  two  that  the 
curaie  thought  worthy  of  beiag  preserved  from  the  libravy 
of  the  knight  of  La  Mancha. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

M.  Hammer,  secretary  to  the  Impeviul  Legation  at  Con- 
slantinople,  discovered  at  Cairo  an  Arabic  pubiicatioii^ 
said  to  have  been  written  a  thousand  years  ago,  on  tl'e  sub- 
ject of  the  ancient  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. —  It  is  now 
published  in  an  English  dress,  and  is  a  most  curious  and 
interesling  performance,  containing  a  tolerably  intelligible 
key  to  the  singular  science  of  hieroglyphics. —  Hogg's 
'  J'raclical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Shetp,'  we  warmly 
recommend  to  the  attention  of  farmers,  as  the  work  of  an 
honest  and  intelligent  shepherd,  little  gifted  with  science, 
but  endowed  with  a  large  portion  of  sound  judgment  and  ac- 
curate observation. — The  '  Elements  of  Agriculture/  by  Mr. 
IS'aismith,  is  a  more  scientific,,  and  therefore  a  less  useful 
•work,  and  the  practical  farmer  will  be  induced  to  believe 
that  a  very  large  portion  of  it  is  but  renioiely  connected 
with  the  business  of  agriculture. ^Bourne's  '  Gazetteer' 
\vili  teach  geography  in  the  most  amusing  and  instructive 
manner,  b}'  associaiirig  each  place  with  l)istoricH!  (^>r  bio- 
graphical recoiit  ctions. — Chaimprs's  '  Caledonia,'  taken  as 
a  thesaurus  of  Caledonian  antiquarian  matter,  is  a  work 
certainly  of  considerable  value ;  but  the  negligence  or 
ignorance  of  the  author  has  deformed  it  with  many  inac- 
curacies, unpardonable  in  a  writer  who  enjoyed  so  many 
opportunities  of  acquiring  information^  from  which  others 
are  debarred. 

Such  are  the  principal  publications  which  have  exercised 
cus"  critical  industry  during  the  last  lour  months.  Many  - 
|)amphlets  and  smaller  woiks,  might  also  be  mentioned  witb 
applause,  but  their  fugitive  nature  induces  ns  to  jiass  thcrn 
over  in  silence,  it  being  our  object,  in  this  digest,  to 
appreciate  summarily  such  works  only  as  from  the  impor- 
tance of  their  subjecis,  or  their  real  or  fancied  merit,  may 
put  in  a  claim  to  more  than  temporary  fame. 
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l>KlNCIPAtLY  DOMESTIC,  FOR    THE  LAST  FOUR  MONTHS. 

SINCE  our  last  digest  was  written  the  war  has  assumed  a 
character  of  more  ferocitv  and  barbarism.     Tlie  inveterate 
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beiiigerents,  not  contented    with  their  reciprocal   hoslllities, 
seem  di'lerinined  to    wieak  their  vengeance  on  every   power 
that  still  cherishes  the  spirit  of  amity    and  the  love  of  peace. 
England    has  pillat^ed    the  marine  and  set  dre  to  the    capital 
of  Denmark,   not   because  she  had  any  proof  that  Denmark 
would, [I'lt  merely  because  she  supposed  it  possible  that  Den- 
mat  k  u)ioiit,    he    induced    by  circumstances    to  support  the 
interests  ot" France.      But  are  the  possibilities  of  injury,  with- 
outnny  actual  proof  that  injury  is  either  meditated  or  designed, 
to  jusiify    the  enormities     of  merciless    hostility?    In   their 
answer  to   the  Russian   manifesto,  our  ministers  confess  that 
the  armament    which  carried  fire  and  sword  into  the  Island 
of  Zealand,  was  originally  intended  to  co-operate  with  Russia 
against    France.     Jiat  when  the  peace  of  Tilsit  rendered  it 
imfwssible  for  us  to  assist  Russia, what  were  the  circumstance* 
which    could    iustifv  us   in    altackiuG:   Denmark  ?  W'hen  we 
could  no  longer  use  that  armament  as  a  means  of  annoyance  to 
our  enemies,  why   sliould  we  employ  it  as   an   instrunientof 
aggression  on  our   friends  ?   Our  ministers  have  not  produced 
a  single   particle  of  evidence   beyond   their  own   dogmatic 
assertions   that  Denmark    had    projected    any  alliance    witli 
France  against  the  interests  of  England.     Ail  that  they  can 
say  i>^,  that  it  was  a    possible  event;  but  if   wc  are  to  act  oti 
the  bare  possibilities  of  hostility,  we  must  forever  be  at  waf 
with  every  nation  that  has  either  an  army  or  a  fleet.     Whet* 
we  condemn    the    conduct   of  the  English   government,  we 
must  express   equal   or    greater  reprobation  of  the   French. 
For  l?uo;iaparle   declared  he  had  decreed  the  extirpation  of 
the  Portuguese  government,   because  that  eovernment   had 
refused  to  ratify  the  couKscation  of  English  property  and  the 
j[nprii;f)ninent  of  the  Engl  s!).  The  pretext  which  l5uonapart« 
employed  on  tliis  occasion  deserves,  on  the  score  ofmorais,  as 
much  applause  as  that  which    has  been  used  by  the  English 
government  tojustify  their  treacherous  attack  on  the  Danish 
capirai.      Denmark  refused    to  listen  to  the  unjust  demands 
of  England  as  l*ortugal  did  lo  thos'eof  France;  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult (in  this  occasion   to  say  whether   most   abhorrence   k^ 
due  to  the  cabinet   of  England   or  of    France.      Indeed    tlie 
two  governmentsseem  lately  to  have  been  anxiously  stjiving 
which  shall   outstrip  the  olhc  r  in  the  career   of  cruelty  and 
injustice.     There  was  a  time  when  we  'thought  that  t!ie  prs- 
en)ineuce  in   a  vicious   and  unprincipled  pohcy  beloug-d   to 
France;  but  recent  experience  has  shewn  that  our  present 
ministry  are  at  least  on  a  level  with  Talleyrand  and  his  coarU 
jurors,  not  indeed  in  mental  streijgth,  but  in    Machiavehan 
contrivance. 

It  is  not  less  true  in  public  than  in  private  life,  in  the  inter- 
course of  nations  tlunof  iiidividuiiUj  thai  one  act  of  retaiiatioa 
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leadsto  another;  and  that  on  a  comprehensive  view  not  only 
of   morahty  but  policy,  a  system  of  action  founded    on  the 
principle  of  revenge  is  as  foolish  and  pernicious   in  the  con- 
duct of  nations  as  of  individuals.     That  recipocritv  of  deadly 
rancour  which  exists  between  the  courts  of  Great  Britain  and 
of  France,  has  instigated  them  to  impose  one  restriction  on 
the  trade    of  neutrals  after   another,    to  harass  them  by  suc- 
cessive vexations,  and  to  load  them  with  repeated  indignities  ; 
till  every  neutral  power,  that  might  mitigate  the  evils  of  war, 
seems   likely   to   be    precipitated     into  tliat    abyss    of    de- 
struction which  is  prepared  by  the  unrelenting  fury  of  the 
belligerents.     If  any  neutral  vessel  which  Ikis  touched  at  a 
British   port,  though    only  from   stress  of  weather,   sliould 
enter  the  harbours  of  France,  her  cargo  is  to  be  contiscated 
and  her  crew  to  be  imprisoned.     And  on  the  contrary  Great 
Britain  declares  that  every  neutral  vessel  which  is  found  en- 
tering  a  French    port,    without  having   come  immediately 
from  Great  Britain,  shall    be    liable   to   capture    as    lawful 
prize.     In  such  a  stale  of  things,  neutrals  are   reduced  to 
what  may  be    called   a  dilemma  of  destruction.     Whatever 
course  they   adopt,    spoliation  and    captivity  stare   tiiem  in 
the  face.    Under  the  conflicting  prohibitions  of  England  and 
of  France,  the  commerce  of  those  powers  who  are  in  a  stale 
of  amity  with    the  belligerents,  is    placed  under  an  interdict 
of  extermination.     No  neutral   can   any   longer  experience 
either  respect   or  security  on   the  ocean;   which,  if  tiie  pre- 
sent state  of  barbarian  warfare  continues,  will  soon  be  cover- 
ed   with   piratical   instead   of   neutral   ships.     En^terpnsing 
robbery  will  be  substituted  for  mercantile  speculation.     The 
sea  will  swarm  with    marauders  as  it  did  before  the  relations 
of  justice  were  acknowledged  among  nations.  Of  that  system 
of  unhmited  outrage  which  has  begun  to  be  practised  on  the 
ocean, the  guilt,  though  not  inclusively  continied  to  England, 
must  at  least  be  thought  to  belong  as  much  to  England    as 
to  France.     The    restrictions  whicli  we    have  from  the  be- 
ginning  imposed  on   the  intercourse   of  neutrals  with   the 
enemy  have  caused  diverse  modes  of  retaliation  on  the  part 
of  France   which   have  again    engendered  a   spirit  of  more 
infuriated  animosity  in  the  councils  of  Great  Britain.      VVe 
have  always  been  or  opinion  that  the  commerce  of  neutrals 
ought  to  be  unfettered  witli  restrictions.     The  calamities  of 
war  are  great-enough  of  themselves,  and  why  should  we  en- 
crease  them  by  superfluous  aggravations  ?  It  will  be  said,  will 
you  allow  a  neutral  state  to  supply  your  enemy  with  military 
stores  ?  We   will  answer  this  question  by    asking  in  return, 
when,  in  all  the  wars,  which  have  occurred  between  France 
and  England,  did  France  ever  make  peace  for  want  of  steel 
for  swords,  of  iron  for  muskets,  or  of  gun-powder  for  ammu- 
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nilion  r  If  notwithstanding  all  the  accumulated  wrongs  which 
We  have  committed  ui  our  tndeavours  to  prevent  neutrals  from 
supplying  our  enemy  with  what  we  call  the  contraband  of  wav, 
ihat  enemy  can  always  obtain  a  sufficient  supply,  nolwilh- 
standingour  utmiost  prohibitions,  why  should  we  distress  the 
trade  ol  our  friends  in  order  to  do  a  fancied  injury  fo  our  foes  ? 
Though  France  has  clamoured  for  the  doctrine  that  free 
ships  make  free  goods,  yet  she  has  in  practice  violated  that 
doctrine  at  least  as  much  as  Great  Britain.  But  whatever 
may-have  been  the  violations  of  this  principle  by  Britain  or 
by  France,  we  have  no  more  doubt  of  the  moral  truth  than 
we  have  of  the  political  wisdom  of  tiie  proposition.  But  in 
the  present  turbid  and  corrupt  state  of  human  affairs,  itis  vain 
to  expect  that  nations  will  conform  to  maxims  which  are 
cither  morally  true  or  politically  wise,  when  any  immediate 
object  is  to  be  obtained  or  any  temporary  end  to  be  answered 
by  their  violation.  We  are  however  politicians,  not  of  the 
Machiavehan,  but  ol  the  Moral  school;  and  we  have  not  yet 
learned, I  ike  Mr.  Cobbett  and  his  partizans,  that  power  con- 
stitutes right ;  or 'that  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  relations  of 
justice  is  opposite  to  the  real  and  permanent  interests  of 
nations.  The  reason  why  we  respected  the  principles  of 
Mr.  Pitt  so  niuch  less  than  those  of  Mr.  Fox,  was  that  the 
former  v;erp  little  more  than  a  supple  accomodation  of 
opinions  to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  while  the  latter 
were  essentially  incorporated  with  the  great  and  immutable 
truths  of  justice  and  humnnity.  It  appears  to  us  that  the 
intercourse  which  subsists  between  neutrals  and  other  states 
in  lime  of  peace,  ougiit  to  experience  no  interruption  in 
time  of  war.  For  the  relation  between  a  neutral  and  any 
two  belligerents,  is  not  altered  by  their  reciprocal  hostilities. 
A  neutral  still  continues  friendly  to  both  ;  and  if  her  trade  in 
particular  circumstances  sliould  be  more  advantageous  to 
one  of  the  parties  than  to  the  other,  yet  neither  is  excluded 
from  the  benefits.  The  very  idea  of  neutrality  is  opposite  to 
that  of  preference;  and,  if  a  neaii id  sho.w  no  undue  pf'tfer- 
f//ff  to  our  enemy,  we  have  no  reason  to  complain.  Why 
should  not  America  or  any  other  neutral  be  allowed  to  send 
her  produce  where  it  will  fetch  the  highest  price  ?  If  two 
individuals  disagree,  are  thev  justified  in  rendering  their 
quarrel  ruinous  to  a  third  who  is  no  parly  in  the  dispute,  but 
who  is  willing  to  carry  on  a  friendly  correspondence  with 
both  ?  The  ocean,  as  we  have  said  in  another  place  (see  C.R. 
for  December,  442.),  appears  to  u^as  a  vast  highway  which 
was  designed  by  Providence  to  facilitate  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  On  this  liquid  road,  which  man  is  at  no  expence  to 
keep  in  repair,  and  which  is  wide  enough  to  admit  the  traffic 
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of  all  the  world,  one  nation  can  in  point  of  justice,  wliicli  we 
never  view  as  difjoined  from  policy,  possess  no  rights  which 
are  not  common  to  the  rest.  IVJaritiirie  rights  are  one 
and  the  same  to  all  mankiiul  who  have  ships  to  launch  on 
the  ocean.  And  if  two  maritime  states  have  so  little  wisdom 
or  so  little  virtue  as  to  engage  in  the  havock  of  war,  on  whal 
ground  can  they  pretend  to  impede  the  traffic  of  nations  with 
whom  they  are  both  at  peace?  Biitin  the  sore  and  irritable  state 
of  men's  minds, we  know  that  these  considerations  will  be  re- 
jected with  disdain  ;  and  that  the  clamours  of  prejudice, 
of  ignorance,  of  cruelty,  and  injustice  will  be  loud  enough  to 
drown  the  still  small  voice  of  tender  charily  and  of  dispas- 
sionate truth.  We  can  however  find  solace  in  the  old  adage 
that  '  magna  est  Veritas  et  prevaiebir.' 

We  are,  and  in  these  evil  times  we  are  proud  of  confess- 
ing that  we  are,  enemies  to  war  and  friends  to  peace.  We 
should  feel  ourselves  thebasestof  hypocrites  if  we  affected  to 
believe  in  the  christian  doctrine,  while  we  abeiled  the  horrors 
of  war.  No  christian  govern  nient,  and  such  our  government 
professes  to  be,  can  ever  be  justified  in  undertaking  any  war 
but  that  which  is  exclusive!}' confined  to  self  defence.  All 
wars  of  aggression,  whatever  may  be  their  object,  are  cri- 
minal and  unchristian.  To  fast  and  pray  and  to  implore 
the  succour  of  heaven  in  such  wicked  proceedings  is  to 
blaspheme  the  moral  government  of  God.  But  let  us  ask; 
is  this  war  which  has  already  occasioned  so  many  solemn  fi>st<i 
and  which  still  threatens  more,  strictly  defensive  ?  Had 
ambition,  had  avarice,  had  the  spirit  of  selfishness  and  the 
lust  of  tvranny  itself,  no  share  in  the  production  ?  We  leave 
this  to  be  answered  by  the  consciences  of  those  whom  i£ 
may  concern  ! !  !  But  whatever  circumstances  of  extenua- 
tion there  may  have  been  in  the  war  which  we  have  been 
waging  against  France,  we  are  most  fearfully  impressed 
with  this  conviction;  that  the  war  into  which  we  have  pre- 
cipitated Denmark,  was  never  yet  exceeded  in  the  annals- 
of  iniquity.  In  any  war  in  which  we  may  be  engaged,  the 
impression  that  it  is  just  is  necessary  to  mcrease  the  alacritj 
with  which  it  is  waged  ;  and  thus  to  aid  in  the  success. 
But  in  the  war  against  Denmark  tiiere  is  hardly  a  man 
either  in  the  army  or  the  fleet  whose  rnmd  is  so  besotted  or 
whose  heart  is  so'depraved  as  not  to  know  and  not  to  ieel, 
that  our  hostility  towards  that  country  commenced  in  ciu- 
eltv  and  injustice. 

We  know  that  the  cry  of  peace,  peace  is  very  nn- 
genial  to  the  ears  of  tho<?e  vultures, who  fatten  on  the  carrion 
of  war.  But  we  are  glad  to  find  that  that  cry  is  becommg  ge- 
neral, and  that,  if  the  war  be  continued,  it  is  likely  to  swell 
iuto  a  sound  that   must  not   only   be  heard  but  be  obeyed. 
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Hunger  and  thirst,  cold  and  nakedness,  will  not  implicitly 
rely  on  tlie  rhetcrical  asseriiDn  of  ministers  ihat  the  country 
is  tionrishing  and  that  all  is  well.  Piicir  flippant  oratory  will 
not  stop  the  cravings  ofappetile  nor  etlace  the  impressions 
of  sense.  We  have  always  thought  that  there  never  can 
be  a  more  favourable  opportunity  for  making  peace  than 
lUe present.  The  tior  whicli  existed  ten  years  ago,  was  more 
favourable  for  peace  with  France  than  ihe  present  now  ;  and 
Ihe  present  noto  is  more  promising  tlian  the  7iow  which  may 
arrive  in  any  future  time.  It  is  war,  as  Mr.  Fox  often  re- 
niar-lved,  it  is  war  and  not  peace  which  has  made  France 
what  slie  is.  iier  aggrandizement  has  always  been  in  pro- 
portion to  the  continuance  of  hostilities  and  to  the  number 
ot  her  enemies.  The  successive  coalitions  which  .Great 
Britain  has  eitherinstigated  or  bribed  against  France,  have 
hiid  the  winjie  continent  prostrate  at  her  feet.  As  we  have 
so  long  tried  the  experiment  of  war,  and  found  it  not  only 
so  barren  of  good,  but  so  piegnant  with  evil,  let  us  at  least 
try  the  opposite  e.S;peiimeiit  of  peace.  Peace  under  any 
circumstances  can  hardly  be  so  disastrous  as  war  ;  for  peace, 
if  it  be  regarded  only  as  the  cessation  of  slaughter  and  a 
sabbath  from  the  shedding  of  blood,  must  be  coasidered  as 
a  good  of  no  ordinary  -kind.  We  know  indeed  that  the 
Jives  of  men  are  reckoned  for  little  or  nothing  in  the  calcu- 
lations of  our  mercenary  politicians;  but  we  cannot  look 
with  such  profound  apathy  as  our  wise  ministers  on  the 
murder  of  war.  If,  therefore,  the  peace  which  we  make 
should  afford  only  a  brief  interruption  to  the  ravage  and 
destruction  of  this  sangumary  conflict,  we  should  hail  it  as  a 
boon,  which  we  ouglit  gratefully  to  receive  rather  than  con- 
temptuously to  reject.  And  of  this  we  are  convinced,  that, 
notwithstanding  ihe  ambition  of  Bonaparte,  if  we  wdl  make 
peace  with  him  in  the  spirit  of  peace,  and  not  pledge  our 
amity  with  one  hand,  while  we  aim  a  dagger  at  his  heart 
with  the  other,  the  peace  which  we  make"  may  be  as  per- 
manent, nay  is  likely  to  be  more  permanent  than  any  peace 
which  we  ever  made  uiin  any  of  ihe  Cppeiian  kings.  While 
we  are  perpetually  exasperating  the  fiery  tempeiament  of 
Bonaparte  by  new  aggressions  of  hostility,  we  complain 
that  he  has  an  invincible  repugnance  to  peace.  But  we 
have  never  yet  fairly  tried  whether  he  be  willing  to  remain 
at  peace.  We  do  not  yei  know  whether  his  anomalous 
constitution  do  not  unite  the  military  ardour  of  Alexander 
with  tlic  isacific  propensities  of  Augustus. 

Ourministejs  declared,    in   their  answer  to    the  Russian' 
manifesto,  that   they  were   willing    to    make    peace  on'-  an 
admissible  basis.       Now    in   order     to  dispel    the  general 
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belief  that  they  areunwilhng  to  make  peace  on  any  terms^ 
it  would  have  been  highly  gratifying  to  the  country  if 
they  were  ingenuously  to  confess"  the  basis  on  which  they 
were  ready  to  treat.  We  should  then  clearly  see  whe- 
ther we  ought  to  impute  to  them  or  to  Bonaparte  the  guilt 
of  protracted  war.  If  the  conditions  of  the  peace  which 
they  proposed,  were,  according  to  the  wise  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Fox,  reciprocally  advantageous  to  the  bellige- 
lents,  they  would  probably  experience  a  favourable  recep- 
tion not  only  in  this  country  but  in  France.  But  if  they 
should  be  contemptuously  rejected  by  the  French  govern- 
iiier.l,  without  any  other  proposals  of  fair  and  honourable 
accommodation  being  offered  in  their  stead,  what  man  is 
there  with  a  drop  of  British  blood  in  liis  veins  who  would 
not  cheerfully  submit  to  the  continuance  of  a  war,  the 
evils  of  which  were  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  intractable 
obstinacy,  the  unmitigated  rancour  and  the  impUicable 
hostihty  of  France  r  But  till  the  spirit  of  a  pacific  dis- 
position in  the  present  ministers  is  manifested  in  a  manner 
too  clear  to  be  mistaken;  we  must  impute  to  their  folly  and 
their  wickedness  as  much  as  to  the  devouring  ambition  of 
the  French  emperor,  the  privations  which  we  suffer  and 
the  evils  under  which  we  groan.  We  have  lately  heard  it 
asserted  that  ministers  have  'opened  a  negociation  with 
France  ;  and  we  heartily  hope  that  they  vvill  conduct  it 
with  sincerity;  and  want  neither  honesty  nor  talent  to 
bring  it  to  a  happy  termination. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  the  advocates  of  the  war-faction 
to  shew  what  advantages  can  be  obtained  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  which  may  not  in  a  greater  degree 
and  at  a  less  expense  be  procured  by  peace.  Is  the  ex- 
tension of  commerce  the  object  which  inflames  our  pre- 
sent military  propensities  ?  Has  not  the  protraction  of  this 
murderous  conflict  caused  our  ships  to  be  excluded  from 
every  port  in  Europe,  so  that  we  can  hardly  dispose  of 
a  bale  of  goods  without  first  crossing  the  Atlantic?  But 
our  merchants  have  lately  found  a  mine  of  wealth  in  the 
Brazils.  We  wish  that  it  may  not  disappoint  their  expec- 
tations. But  we  have  never  yet  heard  that  the  presence  of 
the  family  of  Braganza  was  associated  with  any  extraordinary 
rapidity  of  national  improvement,  with  the  extension  of 
agriculture  and  commerce,  or  with  any  of  those  ameliora- 
tions in  the  condition  of  society  which  give  ardour  to  en- 
terprise or  vigour  to  exertion  .?  What  has  this  house  of 
Braganza  done  for  Portugal  I  And  is  it  likely  to  do  more 
for  the  Brazils?  Is  there  any  people  in  Europe  more  be- 
grimed with  filth,  more  paralysed  in  indolence  or  more 
besotted    in  ignorance    than   the    Portugueze  i  Were    not 
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these  qualities  t!ie  original  product  of  t!ie  mint;  and  a;e 
they  not  likely  to  be  transported  with  that  court  from  the 
motlier  country,  to  the  colonies?  W'ill  the  ccurt  of  Por- 
tugal display  more  viilue  in  America  than  in  i{nr(>[)e.  Will 
the  royal  line  ot  Braganza  which  has  religiously  maintained 
the  inquisition  o!)  the  Tagiis,  I'especi  liberty  of  conscience 
on  the  river  of  tiie  Amazons  ? 

If  we  tnahe  pe<u;e  will)  Bonaparte  do  we  think  that  our 
internal  security  will  be  less  tiian  it  is  durinsz  war?  For 
docs  not  that  security  depend  on  the  courage  of  Britons? 
on  the  spirit  of  freeriom  thai  animate  their  bosoms  ?  and  is  it 
not  the  love  of  the  constitution  that  will  cause  ihtui  to  oppose 
a  determined  resistance  to  a  foreign  foe?  i'hese  are  prin- 
ciples of  self-defence,  which,  if  our  government  show  a 
due  regard  to  llie  riiihts  of  the  subject,  if  thev  study  to 
relieve  rather  ihan  oppress,  will  Nourish  in  the  Iranquilliiy 
of  peace  even  more  than  in  iheslorni  of  war.  Do  we  imrr- 
gine  that  if  Trance  makes  peace  with  us  to  dav,  it  will  l)e 
only  to  tluiMv  usofl'our  guard  an;!  attack  us  when  we  are 
unprepareil  ?  But  a  nation  of  fri'cmen  practised  in  the  use 
of  arms  can  never  he  unprepared.  Were  the  mass  of  the 
population  disciplined  in  the  rudiments  of  war,  rhe  enemy 
might  land  fitly  tliousaiid  men  on  hve  diliereut  points  of 
the  coast  without  being  able'to  advance  twenty  miles  into 
the  country.  Hosts  of  warriors  animated  by  enliuisiasin 
and  prepared  to  defend  their  altars  and  tl^.oir  hearths  to 
the  last  extremity  would  meet  them  at  every  step  of  the 
way.  Even  in  time  of  peace  no  large  force  could  well  be 
collected  in  such  secresy  as  to  pass  the  channel  and  invade 
us  by  surprise.  And  it  will  behove  us  to  arrange  such  a 
system  of  defence  as  will  enable  us  in  a  short  time  to  col- 
lect large  masses  of  force  within  certain  given  points^  to 
be  prepared  against  every  emergency  of  treachery  or  sur- 
prise and  to  oppose  the  bristly  front  of  battle  to  the  ene- 
my wherever  he  may  land,  is'ot  to  conclude  the  present 
war  on  equitaf)le  terms,  because  we  are  aj'raid  of  the 
treacherous  machinations  of  Trance  duiing  peace,  is  to 
confess  our  folly  or  our  imbecility.  Jt  is  besides  to 
intimate  that  the  government  is  inimical  to  the  people, 
and  that  tlie  people  are  languishing  under  the  oppression  of 
the  government.  For  while  the  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment are  such  as  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the  people, 
while  the  government  shews  more  willingness  to  extend  than 
to  abridge  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  while  oeconomy  is 
practised  and  no  reasonable  reform  is  denied;  a  wall  of 
adamant  will  be  opposed  to  every  invader  in  the  heart  of 
every  native  of  the  empire.  But  where  the  paternal  solicitude 
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of  the-governmentisnotsuch  as  to  kindle  the  grateful  enthu« 
siasui  of  the  people,  where  the  people  are  treated  more  like 
beasts  of  burthen  than  as  beings  endued  with  reason,  and 
born  for  immortality;  there,  the  government,  conscious  of  its 
imbecility,  may  well  harbour  suspicious  and  tremble  with  in- 
security in  peace  as  well  as  war.  What  standing  armies  can 
do,  where  the  governments  to  which  they  belong  are  not 
founded  in  the  affections  of  tlic  people,  has  been  seen 
among  the  nations  of  the  continent.  1  hose  armies  have 
vanished  like  shadows  without  strength,  before  the  legions 
of  France.  Of  the  confederate  troops  who  fell  at  Auster- 
litz,  at  Jena,  or  at  Fricdland,  not  a  man  felt  thai  he  had  a 
country  worth  defending,  or  a  constitution,  which  he  ought 
to  shed  his  blood  in  order  to  preserve  to  his  posterity.  They 
stood  indeed  in  their  ranks  like  compact  pieces  of  ma- 
chinery; but  the  enthusiasm  of  liberty  never  vibrated  in  their 
veins.  But  on  the  glorious  plains  oi  Maida,  that  public 
spirit  which  makes  even  the  name  of  country  a  source  of  no- 
ble exertion,  that  national  enthusiasm  which  is  composed  of 
the  love  of  liberty  and  of  a  thirst  for  honourable  distinction, 
pervaded  like  an  electric  stream  the  British  ranks;  ihe 
French  retreated  from  the  shock  ;  and  the  memory  of  Bo- 
naparte will  long  be  impressed  with  the  result. 

The  old  governments  of  Europe  which  France  has  sub- 
verted, were  feudal  tyrannies,  not  suited  to  the  habits  and 
the  feelings  of  a  more  enlightened  age.  They  were  foes  to 
improvement,  and  nothing  worse  can  well  be  substituted  ia 
their  stead.  Had  they  been  worth  defending  the  people  would 
not,  with  so  htile  resistance,  have  permitted  their  fall,  or 
manifested  so  little  regret  after  their  destruction.  The  go- 
vernment of  England  which  is  erected  on  a  more  popular 
base,  has  more  hold  on  thegenerous  sentiments  of  the  mind 
and  the  disinterested  affections  of  tlie  heart,  and  it  would 
not  be  surrendered  to  the  enemy  with  the  same  apathy  and 
cowardice.  If  Bonaparte  should  ever  effect  an  invasion  of 
England,  he  would  be  opposed  by  a  race  of  men  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  whom  he  had  to  combat  in  the  j^lains  of 
Moravia  or  Poland.  A  free  man  and  a  slave  are  hardly  like 
beings  of  the  same  species.  Let  then  the  governinent  of  this 
country,  as  it  regards  its  own  security, and  wishes  to  erect  an 
impregnable  barrier  against  every  assailant,  be  more  than 
ordinarily  sedulous  in  guarding  against  any  excess  of  that 
power  with  which  it  is  invested  for  the  common  good;  let  it 
encourage  rather  than  impede  temperate  and  salutary  re- 
formation ;  rather  enlarge  than  contract  that  boundary  ot 
civil  ajnd  religious  liberty,  without  which,  in  the  present  aera 
qf  the  world,  we  can  neither  be  happy  and  united  among 
ourselves,  nor  present  that  invincible  barrier  which  the 
genius  of  Freedom  aloue  can  raise  against  an  invading  foe, 
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stury,  ibid.  A  teat  performed  by 
the  author,  404.  A  water  spout,  40J. 
The  author  attacked  with  a  fever  at 
Bencoolen,  407.  He  returns  to  Ply- 
mouth, marrus,  and  loses  his  wife  and 
child  in  less  than  a  year,  407.  Mar- 
ries a  second  wife  ;  commences  under- 
writer at  I  loyd's,  gives  It  up  and  enga- 
ges in  farming  and  liquor  business  ;  is 
arrested  for  ^^^yoo  Purchases  an 
i  land,  which  after  a  few  years  was 
swallowed  up  by  the  sea,  408.  Visits 
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nial trade,  Wl.ich  the  mother  country 
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of  the  English  East  India  Company 
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the  14th  of  May  1737  AJmitted  at 
thirteen  years  of  age  r.  iellow  com- 
moner in  the  university  of  Dublin, 
J63.  Travels  to  the  continent  ;  his 
introduction  to  Voltaire,  364.  Oo  his 
return  to  England  appointed  envoy 
extraordinary  to  the  court  of  Russia, 
■where  he  negociates  with  success,  ib. 
In  1768  lia  marries  Lady  Jane 
Stuart,  second  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Bute,  365.  Is  appointed  secretary 
to  the  lord  iieutenant  o  Irelandi  ib. 
His  disinterestedness,  ib.  In  1775 
he  was  appointed  governor  of  the 
Southern  Caribbee  islands  of  Grenada, 
the  Grenadines  and  Tobago,  366.  Oa 
the  2d  of  July,  1779,  Grenada  at- 
tacked by  the  French  Count  d'Estaing, 
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the  ciitical  atfairs  of  the  li,;t:llsh,  J67. 
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